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REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 


OF  THE 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


FOR  THK 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  FORTY-NINTH  CONGRESS. 


Sabject. 


No.    !  Vol. 


A.     ^ 

Abbott.     On  bill  (S.  1553)  granliDg  a  pension  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  C 

Abbs.     On  bill  (S.  28S3)  granting  a  pension  to  James  B 

Abear.     On  bill  ( H.  R.  1 199)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis 

Accounting  officers  of  tbe  United  States  Treasury  Department.  On  bill 
(H.  R.  9ti9)  for  the  allowance  of  certain  claims  reported  by  the 

Accounting  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department.  On  bill 
(H.  R.  4731)  for  the  allowance  of  certain  claims  reported  by  the 

Adams.     On  bill  (H.  R.  7468)  granting  a  pension  to  Lemuel 

Adams.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7163)  granting  a  pension  to  Peter 

Akius.  On  bill  (8. 1803)  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  D.  Felthousen  and  Will- 
iam H 

Alabama.  On  bill  (S.  304)  to  compensate  physicians  for  services  ren- 
dered under  an  order  of  the  United  States  court  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict of 

Alabama.  On  bill  (H.  R.  ^28)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  a  district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 

Alabama  claims.  On  bill  (H.  R.  6661)  to  provide  for  closing  up  the 
business  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Court  of  Commisioners  of. 
(And  viewp  of  minority) 

Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  On  the  Senate  resolution  of  July  26, 
18d6,  authorizing  the  printing  of  documents  and  maps  accompanying 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  Btates  on  the  location  of 
the  boundary  line  between 

Alcoholic  liquor  traffic.  On  bill  (8. 182)  to  provide  for  a  commission  on 
the  subject  of  the 

Alcoholic  liquors  and  other  poisonous  beverages.  On  joint  resolution 
(S.  Res.  6)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  relation 


to 


Alfers. 

Alger. 

Algier. 

Allcock 

Allen. 

Allen. 

Allin. 

Amann. 

Ambler 


On  bill  (H.  R.  3945)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  B 

On  bill  (S.  368)  grautiug  a  pension  to  Susan  £ 

On  bill  (H.  li.  42-<^9) granting  a  fiension  to  Charlotte... 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1576)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  ... 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3530)  granting  a  pension  to  Albert  L 

On  bill  (H.  R.  ;>645)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca , 

On  bill  (S.  1359)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Erakine  S 

On  bill  (H.  R.  441)  granting  a  pension  to  Kate 

On  bill  (S.  2159)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Almira... 
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1598 

436 

83 

572 

945 
1501 

651 


424 

970 

567 

1564 

82 
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11 
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11 
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11 

343 
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1441 

10 
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859 
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330 
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1119 
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823 

6 

367 

4 

803 
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INDEX  TO  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


Snl»j«ct. 


Ambreclit.    On  bill  (S.  1201)  grantiDg  a  peosion  to  Louise 

Americau  Bank  Note  Company,  in  settlement  of  its  aopounts,  credit  for 
cost  of  certain  postage-stamps  famished  to  Post-Office  Department. 
On  bill  (S.  1968}  to  authorize  the  Postmaster-General  to  allow  to  the. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  Worcester 
Willey,  and  Esther  Smith.    On  bill  (8.  472)  for  the  relief  of  the 

American  nations.  On  bill  (S.  1616)  to  promote  the  political  progress 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 

Anatomical  science,  and  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  graves.  On  bill 
(S.  367)  for  the  promotion  of 

Ancmm.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7168)  granting  a  pension  to  Sallie 

Anderson.    On  bill  (S.  2301)  granting  a  pension  to  Lacy  E 

Anderson.    On  bill  CH.  R.  7436)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Anin*    On  bill  ( H.  R.  5334)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry 

Antes.    On  bill  (H.  R.  .5329)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Arizona.  On  bill  (H.  R.  5496)  to  increase  the  jurisdiction  of  x^robate 
courts,  &c.,  in 

Arms  for  the  use  of  the  States.  On  bill  (S.  509)  to  repeal  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1875,  relating  to  the  purchase  of. 

Armstrong.     On  bill  (S.  855)  for  the  relief  of  David 

Armstrong.     On  bill  (H.  R.  2027)  granting  a  pension  to  Joshua 

Army.  On  bill  (S.  1119)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  hospital  stew- 
ards in  the  United  States  Army  and  to  fix  their  pay  and  allowance. . . 

Army.  On  bill  (S.  137)  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Infantry  branch 
of  the 

Army.  One  year's  pay  and  allowances.  On  bill  (S.  1149)  allowing  dis- 
charged officers  of  the 


No.   i  Vol. 


937 


Arner.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6266)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip 

Arthur.  On  bill  (S.  2053)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Robertson  and 
Chester  A 

Arthur.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5058)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Arthur  Kill.  On  bill  (S.  121)  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Staten  Island  Sound,  known  as 

Ashnelot.  On  bill  (S.  250)  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  wreck 
of  the  United  States  steamer 

Askew.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1742)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas 

Assistant  engineers,  in  the  United  States  Navy  by  restoring  certain 
cadet  engineers  named  therein  to  their  legal  rights  and  to  their  proper 
office  and  rank  in  the  United  States  Navy,  authorizing  and  directing 
the  President  to  appoint  such  cadet  engineers  (graduates)  assistant 
engineers,  to  commission  them  as  such,  and  to  antedate  their  commis- 
sions. On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  for  the  purpose  of  temporarily 
increasing  the  number  of 

Atkinson.     On  bill  (S.  1156)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Ann 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Railway  Company.  On  bill  (S.  584)  to  incor- 
porate the 

Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  Letter  from  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stat'CS  declining  to  transmit  to  the  Senat^e  copies  of 
official  records  and  papers  concerning  the  administration  of  the  office 
of  the  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama 

Atwill.     On  bill  (S.  214)  for  therelief  of  Oscar  Eastraond  and  James  W. 

Austrian  florin  in  the  year  1878.  On  bill  (S.  599)  to  refund  excessive 
duties  caused  by  extraordinary  overvalnation  of  the 

Averell,  U.  S.  A.  On  bill  (S.  2777)  authorizing  the  retirement  of  Brevet 
Maj.  Gen.  William  W 

Ayer.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5277)  granting  a  pension  to  Zeba  S 

Ayres.     On  bill  (S.  363)  granting  a  pension  to  Edward 

Ayers.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (S.  363)  granting  a  x)en8iou  to  Edward 

B. 


1251 


135  i 
24 

94 

1488 
724 
602 

1524 


Babb.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7330)  granting  a  pension  to  Josio  H  924 

Babson.     On  bill  (S.  1065)  granting  a  pension  to  Emeliuc  J 641 

Bacon.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3;i84)  for  the  relief  of  James  M 1335 

Bagley.     On  bill  (H.R.  1627)  granting  a  pension  to  Annie 1132 
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78 
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10 
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391 
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10 
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11 
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INDEX   TO    REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Bailey.     On  bill  (8. 1830)  graDting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  C.  A 

Bailey.     On  bill  (S.  1292)  granting  a  pension  to  Nathan  Z 

Bainter.     On  bill  (S.  145)  for  the  relief  of  James 

Baker.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1580)  for  the  relief  of  Emily  B 

Baker.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1589)  for^the  relief  of  Newton  O 

Baker.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5061)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Samuel 

Baldwin.  On  bill  (S.  178)  for  the  relie/  of  Tobias  6.  Richardson  and 
Albert 

Ballinger.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6126)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  G 

Bangham.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1582)  for  the  relief  of  Eleanor  C 

Bangs,  Brownell  &  Co.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1034)  for  the  relief  of 

Barden.     On  bill  (S.  2353)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Barker.     On  bill  (S.  977)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Barker.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1177)  granting  a  pension  to  Willium  J 

Barnes.     On  bill  (S.  1932)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  M.  Angnsta 

Barnes.     On  bill  (H.  R.  9106)  granting  a  pension  to  Rachel 

Barnes.     On  bill  (S.  2687)  granting  a  pension  to  William  B 

Barr.     On  bill  (H.  R.  2179)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry 

Barracks  at  Baton  Ronge,  La.  (See  Louisiana  State'  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College) 

Barry.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1109)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H 

Barton.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5199)  granting  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas  G. 

Bassett.     On  bill  (S.  996)  for  the  relief  of  Leslie 

Basse tt.     On  bill  (S.  1152)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  E 

Basye.  On  bill  (S.  1764)  lor  the  relief  of  Washington  Wright  and 
Simon 

Battorff.    On  bill  ( S.  364 )  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy 

Banman.     On  bill  ^H.  R.  4589)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick 

Banmhager.     On  bill  (S.  2149)  granting  increase  of  pension  to  Herman 

Beard.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5899)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert 

Beanboncher.    On  bill  (S.  1008)  for  the  relief  of  Victor 

Beck.     On  bill  (S.  1400)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H 

Beck.  On  message  of  the  President  retumiuf^,  with  his  objections  there- 
to, bill  (S.  1400)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H 

Beckley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5^72)  for  the  relief  of  Leon  Howard,  and  R.  D 

Beec)|.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3118)  granting  increase  of  pension  to  Wm.  H.  H . 

Beeman.    On  bill  (S.  826)  granting  a:  pension  to  Cnarles  W 

Beezeley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  576)  for  the  relief  of  Louisa  C 

Belden,  A.  S.    (See  Mexican  Claims  Commission. ) 

Belden.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4400)  granting  a  pension  to  Polly 

Belding.    On  bilHS.  127)  for  the  relief  of  H,  K 

Beleer.     On  bill  (S.  1580)  for  the  relief  of  James 

Bell.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5655)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  B 

BoU.     On  bill  (S.  1876)  for  the  relief  of  Pironis  H 

BeUion.    On  bill  ( 8. 1217 )  granting  a  pension  to  Henry 

Benbam.    On  bill  (S.  812)  chanting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  E.  A , 

Bennett.    On  bill  (H.  R.  746)  granting  a  pension  to  J.  W.  A 

Bennett.     On  bill  (H.  R.  7698)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  K 

Benson.  On  the  petition  for  an  increase  of  pension  of  Thomas.  (To  ac- 
company bill  S.  2336) 

Bent.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6606)  granting  a  pension  to  Sally  B 

Berdau.    On  the  memorial  of  Hiram.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  2619). 

Berkley.  On  bill  (8.  2311)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Benja- 
min F 

Bethnren.    On  bill  (8.  1124)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Beymer.    On  bill  (8.  1719)  recognizing  as  an  enrolling  officer  Eliaa  J.. 

Bickerdyke.    On  bill  (H.  K.  700)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  M.  A 

Bigley.     On  bill  (8.  42)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Nicholas  J  

Billings.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2242)  granting  a  pension  to  K.  G 

Binsham.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3501)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  J 

Bird,     (hi  bill  (H.  R.  1278)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann 

Birney.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7156)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria  A 

Bishop.    On  bill  (S.  2028)  granting  a  pension  to  £.  8 

Bishop.     On  bill  H.  R.  6688)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Bixby.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4027)  granting  a  pension  to  Sophia  F 

Bixby,  Capt.  W.  H.     {See  Sea-Coast  Fortifications  in  Europe) 
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Vol. 
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10 

282 
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482 
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10 
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1487 

11 
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11 
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11 
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11 
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1593 

11 

926 
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1440 

10 

1283 
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1448 

10 

605 
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1401 

10 

351 
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1225 
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1159 

7 

576 

5 

1219 

7 

790 

6 

845 

6 

550 

5 
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INDEX   TO   REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


No.      Vol. 


Blake,  U.  S.  N.     On  bill  (S.  2399)  for  the  relief  of  Pay  Clerk  Charles. 

Blake.     On  bill  (S.  369)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  A 

Blake.     On  bill  (H.  R.  15*20)  granting  a  pension  to  Marv  F 

Blake.     On  bill  (H.  H.  3520)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H 

Blakely.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1345)  granting  a  pension  to  Nathaniel  H.... 

Blanchard.    On  bill  (S.  1363)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Bliss.    On  bill  (S.  1783)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  George  . . . 
Blood.    On  bill  (S.  2263)  granting  a  pension  to  Col.  James  H. 


Boggs.    On  bill  (S.  722)  for  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Ellen  M 

Bolles.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1136)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  E 

Bollman.     On  bill  (H.  R.  336o)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry 

Boon.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7931)  granting  a  pension  to  Clark 

Boone.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4T3)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Boulter.    On  bill  (S.  2418)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  E 

Bounties  paid  to  enlisted  men  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  On  the 
petition  of  citizens  of  West  Burke,  Caledonia  County,  Vermont,  pray- 
ing for  an  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 

Bowen.    On  the  petition  of  Rebecca  T : 

Bowers.    On  bill  (S.  224)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  F 

Bowling.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6797  )  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  W 

Bowman.    On  petition  for  pension  of  James  W 

Boyd.    On  bill  (S.  2485)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert 

Boyler.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6825)  granting  a  pension  to  James  R 

Bradley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5394)  granting  a  pension  to  Sally  Ann 

Bragg.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1574)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  L 

Bramard  and  others.    On  bill  (S.  1987)  for  the  relief  of  David  L 

Branch.     On  bill  (S.  857)  granting  a  pension  to  Dudley  B 

Branch.    On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 

thereto,  bill  (S.  857)  granting  a  pension  to  Dudley  S 

Brentano.    On  bill  (S.  1766)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Bridesbarg  and  Schuylkill  Arsenals  and  the  Naval  Asylum,  and  the  re- 
placement of  iron  railings  therefor.  On  the  resolution  of  the  select 
and  common  coancils  of  Philadelphia,  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the 

walls  inclosing  the 

Bridges.    On  bill  (S.  652)  granting  a  pension  to  Dillon 

Bridges.     On  bill  (S.  1169)  granting  a  pension  to  John  S 

Bridges,  jr.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4^)89)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Briggs.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3828)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  C.  M 

Uriggs.     On  bill  (S.  239)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A 

Brinegar.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4116)  to  increase  the  pension  of  John  P 

Brodie.  On  the  petition  requesting  that  a  certificate  of  merit  may  be 
given  to  Sergeant  E.  H ". 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  On  bill  (S.  1847)  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
Federal  building  in 

Brooks.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5472)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Henry 

Brooks.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3645)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah...' 

Brookshire.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4644)  granting  a  pension  to  Noah  B 

Brown.    On  the  petition  of  George 

Brown.     On  the  petition  of  James  A 

Brown.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1997)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  R 

Brown.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1273)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  J 

Brown.    On  bill  (S.  134)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Shadrach.. 

Brown.  On  bill  (H.  R.  (^17)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas 

Browuell.     On  the  petition  of  Horace  W.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  2570), 

Brownins.     On  bill  (S.  113)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 

Bruce.     On  bill  (S.  788)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Ti  

Brundridge.     On  bill  (S.  2198)  <;ranting  a  pension  to  Charles 

Bmner.     Oil  bill  (H.  R.  702)  granting  a  pension  to  Dr.  J.  F 

Bryan.  On  bill  (S.  1263)  for  tho  relief  of  Richard  T 

Bryan  &  Co.     On  the  resolution  to  refer  to  the  Conrt  of  Claims  the  claim 
ofC.  B 

Buchanan.     On  bill  (H.  R.  88'.^)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Buck.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3614)  granting  a  pension  to  Charlotte 

Bulman.  On  bill  (H.  R.  8977)  to  restore  to  the  pension-roll  the  name 
of  Samuel '. 

Bull.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2740)  for  the  relief  of  Norman  S 
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VII 


Sabjeot. 


Bullock.    On  bill  (S.  421)  granting  a  pension  to  Isabella. 

Bandy.     On  bill(S.:J65)  for  the  relief  of  Martin  L 

Burbank.  On  petition  for  an  increase  of  pension  of  Abby  L.  (To  ac- 
company bill  S.  2192)  

Bnrcbard.    On  bill  (8. 570)  for  tbe  relief  of  Jabez « 

Bnrki.    On  bill  (S.  843)  granting  a  pension  to  Elise 

Burnett.  On  bill  (8.  2(mS)  granting  ap  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Ward  B 

Bnrrill.    On  bill  (8.  Iti26)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  J 

Burrill.    On  bill  (H.R.  5583)  granting  a  pension  to  John  G 

Bush.    On  bill  (S.  1534) for  the  relief  of  Martin  Grigsby  and  John  P  . .. 

Butler.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  7749)  granting  a  pension  to  Aretus  N 

Batler.     On  bill  (S.  2025)  granting  a  pension  to  James *. 

Butler.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (8. 2025)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

Butler.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5411)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Butler.    On  bill  (8. 773)  granting  a  pension  to  M.  Louise 

C. 

Cadwallader.    On  bill  (8. 2166)  for  the  relief  of  John  F 

Cain.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5552)  for  the  relief  of  James 

Callahan.    On  bill  (S.  311)  for  the  relief  of  Michael 

Callanan.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4134)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 

Callanan.    On  bill  (8. 2134)  erauting^  a  pension  to  ratrick  A 

Campbell.    On  bill  (H.R.^^T)  granting  a  pension  to  George  H 

Campbell.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8150)  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse' 

Campbell.    On  bill  (H.  R.  698)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip  D 

Candee.    On  bill  (8. 725)  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  G.  W : 

Capeheart.    On  bill  (8. 1481)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Col. 

Charles  E 

Capron  collection  of  Japanese  works  of  art.   On  bill  (8. 1772)  providing 

ror  the  purchase  of  the 

Carey.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6225)  granting  a  pension  to  Abigail  H 

Carleton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1889)  grantitig  a  pension  to  Isaac 

Carleton.     On  bilHH.  R.  7074)  granting  a  pension  to  William  P 

Carlin.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6314)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

Carll.    On  bill  (H.R.  1106)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  B 

Carmichael.     On  bill  (H.  K.  3902)  granting  a  pension  to  Susannah 

Carr.     On  bill  (8.  1431)  granting  a  pension  to  Jane 

Carrick.    On  bill  (8.  1038)  for  .the  relief  of  Robert 

Carroll.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4642)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

Carroll.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8602^  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  M 

Cartin.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6566)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  1 

Case.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8835)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob 

Caskey.    On  bill  (H.  R.  936;  granting  a  pension  to  Jamed T 

easier.    On  bill  (8.  2532)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M.  R 

Caseard.    On  joint  resolution  (8.  R.  56)  permitting  the  acceptance  of  a 

gold  medal  from  the  Goyemment  of  i  rauce  by  Augustus  J 

Casteel.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6795)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sarah 

Caswell.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1634)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  A 

Cellar.    On  bill  ^8.  895)  granting  a  pension  to  Rachael  Fleming , 

Chalfant.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2011)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph 

Chamberlain.     On  bill  (8. 988)  for  the  relief  of  William  R.  Wheaton  and 

Charles  H 

Chambers.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7299)  granting  a  pension  to  Green 

Chambliss.     On  bill  (H.  R.  68)  for  the  refief  of  William  P 

Chance.    On  bill  (8.  2088)  for  the  relief  of  the  ownersi  officers,  and 

crew  of  the  British  bark 

Chandler.    On  bill  (8.  1630)  granting  a  pension  to  James  C 

Chandler.    On  message  of  the  Presiaent  returning,  with  his  objections 

thereto,  bill  ^8.  1630)  granting  a  pension  to  Ja  mes 

Chapman.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3539)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Hannah  M. 

Chapman.    On  bill  (8.  2075)  granting  a  pension  to  Jackson 

Chapman.    On  bill  (8. 2259)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas 
Charlotte,  N.  C.    On  bill  (8.  246)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building  at 
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Subject. 


Chase.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6372)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  A 

Chase.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4382)  granting  a  pension  to  John  F 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  On  bill  (S.  557)  to  grant,  for  the  nse  of  the  pnb- 
lic,  a  street  across  the  United  States  gronnds  in  the  city  of 

Cheatham.    On  bill  (S.21)  for  the  relief  of  Adelicia 

Cheney.    On  the  petition  of  A.J-. 

Cheney.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2197)  granting  a  pension  to  Fidelia  A 

Chenoweth.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1352)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac 

Cherokee  claims.  On  bill  (S.  1601)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain  

Cherokee  reservation  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  On  bill  (H.  R.  138)  to 
provide  for  the  sale  of  the 

Cheyenne  and  Northern  Railway  Company  to  bnild  its  road  across  the 
Fort  Russell  and  Fort  Laramie  Military  Reservation.  On  bill  (S.  2222) 
to  authorize  the 

Chicago.  On  bill  (S.  1394)  to  provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
market  value  of  certain  property  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Seci-etary  of  Treasury  to  sell  and  convey  the  same 

Chinese.  On  bill  (S.  1991)  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relat- 
to 


ing 


Chirouse.    On  bill  (8. 1375)  for  the  relief  of  E.C 

Chittenden  Brothers.    On  bill  (S.  938)  for  the  relief  of 

Christian  Brothers'  College  of  Saint  Louis.  On  bill  (S.  381)  for  the 
relief  of  the  trustees  of  the 

Christie.     On  bill  TH.  R.  5024)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Cinnabar  and  Clark's  Forks  Railroad  Company.  On  bill  (S.  980)  grant- 
ing right  of  way  to  the 

Cinnabar  and  Claik's  Fork  Railroad  Company.  On  bill  (S.  960)  grant- 
ing right  of  way  to  the.    (And  views  of  the  minority) 

Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana.  On  bill  (S.  709)  for  the  relief  of  the. 
(And  views  of  the  minority) 

Clark.  .  On  bill  (H.  R.  414)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  B 

Clark.     On  bill  (S.  827)  granting  a  {tension  to  Qeorge 

Clark.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4410)  foi  the  relief  of  John  C - 

Clark.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3375)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D 

Clark.    On  bill  (S.  ICtbl)  granting  a  pension  to  Lorenzo  A 

Clark.     On  bill  (H.  R.  43o6)  granting  a  pension  to  William  F 

Clark.    On  bill  ( S.  1287)  granting  a  pension  to  William  L 

Clark  &  Co.    On  bill  (S.  41)  for  the  relief  of  James  S 

Clarke.     On  bill  (S.  32)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  D 

Clifford.     On  bill  (8.738)  for  the  relief  of  James 

Coan.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  for  the  relief  of  John  A 

Cochran.    On  bill  (H.  R.  908)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  E 

Cockrum.    On  bill  (H.  R.  116)  granting  a  pension  to  Albertine 

Coffee.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1108)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret, 


No. 


Coffin.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1150)  granting  a  pension  to  Catharine  E 
Cohn.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5881)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  8 


Colbath.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1585)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret 

Colby.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1474)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  C 

Col6.    On  bill  (8.380)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  H 

Coleman.    On  bi  11  (H.  R.  8351 )  granting  a  pension  to  Edward 

Collins.    On  bill  (H.  R.  613)  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 

Collins.     On  bill  (H.  R.  7728)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Collins.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3516)  g^ranting  a  pension  to  Fanny 

Collins.    On  bill  (S.  891)  granting  a  pension  to  Geriah 

Collinsworth.  On  bill  (8. 1648)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
William 

Colorado.  On  bill  (S.  St*b)  to  relieve  the  State  of  Colorado  from  charges 
on  account  of  ordnance  stores  furnished  to  the  State  and  Territory  of. 

Colvin.    On  bill  (8. 677)  granting  a  pension  to  Seth 

Combs  and  others.    On  bill  (8.  88)  for  the  relief  of  R.G 

Commander  in  the  Navy,  and  to  correct  an  error  in  relation  to  an  ap- 
pointment therein.    On  bill  (8.  962)  touching  the  grade  of 

Commerce.    On  bill  (8.  1093)  to  regulate.    (Parte  1  and  2) 

Common  schools.  On  bill  (8. 194)  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  tempo- 
rary support  of 
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IX 


Subject. 


Coiiimnck.    Ou  bill  (H.  R.  G4G)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  M 

Comprobst.    On  bill  (S.  379)  granting  a  pension  to  David 

Comstook.    On  bill  (S.  1016)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Abel 

Comstock.    On  bill  (S.  146)  for  the  relief  of  GeorgeS 

Condon.    On  bill  (H.  R.  415)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Connelly.    On  biU  (H.R.  6257)  for  the  relief  of  Julia 

Connolly.     On  bill  (H.  R.  225)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel 

Connor.    On  bill  (S.  1537)  for  the  relief  of  B.  B 

Connor.  On  bill  (S.  1537)  for  the  relief  of  B.  B.  (Views  of  the  minority. 
Part2) 

Connor.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6819)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Conrad.     On  bill  (H.  R.  944)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Jano 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  amendment  to.  (Sre  Suf- 
frage to  women) 

Conway.    On  bill  (H.  R.  914)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fanny 

Conwell.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3177)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Ann  J 

Cook.     On  bill  (S.  1018)  for  the  relief  of  Patrick ^ 

Cooley.    On  bill  (S.  233)  granting  a  pension  to  Christiana . .  .• 

Cooley.     On  bill  (S.  1844)  granting  a  pension  to  Orrin  P 

Coon.     On  bUl(S.793)  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 

Coon.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4976)  granting  a  pension  to  Tobias  M 

Cooney.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4544)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  E 

Cooney.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3402)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Lizzie  £ 

Corbin.    On  bill  (S.  1262)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  G 

Corcoran.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1815)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  On  biU  (S.  llS))  to  exempt  from  taxation  all 
property  held  by  the  trustees  of  the 

Corea.  On  Joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  permission  to  one  or  more  ofElcers  of  the 
Army  to  accept  temporary  service  under  the  Government  of 

Corey.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6012)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Leander 

Corinth,  Miss.  On  bill  (S.  2725)  to  construct  a  road  to  the  national  ceme- 
tery at 

Coming.    On  bill  (8. 1666)  granting  a  pension  to  Edward 

Coronna,  Taussig  &.  Co.  and  others.    On  bill  (S.  535)  for  the  relief  uf  . . 

Corzatt.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3287)  granting  a  pension  to  Silas .' 

Cotton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6117)  granting  a  pension  to  James  D 

Coulson.    On  bill  (8.249)  for  the  payment  for  the  legal  services  of  So  well. 

Cozzins.     On  bill  (S.  653)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Cramblitt.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6000)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W 

Cranston.    On  bill  (S.  68)  for  the  relief  of  S.  B 

Craven.  On  bill  (S.  670)  to  increase  the  pension  of  the  widow  of  the 
late  Commander  T.  A.  M 

Cravens.    On  bill  (H.  R.  330»)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Joseph  R  — 

Crawford.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5527 )  granting  a  pension  to  Emeline 

Crawford.    On  the  petition  of  John  8.  E.  J 

Creecy.     On  the  petition  of  Charles  E 

Creecy.  On  bill  (S.  2820)  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  finally  determine  the  claim  of  Charles  E 

Crimmins.    On  bill  (8.  160)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  E 

Crocker.  On  bill  (H.  R.  650)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Char- 
lotte D 

Cronkhite.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8352)  granting  a  pension  to  Levi  A 

Crook.    On  bill  (8.  100)  for  the  relief  of  William  H 


Vol. 


Crowday.    On  bill  (8.  853)  granting  a  pension  to  Reuben 

Crowley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5^2)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Crutchett.    On  petition  of  James 

Crymble.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1548)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen 

CuUen.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6183)  granting  a  pension  to  Bridget  M 

Cummings.    On  bill  (S.  2267)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Laurinda 

Cunningham.    On  bill  (8. 828)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  P 

Cunningham.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5414)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria 

Curry.    On  bill  (H.  R.  9457)  granting  a  pension  to  Martin  V 

Curry.  On  bill  (8.  438)  for  the  relief  of  James  Filor,  William  Pinkney, 
and  William 

Cusbman.  On  petition  for  increase  of  pension  of  Mrs.  Nannie.  (To  ac- 
company bill  8.  2148)  
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Sulijoct. 


No. 


D. 

Cutler.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3551)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W 

Da^ley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6555)  granting  a  pension  to  Stokeley  D 

Dailey.     On  bill  (S.  2450)  granting  a  pension  to  Abner .* 

Dakota.  On  bill  (S.  476)  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Da- 
kota into  the  Union,  and  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  North 
Dakota 

Dakota,  Territory  of.  On  bill  (H.  R.588B^  to  legalize  and  validate  the 
general  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lor  the  incorporation  of  insur- 
ance companies,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  authorize  and  empower 
the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory  to  pass  snch  general  laws  — 

Dakota  with  certain  sums  of  money.  On  bill  (S.  li!249)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  credit  the  Territory  of 

Daly.    On  bill  (S.  983)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael 

Dalzell.     On  bill  (S.  1607)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  E.  B. 

Dane.    On  bill  (H.  R.  551)  granting  a  pension  to  Rhoda. 

Dauer.    On  bill  (S.  2197)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry 

Daniel.    On  bill  (S.  423)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Darling.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7257)  granting  a  pension  to  James  H 

Davenport.    On  bill  (S.  824)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Ida 

Davidson.    On  bill  (S.  2321)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Clara  B. 

Davis.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1468)  increasing  the  pension  of  John  P 

Davis.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5656)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  S 

Davis.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6125)  granting  a  pension  to  W.  C 

Day.     On  bill  (S.  266)  for  the  relief X)1  L.  Madison 

Day.    On  bi  11  ( H.  R.  448)  granting  a  pension  to  Newton 

Defenbaugh.    On  bill  (H.  R.  634)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  ^ear  ending  June  30, 
1886,  and  prior  year».  On  bill  (H.  R.  9726)  making  appropriations  to 
supply 

De  Krafi't.  On  petition  asking  for  an  increase  of  pension  of  Elizabeth  S. 
(To  accompany  bill  S.  2223) 

De  Krafit.  On  bill  (S.  2730)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Eliza- 
beth S • 

De  Kratft.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (S.  2223)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  S 

Delaware  Indians.  On  bill  (S.  943)  to  pay  the  value  of  certain  lands  in 
Kansas  to  the 

Delia  Torre.    On  bill  (S.  492)  for  the  relief  of  Frank  and  Susan  F 

Del  p.     On  bin  (H.  R.  4460)  granting  a  pension  to  John  W 

Deming.     On  bill  (H.  R.  2971)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis 

Do  Motto.    On  bill  (8.  791)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W 

Denny.  On  bill  (S.  1192)  granting  apension  to  Alfred 

Denny.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto  bill  (S.  1 192)  granting  a  pension  to  Alfred 

Denton.     On  bill  (S.  2420)  granting  a  pension  to  Sidney 

Denver,  Colo.  On  bill  (S.  1592)  to  change  the  limit  of  appropriation  for 
the  public  building  at 

De  Quindre.  On  bill  (S.  2451)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Julia 

Deremer.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5335)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip 

Deruiody.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1505)  grc^nting  a  pension  to  William 

Desertion.  On  bill  (S.  1471)  to  remove  charge  of  desertion  from  certain 
soldiers 

Dcvereaux.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1100)  granting  a  pension  to  Jace  W 

Dowe}'.  On  bill  (H.  R.  3110)  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  amend 
the  record  of  Harrison 

De  Witt.    On  bill  (S.  2293)  granting  a  pension  to  Hannah  C 

DickenH.     On  bill  (S.  22t)9)  for  the  relief  of  William 

DickiiiHOn.    On  bill  (S.  2162)  for  the  relief  of  Perez 

Dickinson.  On  bill  (S.2162)  for  the  relief  of  Perez.  (Views  of  the  mi- 
nority ) 

Dickson  and  others.     On  bill  (S.  290)  for  the  relief  of  Davidson 

Digeht  of  International  Law.  On  Joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  authoriz- 
ing the  publication  of  an  edition  of  a 

Disabled  and  dependent  soldiers.    On  bill  (S.  1886)  for  the  relief  of... 
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Subject. 


Disabled  officers  of  the  Army.     On  bill  (8.  2193)  to  retire 

District  of  Colombia.  On  bill  (S.  1212)  for  the  fnrther  protection  of 
property  from  tire,  and  safety  of  lives,  in  the 

Dobbs.  On  petition  of  Isaac  6.  Reed  and  others  asking  that  a  pension 
be  granted  to  William.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  2190) 

Dodge.     On  bill  (S.  301;  for  the  relief  of  William  C 

Doggett.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8372)  granting  a  pension  to  John  £ 

I  )omeyer.    On  bill  (S.  1520)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry 

Donaldson.    On  bill  (S.  1459)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Walter  A. 

Doman.    Ob  bill  (H.  R.  511^)  granting  a  pension  to  Johanna 

Dongherty.    On  petition  of  Mary  Ann. 

Douglas.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2805)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  S 

Dover,  N.  J.  On  bill  (S.  i:i77)  to  grant  the  ri|^ht  of  way  for  rail- 
way purposes  through  the  lands  of  the  United  States  powder- 
depot  near 

Dow.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3^)63)  granting  a  pension  to  Jeanette 

Downing.     On  bill  (H.  R.  ««)  for  the  relief  of  D.  E 

Downing.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3737)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H 

Downs.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4462)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha 

Doyle.    On  bill  (S.  1367)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Catherine.. 

Drew.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6502)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucy  Ann 

Driscoll.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4517)  granting  a  pension  to  Timothy 

Dnnne.     On  bill  (8.  1576)  for  the  relief  of  Col.  James  C 

Dnbacb.     On  bill  (H.  R.  704)  granting  a  pension  to  Benjamin 

Dubbs.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4407)  granting  a  pension  to  Cyrus  

Dudley.    On  bill  (8.  498)  for  the  relief  of  George  T 

Duify.    On  bill  (8.  1930)  granting  a  pension  to  John  

Duke.     On  bill  (8.  1098)  granting  a  pension  to  Hugh  R 

Dnmire.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8057)  granting  a  pension  to  Theodore 

Dunbar.    On  bill  (H.  R.  'SS36)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

Dunlap.    On  bill  (8.  2167)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Mrtrgaret 

Dunlap.     On  bill  (H.  R.  2013)  for  the  relief  of  Myron  E 

Dutcher.    On  bill  (H.  R.  643U)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucy  Q 

Dnvall.     On  bill  (H.  R.  887)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  8 

Dyer.    On  bill  (8.  1071)  for  the  reliet  of  Frances  W 

E. 

Early.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3379)  granting  a  pension  to  George G 

Enstmond.     On  bill  (8.  214)  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Atwill  and  Oscar. 

Edes.    On  bill  (8.  2144)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Grace  F 

Edwards.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1286)  granting  a  pension  to  Agnes  M 

Egan.     On  petition  of  Mary  Anna  

Egan.     On  bill  (8.  2682)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  W 

Ehle.     On  bill  (8.  1775)  for  the  relief  of  Eliza  Ellen 

Eichman.    On  bill  (H.  R.  602)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Anna  D.  W. 

Eight-hour  law.  On  bill  (8.  1)^4)  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  ac- 
counts of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  arising  under  the 

Eitapence.     On  bill  (8.  2330)  granting  a  pension  to  Anthon 

Elderkin.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5995)  granting  a  pension  to  David  T 

Eldridge.     On  bill  (  H.  R.  2145)  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 

Ellis.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1782)  granting  a  pension  to  Cornelia  W 

Ellis.     On  bill  (8.2183)  granting  a  pension  to  Hiram  R 

Ellis.  On  bill  ^8. 1963)  to  compensat-e,  for  services  rendered  the  Govern- 
ment, Isainh  W.  Lees  and  H.  II 

Ellis.     On  bill  (H.R.  3908)  for  the  relief  of  John 

Emery.     On  bill  (8.929)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  H 

Enders.     On  bill  (8. 276)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip  C 

English.     On  bill  (8.502)  for  the  relief  of  J.  M 

Enlind.    On  bill  (8.2061)  granting  a  pension  to  Johanna  Sofia 

Equalize  the  bounties  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  late  war 
for  the  Union.     On  bill  (8. 778)  to 

Ervin.    On  bill  (8.542)  lor  the  relief  of  William 

Estes.     On  bill  (8. 1047)  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  H 

Ei5ty .    On  bill  (8. 810)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  J 
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Subject. 


Etheridge.  Oa  bill  (S.  506)  for  the  relief  of  William  B.  Stokes  aud 
Emerson.     (And  views  of  the  minority) 

Evans.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4426)  granting  a  pension  to  Fannie  E 

Evans.  On  bills  (S.  1143  and  1361)  for  the  relief  of  Richard  M.  Green 
and  Robley  D 

Evans.    On  bill  (S.277)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  P.   

Executive  Mansion.  On  bill  (S.  1868)  providing  for  an  extension  of 
the 


F. 

Fain.     Ou  bill  (H.  R.  260)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  S 

Falconer.     On  bill  ( H.  R.  ^43)  i^ranting  a  pension  to  Alexander 

Farnuni.     On  bill  (S.7H7)  granting  a  pension  to  Reuben 

Farqubar.    Ou  bill  (S.  678)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Howard 

Farqnhar.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1201)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Howard  . .. 

Farrell.     On  bill  (S.:M)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Sultana  S...  /. 

Farris.    Ou  bill  (H.  R.  61:{G)  granting  an  increase  of  pensiou  to  John  W. 

Faulk.     Ou  bill  (S.  2147)  grunting  a  pension  to  George 

Paul  kner.     On  bill  ( H.  R.  2357)  for  the  relief  or  Mary  Woodlee  and  H.  H . 

Faulkner.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  5779)  granting  a  pension  to  Peter 

Felthousen.    Ou  bill  (S.  1803)  tor  the  relief  of  William  H.  Akinsand 

Jacob  D ^. 

Feltner.    Ou  bill  ( H.  R.  6045)  granting  a  pensiou  to  Adam 

Fenlon.    On  bill  (S.  392)  for  the  relief  of  Edward 

Ferguson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  844)  granting  a  pensiou  to  Daniel  T 

Ferguson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  533)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 

Ferrifl.    On  bill  (S.  2427)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 

ElizaM 

Field.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4808)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Filor.    On  bill  (S.  438)  for  the  relief  of  William  Curry,  William  Pink- 

ney,  and  James 

Fillebrown.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1138)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Mary  E.. . 

Finagan.    On  bill  (S.  2255)  granting  a  pension  to  Patrick 

Fiocher.    On  bill  (S.  1706)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D 

Fink.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4572)  granting  a  pension  to  Willis  W 

First  National  Ban)c  of  Newton,  Mass.    On  bill  (S.  7)  for  the  relief  of 

the 


First  National  Bank  of  Portland,  Oreg.  On  bill  (S.  84)  for  the  relief 
of  the 

Fish.    On  bill  (S.  953)  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  L 

Fish.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1185)  for  the  reUef  of  Emma  H 

Fisher.    On  bill  (S.  1190)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Bet^amin. 

Fisher.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3152)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza 

Fisher.    On  bill  (S.147)  for  the  relief  of  George  S 

Fisher.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3954)  granting  a  pension  to  Henrietta 

Fisher.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3321)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  C 

Fisher.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7470)  for  the  relief  of  William 

Fitch.    On  the  petition  of  William 

Fitger.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1945)  granting  a  pension  to  Jeremiah  M 

Fitzpatrick.    On  bill  (S.  2803)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael 

Flagg.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4026)  granting  a  pension  to  Algernon  S 

Flaharty.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1475)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret 

Fleroming.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3173)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  H 

Fletcher.  On  bill  (S.  130)  for  the  relief  of  John 

Flint.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5323)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W 

Florida.  On  bill  (S.  1729)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  settle  and  pay  the  claim  of  the  State  of 

Focht.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5406)  granting  a  pension  to  Josiah 

Foote.    On  bill  (S.  1641)  for  flie  relief  of  Frederick 

Forbes.    On  bill  (II.  R.  8336)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Dun- 
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Foreign  steamship  companies  arising  from  the  illegal  exaction  of  ton- 
nage duos.  On  bill  (S.  1651)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  final  adjustment  of  claims  of  certain 

Foreman.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6193)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles 
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Subject. 

. I 

Forgey.    On  bill  (S.  1825)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Forman.    On  bill  (S.  1868)  for  the  relief  of  W.  T.  H 

For83'th.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3946)  granting  a  pension  to  Alexander 

Fort.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1319)  to  Increase  the  pension  of  Robert  D 

Fort  Brady,  Mich.  On  bill  (8.  753)  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  old 
site  of 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  On  bill  (S.  1611)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  build- 
ing at  

Fort  Greene.    (See  Newport,  R.  I.) 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  On  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  of  January  5, 
1886,  transniittin||^  estimates  for  school-building  at  barracks  at 

Port  Marion,  at  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.  On  bill  (S.  457)  for  the  repair 
of .» 

Fort  Monroe,  Ya.  On  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitting  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  wharf  at 

Fort  Omaha,  Nebr.,  &,c.  On  bill  (S.  1861)  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the 
site  of 

Fortress  Monroe,  Ya.  On  bill  (S.  1148)  providing  for  the  construction  of 
an  iron  pier  at 

Fossett.    Ob  bill  (H.  R.  5261)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac 

Foster.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3367)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A 

Fought.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1902)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Simon . 

FoiUke.    On  bill  (S.  501)  for  the  relieT  of  Charles  W 

Fourteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  Yolunteers.  On  bill  (S.  387)  for  the  relief 
of  the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  certain  recruits  for  the 

Forest.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5100)  granting  a  pension  to  Eleanor 

Fractional  parts  of  a  gallon  of  distilled  spirits.  On  the  several  amend- 
ments intended  to  oe  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4883)  relating  to 
the  taxation  of 

Francesco.    On  bill  (S.  424)  giving  a  military  record  to  Alexander 

Francesco.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6044)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza 

Franklin.     On  bill  ( H.  R.  7365)  for  the  reliefof  Nancy : 

Fraser.     On  bill  (S.  1771)  for  the  relief  of  John 

Frasner.    On  bill  (H.  R.  515)  granting  a* pension  to  Althea  A 

Freels.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4287)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  J 

Frees.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1989)  granting  a  pension  to  John  C 

Freights,  commodities,  and  prices  for  the  period  from  1873  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  compliance  with  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  July  5, 
1884,  and  January  20, 1885,  directing  the  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion Routes  to  the  Seaboard  to  take  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring statistical  data  relative  to 

French.    On  bill  (8.  1585)  granting  a  pension  to  Alpheus  R 

French.     On  bill  (8.  1103)  granting  a  pension  to  Caroline  E 

French.  On  bill  (8.  609)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
Henry  8 

Frost.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4374)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel 

Fucfas.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6489)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Barbara 

Fuller.  On  bill  (H.  R.  1351)  to  restore  to  the  pension-roll  the  name  of 
Andrew  J 

Fuller.    On  bill  (8.  2488)  granting  a  pension  to  John  B 

Fumiss.    On  bill  (8.  2454)  granting  a  pension  to  James  8 

G. 

Ga^on.    On  bill  (8.  2363)  granting  a  pension  to  Marcel 

Gaines.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5234)  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse  H 

Gallagher.    On  bill  ( H.R.3627)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs. Elizabeth  K . . 

Galleyan.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3941)  irranting  a  pension  to  Mary  M 

Gamble.    On  bill  (8.  505)  for  the  relief  of  William  J 

Gara^hty.    On  bill  (8.  23(i6)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Gardmer.    On  bill  (S.  2660)  granting  a  pension  to  Annie  E 

Gardner.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1184)  granting  u  pension  to  Stephen • . . . 

Garis.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6830)  granting  a  pension  to  Aaron 

Garnet.    On  letter  from  the  State  Department  in  regard  to  balance  due 

to  the  estate  of  Henrv  Highland 

Garon,  jr.     On  bill  (8. 625)  tor  the  relief  of  Lewis 


No. 


771 

1217 

681 

207 

67 

645 
109 

289 

184 

177 

417 

1214 

1241 

1089 

812 

16:1 

229 
1021 


Vol. 


5 
7 
5 
4 


5 
4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

7 
7 
7 
6 
4 

4 
6 


1472 

11 

25 
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579 

5 

1065 

6 

193 

4 

860 

6 

662 

5 

49(i 

5 

1613 

11 

767 

5 

400 

5 

717 

5 

1343  , 

^    'I 

1012 

3.59 

4 

1375 

10 

1117 

7 

1209 

7 

548 

5 

322 

4 

927 

6 

506 

5 

1208 

7 

1378 

10 

819 

6 

1572 

11 

11)4 

4 

131) 

4 
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Subject. 


Garrard.    Od  bill  (H.  R.  4816)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrn.  Letitia  J 

Garrett.    On  bill  (H.R.  1840)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  F 

GaBton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  550)  granting  a  penfiion  to  Adam 

Gear.  On  bill  (H.  R.  3921)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Richard. 
General  Laud  Office.  On  bill  (S.  2877)  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the. 
Georgia.    For  the  relief  of  the  State  of.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  2457) . . 

Gettes.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2196)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A 

Getty,  U.  S.  A.  (retired).    On  bill  (S.  225)  to  place  upon  the  retired  list 

of  the  Army  I  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier-general,  Col. 

George  W 

Gilbeau.    On  bill  (S.718)  for  the  relief  of  Francis 

Gill.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3489)  panting  a  pension  to  Amelia  J 

Gill.    Ou  bill  (S.  664)  ^ranting  a  pension  to  Amelia  J 

Gillespie.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1344)  granting  a  pension  to  W.'lliani  H.  H 

Gilliam.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8374)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Mary  M 

Gi Iman.    On  bill  (S.  811)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Susan 

Gilmore.    On  bill  (S.  1189)  for  the  relief  of  Bessie  S 


Vol. 


Glastetter.    On  bill  (S.  2132)  granting  a  pension  to  Fridoliue 

Goble.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2176)  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 

Goode.    On  bill  (H.  R.  619)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  F.  H    . . 

Goodmm.    On  petition  of  Turner  C.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  2397) 

Googins.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8635)  granting  a  pension  to  Irene 

Gordon.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6638)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Gorrissen.    On  biU  (H.  R.  2423)  for  the  relief  of  V.  F 

Goss.    On  bill  (H.  R.  549)  granting  a  pension  to  Enoch 

Gott.    On  biU  (S.  2258)  to  increase  t-he  pension  of  James  £ 

Goyaux.    On  bill  (8.  567)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Lucieu 

Grant.    On  the  i)etition  of  Albert 

Grant.    On  bill  (S.  267)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  A 

Gra}'.    On  bill  (S.  204)  granting  a  pension  to  Frank 

Gray.    On  the  petition  of  George  L  

Gray.    On  bill  (S.  165)  for  the  relief  of  William  H 

Greely,  Lieut.  Adolphus  W.  On  bill  (8.  1160)  authorizing  his  retire- 
ment with  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel,  and  also  the  bill  (S.  '^'SM)  to 
provide  for  one  additional  assistant  adjutabt-general|  with  the  rank 
of  ms^or  of  cavalry .* 

Green.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2193)  granting  a  pension  to  Amelia  M 

Green.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2939)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  H 

Green.  On  bills  (8.  1143  and  1:361)  for  the  relief  of  Kobley  D.  Evans  and 
Richard  M 

Gn^nsburgh  Limestone  Company  and  others.  On  bill  (8.  1829)  for  the 
relief  of  the 

Gregg.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5937)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah 


Griffin.    On  bill  (S.  784j  granting  a  pension  to  William  A 

Griggs.    On  bill  (H.  R.  88^)  granting  a  pension  to  Abraham  P 

Grigsby.    On  bill  (8. 1534)  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Bush  and  Martin 

GrissoiK    On  bill  (H.  R.  7617)  granting  a  pensiou  to  Solomon  J 

Grivot.    On  bill  (S.  177)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Maurice 

Groff.    On  bill(S.  1041)  for  the  relief  of  William  B 

Gummo.    On  bill  (8.  1951)  for  the  relief  of  John  W 

Guy.    On  bill  (H.R.  7253)  grantinsr  a  pension  to  Joseph 1 

Guyse.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3205)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W 

G  Wynne.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1 361)  gran  ting  a  pension  to  NiraD 


H. 

Hackett  and  others.    On  bill  (8.  2126)  for  the  relief  of  Peter 1465 

Hadlock.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1142)  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia 1226 

Hagerman.    On  bill  (S.  2160)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  J 786 

Hagne.    On  bill  (S.  1127)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah 116 

Hahneman.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8180)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Charles 1609 

Haines.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2626)  granting  a  pension  to  Silas  K i  138(5 

Hair.    On  bill  (H*.  R.  4977)  granting  a  pensiou  to  James  N 760 

Haldeman.    On  bill  (H.  R.  658)  for  the  relief  of  Francis  W 1474 

Hale.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6039)  granting  a  peusiou  to  Greenville  R I  1096 

Hale.     On  bill  (S.  123^)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  S :  1282 
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XV 


Subject. 


Hall.  On  bill  (H.  R.  5891)  tu  authorizo  a  patent  for  i-ertuin  Iniuls  to  io- 
sne  toEHziirB 

Hall.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3141)  graDtiog  a  pension  to  Polly 

Ham.    On  bill  (S.  765)  granting  a  pension  to  George 

Ham.    On  bill  (S.  1998)  granting^  a^ pension  to  John  D 

Ham.  On  message  of  tbe  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (S.  1998)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D 

Hamilton.    On  bill  (8. 1290)  granting  a  pension  to  David  W 

Hamilton.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (S.  1^0)  chanting  a  pension  to  David  W 

Hamilton.    Onbill(H.K.  1508)  tor  the  relief  of  Marcus  A 

Hamilton.    On  bill  (8.  2045)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah 

Hamner.    On  bill  (S.  1865)  to  pay  the  proceeds  of  certain  cotton  to  1.  C . . 

Hanctfck.  On  bill  (S.  1822)  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  E.  A.  (Views  of  the 
minority^ 

Hanson.    On  bill  (S.  356)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel 

Hanson.    On  biU  ( H.  R.  3100)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel 

Hanson  and  Atlantic  Beach  Railway  Company.  On  bill  (S.  1411)  grant- 
ing right  of  way  through  the  military  reservations  at  Saint  Augus- 
tine, Fia.,to  the 

Harbaugh.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6895)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah 

Harber.  On  joint  resolution  (S.  Kes.  24)  to  credit  with  sea-duty  and 
sea-pay,  &c.,  Lieuts.  Williiun  H.  Schuetze  and  Giles  B 

Harden.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1406)  granting  a  pension  to  Simmons  W 

Hji4*die.  On  bill  (S.  1133)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Margaret 
Hunter : 

Hardy.    On  bill  (H.R.  5259)  granting  a  pension  to  William  E 

Harmon.     On  bill  (S.  1642)  granting  a  pension  to  William  F 

Harper.    On  bill  (H.  K.  758)  granting  a  pension  to  Alexander 

Harrell.    On  bill  (S.  2569)  granting  a  pension  to  Helen  H 

Harrington.     On  bill  ( H.  R.  6648)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  M 

Harrington.  On  bill  (H.  R.  1228)  granting  a  pension  to  Harry  B.  aud 
Grace  A 

Harrisonburg,  Va.    On  bill  (S.  2058)  to  complete  the  public  building  at. 

Harsel.    On  1)111  (H.  H.  4114)  granting  a  ])ension  to  Capt.  Anthony 

Harter  and  others.    On  bill  (S.  2126)  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 

Harter  and  others.    On  bill  (S.  2126)  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 

Hart4)r.    On  bill  (S.  lH02)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac 

Harwood.    On  bill  (S.  284)  gi'anting  a  pension  to  Margaret  B 

Hascall.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  71 18)  granting  a  pension  to  Bailev 

Haxkin.  On  bill  (S.  1462)  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Joseph  A 

Hastings.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3198)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Hatfield.     On  bill  (S.  296)  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  G 

Havely.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7616)  gi  ant  ing  a  pension  to  W.  D 

Havens.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6780)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  B 

Haverhill,  Mass.  On  bill  (S.  2194)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building 
at 

Hawes.     On  the  petition  for  the  relief  of  Natbaniel  A 

Hawes.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7234)  granting  a  peusion  to  Susan 

Hawhe.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5232)  grunting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Hawkins.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7519)  granting  increase  of  pension  to  Isaac  N. 

Hawley.    On  bill  (U.  R.  424)  granting  a' pension  to  Giles  C 

Ha  worth.    On  ImM  (S.  12.53)  granting  a  pension  to  James  D 

Haworth.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (S.  1253)  granting  a  pension  to  James  1^      

Hay.     On  bill  (S.  1571;  fortbe  relief  of  the  widow  of  Tboinas  11 

Haynes.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1113)  granting  a  fiension  to  Walter  S 

Haynie.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1711)  granting  a  pension  to  George  C 

Heady.     On  bill  ( II.  R.  5635)  granting  a  i>enbion  to  William  J 

Heard.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4031)  granting  a  pension  to  Rachael  W 

Heath.     On  bill  (S.  1997)  granting  a  pension  to  Abbie  B 

Hedberg.     On  bill  (S.  1432)  for  the  relief  of  Alfred .' 

Heidel.     Ou  bill  (8.  2361)  granting  a  pi^nsion  to  Louis 

Heineman.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1651 )  for  the  relief  of  Kosina 

Hendley.  On  bill  ( H.  R.  1348)  for  the  relief  of  Parnetta 
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Subject. 


No.      Vol. 


Henry.     Oil  bill  (S.2414^  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Eula  E 

Henry.     On  bill  (8.  289)  for  the  relief  of  J.  A 

Henry.     On  bill  (8.  1348)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  E 

Hensley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1707)  granting  a  pension  to  Elijah  P 

Hewston.     On  bill  (S.  32sf)  to  increase  the  pension  of  MichaelJ 

Hiatt&Co.    On  bill  (S.  1942)  for  the  relief  of 

Hibbert.    On  bill  (S.  2098)  granting  a  pension  to  Rosella  E 

Hicks.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1681 )  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Hildabrant.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4586)  for  the  relief  of  Nathan 

Hildreth.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4124)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  F 

Hill.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8651)  increasing  the  pension  of  Alfred  .7 

Hill.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1471)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  J ^. 

Hill.     On  bill  (S.  2096)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  C 

Hill.    On  bill  (H.  R.  63^)  granting  a  pension  to  Edward  L , 

Hill.    On  bill  (S.  683)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  O 

Hill.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5085)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Hillberg.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7^56)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  G 

Hippie,  jr.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6897)  granting  a  pension  to  Henrv 

Hobbs.    On  bill  (S.  2463)  granting  a  pension  to  H.  D 

Hodges.    On  bill  (S.  410)  for  the  relief  of  J.  A 

HofiT   On  bill  (H.  R.  1254)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Hoffman.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5328)  granting  a  pension  to  Noah 

Holbrook.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1084)  granting  a  pension  to  Alice  S 

Holden.     On  bill  (S.  2342)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D 

Holland.    On  bill  (H.  R.  846)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  V 

Hollands.    On  bill  (S.  1586)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria 

Hollands.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6019)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria 

HoUoway.     On  bill  ( H.  R.  578)  for  the  relief  of  Emma  J 

Hollyfield.     On  bill  (S.  376)  granting  a  pension  to  L.  V 

Holmes.     On  bill  (8.  806)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  B 

Holroyd.    On  bill  (8.  94)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  

Holsey.    On  bill  (S.  1288)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert 

Holsey.  On  message  of  the  President  retnmlng,  with  his  objections, 
bill  (S.  1288)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert 

Holt.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1469)  granting  a  pension  to  Lois 

Home  mle  in  Ireland.  On  petition  of  the  United  Labor  League  of  Amer- 
ica, and  resolutions  tendering  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Par- 
uell  for  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 

Homestead  settlers  within  railway  limits.     On  bill  (H.  R.  129)  to  protect. 

Honigan.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6120)  for  the  relief  of  Richard 

Hook.    On  bill  (S.  2095)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  B 

Hooks.     On  bill  (S.  2774)  to  provide  a  pension  for  Mrs.  Anna  Etheridge. 

Hooks.    On  bill  (S.  2884)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Anna  Ethridge 

Hooper.    On  bill  (S.  1838)  to  increase  the  pension  of  George  R 

Hopkins.  On  bill  (S.  433)  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  of 
certain  property  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  to  the 
legal  representatives  of  Arvah 

Hopkins.     On  bill  (S.  183)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  S 

Hopper.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4919)  granting  a  pension  to  J.  Francis 

Hornbeck.     On  bill  (H.  R.  788)  granting  a  pension  to  Jeptba 

Horses  and  other  property  lost  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  On  bill  (S.  78)  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  certain  claims  for 
compensation  for 

Horwitz,  trustee  for  C.  D.  De  Ford  «&  Co.  On  bill  (S.  618)  for  the  reliof 
of  Orville 

Housell.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3546)  granting  a  pension  to  Amanda 

Howard.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5872)  for  the  relief  of  R.  D.  Beckloy  and  Leon  . 

Howard.  U.  S.  A.  On  the  letter  i*equesting  permission  to  accept  from 
France  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  brevet  appoint- 
ment and  honorary  rank  of  chevalier,  by  General  0.0 

Howard  University,  On  bill  (S.  654)  declaratory  of  the  moaning  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  of  June  16,  1882,  for  the  relief  of 

Hubbard.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4009)  for  the  relief  of  Ann  B 

Hudson.     On  bill  (8. 1113)  granting  a  pension  to  Lawrence  A 

Hudson.     On  bill  (H.R.  4^.50)  for  the  relief  of  William  J 


Huggins. 


Ou  bill  (H.  R.  1679)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  N 
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51 
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1313 
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279 
345 
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1271 
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68 
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XVII 


Subject. 


Hughes.    On  bill  (H.  R,  2144)  granfing  a  pension  to  C.  K 

Homes.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6466)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Elisea ..«...«... 
Humphreys.    On  bill  (S.  1625)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca  Hollings- 

worth 

Hunt.    On  bill  (S.  2435)  granting  a  pension  to  Henrietta  M.  Drum 

Hunt.    On  bill  ?S.  1539)  granting  a  pension  to  Eveline 

Hunter.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1990)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Hunter.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5324)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H 

Hunter.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2797)  granting  a  pension  to  John  L 

Hunter.    On  bill  (S.  7167)  granting  a  pension  1o  Mrs.  Maria 

Huntington.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2918)  for  the  relief  of  William 

Hurst.    On  bill  (H,  R.  3538)'granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Amy  A 

Huston  &  Co.    On  bill  (8.  749)  for  the  relief  of  R.  G 

Hutchings.    On  bill  (S.  1382)  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia  O 

Hutchins.    On  bill  (H.  R.  346;))  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Babb 
Hyatt.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2798)  granting  a  pension  to  Brnner  D 

I. 

Indian  Department.  On  bill  (H.  R.  5543)  making  appropriations  for 
the  current  and  contingent  expenses,  &c.,  of  the , 

Indian  Reservation  in  Northern  Montana.  On  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  returning,  with  his  objections,  the  bill  (S.22dl) 
granting  to  railroads  right  of  way  through  the I 

Indian  wars  in  Florida.  On  bill  (S.  1294)  providing  for  the  auditing 
and  payment  of  claims  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  several 

Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  other  reservations,  &c.  On  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  of  June  11,  1884^  December  3,  1884,  and  Febru- 
ary 23,  1885,  authorizing  investigations  into  the  condition  of  the 
(Parts  1,2,  and  3) 

Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of  Utah,  and  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  means  of  self-support  for  the  dependent  classes  in  that  Ter- 
ritory with  a  view  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  polygamy  therein."  An 
amendment  iuteDde<l  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9478)  ''making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  and  for  other  purposes,"  providing 
for  an  appropriation  ''to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  the 

•  Territory  of  Utah,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 

Insulatins  submarine  cables.  On  bill  (S.  999)  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  letters  patent  for  an  improvement  in 

International  Law.    (See  Digest  of  International  Law) 

Inter-State  Commerce.    (See  Commerce) 

Iowa,  State  of.  On  bill  (S.  149)  forfeiting  a  part  of  certain  lands 
l^anted  to  the  State  of  Iowa  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads 
m  that  State,  and  for  other  purposes 

Ireland.    On  bill  (S.  2009)  granting  a  pension  to  David  A 

Irwin.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3640)  granting  a  pension  to  James  T ^ 

Irwin  Sl  Co.  On  bill  (S.  286)  referring  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the 
claims  of  C.  A.  Perry  &  Co.  and  Joseph  C 

Isaacs  Sl  Co.    On  Joint  resolution  {H.  Res.  67)  for  the  relief  of  William  B 

J. 

Jackman.  On  bill  (S.  743)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Martha  Vaughn  and 
the  legal  representatives  of  Mrs.  Louisa 

Jacks.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4219)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel 

Jackson.    On  bill  (S.  1958)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Addison  A 

Jackson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5191)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Patsey 

Jaickson,  Miss.  On  bill  (S.  1550)  to  provide  an  addition  to  the  public 
building  at - 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  On  bill  (S.  872)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  purchase  a  lot  in  the  city  of ." 

Jacobs.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  5622)  granting  a  pension  to  Allen  P 

Jacobs.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1567)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip 

Jacobp.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4199)  granting  a  pension  to  William  B 

Jacoby.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5021)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Margaret  A. . 

Jucoby.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4699)  granting  a  pension  to  Martin 

Jaeger.    On  bill  (S.  768)  for  the  relief  of 

1 142— S.  Bep. n 
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712 

5 

642 

5 

1290 
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674 

5 

901 

6 

1238 

7 

407 
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817 

6 

1418 

10 

310 

4 

1232 

7 

294 

4 

666 

5 

406 

5 

428 

1494 
1445 

1278 


1279 

f)64 

1276 

40 


45 

788 
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807 
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421 
1326 

769 
475 

646 
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1 
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5 

10 

5 


230 

4 

995 

6 

497 

5 

1045 

6 

1201 

7 

933 

6 
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Subject. 


Jamee.    On  bill  (8.  1042)  for  tbo  relief  of  B.  8 

James.    On  bill  f  H.  R.  ^53)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D 

James.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2703)  granting  a  pension  to  Silas 

Jarratt.    On  bill  (S.  16)  for  tbe  relief  of  SaUie 

Jeannctte,  &c.    On  bill  (11.  R.  1059)  for  the  relief  of  tlie  surrivors  of 

the  exploring  steamer 

Jennings.  On  bill  (S.  85)  for  the  relief  of  B 

Jessup.    On  bill  (S.  1853)  granting  a  pension  to  Isabella 

Johnson.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  4905)  granting  a  pension  to  Aaron  C 

Johnson.    On  bill  (8.  747)  for  the  relief  or  Capt.  Andrew  W 

Johnson.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  3006)  granting  a  pension  to  Catherine 

Johnnon.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5702)  granting  a  pengion  to  Jenet  L 

Johnson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8078)  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia  S 

Johnson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4132)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  £ 

Johnson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4813)  granting  a  pension  to  Perry 

Johnston.    On  bill  (S.  2497)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James.. 

Jones.    On  bill  (S.  823)  granting  a  pension  to  Capt.  Elihu 

Jones.    On  bill  (S.  1436)  for  the  relief  of  H.  M 

Jones.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4629)  for  the  relief  of  Levi 

Judson.  '  On  Joint  resolution  (6.  Res.  3)  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and 

children  of  John  W 

Jumper.    On  bill  (8.  2010)  granting  a  i»ension  to  William 

K. 

Kahler.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1575)  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 

Kain.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1821)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel 

Kaiser.     On  bill  (S.  2562)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  F 

Kanawha  and  Ohio  Railway  the  nght  to  lay  its  track  through  United 

States  lock  and  dam  property  in  the  Qreat  Kanawha  Valley,  State 

of  West  Virginia.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2646)  granting  to  the 

Kansas.    On  bill  (S.  333)  for  the  relief  of  settlers  and  purchasers  of 

lands  on  the  public  domain  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway.    On  bill  (S.  1484)  granting  the 

right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  (S.  Res.  18)  for  the 

relief  of  the •. 

Kansas  praying  for  certain  legislation.  On  the  petition  of  citizens  of. . 
Kansas  with  certain  sums  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  issued  to 

said  State.    On  bill  (S.  1615)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 

credit  the  State  of ^ 

KarMtetter.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2043)  to  place  on  the  pension-roll  Mary 

Kaufman.  On  bill  (S.  1027)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Norman. 

Kcams.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1543)  granting  a  pension  to  Maivaret 

Keith.    On  bill  (il.  R.  693)  to  restore  to  the  pension-roU  the  name  of 

William  B 

Kelley.    On  bill  (S.  2286)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  C 

Kulley.    On  bill  (S.  2382)  granting  a  pension  to  Alice 

Kelley.    On  bill  (S.  838)  for  the  increase  of  the  pension  of  Benjamin  F. . 

Kennedy.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6639)  granting  a  pension  to  .Catherine 

Kennedy.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8046)  granting  a  pension  to  Erastus  W 

Kennedy.     On  petition  of  Margaret 

Kcnofsky.    On  bill  (S.  1219)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Martin 

KtUHiugton  and  Tacony  Railroad  Company     On  bill  (S.  1105)  granting 

right  of  way  through  the  Arsenal  grounds  of  Bridesbnrg,  PhilsSelphia, 

Pa.,  to  the 

Kent.    On  bill  (S.  231)  granting  a  pension  to  Jennette  S 

Kessinger.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  504)  granting  a  penbion  to  Anna 

Kibby.    On  bilHS.  775)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Timothy 

Kile.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4145)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria 

Kincaid.    On  bill  (S.  2424)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Oeorge 

William 7.. 

King.     On  bill  (S.  425)  giving  a  military  record  to  James 

King.    On  bill  (S.  362)  granting  a  pension  to  JameA  H 

Kinkend.    On  bill  (S.  1363)  referring  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  claims 

of  Samuel  SuRsraan,  Charles  0.  Wood,  and  John  H 


No. 

Vol. 

1381 

10 

7:« 

5 

412 

5 
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1427 

10 

17 

1 

777 

5 

733 

5 

333 
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fc57 

6 
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1240 
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5 
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5 

1340 

10 
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5 

1469 

11 

1398 

10 

236 

4 

1334 

10 

281 

4 

257 

4 
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10 

1600 

11 

96 

4 

107 

4 

114 

4 

1408 

10 

842 

6 

1124 

7 

254 

4 

663 

5 

444 

5 

1106 

7 

1136 

7 

248 

4 

1027 

6 

1502 

11 

72 

1 

98 

4 

288 

4 

224 

4 

1146 

7 

173 

4 

1008 

6 

1373 

10 

119 

4 

115 

4 
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Subject. 


Kinney.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5389)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann 

Kirchner.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5931)  granting  a  pension  to  Erdmuthe 

Kirk.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1396)  iijanting  a  pension  to  Martin 

Kirk  and  others,  assignees  of  Addison  C.  Fletcher.  On  bill  (S.600)  for 
the  relief  Hy land  C... 

Kirkpatrick.    On  bill  (S.  1797)  granting  a  pension  to  John  S 

Kirk  Patrick.  On  the  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  ob- 
jections thereto,  bill  (S.  1797)  granting  a  pension  to  John  S 

Kirkpatrick.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7244)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  B 

Kirmnyer.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1083)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis  H 

Kitzmiller.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4226)  granting  a  pension  to  Samnel 

Knill.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2689)  granting  a  pension  to  Delila) 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  On  bill  (  H.  R.  5866)  to  construct  a  road  to  the  National 
Cemetery  at 

Koehler.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6770)  granting  a  pension  to  Ferdinand 

Koontz.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5193;  granting  a  pension  to  Levi 

Korth.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4077)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick 

Kouns.    On  bill  (S.897)  for  the  relief  of  John 

Kramer.  On  joint  rebolution  (8.  Res.  14)  authorizing  the  appointment 
and  retirement  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy  of  Samnel 

Kri^hbicl.    On  bilHH.  R.  6519)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D 

Krepps.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3632)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Ada  O 

Kusserow.    On  the  petition  of  Mary  von.   (To  accompany  bill  S.  2254). 

Kyler.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1818)  granting  a  pension  toH.  L 

L. 

Lafever.    On  bill  (8.  500)  for  the  relief  of  Minard 

Lafner'.     On  bill  (S.  2;308)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry 

Lamburg.    On  bill  (8.  1902)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  E 

Lanagan.    On  bill  (S.  776)  granting  nrrears  of  pension  to  Catharine 

Land  laws  of  the  United  States.  On  bill  (S.  1319)  to  confirm  entries  of 
landb  heretofore  made  under  the 

Land  offices.  On  bill  (S.  2401)  to  classify  and  fix  the  salaries  of  registers 
and  receivers  of  United  States 

Langley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2254)  for  the  relief  Jane  M 

Lanning.  On  bill  (S.  1102)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Dr. 
Azariah 

Larrabee.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4516)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriet  M 

Lawrence.  On  bill  (H.  R.  1617)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
George  H 

Leach.    On  bill  (S.  357)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Nancy  B 

Leathers.    On  bill  (S.  767)  for  the  relief  of  John 

Leckner.     On  bill  (S.  377)  granting  a  pension  to  Matthias 

Ledbetter.    On  bill  (S.  786)  granting  a  pension  to  James  C 

Leddy.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4615)  for  the  relief  of  Ann 

Lee.    On  bill  (S.  2790)  granting  a  pension  to  Catherine  M 

Lee.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4411)  for  the  relief  of  A.  Gates 

Lee  and  others.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  8596)  for  the  relief  of  Beauford 

Lees.  On  bill  (S.  1963)  to  compensate,  for  services  rendered  the  Govern- 
ment, H.  H.  Ellis  and  Isaiah  W 

Leese.    On  bill(H.  R.  3624)  granting  a  pension  to  Fred  J 

Leffnian.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5706^  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887.  On  bill  (H.  R.  8974)  making  appro- 
priations for  the 

Len-ne-pi-ze-qua,  a  Miami  Indian  woman.  On  bill  (S.  2128)  for  the  re- 
lief of 

Lents.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6425)  granting  a  pension  to  Jonathan  S 

Letters,  dto.  On  bill  (H.  R.  4865)  to  extend  the  system  for  the  immedi- 
ate delivery  of 

Levy.    On  the  memorial  of  Lewis 

Lewis.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6381)  granting  a  pension  to  Abel  J 

Lewis.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1579)  for  the  relief  of  Amy  A 

Lewis.    On  bill  rS.  1258)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  A 

Lewis.    Oq  bill  (B.  1950)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Merritt 
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Vol. 


1499 

11 

1010 

6 

680 

5 

1247 

7 

618 

5 

1562 

11 

1540 

11 

481 

5 

1168 

7 

402 

5 

vm 

10 

1048 

6 

469 

5 

577 

5 

532 

5 

• 

707 

5 

1023 

6 

470 

5 

792 

6 

1049 

6 

'86 

1 

1108 

7 

889 

6 

931 

6 

144 

4 

1190 

7 

656 

5 

671 

5 

709 

5 

1458 

11 

272 

4 

3 

1 

13 

1 

462 

5 

1.308 

7 

1512 

11 

533 

5 

1493 

11 

5.35 

5 

928 

6 

361 

4 

1387 

10 

1430 

10 

1404 

10 

1602 

11 

1395 

10 

761 

5 

280 

4 

216 

4 

260 

4 
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Snbject. 


No. 


Vol. 


Lewis.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5174)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  M.  A 

Liberty  EDlighteninff  the  World.  Cki  President's  message  relating  to 
the  acceptance  and  inaoguration  of  the  colossal  statue  of 

Liddy.    On  bill  (8.  469)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann 

LiKhtner.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4 1 18)  granting  a  pension  to  Frank 

Lily.  On  bill  (S.  1002)  for  the  relief  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  light- 
house tender 

Lippe.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6331)  granting  a  pension  to  George  Anna 

Little.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4539)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann 

Little.    On  bill  (S.  2704)  for  the  relief  of  Uobart  Williams  and  John.. . 

Little.    On  bill  (H.  R.  567)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A 

Little  Falls,  Minn.  On  bill  (H.  R.  4063)  tx)  aathorize  tne  improrement 
of  the  water-power  in  the  Mississippi  River  at 

Logan.    On  bill  (H.  R.  50(.M))  granting  a  pension  to  John  W 

Long.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7796)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

Loomis.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7018)  granting  a  pension  to  Aretns  F 

Lottery  advertisements.  On  bill  (S.  260)  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  news- 
papers and  other  publications  containing 

Louise  Home,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  bill  (S.  1129)  to  exempt  Arom 
taxation  all  property  held  bv  the  trustees  of  the 

Louisiana  State  University  ana  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at 
said  place,  for  educational  purposes.  On  bill  (S.  419)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  transfer  the  United  States  barracks  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  to  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  at  said  place,  for  educational  purposes ;  and  the 
bill  (S.  1659)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Int^'rior  to  transfer  the 
United  ^ates  barracks  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  except  that  portion  that 
lies  westward  of  a  line  50  feet  east  of  the  center  of  the  railroad  track 
of  the  Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  to  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
at  said  place,  for  educational  purposes:  and  the  bill  (H.  R.  985)  an- 
thorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  transfer  the  United  States  barracks 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to  the 

Lovell  and  others.     On  bill  (S.  2126)  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  S 

Lovell.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2802)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A 

Loy.    On  bill  (S.  2479)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Adaline  P 

Loyd.    On  bill  (H.R.  3318)  for  the  relief  of  Enols 

Lucas.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  6612)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret 

Luce.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5997)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Lucy.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7511)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret 

Lyle.  On  bill  (S.  701)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Pe- 
ter  


Lynch.  On  bill  (H.  R.  1630)  to  increase  the  pension  of  the  widow  of 
the  late  Capt.  Dominick 

Lynch.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  6132)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Lynn,  Mass.  On  bill  (S.  1162)  for  the  erection  of  a  post-office  building 
at 


M. 


McAlexander.    On  bill  (H.  R.  464)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert 

McAnny.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1506)  j;ranting  a  pension  to  James 

McBlair.    On  bill  (S.  193)  for  the  reliet'of  John  HoUins 

McBride.    On  bill  (H.R.  4836)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 

McCall.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4632)  granting  a  pension  to  William  L 

McCarty.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5603)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Catherine.. 

McClamin.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1943)  granting  a  pension  to  James  L 

McClelland.    On  bill  (U.  R.  6003)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H 

McClintock.    On  bill  (S.  9:16)  for  the  relief  of  John  M 

McCroskey.     On  bill  (^S.  19(50)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 

James  W* - 

McDermott.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5435)  granting  a  pension  to  David  L 

McDonald.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4490)  granting  a  pension  to  H.  W 

McElhinny.    On  bill  (H.  R.  429)  granting  a  pension  to  Harry 

McElroy.    On  bill  (S.  2233)  granting  a  pension  to  John  P 
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McFttlls.    On  bill  (S.  1267)  granting  an  inoreaae  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Lou 

Gobrigbt 

MoFarland.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  1940)  granting  a  pension  to  Louisa  J 

HcGarraban.  and  for  tbe  adjustment  of  liis  rigbts  in  tbe  New  Idria 

Quicksilver  Mines.    On  biU  (S.  2714)  for  the  relief  of  William 

McGlen.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  8474)  granting  a  pension  to  Jumes 

McGowan.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  i0^2)  granting  a  pension  to  Jobu 

McOraye.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5975)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael 

McGuire.    On  bill  (8.  694)  for  thereltef  of  Lucinila 

McFarlin.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3848)  for  the  relief  of  H.  P 

Mcllwain.    On  bill  (H.  R.  716^)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha 

Mclntyre.    On  bill  (S.  ISSfS)  grantin<i^  a  pension  to  B.vron  R 

McKay.    On  bill  (8.  1477)  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  McKay  and  the 

executors  of  Dou  aid 

McKay.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4782)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  — 

McKean.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  73'J9)  granting  a  pension  to  Patrick 

MoKean.    On  bill  (S.  973)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  8arah 

P 


McKee.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6:^3)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca  Reese  .... 

McKee.    On  bill  (H.  R.  525)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  C : 

McKenna.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7ri09)grantiug  a  pension  toCecilia 

McKernon.    On  bill  (8.  1817)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

McKinney.    On  bill  (8.  892)  grantins^  a  pension  to  David 

McLaughlin.    On  bill  (8.  1094)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A 

McLeau.  On  bill  (8.  1256)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  H.  Norton  and 
James 

McMahon.    On  bill  (8.  2:)72)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

McManns.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4884)  grantinga  pension  to  Rose  A 

McMillan.  On  bill  (H.  R.  3303)  to  restore  to  tbe  pension-roll  the  name 
of  Joseph 

McMillin.  On  bill  (H.  R.  697)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  at  law  of  An- 
drew F 

McMullin.  Ob  bill  (H.  R.  1856)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
James 


McMurtrie.    On  bill  (H.R.  2066)  for  the  relief  of  Alfred    

MeNaughton.    Ob  bill  ( H.  R.  1877)  for  tbe  relief  of  John.    (Views  of  the 

minority) 

McNeal.    On  bill  (H.  K.  48: 9)  for  the  relief  of  E.  P...' 

Mcpherson.    On  bill  (8. 836)  for  tbe  relief  of  William  M.  Shimmins  and 

George  H 

McQuaide.    On  bill  ( 8. 1852)  granting  a  pension  to  Jane  R 

McReynolds.    On  bill  (8.  2217)  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  T 

Mackerel  caught  during  the  spawning  season.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5538)  re- 
lating to  the  importing  and  landing  of 

Macomber.    On  bill  (H.  k.  1462)  granting  a  pension  to  Addie  L 

Madden.    On  bill  ( 8. 992)  for  the  relief  ot  Jeiome . . . . . 

Madden.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4143)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret 

Maddoz  and  others.    On  bill  (8. 565)  lor  tne  relief  of  Joseph  H 

Magoon.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6504;  grant  ing  a  pension  to  Nathan . 

Mahan.    On  bill  (8. 1463)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Mary  Helena. . . 

Malo.     OnbiU(8. 1376)  for  the  reief  of  John  F 

Malone.    On  bill  (H  R.  6670)  granting  a  pension  to  Susan 

Maloney.    On  bill  (H.  R.  599)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Honorah 

Manes.    On  bill  (H.  R.2800)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Manhart.    On  bill  (H.  K. 6130)  granting  a  pens.on  to  Frank  ..! 

ManniZy  U.  8.  M.  C.     On  joint  resolution  (8.  R.  LO)  granting  authority 

to  accept  a  decoration  tendered  by  ( he  Emperor  of  China  to  Lieut.  D. 

Pratt 

Mantor.    On  bill  (8. 2686)  granting  a  pension  to  Morris  T 

Manz.     On  bill(H.R.  1593)  for  the  relief  of  8arah 

Marble.    On  hill  (H.  R.  5678)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  A 

Marchand.     On  bill  (8. 226)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  D 

Marchand.    On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 

thereto,  bill  (8. 226)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  D 

Marcbant.    On  petition  for  pension  of  Rebecca.    (To  accompany  bill  8. 
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Marcinkowski.    On  bill  (8.  2701)  for  tbe  relief  of  Felix 

Marion.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6147)  ^ramtiug  a  pension  to  Frederick 

Marie.    On  bill  (8,.  1796)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  E 

Marquette,  Mich.  On  bill  (8. 1457)  to  chj^oge  the  limit  of  appropriation 
for  a  public  building  at 

Marriage  and  divorce.  On  bill  (8. 1076)  providing  for  the  collection  of 
statistics  touching 

Marsh.    On  bill  (S.  500)  for  the  relief  of  Elon  A 

Marsh.    On  bill  (8.  685)  granting  apension  to  Mary 

Marshall.    On  bill  (8.  2393)  granting  a  pension  to  Anna  M 

Marshall.    On  bill  (8. 2046)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Marston.  On  bill  (8. 220)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
settle  the  claimsof  S.  W 

Martin.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4^5)  granting  a  pension  to  Betsey 

Martin.    On  bill  (8.  1533)  lor  tbe  relief  of  Hetty 

Martin.    On  bill  (S.  2232)  granting  a  pension  tu  Mary 

Mason.    On  bill  (8. 1117)  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 

Mason.    On  bill  (8. 2325)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy 

Mathee.    On  bill  (S.  2220)  granting  a  pension  to  James  G 

Mattingly.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5951)  granting  a  pension  to  John  M 

Mayham.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6176)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret 

Maynadier.    On  bill  fS.  98)  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  William  M 

Maynard.  On  bill  (H.  R.  3478)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Alonzo  

Mays.    On  bill  (8.  1654)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph 

Mead.    On  bill  (H.  R.  52^)  granting  a  pension  to  Larkin  G 

Mead.    On  bill  (8.  2460)  granting  a  pension  to  Stephen  D 

Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  On  bill  (8.  2i:)9)  to  establish  the 
order  of  promotion  in  the 

Meech.    On  bill  (8. 1 112)  granting  a  pension  to  Phoebe  H .  < 

Melcher.  On  petition  lor  pension  of  Louis.  (To  accompany  bill  8. 
2186) 

^elcher.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objection 
thereto,  bill  (8. 2186)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis < 

Merrill.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4631)  granting  a  peusion  to  Mary 

Merrill.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4461)  granting  a  pension  to  Stevens  W 

Merritt.  On  bill  (8. 1278)  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  certain  ac- 
counts of  Edwin  A 

Messer.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3166)  granting  a  pension  to  Solomon , 

Mexican  Claims  Commission.    On  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 

.  States  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  award  in  the  case  of  A.  8. 
Belden  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico 

Mibord.    On  bill  (H.  R.3524)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria 

Middleton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3364)  granting  a  pension  to  Asahel 

Miles.    On  bill  (8. 2130)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  C. .. . . 

Miles.    On  bill  (8. 1627)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  M.  C 

Military  post  near  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo.  On  bill  (8. 2477)  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  erection  of  a 

Militai7  wagon-roads  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  On  the  Senate  resolution 
relating  Vb  Congressional  land  grants  in  aid  of 

Militia.  On  bill  (8. 222)  to  amend  section  1661  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
making  an  annual  appropriation  to  provide  arms  for  the 

Miller.  On  bill  (8.491)  to  provide  lor  an  American  register  for  the 
steamship  Caroline* 

Miller.    On  bill  (S.  2039)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Ira 

Miller.    On  bill  (H.  R.  fOSsl)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  L 

MiUer.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8S36)  granting  a  xiension  to  John 

Miller.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1292)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Kate 

Miller.  On  bill  (8. 921)  to  provide  for  the  muster  nto  service,  as  second 
lieutenant  of  Company  12,  Seyentieth  New  York  Volunteers,  of  Mar- 
tin V  

Miller.  On  bill  (8. 921)  to  provide  for  the  muster  into  service  as  second 
lieutenant  of  Company  £,  Seventieth  New  York  Volunteen,  of  Mar- 
tin y.  (To  accompany  bill  8.2768  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 
Miller) 

Miller.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1816)  g^nting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ann 
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Miller.    Od  bill  (H.  R,  737)  granting  ft  pension  to  N.  M* 

Miller.    On  bill  (S.  813)  granting  a  pension  to  Miss  Rebecca 

Miller.   .On  bill  (H  R.  7401)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel 

Miller.    On  bill  (S.  23)  givini:  a  military  record  to  Thomas 

Miller.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4405)  for  the  relief  of  William  F , 

Milton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  41S25)  granting  a  pension  to  John  M , 

Minix.    On  bill  (H.  R.  934)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  W. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    On  bill  (S.  19SR))  to  increase  the  appropriation  for 

Mthe  erection  of  a  building  at 

Minshall.    On  bill  (S.  283)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaao  N 

Mishler.  On  bill  (H.  R.  2964)  to  restore  to  the  pension  list  the  name  of 
Abel i 

'  ississippi  River  and  tributaries  from  overflow.  On  bill  (S.  546)  to 
make  the  Lake  Borgne  outlet,  to  improve  the  low-water  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Cairo,  III.,  and 

incidentally  to  reclaim  and  protect  the  valley  lands  of  the 

issouri.  On  bill  (S.  280())  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  cause  to  be  examined  certain  vouchers  filed,  or  to  be  filed,  by  the 
State  of  Missouri,  or  her  agent  or  agents,  for  sums  claimed  to  be  due 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  payments 
made  by  said  State  since  April  22, 1882.  to  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  ot  her  militia  forces,  for  military  services  rendered  to  the  United 
States  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebeilion,  as  evidenced  by  the  proper 
pay-rolls  heretofore  filed  with,  examined,  and  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  to  Congress 

Missouri  Home  Guards.  On  bill  (S.216)  to  furnish  certificates  of  dis- 
charge to  certain  members  of  the 

Mitchell.  On  bill  (S.  674)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Ellen 
M  .... .... ....  .... ....   ..... .......  ...... . .... ...... ......  ...... .... 

Mitchell.  On  bill  (S.  271)  to  remove  the  charge  of  desertion  fiom  the 
military  record  of  John  H 

Mitchell.  On  bill  (S.  1843)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Dr.  John 
W , 

Mitchell.    On  bill  CS.  R.  3144)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaiah  H 

Mitchell.    On  bill  (H.  R.  858)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucy  J 

Mitchell.    On  bill  (8.31)  for  the  reUef  of  Warren 

Mobile  Marine  Dock  Company.    On  bill  (S.  300)  for  the  relief  of  the  . .. 

Monahan .    On  bill  ( H.  R.  2755)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert 

Money-orders.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  4177)  to  reduce  the  fee  on  domestic 

Monroe.    On  bill  (H.R.509O)  for  the  relief  of  Grafton  B 

Monroe.    On  bill  (H.R.  4058)  for  the  i elief  of  Joel  D 

Monroe.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  6088)  granting  an  increase  of  p«*nNion  to  Nelson 

Montana  and  the  United  States.  On  bill  (S.  129)  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  adjust  and  settle  the  accounts  for  arms,  ammunition, 
and  accouternients  between  the  Territory  of 

Montgomery.    On  bill  (S.  18)  for  the  relief  of  Pearson  C 

Montgomery.    On  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  H 

**  Mouth ''  in  the  8«  atutes  of  the  United  States.  On  bill  (S.  711)  to  estab- 
lish the  meaning  of  the  word 

Montis.    On  bill  (8.  1836)  granting  a  pension  toLibbie  C 

Moody.    On  bill  (8.948)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  S 

Mooneyhan.    Ou  bill  (U.  R.  6801)  granting  a  pension  to  Elander  M 

Moore.    On  bill  (H.  ».  107)  for  the  relief  of  Elias  B 

Moore.    On  bill  (U.  R.  6389)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis  M 

Moorcf.    On  bill  (H.  R.  63:i9)  for  the  relief  of  Harrison  W 

Moore.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1255)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaao 

Moore.    On  bill  (8.  1399)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Johu 

Moore.    On  bill  (8.  510)  for  the  relief  of  Sophia  B 

Moore.    On  bill  (8.  1509)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H 

Moore.    On  bill  (8.  1788)  granting  a  pension  to  William  8 

Moran.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5551)  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

Mordecai.    On  bill  (8.  933)  for  the  relief  of  M.  C 

Morehead.    Ou  bill  (H.  R.  ;)304)  to  restore  to  the  pension-roll  Abner.. . 

Morgan.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3359)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  8 

Morgan.    On  bill  (H.  R.  618)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

Morgan.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4824)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James. 
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Subject. 


Morgan,  Jr.    On  bill  (S.  972)  fbr  the  relief  of  Thomas  P 

Morgan.    On  bill  (S.  528)  for  thereUef  of  WiUiam  H 

Morris.  On  bill  (S.  3:)0)  to  remit  the  forfeiture  of  the  British  bark  Vis- 
ooant  Canning,  and  to  refund  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  to  her 
owners,  Edward  D.  andC.  R 

Morris.    On  bill  (S.  2310)  granting  a  pension  to  Hiram 

Morris.    On  bill  (H.  R.  274)  for  the  relief  of  John  A 

Morris.    On  bill  (H.  R.  9052)  granting  a  pension  to  John  F 

Morris.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5599)  granting  a  pension  to  Joshua  L 

Morris.    On  bill  (S.  1214)  granting  a  pension  to  Reamns  G 

Morrison.    On  bill  (S.  353)  for  the  relief  of  J.  D 

Moseley.    On  bill  (8. 1180)  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 

Mosher.    On  bill  (H.  R.  79b5)  granting  a  pension  to  Frances 

Moss.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2463)  for  the  relief  of  H.J.  T 

Mucklin.    On  bill  (8.  2467)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew 

MulhoUand.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6134)  granting  a  pension  to  Huffh 

Mullan,  U.  S.  N.  In  tbo  matter  of  the  mMal  tendered  by  uie  Chilian 
GoYemmentto  Cspt.  D.  W 

Mumford.    On  bill  (8. 1164)  granting  a  pension  to  Jane  D 

Murphy.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1472)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Murphy.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4730)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Murphy.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4538)  granting  a  ])eusion  to  Mary  Ann 

Murpby.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6087)  granting  a  pension  to  Patrick 

Murphy.    On  bill  (8. 22)  for  the  relief  of  Martin  and  P.  B 

Murphy.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5882)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  Ann 

Murray.    On  bill  (8. 197)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Florence 

Murray.    On  bill  (8.  2117)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Francis  M.... 

Miirden.    On  the  petition  of  Edward  O 

Myers.    On  bill  (8.  390)for  the  relief  of  H.  A 

Mykins.    On  bill  (8.  158)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A 

N. 

Natchez,  Miss.  On  bill  (H.  R.  1341)  to  construct  a  road  to  the  National 
Cemetery  at 

Nation .    On  bill  (8. 1446)  granting  a  pension  to  Anna 

National  Homefor  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers.  On  bill  (H.  R.  5401)mak- 
ing  appropriations  for  additional  barracks  at  the  Soutnerny  Northwest- 
ern, and  Western  Branches  of  the 

Naval  Academy.  On  bill  (8.  882)  to  equalize  the  pay  of  graduates  of 
the , 

Naval  Academy.  On  bill  (8. 882)  to  equalize  the  pay  of  graduates  of 
the 

Naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1883,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." Limiting  a  portion  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the.    (To  accompany  bill  8.371) 

Nebraslia  and  Kansas.  On  bill  (S.  333)  for  the  relief  bf  settlers  and  pur- 
chasers of  lauds  on  the  public  domain  in  the  States  of 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr.  On  bill  (8.  1880)  for  the  completion  of  a  public 
building  at 

Nelson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1456)  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia  A... 

Nelson.    On  bill  (8. 1125)  granting  a  pension  to  Noah 

Nevil.    On  bill  (H.  R.  :3623)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H 

Newman.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  5492)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza 

Newman.    On  bill  (8. 1513)  for  the  relief  of  GebrgeT 

N'ewman.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1367)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  G 

New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  aud  Vicksburg  Railroad'Company,  &c.  On 
bill  (H.  R.  3186)  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  lands  granted  to  the 

Newport,  R.  I.  On  bill  (8.  1154)  authorizing  the  use  of  the  site  of 
Fort  Greene  as  a  public  park  by  the  city  of 

Newton,  Mass.  On  oill  (8.  7)  for  the  relief  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of 

Nicholas.    On  bill  (8. 1618)  granting  a  pension  to  John  G 

Nickell.''  On  bill  (H.  R.  925)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  grant- 
ing apension  to  Rachel 

*  Changed  to  Mis.  Doc.  No.  75. 
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XXV 


Subject. 


Niokeit.    On  bill  (H.  B.  7513)  granting  a  pension  to  Katharina 

Nix.    On  bill(H.  B.  8334)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob 

Noble.    On  the  petition  of  Bobert 

Noble.    On  bill  (8.  2475)  for  the  relief  of  Samnel 

Nolan.    On  bill  (H.  B.  3481)  granting  a  pension  to  Philomena  E 

Noland.    On  bill  (II.  B.  1884)  granting  a  pennion  to  Mrs.  Louisa 

Nolte.    On  bill  (H.  B.  7688)jgranting  a  pension  to  Wilhelm 

Norman.    On  bill  (H.  B.  6192)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

North  Carolina.  On  joint  resolution  (§.  Bes.  19)  directing  copies  of  the 
official  letter-books  of  the  esecntivedepartmentof  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  be  furnished  to 

Northcntt  and  Brothers. .  On  bill  (8.  1340)  for  the  relief  of  E.  J 

Norton.    On  bill(S.28:^)for  tberelief  of  A.  B 

Norton.    On  bill  (8. 2699)  srantlag  a  pension  to  Sarah  E 

Nortijn.    On  bill  (8. 1256)  for  the  relief  of  James  McLean  and  Thomas  H. 

Nottage.    On  bill  (8. 2005)  granting  a  pension  to  Maiy  J ^. . . 

Nottage.    On  Senate  Bepon  1424  (recommitted)  in  the  case  of  Mary  A. 
(And  views  of  the  minority) 

Nottage.  On  the  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objec- 
tions, bill  (8.  2005)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  J 

Nowell.    On  bill  ( H.  B.  1148)  granting  a  pension  to  Mariah  E.  A.  B 

Noyes.    On  bill  (8. 2598)  granting  a  pension  to  James 


O. 

Obekiah.    On  bill  (8. 2173)  granting  a  pension  to  Beqjamin 

O'Brien.    On  bill  (H.  B.  3919)  grantmg  a  pension  to  Bridget 

O'Brien.    On  bill  (8. 1249)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Michael 

O'Connor.    On  bill  ( H.  B.  6278)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret 

O'Neal     On  bill  (8. 859)  granting  a  pension  t:>  Charlotte 

Oregon.  On  bill  (8.2035)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  credit 
the  State  with  certain  suras  of  money 

Orendorff.    On  bill  ( H.  B.  4685)  graoting  a  pension  to  John  A  . .  i. 

Osborne.    On  bill  (S.2553)  fur  the  relief  of  Thomas  A 

OM^ood.    On  bill  (s. 790)  granting  a  p  usion  to  Jesse  C *. 

O'Shea.    On  bill  (8. 327)  granting  a  pension  to  James  E 

O'Shea.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  ^objections 
thereto,  bill  (8. 3S^)  granting  a  pension  to  James  E 

Otey.    On  bill  ( H.  B.  4<i82)  granting  a  pension  to  Washington  T 

Owen.  On  bill  (8. 1204)  for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  the  late  Surgeou 
Alfred  M 

Owen.  On  bill  (H.  B.  4689)  for  the  relief  of. the  children  of  the  late  Sur- 
geon Alfred  M 

Owen.    On  bill  (8. 1850)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Annie  C 

Owen.  Ou  the  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (8. 1850)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Annie  C 

Owen.    On  bill  (8.  2797)  granting  a  pension  to  Lizzie  Wright 

Owen .    On  bill  (8.  1289)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  J 

Owens.    On  bill  (H.  B.  1117)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Owens.  On  bill  (H.  B.  4579)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas 
S 


Owensborongh,  Ky.  On  bill  (H.  B.  4507)  for  the  purchase  of  grounds 
and  the  erection  of  a  public  building  in 

Oxford,  Miss.    On  bill  (8.  2794)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building  at. 

Oeama.  On  bill  (8.  1403)  to  provide  for  an  American  register  for  the 
steamship 


P. 

Page  and  others.    On  bill  (8.  2126)  for  the  relief  of  W.  C 

Paige.    On  bill  (H.  B.  1590)  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 

Paris.    On  bill  (8. 1673)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  G 

Parish.     On  bill  (8.  241)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W 

Parker.    On  bill  (8. 1077 )  granting  a  pension  to  Newoomb  

Parker.    On  the  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (8.  107' )  granting  a  pension  to  Newcomb 
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Subject. 


ParkerBbnrff,  W.  Va.    On  bill  (S.  2191)  to  complete  repairs  and  altera 
tions  of  tne  public  building  at 

Parkinson.    On  bill  (S.  2326;  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Parks.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7843)  granting  a  pension  to  Edwin  R 

Parks.    On  bill  ^H.  R.  7736)  to  increase  the  pension  of  George  W 

Parsons.    On  bill  (S.  342)  granting  a  pension  to  Marrilla 

Patchin.    On  petition  for  pension  of  Edward  D.    (To  accompany  bill 
8.2456) 

Patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyright.    On  bill  (S.  1813)  to  amend  the 

*  law  relating  to 

Pattee.    On  bill  (S.  2026)  granting  a  pension  to  Wallis 

Patterson.    On  bill  (S.  1390)  for  the  relief  of  B.  Frank 


Vol. 


Patton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8280)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Paugh.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2070)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Paul.    On  bill  (S.  2502)  granti ng  a  pension  ti>  Louise 

Panlins.    On  bill  (H.  R.  19)  granting  a  pension  to  David  C 

Payne.    On  bill  (H.  R.  837)  granting  a  poasiqn  to  Edgar : 

Payne,  as  a  Senator  from  that  State.  On  resolutions  of  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  tbe  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
asking  an  Investigation  into  the  charp^es  affecting  the  election  of  Hon. 
Henry  B.  (including  views  of  Mr.  Teller,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Logan  ; 
also,  Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr.  Frye) 

Payton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7750)  granting  a  pension  to  John  W 

Peak.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2968)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriet 

Peavey.  On  petition  for  pension  of  George  W.  (To  accompany  bill  S. 
2453) 

Peavler.    On  bill  (S.  2384)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Peck,  jr.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4131)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  C 

Penal  colonization.  On  joint  resolntion  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey relative  to 

Penlield.    On  bill  (S.  898)  granting  a  pension  to  William  A 

Pennington.    On  bill  (H.  R.  39^2)  granting  a  x>ensioii  to  John 

Pennington.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2940)  granting  a  pension  to  John  T 

Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  United  States  was  a  party.  On  bill  (S. 
1990)  to  provide  for  the  a^Jnstment  of  matters  connected  with  cer- 
tain judicial  proceedings  in 

Pension  for  deafness.    On  bill  (S.  22433  to  increase  the  rate  of 

Pensions  in  certain  cases.    On  bill  ( S.  2482)  to  restore 

Pensions  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  leg  in  the  serv- 
ice.   On  bill  (S.2056)  to  amend  the  pension  laws  by  incrtasing  the.. 

Pensions  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  whose  applications  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  On  bill  (S.  816)  to  give  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  to  claimants  of 

Ferine.    On  bill  (S.  1546)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  E.  K 

Ferine.    On  bill  (S.  1546)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  E.  E.     (Part  2) 

Perkins.    On  bill  (H.  R.1369)  granting  a  pension  to  George  H 

PerkiDS.  On  resolntion  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Russian  Government  to  the  claim  of  the 
legal  representatives  of  Benjamin  W 

Perry  &  Co.  On  bill  (8.  286)  referring  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the 
claims  of  Joseph  C.  Irwin  &,  Co.  and  C.  A 

Phelps.    On  bill  (S.  1899)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Maynadier 

Philip,  U.  S.  N.,  to  accept  a  silver  pitcher  tendered  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Sttttes  of  Colombia.  On  bill  (S.  1568)  to  author- 
ize Commander  John  W 

Philips.    On  bill  (H.  R.  918)  granting  a  pension  to  Gilbert  A 

Phillips.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5553)  for  the  relief  of  E.  J 

Phillips.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3117)  granting  a  pension  to  Walter  A 

Phoenix  National  Bank  of  the  city  of  New  York.  On  bill  (S.  1599)  for 
therelief  of  the 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  and  the  effect  of  intoxicating,  narcotic,  and 
poisonous  substances  upon  life,  health,  and  welfare,  by  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies.  On  bill  (S.  1405)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  study  of 

Pjckelsimer.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6457)  granting  a  pension  to  Alfred 
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Subject. 


Picketl.     On  bill  (H.  R.  71C5)  to  increase  the  peDsion  of  Manhattan 

Pierce.    On  bill  (S.  11^1)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  E 

Pierpont.  On  petition  for  pension  of  Rachel  Ann.  (To  accompany  bill 
8.2452) 

Pinkney.  On  bill  (S.  438)  for  the  relief  of  James  Filor,  William  Cnrry, 
and  William 

Pleasontou  a  mfgor-general.  On  hill  (8.  2764)  anthorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  ana  retire  Alfred 

Plnmmer.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3750)  for  the  relief  of  Frances  H 

Plonkett.    On  bill  (6. 757)  granting  a  i>en8ion  to  Helen 

Points.    On  bill  (H.  R.  H556)  granting  a  pension  to  Abraham 

Poland.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  5154)  grant ing  a  pension  to  Margaret  A 

Police  regulations  for  the^vernment  of  said  District.  On  bill  (S.  2500; 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make.. 

Polygamy  in  Utah.  (See  Industrial  Christian  Homo  Association  of  Utah) . 

Porter.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8086)  granting  a  pension  to  Cummins 

Porter.    On  bill  (8. 1368)  for  the  relief  of  Richard  H.  and  James 

Porter.    On  bill  (H.  R.  67)  for  the  relief  of  Fitz- John : 

Porter.  On  bill  (H.  R.  67)  for  the  relief  of  Fitz-John.  (Views  of  the  mi- 
nority.   Part  2) 

Porter.  Harrison  &,  Fishback.  On  bill  (8. 249)  for  the  payment  for  the 
lefiral  services  of 

PorSand,  Oreg.  On'  bill  (8.  84)  for  the  'relief  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of 

Postage  on  fourth-class  matter.    On  bill  (8.  1079)  to  regulate  rate  of . . 

Postal  cars.  On  bill  (8.  1908)  to  amend  section  4004  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  providing  for  additional  pay  for 

Postmasters.  On  bill  (H.  R.  4415)  to  make  the  allowances  for  clerk- 
hire  to  postmasters  of  the  first  and  second  class  post-offices  cover  cost 
of  clerical  labor  in  the  money-order  business,  and  for  other  purposes.. 

Poat-Office  Department.  On  bill  (H.  R.  5887)  making  appropriations 
for  the 

Post-office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  &;c.  On  bill  (8.  1404)  in 
relation  to  the  selection  of  a  site  for  and  the  construction  ot  a  suitable 
building  for  a 

Potter.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  1625)  for  the  relief  of  Frances  McNeil 

Potts.    On  bUl  (8.  244)  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F 

Pouble.    On  petition  of  J.  I.  Rodriguez,  in  behalf  of  Civilo 

Powell.    On  bill  (8. 1420)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Powell.    On  bill  (8.«69)  for  the  relief  of  W.  H 

Prall.    On  bill  (H.  R.  626)  granting  a  pension  to  Minton 

Prater.  On  bill  (H.  R.  3990)  to  restore  to  the  pension-roll  the  name  of 
Sarah  Jane 

Pratt.    On  bill  (8.  i:t26)  granting  a  pension  to  Caroline  E 

Preuss^     On  bill  (H.  R.  921)  granting  a  pension  to  Clara  L 

Price,  'assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  On  bill  (8. 800)  fortherelief  of  Dr.  C.  E. 

Price.    On  bill  (8.  i»69)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William  H.  H. 

Probert.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7703)  gr/inting  a  pension  to  Anna  A 

Proctor  and  others.    On  the  petition  of  George  B 

Prost.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5307)  granting  a  pension  to  Lieut  Joseph 

Pmitt.  On  bill  (H.  R.  5051)  to  place  on  the  pension-roll  the  name  of 
Jacob  Madison 

Pmitt.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4835)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Public  buildings.    Statement  of  appropriations  and  expenditures  for.. 

Public  buildings  and  grounds.  Response  of  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  to  resolution  of  Febmarv  10, 1886,  as  to  cost  of 

Publio  lands.  On  bill  (8. 1296)  to  repeal  all  laws  providing  for  the  pre- 
emption of 

Pngh.    On  bill  (H.  If.  3419)  granting  a  pension  to  C.  W.  I 

Pulliam.    On  bill  (8.  605)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  J.  J 

Pomell.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2397)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 

Putnam.    On  bill  (8.  814)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Adaline  M 

Putnam.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2161)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  J 

Putney.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4346)  granting  a  pension  to  Elijah  W 
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Q. 

Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army.    On  bill  (8. 1956)  to  anthor- 
ize  the  appointment  of  a  military  storekeeper  in  the 


R. 

Raieer.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5406)  granting  a  pension  to  P.  E 

Railroad-grant  lands.    On  bill  (S.  Itil2)  to  provide  for  taxation  of 

Railroads.    On  bill  (H.  R.  392)  declaring  foneited  certain  grants  of  land 

made  to  certain  States  in  aid  of  the  construction  of 

Railway  companies.    On  bill  (S.  511)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 

certain  accounts  with  certain 

Railway  companies.    On  bill  (S.  511)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 

accounts  with  certain 

RamsdelL    On  bill  (H  R.  5023)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Isabella  J.. . 

Randall.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4501)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  B 

Randall.  On  bill  (H.  R.  7712)  granting  a  pension  to  Virginia  Taylor.. . 
Randall.    On  bill  (S.  367)  aathorizing  the  President  of  the  United 

States  to  appoint  on  the  retired-list  of  the  Navy  Lieut.  William  P.. . 

Randle.    On  bill  (S.  1*333)  for  the  relief  of  William  H 

Ransom.    On  bill  (S.  2182)  to  restore  to  pension-roll  the  name  of  Isaac. 

Rasler.    On  bill  (S.  1635)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Rawicz.    On  bill  (S.  1053)  to  permit  certain  decorations  from  Russia  to 

be  received  bv  Joseph 

Ray.    On  bill  (H.  R.-  8335)  granting  a  pension  to  William  S 

Raymond.    On  bill  (S.  2388)  granting  a  pension  to  Alonzo 

Raymond.    On  bill  (S.  1355)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Helen 

Read.    On  bill  (S.  56)  granting  a  pension  to  Chauncey 

Read,  Dr.  John  B.    On  joint  Resolution  (8.  Res.  77)  in  relation  to  the 

claim  made  by  him  against  the  United  States  for  the  alleged  use  of 

projectiles  for  rifled  ordnance,  &o. ;  also  in  relation  to  the  claim  of 

William  £.  Wood  bridge,  based  upon  the  plea  of  alleged  priority  in 

this  line  of  invention 

Reber.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3831 )  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  T 

Reed,  sr.    On  bill  (S.  1626)  granting  a  pension  to  John  .'. 

Registers  and  receivers  of  United  Stales  land  offices.    On  bill  (S.  2401) 

to  classify  and  fix  the  salaries  of 

Rehkopf.    Oo  bill  ^H.  R.  3351)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Magdalena. 

Reighter.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5761 )  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  J 

Reisinger.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5950)  granting  a  pension  to  Catharine 

Remingtx)n  &  Sons.    On  bill  (S.  2533)  for  the  relief  of  E 

Remy.    On  bill  (S.  736)  granting  a  pension  to  James  D 

Rennoe.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7914)  granting  a  pension  to  David  M 

Renz.    Oq  bill  (H.  R.  4592)  granting  a  pension  to  Agnes  

Revised  Statutes.    On  bill  (S.  15:^6)  amending  sections  4756  and  4757 

of the 


Revised  Statutes.    On  bill  (8.  1043)  to  amend  sections  1097  and  1098 
of  the 1 - 


Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  On  bill  (S.  1178)  to  amend  title 
60,  chapter  3,  of  the 

Reynolds.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6453)  grunting  a  pension  to  Martin  J 

Reynolds.    On  bill  (S.  i:M4) granting  a  i)ension  to  William 

Rhinehalt.    On  bill  (S.  1235)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Joseph  V 

Rians.    On  bill  (S.  2619)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Richard  B. . 

Ribble.    On  bill  (H.  R.  lb)  granting  a  pension  to  KuncyL 

Rice.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7517)  granting  a  pension  to  Warren  L 

Rich  and  others.    On  bill  (S.  21^6)  for  the  relief  of  Hampton 

Richards.    On  bill  (H.  R.  601)  granting  a  pension  to  Alonzo  V 

Richaxds.    Oo  bill  (H.  R.  1107)  granting  a  pension  to  Augusta  M 

Richardson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1584)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amelia 

Richardson.  On  bill  (S.  178)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  Baldwin  and  To- 
bias G 

Ridgway  and  others.    On  bill  (8.  1839)  for  the  relief  of  Richard  C  .... 

Ringgold.  On  bill  (S.  516)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs. 
Mary  C 
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Rio  Grande  and  £1  Paao  Railroad  Company.  On  bill  (S  388)  to  grant 
right  of  way  throngh  Fort  Bliss  Military  Reservation  to  the 

Rio  Grande,  Mexico  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  On  bill  (S.  189) 
g|ranting  the  right  of  way  throngh  the  Fort  Selden  Military  Reserva- 
tion, New  Mexico,  to  the .' 

Rio  Grande,  Mexico  and  Pacific  Railroad  Companv,  to  purchase  l:md  on 
the  Fort  Cummings  Military  Reservation  in  New  Mexico.  On  bill 
(8.849)  to  authorize  the *.. 

Ripley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5127)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A , 

Rivers  and  harbors.  On  bill  (H.  R.  7480)  making  appropriations  for 
the  construction,  repair,  and  pretiervation  of  certain  public  works  on. 

Robangh.  On  bill  (H.  R.  7696)  granting  a  pension  to  GeorgH  W 

Robbios.    On  bill  (H.  R.  10*24)  granting  a  pension  to  Anrelin  F 

Robbins.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4^)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  A 

Robbins.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6650)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel 

Roberts.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3193)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Edu:i 

Roberts.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3741)  granting  a  pension  to  Emeliue 

Roberts.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4076)  for  the  relief  of  George  A 

Roberts.    On  bill  (S.  559)  for  the  relief  of  i>eorge  F 

Roberta.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8111)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca 

Robeson.  On  bill  (S.  209)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
JohnM 

Robinson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7169)  grunting  a  pension  to  James 

Rebson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  27rK3)  for  the  relief  of  John  W 

Rodgers.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4^M)  granting  a  pension  to  Amanda 

Rogers.    On  bill  (8.  Z^TT)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amy  M 

Rogers.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2804)  granting  a  pension  to  Clayton  E 

Romahn.    On  bill  (8.  1441)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael 

Romahn.  On  mesRsge  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  f  S.  1441)  granting  a  pension  to  M  . ! 

Romiser.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1009)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph 

Romiser.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (H.  R.  1059)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph 

Roosa.    On  bill  (H.  R.  715)  granting  a  pension  to  Tnnis  J 

Root.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3054)  granting  a  pension  to  Sylvester 

Rose.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3976)  granting  a  pension  to  Lenford 

Rose.    On  bill  (8.  2059)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Mai  ittv .......... 

Roes.    On  bill  (H.  R.  524)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  H 

Ross.    On  bill  (8.  1303)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Rowe.    On  bill  (8.  2228)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  F 

Rowley.    On  bUl  (H.  R.  5;W6)  granting  a  pension  to  Roxana  V 

Rowley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6250)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  A) 

Royce.    On  the  petition  of  James  B.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  2622 

Rnggles.     On  bill  (8.  187)  for  the  relief  of  JbYeUerick  W 

Rules  and  Articles  of  War.    On  bill  (8. 1490)  to  iimond  article  10:i  of  the 

Rnnyan.    On  bill  (8.  860)  granting  an  increase  or'  pension  to  John  N.. 

Rush.    On  bill  (8.  475)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Bridget 

Russell.    On  billJH.  R.  5692)  for  the  relief  of  James  B 

Ryan.    On  bUl  (H.  R.  1249)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  F 

Ryan.    On  bill  (8.  398)  for  the  relief  of  Wilson 

Rngan.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5921)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John.. 

Ryder.    On  bill  (8.  963)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriet  M 

8. 

Sadler.    On  bill  (8.  1192)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen 

Saint  Augustine,  Fla.  On  bill  (8.  872)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  purchasea  lot  in  the  city  of 

Saint  Bernard  Parish,  Louiaiana,  to  the  National  Military  Cemetery  at 
Chalmette,  in  said  parish.  On  bill  (H.  R.  3440)  making  an  appropriation 
to  construct  a  macadamized  road  from  the  Unites!  States  Barracks  in .. 

Saint  John's  River,  for  military  and  naval  purposes.  On  bill  (S.  470) 
for  a  survey  and  estimate  for  a  railroad  from  the  mainland  to  Key 
Weat,  Fla.,  and  for  a  canal  connecting  the  same  with  the 
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Saint  Lonls  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company.  On  bill  (S.  91)  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  '^An  act  to  g^ant  a  right  of  way  for  a  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  through  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations  of  Indians/'  to  the 

Saint  Mark'H  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  District  .of  Columbia.  On  bill 
(H.R.  1993)  for  the  relief  of 

Saint  Patrick's  Church,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  On  bill  (H. 
R.  5509)  fertile  relief  of 

Salyers.    On  biH  (H.  R.  394ti)  granting  a  pension  to  James  F 

Sams.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1701)  granting  a  pension  to  Anson  B 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  On  bill  (H.  R.  7183)  to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
a  certain  tract  of  land  near 

Sanfurd.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6135)  granting  a  pension  to  James  W 

Sattler.    On  bill  (K.  R.  6832)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Catherine 

Saner.    On  bill  (U.  R.  5038)  granting  a  pension  to  Stephen 

Saulpaw,    On  bin(S.  474)  for  the  relief  of  George  W 

Saunders.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1564)  granting  a  pension  to  Phoebe 

Savercool.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6824)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

Sawyer.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8333)  granting  a  pension  to  Luciuda 

Sawyer.    On  bill  ?  H.  R.  3452)  granting  a'  pension  to  Mrs.  Mary  £ 

Sayers.    On  bill  (S.  781 )  granting  a  pension  to  John  T 

Scanland.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3043)  granting  a  pension  to  Lewis  W 

Scbaefer.    On  bill  (H.  R.  413)  granting  a  pension  to  George 

Schaumburg.    On  bill  (S.  2840)  for  the  relief  of  James  W 

Schenek.    On  bill  (8. 1584)  granting  a  pension  to  Cornelia  R  

Schenck.  On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  hi  11  (S.  15^ )  granting  a  pension  to  Cornelia  R 

Schindlfr.    On  bill  (H.  R.802)  granting  a  pension  to  August 

Schleyer.    On  bill(S.  1191)  granting  a  pension  to  Theresa 

Schoonover.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8663)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Jonas 

Schoouo ver.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  3390)  granting  a  pension  to  William  G 

Schuchardt.    On  bill  (S.  1444)  for  the  relief  of  William 

Schuetze.  On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  24)  to  credit  with  sea  duty  and 
sea  pay,  &o. ,  Lieu ts.  Giles  B.  Harber  and  William  H ^ 

Schuler.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7298)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles 

Schultz.    Ou  bill  ( H.  R.  6774 )  granting  a  pension  to  Bruno 

Schuylkill  River  East  Side  Railroad  Company.  On  bill  (S.  880)  grant- 
ing the  right  of  way  through  the  Arsenal  and  Naval  Asylum  grounds 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  the 

Scudder.     On  bill  (H.  K.  421)  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse  B 

Sea-Coast  Fortifications  in  Europe.  On  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  December  14, 1885,  transntittiog,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution 
of  December  10, 1885,  report  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Bixby  on 

Seal  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  On  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  March  31, 
1885,  directing  the  preparation  of  an  official 

Seal  rocks  to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  On  bill  (S.2428)  to 
grant  certain  

Seaman.    On  bill  (H.R.  1279)  granting  a  pension  to  Darius  M 

Seaman.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1988)  granting  a  pension  to  Peter  F 

Seaman.    Ou  liill  (H.  R.  7:^0)  granting  a  pension  to  Randolph 

Sears.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7075)  granting  a  pension  to  Orson  W^ 

Seat.    On  bill  (S.  24)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  B 

Sebastian.    On  bill  (S.  686)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  N 

Sebring.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3135)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles 

Sees.    On  bill  (8. 1207)  granting  a  pension  to  Caroline 

Semmes.    On  bill  (S.  489)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Mortimer 

Sessions  and  others.    On  bill  (S.  2126)  for  the  relief  of  Alonzo 

Seventh  Regiment  New  York  Cavalry  Volunteers.  On  bill  (8.259)  for 
the  relief  of  the 

Shafier.    On  petition  of  A.  W 

Shannon.    On  bill  (S.  396)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 

Shannon.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1766)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A 

Sharretts.    On  bill  (S.  1069)  for  the  relief  of  George  E.  W 1 

Shaw.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2995)  for  the  relief  of  Francis  H 

Shaw.    On  bill  (8. 2551)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas  B. . 
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XXXI 


Subject. 


Shawbell.    On  bill  ^H.  R.  686)  grantiDg  a  pension  to  John  G 

Shea.    On  bill  (S.  9^)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen    

Sheads.    On  bill  (H.  R.  ^43^)  granting  a  pensioi;  to  Elias 

Shearer.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1061)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  M 

Sheffield.    On  bill  (H. R. 4163)  granting  a  pension  to  Dr.  William  H.... 

Sheldon.    On  bill  (S.  2029)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Elvira 
Blira 

Shflton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  'SSStl )  granting  a  pension  to  William  P 

Shepard.    On  bill  (S.  306)  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  K.    (And  views 
of  the  minority) 

Sherbonaw.    On  bill  (H.  R.  602!})  granting  a  pension  to  Frank 

Sherlock.    On  bill  (H.  R.  556)  gmn  ting  a  pension  to  Bridget 

Sherwood.     On  bill  (H.  R.  33ti7)  granting  a  pension  to  Sidney 

bhieldn.    On  bill  (S.  651)  granting  a  pension  to  Beinamln  F 

Shinier.    On  bill  (H.  R.  b'^i)  granting  a  pension  to  Emma  M 

Shiramins.  On  bUl(S.836)  for  the  relief  of  George  H.  McPheison  and 
William  M 

Shimoneck.    On  petition  for  the  relief  of  William  C 

Shtmoneck.    On  bill  (S.  2229 )  granting  a  pension  to  William  C 

Shipley.    On  bill  (S.  1342)  for  the  relief  of  H.W 

Shi  vely.    On  bill  (8. 1257)  granting  a  pension  to  Lient.  Henry 

Shockley.    On  bill  (S.  1396)  granting  a  pension  to  Milton  P 

Short.    On  bill  (S.  2163)  granting  a  pension  to  Powhattan  B 

Sliorter.    On  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  John  F 

Sbonlders.    On .  bill  (S.  2431)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry 

Sh nbrick.     On  bill  (8. 2355)  granting  a  pension  to  Edward  R 

Shnler.    On  bill  (H.R.  6237)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 

Shnll.    On  bill  (S.  1841)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph 

Sibley.    On  bill  (S.  918)  for  the  reliefof  Charles  A 

Sibley.    On  bill  (S.  909)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  H 

Signal  Service.    On  bill  (S.  976)  for  the  relief  of  certain  officere  of  the. . 

Signal  Service,  Geological  Survey,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the 
Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department,  with  the  view  to  secure 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  administration  of  the  public  service 
in  said  Bureaus  f  and  said  Joint  commission  shall  report  to  their  respect- 
ive houses  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  December,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four,  their  conclusions,  by  bill  or  report.  In  the  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expensesot  the  Government, 
approved  July  7,  1884  (Vol.  XXIII,  page  219,  Statutes  at  large),  the 
following  provision  was  inserted :  That  a  Joint  commission  consisting 
of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
three  members  of  the  House,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  consider  the  present  organizations  of 
the.    (To  accompany  bills  S.  2620  and  2621) 

Silkey.    On  bill  (n.  R.  4101)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  A 

Simmons.    On  bill  (H.  R.  21^)  for  the  relief  of  D.  P 

Simpson.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  3326)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas 

Sinclair.    On  bill  ^S.  1517)  for  Uie  relief  of  Elizabeth  E 

Siunott.    On  Ji)ill  (8. 2000)  for  the  relief  of  P.  B 

Sir  well.  On  petition  of  citizens  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  in  behalf  of  Eliza- 
beth.   (To  accompany  bills.  2253) • y. 

Skag^s.    On  bill  (S.  861)  granting  a  pension  to  John  B /. 

Skirvin.    On  bill  (S.  858)  granting  a  pension  to  Simpson  S 

Slack.    On  bill  (H.R.  1836)  granting  a  pension  to  George 

Slay  ton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5169)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Thomas  J 

Slen  baker.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4527 )  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Small.    On  bills  (H.  R.  4616  and  S.  515)  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Michael  P. 

Smalley .    On  bill  (H.  R.  1252)  granting  a  pension  to  Eugenia  A 

Smarzo.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4903)  granting  a  pension  to  Christian 

Smiley.    On  bill  (8.221)  for  the  reliefof  Alexander 

Siiitth.    On  bill  (H.R.3019)  to  increase  the  peasion  of  Abigail 

Smith.    On  petition  for  pension  of  Ann.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  2188).. 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.  1903)  granting  a  pension  to  A.  M. 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.2002)  granting  a  pension  to  Betsey  A 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.  148)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Charles  B 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.  1416)  granting  a  pension  to  El^ ah 
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Subject. 


Sniitli.  On  bill  (S.  472)  for  the  relief  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  Worcester  Willev,  and  Esther.. 

Smith.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6150)  for  the  relief  of  Euphemia  R  

Smith.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5254)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.  2111)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob 

Smith.    Onbill(S.917)fortherelief  of  James  H 

Smith.   ,0n  bill  (H.  R.  607)  granting  a  pension  to  Jannct  E.  B 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.  1467)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Margaret 

Smith.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3505)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  B 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.  1170)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  C ^.. 

Smith.    On  bill  (H.  R.  60s3)  grant ing  a  pension  to  Parmelia 

Smith.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4070)  granting  a  pension  to  Patifick  J 

Smith.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6452)  granting  a  pension  to  Samantha  A 

Smith.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1511)  for  the  relief  of  Sidney  R 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.  1494)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Stephen  D. 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.708)  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  N 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.  1466)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Stephen  R. 

Smith.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4552)  granting  a  pension  to  Snsan 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.2024)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 

Smith.    On  bill  (S.  13)  for  the  relief  of  William  J 

Smithers.    On  bill  (H.  R.  427)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  T 

Snow.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4122)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  E 

Snyder.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2803)  ffrauting  a  pension  to  John  H 

Soldiers  and  sailors.  On  biU  (H.  R.  545)  to  increase  the  pensions  of  wid- 
ows and  dependent  relatives  of  deceased 

Soldiers*  Home  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.  On  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Kansas  relative  to 

Somes.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5284)  granting  a  pension  to  Rinaldo  R 

Sone  and  Fleming  Manufacturing  Company,  limited,  of  the  city  of  New 
York.    On  bill  (S.  601)  for  the  relief  of  the 

Sonl6  and  his  sureties.  On  bill  (S.  163)  releasing  the  estate  of  the  late 
Frank 

South  Carolina  Volunteer  State  Troops.  On  bill  (S.  582)  for  the  relief 
of  the  board  of  field  officers  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  of 

Southwestern  Iowa  and  Northwestern  Missouri  Veteran  Soldiers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Bethany,  Mo.^  and  to  the  Tri-State  Veterans'  Association 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michif^an,  for  reunion  purposes.  On  joint  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  181)  authorizing  and  directing  tne  Secretary  of  War 
to  loan  tents  to  the 

Spencer.    On  bill  (8  611)  for  the  relief  of  William  C 

Sprague.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5715)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Spruce.    On  bill  (H.  R.  2486)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Squires.    On  bill  (S.  1227)  grantiuj^  an  increase  of  pension  to  William  P. 

Stannard.    On  bill  (S.  2609)  granting  a  pension  to  Emily  C 

Stapleton.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4797)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  H 

Stame.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6020)  granting  a  pension  to  Levi  M 

Starr.    On  bill  (H.  R.  G718)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H 

State  Department  by  error.  On  joint  resolution  (H.  Res.  I  l^i)  relative  to 
ortain  papers  in  the 

State  National  Bank  of  Louisiana.    On  bill  (S.  710)  for  the  relief  of  the. 

Steel-producing  works  in  the  United  StateB,"&c.  In  compliance  with  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  July  3, 1884,  **  that  a  select  commit  tee  of  five 
Senators  bo  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  inquire  as  to  the  capacity  of. . . 

Stephens.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5525)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  E 

Stevens.  On  message  of  the  F^sident  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (S.  1726)  granting  a  pension  to  Augustus 

Stevens.    On  bill  (S.  1726)  granting  a  pension  to  Augustus  Field 

Stevens.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7809)  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 

Steward.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7979)  granting  a  pension  to  Jackson 

Stewart.    On  bill  (H.  R.  S25S)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Stewart.    On  bill  (S.  257 )  for  the  relief  of  Frances  K 

Stewart    On  bill  (H.  R.  5884)  t.o  increase  the  pension  of  John  A 

Stewart.    On  bill  (H.  R  1732)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Lieut.  John  F. 

Srobangh.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7660)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

Stockdale.    On  bill  (H.  R.  A022)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 
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Subject. 


Stokes.  On  bill  (S.  506)  for  the  relief  of  Emerson  Etheridge  and  Wil- 
liam B.    (And  views  of  the  minority) 

Stone.    On  bill  (H.  R.  926)  granting'  a  pension  to  James 

Stone.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5041)  granting  a  pension  to  Sally  A 

Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  a  monument.  On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  War  to  erect  at 

Stout.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1841)  granting  a  penHiou  to  George  W 

Strachan.    On  bill  (S.  574)  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

Strickland .     On  bill  (S.  1493)  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  H 

Strickland.  On  bill  (S.  2295)  to  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United 
StAtes  Tesse  H 

Strong.    On  bill  (8.2708)70^  the  relief  of  Maria!!  J^ .*!!!.!!!! 

Strunk.    On  petition  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  David  J 

Sturtz.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4023)  granting  a  pension  to  Caroline 

Stutsman.     On  bill  (S.  1224)  granti ng  a  pension  to  Henry  H 

Suell.     On  bill  (R.  R.  1032)  granting  a  pension  to  Josiah  B 

Snffall.    On  bill  (H.  R.  553)  granting  a  pension  to  William  J 

Suffrage  to  women.  On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right  of.. 

Suffrage  to  women.  On  joint  resolution  (S-  Res.  5)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extending  tne  right  of. 
Views  of  the  minority.     (Part  2) 

Sullivan.    On  bill  (H.  K.  1114)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Sullivan.    On  bill  (H.  R.  308)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Summerline.     On  the  petition  of  Hardy 

Sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1887,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  bill  (H.  R.  9478)  making  appro- 
priations for 

Survey  of  certain  historic  grounds,  locations,  and  military  works.  On 
bill  fS.  197G)  to  provide  for  the 

Sussman.  On  bill  ;S.  1353)  referring  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  claims 
of  Charles  O.  Wood,  John  H.Kiukead,  and  Samuel 

Sutton.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1937)  for  increase  of  pension  to  A.  Schugler 

Swartz.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6725)  granting  a  pension  to  William  M 

Sweeney.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3633)  granting  a  pension  to  £.  B 

Swift.    On  bill  (S.  2203)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs  Emily  M 

Swift  &  Co.,  partners.  On  bill  (8.  208)  for  the  relief  of  Alexander,  and 
Alexander  Swift  <&  Co.  and  the  Niles  Works 

T. 

Tabb.     On  bill  (S.  1310)  tor  the  relief  of  William 

Taft.     On  bill  (H.  E.  .'  »51)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  ClurisHa 

Taggart.     On  bill  (H.  R.  4115)  for  the  relief  of  John 

Talbert..     On  bill  (S.  15.54)  tor  the  relief  of  William 

Tallapoosa.    On  bill  (S.  802)  for  the  relief  of  the  sutiererH  by  the  wreck  of 

the  United  Statew  steamer 

Tallmdage.    On  bill  (II.  R.  1905)  for  the  relief  of  TheiKlore  W 

Tate.     On  petition  f  )r  pension  of  Jesse  M  

Tayl<»r.     On  hill  (H.  R.7310;  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Arlanta  T    

Tay lor.     On  bill  ( H.  K.  3'-» i6 )  gran t ing  a  pen sion  to  John 

Taylor.     Ou  bill  (S.  1779)  granting  a  pension  to  John  P s 

Taylor.     On  bill  (M.  R.  1330)  granting  a  peu-^ion  to  Martin 

Taylor.     On  bil  (H.  R.  150H)  granting  a  pension  to  Nathaniel 

Taylor.     On  bill  (H.  R.  45^0)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Tegan.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3047)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas 

Ten  Eyck.     On  bill  (S.  519;  to  authorize  the  President  to  restore  to  his 


former  rauk  in  the  Army,  and  place  ou  the  retired  list,  Teuodor 


Terre  Haute,  Ind.  On  bill  (S.  430)  to  change  the  limit  oi  appropriation 
for  the  public  building  at •. 

Territories  of  the  United  States.  On  bill  (H.  R.  5179)  to  prohibit  the 
passage  of  local  or  special  la ws  in  the 

Tew.     On  bill  (S.  Kil)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  E.. 

Tbacber.  On  bill  (S.  1)34)  making  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Sec- 
ret arv  of  the  Interior  to  settle  the  accounts  of  Norman  

Thatcher.     Ou  bill  (S.  311)  for  the  relief  of  Thornton 

7142— S.  Rep. iii 
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Sabjeot. 


Thebant.    On  bill(S.  2151 )  granting  a  pension  to  Bartola 

Thean.    On  bill  ( u.  R.  6776)  granting  a  pension  to  Catharine 

Thomas.    On  bill  (S.  1949)  providing  for  the  pnrchase  of  the  portrait  of 

General  George  H 

Thomas.  On  bill  ( H.  R.  4686)  granting  a  pension  to  Josephine  Da  Costa 
Thomas.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4688)  granting  a  pension  to  Josephine  Da  Costa 

Thomas.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6747)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A 

Thomas.     On  bill  (S.  1357)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A 

Thompson.    On  bill  (S.2101)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  G 

Thompson.    On  biU  (H.R.  570)  for  the  relief  of  E.P 

Thompson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4111)  granting  a  pension  to  Minerva  T 

Thornbnry.    On  bill  (S.  1770)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  H 

Thorn  bury.    On  bill  (H.  R.  928)  granting  a  pension  to  Lewis  A 

Thornton.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5252)  granting  a  pension  to  John  W 

Thrasher.    On  bill  (S.  1720)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Tibbet«.    On  bill  (S.  135)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A 

Tice^  deceased.    On  bill  (S.  1311)  for  the  relief  of  the  administrators 

of  the  estate  of  Isaac  P 

Tiller.     On  bill  f  H.  R.  4002)  granting  a  pension  to  Carter  W 

Tillman.     On  bill  (H.  R.  7614)grantiDg  a  pension  to  Hezekiah 

Timber  culture.    On  bill  (8. 12%)  to  repeal  all  laws  allowing  entries 

for 


Vol. 


Titus.    On  bill  (S.  8^2)  granting  a  pension  to  George 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  snnff,  and  to  repeal  section  3151  of  the  Revised 

Statutes.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6585)  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 

Todd.     On  bill  (S.  30)  for  the  relief  of  Harry  I 

Todd.    On  bill  (8.  2215)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  J 

Tolfree,  U.  S.  N.    On  bill  (S.  2400)  ior  the  relief  of  Paymaster  James  E. 

Tolman.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1152)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ellen  S 

Tompkins.    On  bill  (S.  2067)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Zebnlon  S 

Tqiigue.    On  bill  (H.  R.  74.^)  granting  a  pension  to  Levi  L 

Tower  Post,  No.  17,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.    On  bill  (S.  707)  to 

donate  condemned  cast-iron  cannon  to 

Towers.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3562)  for  the  relief  of  Peter 

Town .     On  bill  (H.  R.  4370)  granting  a  pension  to  Myron  S 

Townsend  and  others.    On  bill  (S.  2126)  for  the  relief  of  L.  B 

Trabue.    On  bill  (S.  311)  for  the  relief  of  James 

Tracy .    On  bill  (S.  1660)  gran  ting  a  pension  to  Samuel  £ 

Travers.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6753)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Alice  £ 

Trimble.     On  bill  (S.  1837)  granting  a  pension  to  Alexander 

Trimble.    On  bill  (8.  1388)  for  the  relief  of  the  trustees  of  Isaac  R 

Triplett.    On  bill  (H.  R.  297)  for  the  relief  of  T.H 

Tnbbesing.    On  the  petition  of  Frank  W.   (To  accompany  bill  S.  2705) . . 

Tucker.     On  bill  (H.  R.  7193)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A 

Tnllar.     On  bill  (S.  483)  granting  a  pension  to  Sidney  B 

Turner.    On  bill  ( S.  2176)  granting  a  pension  to  Joanna  W 

Tnmey.    On  bill  (H.  R.  226)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Martha  £ 

Tnrville.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  1275)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Tuttle.     On  bill  (H.  R.  7109)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph 

Twelfth  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry.  On  bill  (H.  R.  6963)  for  the  relief 

of  certain  soldiers  of  the 

Twelfth  United  States  light-houBe  distriet.    On  bill  (H.  R.  190)  for  the 

relief  of  certain  employes  and  others  of  the 

Twitchell.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4992)  restoring  to  the  pension-roll  Leander  C . 

Tyron.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7249)  granting  a  pension  to  Spencer  W 

Tyus.     On  bill  (H.  R.  247)  granting  a  pension  to  Lewis 

U. 


Underwood.    On  bill  (H.  R.  805)  to  increase  the  pension  of  James  A 

Xk ; i  ted  Labor  League  of  America :    ( See  Home  Knle  in  Ireland 

United  States.    On  bill  (8.  309)  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claims  of  any 
State  for  expenses  incurred  by  it  in  the  defense  of  the 
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XXXV 


Sabjeot. 


Vol. 


United  States  of  America  and  the  ^pablio  of  Mexico,  condnded  on  the 
4lh  day  of  Jnly,  1868."  On  bill  (8.  2207)  to  amend  and  enlarge  the 
act  approved  June  18,  1878,  entitled  *'Au  act  to  provide  for  the  dia- 
trt  button  of  the  awards  made  under  the  convention  between  the  "' 

United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  concluded  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1868."  On  the  bill  (S.  2208)  to  amend  and  enlarge 
the  fifth  section  of  an  act  approved  June  18,  1878,  entitled  '*An  act 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  awards  made  nnder  the  con- 
vention between  the.    (And  views  of  the  minority) 

United  States  Military  Academy.  On  bill  (S.  223)  to  regulate  the  pro- 
motion of  graduates  of  the , 

UniteiJ  States  Military  Academy.  On  bill  (S.  1424)  for  the  relief  of 
graduates  of  the 

University  of  California.    On  bill  (S.  2133)  for  the  relief  of  the , 

Ute  Indians.    On  bill  (S.  191d)  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  Southern. 

V. 


Vance.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6247)  granting  a  pension  to  Mayberry 

Vande venter.    On  bill  (S.  21%)  granting  a  pension  DUlian 

Van  Ett  en.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6170)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A 

Van  Horn.    On  bill  ( H.  R.  4723)  granting  a  pension  to  to  Joseph  E  . .  „ . . . 

Vars.    On  bill  (S.  1570)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ann 

Vaughn  and  the  legal  representatives  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Jackiaan.    On 

bill  (S.  743)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Martha 

Vaughu.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1592)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A 

Verney.    On  bill  (S.  803)  granting  a  pension  to  James  D 

Very.    On  bill  (S.  2105)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  B 

Victor.    On  bill  (S.  975)  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mathilda 

Vigns.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5961)  granting  an  iuorease  of  pension  to  Cyrus.. 

VoB  Luett witz.    On  bill  (S.  794)  for  the  relief  of  A.  H 

Vorhees.    On  bill  (H.  R.  8066)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  A 

Voss.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3903)  granting  a  pension  to  Taylor 

W. 

Wages.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6668)  granting  a  pension  to  Lnrena 

Wagner.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3399)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip 

Wagon- masters.    On  bill  (S.  1147)  providing  for  the  retirement  of 

Wait.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3358)  granting  a  pension  to  Hiram  L 

Walker.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6311)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Maria 

Walker.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1802)  for  the  relief  of  Moses  B 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  On  t  he  memorial  of  sundry  citizens  of  Whatcom 
County,  Washington  Terri  tory,  praying  Congress  to  annul  the  act  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  said  Territory,  approved  January  22. 1886, 
entitled  '*An  act  to  provide  for  the  permanent  location  and  construc- 
tion of  a  Territorial  penitentiarv  at 

Wallace.    On  bill  (S.  1805)  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosa 

W&lsh.     On  bill  (H.  R.  8481)  granting  a  pension  toThonAis 

Walter.     On  bill  (S.  1064)  for  the  relief  of  James  E 

Walters.    On  bill  (H.  R.  3860)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H 

Walworth.     On  bill  (S.  2122)  for  the  relief  of  John  P 

Wamack.    On  bill  (H.  R.  .^998)  for  the  relief  of  Susan  A 

Ward.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5643)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  F 

Ward.    On  bill  ( S.  2587)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Ward.    On  bill  (S.  1150)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  P.  L 

Ward.    On  bill  (H. R. 3309)  to  increase  thepension  of  Thomas 

Ward.    On  bill  (S.  1909)  for  the  relief  of  W.  H 

Wardwell.     On  bill  (S.  1455)  for  the  relief  of  Bmest  H 

War  loans.    On  bill  (S.  59)  to  reimburse  the  severed  States  for  interest 

Wpaid  on 
arner.    On  bill  (H.  R.  5729)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 

Warren.    On  bill  (S.  2391)  granting  a  pension  to  John  G 

Warrens.    On  bill  (S.  1052)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  C.  H 

Washburn.    On  bill  (S.  2218)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucy  A 
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Subject. 


Washington.    On  bill  (S.  67)  to  proyide  for  the  formation  and  admission 
into  the  Union  of  the  State  of. 


Washington  Ga«-Light  Company  shall  not  exceed  $1  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  On  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
reporting  a  bill  providing  that  the  price  of  gas  furnished  by  the 

Washington  Territory,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  court- 
house.    On  bill  (H.  R.  69^5)  to  authorize  Columbia  County,  in 

Waters.     On  oill  (H.  R.  7988)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Bryant. 

Waters.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5074)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James. 

Waters,     On  bill  (S.  311)  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  John 

Watson.    On  bill  (S.  289)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  S 

Weaver.     On  bill  (S.  1421)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H 

Webb.     On  bill  (H.  R.  »142)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Annie  S 

Webster.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1464)  for  the  relief  of  David 

Webster.    On  bill  (S.  1773)  for  the  relief  of  Lieut.  J.  McA 

Webster.     On  bill  ( H.  R.  4960)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  S 

Webster.     On  bill  (S.  761)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Weeden.     On  bill  (H.  R.  8085)  granting  a  pension  to  Amos  C 

Weeks.     On  bill  (H.  R.  2975)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza  A 

Weightnian.     On  bill  (S.  612)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

Weitzel.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3<)01)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Louisa 

Welch.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7721)  granting  a  iiensiou  to  Ellen  J 

Welch.     On  bill  (S.  1383)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriet 

Welch.  On  mesnageof  the  President  returning,  with  his  objection  there- 
to, bill  (S.  1383)  granting  a  ])eiiSiou  to  Harriot 

Wells.     On  bill  (H.  R.  27[)i)  granting  an  increa.se  of  pension  to  George.. 

Wortz.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5434)  granting  a  pension  to  Amos  C 

West.     On  bill  (U.  R.  7222)  granting  a  pension  to  Callie 

Westerhouse.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6721)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H 

Weston.     On  bill  ( H.  R.  8310)  granting  a  pension  to  Cyra  L 

Wheaton.  On  bill  (S.  988)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Chamberlain  and 
William  R 

Wheeler.     On  bill  (H.  R.  822)  for  the  relief  of  William  H 

White.    On  bill  (H.R.  1560)  for  the  relief  of  Evaline  A 

White.    Oh  bill  (H.R.  1398)  granting  a  pension  to  Silas  S 

Whitehead.    On  bill  (H.  R.  4837)  for  the  relief  of  Mary  E 

Whitesell.     On  bill  (H.  R.  6590)  granting  a  pension  to  Catherine 

Whitted.    On  bill  (S.  2.^1)  granting  a  pension  to  Josephine  D 

Whorley.     On  bill  (H.  R.  2963)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis 

Wightman.    On  bill  (S.  2155)  for  the  relief  of  John 

Wilde.     On  bill  (H.R. 4999)  granting  a  pension  to  Jamos  B 

Wiley.     On  bill  (S.  862)  granting  a  pension  to  Matilda 

Wilkerson.    On  bill  (S.  1438)  granting  a  pension  to  Isom 

Wilkins.     On  bill  (S.  2459)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza 

Willbur.     On  bill  (S.  821)  for  the  relief  of  James  M 

Willey,  and  Esther  Smith.  On  bill  (S.  472)  for  the  relief  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  Worcester 

Willboite.     On  bill  (S.  361)  granting  a  pension  to  John  L 

Willh(»ite.     On  bill  (H.  R.  3972)  granting  a  pension  to  Sanford  C 

Williams.     On  bill  (S.  2704)  for  the  relief  of  John  Little  and  Hobart.. . 

Williams.     On  bill  (S.  2266)  for  the  relief  of  John 

Williams.     On  bill  (S.  7b9)  granting  a  pension  to  John  S 

Williams.  On  mes^sage  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections 
thereto,  bill  (S.  789 )  granting  a  pension  to  John  S 

Williams.     On  bill  (H.  R.  1703)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph 

Williams.     On  bill  (S.  2181)  granting  a  pension  to  RLoda 

Williams.     On  bill  (II.  R.  6919)  granting  a  jieusion  to  Sarah  Ann 

Wills.     On  bill  (S.  2129)  granting  an  iucrea«»e  of  pension  to  John  W 

WiLson.     On  bill  (II.  R.  7108)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew^  J 

On  bill  (S.  19)  for  the  relief  of  H.  B 

On  bill  (S.  922)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  F 

On  bill  (S.  1531)  granting  a  pension  to  William 

On  bill  (S.  2478)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

Wirt.     On  bill  (S.  1078)  granting  a  pension  to  William  C. 

Wiswell.     On  bill  (H.  R.  9129)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca 

Witham.     On  bill  (H.  R.  7641)  granting  a  pension  to  Sophronia 
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Subject. 


Wolfe.    On  bill  (H.  R.  1768)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

Wollen weber.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6248)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis 

Wolverton.    On  bill  (B.  R.  5336)  granting  a  pension  to  Benjamin  8 — 

Wondrak.     On  bill  (S.  1384)  granting  a  pension  to  Mathias 

Wood.    On  bill  (H.  R.  6337)  for  the  relief  of  James  D 

Wood.    On  bill  (S.  1353)  referring  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  claims  of 

John  H.  Kinkead,  Samuel  Sussman,  and  Charles  O 

Woodbridge.  William  E.     (5eeRead,Dr.  John  B.) , 

Woodlee.     On  bill  (H.  R.  2357)  for  the  relief  of  H.  H.  Faulkner  and  Mary 

Woodrnm.    On  bill  (S.  864)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  F 

Woodrum.    On  bill  (8.  864)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  F 

Woodson.    On  bill  (H.  R.  7073)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  S 

Woolley.    On  bill  (H.  R.  443)  granting  a  pension  to  Susan 

Worth.'   On  bill  (8.  20:i0)  granting  a  pension  to  Miss  Margaret  Stafford 

Wright.     On  bill  (S.  2210)  granting  a  pension  to  Anna 

Wright.     On  bill  (S.  1614)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  C 

Wright.    On  bill  (S.  1764)  for  the  relief  of  Simon  Basye  and  Washington. 

Wyaut.     On  bill  (H.  R.  5705)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles 

Wyman.    On  bill  (S.  358)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs. 

Emily  M 

W  vmore.     On  bill  (S.  586)  for  the  relief  of  William  H 

Wyoming  TerHtory  and  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.    On  bill  (S.  1935) 

authorizing  and  directing  th«  Secretary  of  War  to  enlarge,  repair, 

and  complete  certain  military  quarters  and  barracks  in 

Y. 

Yellow  fever,  and  protection  so  afforded  against  that  disease.  On  bill 
(S.  1730)  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  aeclared  discovery  of  inoculation  of 

Yorktown  monument.  On  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  recommend- 
ing that  provision  be  made  for  quarters  for  the  keeper  of  the 

Young.     On  bill  (S.  1248)  granting  a  pension  to  John  M 

Young.    On  bill  (S.  2113)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Sarah 

Young.  On  bill  (S.  2180)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William 
Wallace • 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  firom  taxa- 
tion.   On  bill  (S.  1118)  to  exempt  the  property  of  the 
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T  -A.  B  L  E 


OF  THE 


REPORTS  MADE  BY  THE  COMMITTEES 


FOR  THE 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  FOBTY-NINTH  CONGRESS. 


Subject. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 


On  bUI(H.  R.  5543)  makiDg  appropriations  for  the  cnrrent  and  contin- 
gent expenses,  &c.,  of  the  Indian  Department  • 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5^87)  making  appropriations  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 


menc. 


On  bill  (H.  R.  8974)  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  jndicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1887 

On  bill  (H.  R.  9478)  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  and  for  other 
purposes 

On  bill  (H.  R.  9726)  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
the  appropriatiouR  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1H86,  and  prior 
years ^ 


COMMITTEE  ON  CLAIMS. 

On  bill  (S.  68)  for  the  relief  of  8.  B.  Cranston 

On  bill  (S.  59)  to  reimburse  the  several  States  for  interest  paid  on  war 
loans  

On  bill  (S.  767)  for  the  relief  of  John  Leathers 

On  bill  (S.  208)  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Swift  &  Co.,  partners,  and 
Alexander  Swift  &,  Co.  and  the  Niles  Works 

On  bill  (S.  16)  for  the  relief  of  Sallie  Jarratt 

On  bill  (S.  506)  for  the  relief  of  Emerson  Etheridge  and  William  B. 
Stokes.     (And  views  of  the  minority) 

On  bill  (S.  7)  for  the  relief  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Newton,  Mass. . 

On  bill  (8.  22)  for  the  relief  of  Martin  and  P.  B.  Mnrphv 

On  bill  (S.  178)  for  the  relief  of  Tobias  G.  Richardson  and  Albert  Bald- 
win   


On  bill  (S.296)  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  G.  Hatfield 

On  bill  (8.  241)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W.  Parish 

On  bill  (S.  311)  for  the  relief  of  James  Trabue,  Thornton  Thatcher,  Mi- 
chael Callahan,  and  the  widow  of  John  Waters 

On  bill  (S.  113)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Browning 

On  bill  (S.  209)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  John  M. 
Robeson 

On  bill  (8.  18)  for  the  relief  of  Pearson  C.  Montgomery 

On  bill  (S.  32)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  Clarke 

On  bill  (S.  289)  for  the  relief  of  J.  A.  Henry 

Onbill(S.  24)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  B.  Seat 

OnbilirS.  100)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Crook 

On  bill  (8.  269)  for  the  relief  of  W.  H.  Powell. .t 

On  petition  of  A.  W.  Shaffer 

On  bill  (S.  738)  for  the  relief  of  James  Clifford  

On  bill  (S.  510)  for  the  relief  of  Sophia  B.  Moore i 
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INDEX    TO    REPORTS   OF   COMMITTERS 


Sabject. 


No. 


Vol. 


Committee  ON  Claims — Continued.     - 

On  bill  rS.  605)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  J.  J.  PuUiain 

On  bill  (S.  601)  for  the  relief  of  the  Sone  and  Fleming  Manufacturing 
Company,  limited,  of  the  city  "of  New  York 

On  bill  cS.  177)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Maurice  Grivot 

On  bill  (S.  266)  for  the  relief  of  L.  Madison  Day 

On  bill  (S.  929)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  H.  Emery 

On  petition  of  Mar^^aret  Kenfaedy 

On  bill  (S.  718)  for  the  relief  of  Francis  Gilbean 

On  bill  (S.  257)  lor  the  relief  of  Frances  E.  Stewart 

On  bill  (S.  922)  for  the  relief  of  .Joseph  F.  Wilson 

On  bill(S.  1263)  for  the  relief  of  Richard  T.  Bryan 

On  bill  (8.  1069)  for  the  relief  of  George  E.  W.  Sharrett« 

On  bill  (H.  R.9h9)  for  the  allowance  of  certain  claims  reported*  by  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 

On  bill  (S.  165)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.Gray 

On  bill  (S.41)  for  the  relief  of  James  S.Clark&Co 

On  bill  (S.  249)  for  the  payment  of  SewellCoulson,  and  Porter,  Harrison 
and  Fish  back,  for  legal  services 

On  the  petition  of  John  S.  E.  J.  Crawford 

On  bill  (S.  187)  for  the  relief  of  Frederick  W.Ruggles 

On  bill(S.267)forthereliefof  Edward  A.  Grant 

On  bill  (S.  1071)  for  the  relief  of  Frances  W.  Dyer 

On  bill  (S.  472)  for  the  relief  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  Worcester  WiUey,  and  Esther  Smith 

On  bill  (S.  127)  for  the  relief  of  H.K.Belding 

On  bill  (S.  918)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  A.  Sibley 

On  bill  (S.  4:i3)  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  certain  prop- 
erty in  Tallahassee.  Fla.,  for  the  nse  of  the  Army,  to  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  Arvan  Hopkins 

Oil  bill  (S.  492)  for  the  relief  of  Frank  and  Susan  F.  Delia  Torre 

On  bill  (S.  501)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  W.  Foulke 

On  bill  (8.  1310)  for  the  relief  of  William  Tabb 

On  bill  (8.  42)  for  the  relief  Captain  Nicholas  J.  Bigley 

On  bill  (8.  542)  for  tlie  relief  of  William  Ervin 

On  bill  (8.  290)  for  the  relief  of  Davidson  Dickson  and  others 

On  bill  (8.438)  for  the  relief  of  James  Filor,  William  Curry,  and  Will- 
iam Pinckuey 

On  bill  (8. 300)  for  the  relief  of  the  Mobile  Marine  Dock  Company 

On  bill  (8. 1771)  for  the  relief  of  John  Eraser... 

On  bill  (8. 1353)  referring  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication  the 
claims  of  John  H.  Kinkead,  Samuel  Sassman,  and  Charles  O.  Wood.. . 

On  bill  (8. 1368)  for  the  relief  of  Richard  H.  and  James  Porter 

On  bill  (H.  R.«32)  for  the  relief  of  D.E.  Downing 

On  bill  (8. 1064)  for  the  relief  of  James  E.Walter 

On  bill  (8. 474)  for  the  relief  of  George  W.  Saulpaw 

On  bill  (8. 1829)  for  the  relief  of  the  Greensburgh  Limestone  Company 
and  others 

On  bill  (S.  1150)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  P.  L.Ward 

On  bill  (8. 1258)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marv  A.  Lewis 

On  bUl  (H.  R.  897)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  at  law  of  Andrew  F.  McMil- 
lin 

On  bill  (S.  1839)  for  the  relief  of  Richard  C.  Ridgway  and  others 

On  bill  (8. 953)  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  L.  Fish 

On  bill  (8.836)  for  the  relief  of  William  M.  Shimmins  and  George  H. 
McPherson 

On  bill  (8. 972)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  P.  Morgan,  jr 

On  bill  (8. 1041)  for  the  relief  of  WiUiam  B.  Groff 

On  joint  resolution  (S.'Res.  3)  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  children 
of  John  W.  Judson 

On  the  petition  of  Rebecca  T.  Bow«n,  A.  J.  Cheney,  James  A.  Brown, 
George  L.  Gray,  and  Hardy  Summerline 

On  the  resolution  to  refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  claim  of  C.  B.  Bryan 
&.  Co 

On  the  petition  of  William  Fitch 
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INDEX  to  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


XLI 


Subject. 


Committee  on  Claims— Continued. 

On  bill  (S.  582)  for  the  relief  of  the  board  of  field  officers  of  the  Fourth 
Brigade  of  South  Carolina  Volunteer  State  Troops 

On  petition  of  James  Crutchett 

On  bill  (S.  709)  for  the  relief  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana.  (And 
views  of  the  minority) 

On  bill  (8.  ir)37)  for  the  relief  of  B.  B.Connor 

On  bill  (S.  1537)  for  the  relief  of  B.  B.  Connor.  (Views  of  the  minorit? 
Part  2) I. 

On  bill  (S.  1311)  for  the  relief  of  the  administrators  of  the  estate  of 
Isaac  P.  Tice,  deceased ■. 

On  bill  (S.  304)  to  compensate  physicians  for  services  rendered  under 
an  order  of  the  United  States  court  of  the  northern  district  of  Ala- 
bama   .* 


Vol. 


On  bill  (S.  535)  for  the  relief  of  Coronna,  Taussig  &.  Co.,  and  others. .. 

On  bill  (S.  1002)  for  the  relief  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  light- 
house tender  Lily 

On  bill  (8.  84)  for  the  relief  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland, 
Oresr 


On  bill  (S.  567)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Lucien  Goyaux  , 

Ou  bill  (8.  505)  for  the  reUef  of  William  J.  Gamble 

On  bill  (8.  1477)  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  McKay  and  the  executors 
of  Donald  McKay 

On  bill  (8.  897)  for  the  relief  of  John  Kouns 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4411)  for  the  relief  of  A.  Gates  Lee 

On  bill  (S.  1256)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  H.  Norton  and  James  Mc- 
Lean   


On  bill  (8.  1962)  to  compensate,  for  services  rendered  the  Government, 

Isaiah  W.  Lees  and  H.  H.  Ellis 

On  bill  (S.  1876)  for  the  relief  of  Piromis  H.  Bell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1464;  for  the  relief  of  I  >avid  Webster 

On  bill  (8.  392)  lor  the  relief  of  Edward  Fenlon 

On  bill  (8.502)  for  the  relief  of  J.  M.  English 

Onbill(S.410)forthereliefof  J.A.Hodges..: 

On  bill  (8.580)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.Wymore 

On  bill  CH.  R.  4731)  for  the  allowance  of  certain  claims  reported  by  the 

accounting  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 

On  bill  (8.6U9)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Henry  S. 

1  reiich  

Ou  bill  (8. 1117)  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel  Mason 

Ou  bill  (8. 1764)  for  the  relief  of  Washington  Wright  and  Simon  Basye 

On  bill  (S.507)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amy  M.Rogers 

Ou  bill  (8.1517)  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  E.Sinclair 

Ou  bill  (8. 1094)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  McLaughlin ^ 

On  bill  (8.2166)  for  the  relief  of  John  F.  Cad  wallader 

On  bill  (8. 1641)  for  the  relief  of  Frederick  Foote 

Ou  bill  ( H.  R.  2397)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Pumell 

On  bill  (8.286)  referring  to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  claims  of  Joseph  C. 

Irwin  &  Co.  and  C.  A.  Perry  &  Co 

Ou  bill  (8. 1554)  for  the  relief  of  William  Talbert 

On  bill  (8.2266)for  the  relief  of  John  Williams 

Ou  bill  (8. 309)  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claims  of  any  State  for  expense 

incurretl  by  it  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States 

On  bill  (8. 1546)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  E.E.  Ferine 

On  bill  (S.  1546)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  E.  E.  Perine.     (Part  2) 

Ou  bill  iS.  83)  for  the  relief  of  R.  G.  Combs  and  others 

On  bill  (8.  1990)  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  matters  connected 

with   certain  judicial  proceedings  in   Pennsylvania  in  which  the 

United  Slates  was  a  party 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2066)  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  McMurtrie 

On  bill  (S.  381)  for  the  relief  of  the  trustees  of  the  Christian  Brothers' 

College  of  Saint  Louis 

On  bill  (8.  1576)  for  the  relief  of  Col.  James  C.  Dnane 

On  bill  (S.  1651)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 

linal  adjustment  of  claims  of  certain  foreign  steamship  companies, 

arising  from  the  illegal  exaction  of  tonnage  dues 
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INDEX    TO   REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 


Sabject 


No. 


Vol. 


Committee  on  Claims — Cootinaed. 

On  bill  (S.  306)  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  K.  Shepard.    (And  Tiews  of 
the  minority) 

On  bill  (S.  277)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  P.  Evans 

On  bill  (S.  1534)  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Bnsh  and  Martin  Grigsby . 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4837)  for  the  relief  of  Mary  E.  Whitehead 

On  bill  (S.  565)  for  the  relief  of  Joeeph  H.  Maddox  and  others 

On  bill  (S.  2475)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Noble 

On  bill  (S.  559)  for  the  relief  of  George  F.  Roberts 

On  bill  (S.  1865)  to  pay  the  proceeds  of  certain  cotton  to  I.  C.  Hamner  . 

On  bill  (8.  749)  for  the  relief  of  R.  G.  Huston  A  Co 

On  bill  (8.  2155)  for  the  relief  of  John  Wightman 

On  bill  (S.  396)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  Shannon 

On  bill  (8.  2122)  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Walworth 

On  bill  (S.  19)  for  the  relief  of  H.  B.  Wilson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4836)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  McBride 

On  bill  (8.694)  for  the  relief  of  Lucinda  McGuire 

Onbill(H.R.4412)fortherolief  of  John  A.Coan 

On  bill  (8.299)  lor  the  relief  of  Sarah  S.Watson 

On  bill  (8.710)  for  the  relief  of  the  St>ate  National  Bank  of  Louisiana.. 

On  bill  (8. 800)  fo^  the  relief  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Price,  assistant  surgeon  United 
States  Army 

Oubill(S.2000)fortherelief  of  P.B.Sinnott 

On  bill  (8. 1340)  for  the  relief  E.  J.  Northcutt  and  Brothers 

Onbill(8.282)fortherelief  of  A.B.Norton 

On  bill(S.85f>)fortherelief  of  David  Armstrong 

On  bill  (8.2117)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Francis  M.  Murray 

On  bill  (H.R.  7809)  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  Stevens 

On  bill  (S.  21)  for  the  relief  of  Adelicia  Cheatham 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3828)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  C.  M.  Briggs 

On  bill  (8.31)  for  the  relief  of  Warren  Mitchell 

On  bill  (S.821)fortherelief  of  James  M.Willbur 

On  bill  (8. 933)  for  the  relief  of  M.CMordecai 1 

On  bill  (8. 1342)  for  the  relief  of  H.  W.  Shipley 

On  bill  (H.  R.2918)  for  the  relief  of  William  Huntington 

On  bill  (8.  909)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  H.  Sibley 

On  bill  (H.  R.  914)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Conway 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5872)  for  the  relief  of  R.  D.  Beckley  and  Leon  Howard 

On  bill  {H.  K.  190)  for  the  relielf  of  certain  employes  and  others  of  the 
twelfth  United  States  light-honse  district ! 

On  joint  resolution  (11.  Res.  67)  for  the  relief  of  William  B.  Isaacs  &,  Co. 

On  the  petition  of  Charles  E.  Creecy 

On  bill  (H.  R.  822)  for  the  relief  William  H.  Wheeler 

On  bill  (8. 2126)  for  the  relief  of  L.  B.  Townaend,  Louis  S.  Lovell,  W.  C. 
Page,  Alonzo  Sessions,  Hampton  Rich,  Harvey  Harter,  Benjamin  Har- 
t  r,  and  Peter  Hackett 

On  bill  (8.  2162)  for  the  relief  of  Perez  Dickinson : 

Oubill(S.2162)fortherelief  of  Perez  Dickinson.   (Viewsof  the  minority). 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3908)  for  the  relief  of  John  Ellis 

On  bill  (8.  1436)  for  the  relief  of  H.  M.  Jones 

On  bill  (S.  398)  for  the  relief  of  Wilson  Ryan 

On  bill  (S.  1180^  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Mosely 

On  bill  (H.  R.  (k>8)  for  the  relief  of  Francis  W.  Haldeman 

On  bill  (8.  2840)  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Schaumburg 

On  bill  (H.R.  1034)  for  the  relief  of  Bangs,  Brownell  &  Co 

On  bill  (H.  R.R.  4839)  for  the  relief  of  E.  P.  McNeal 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  8596)  for  the  relief  of  Beauford  Lee  and  others 

On  bill  (S.  2553)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  Oi«borne 

On  the  petition  of  George  Brown 

On  the  petition  of  Albert  Grant 

committee  on  coast  defense. 

On  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  of  December  14, 1885,  transmitting, 
in  i-esponse  to  Senate  resolntion  of  DeceraUer  10, 1885,  report  of  Capt. 
W.  H.  Bixby  on  Sea-Coast  Fortifications  in  Europe 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


123 

4 

166 

4 

167 

4 

1251 

7 

1320 

10 

1391 

10 

1600 


COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE. 

On  bill  (S.491^  to  provide  for  an  American  register  for  the  steamship 

Caroline  Miller 

Oil  bill  (S.  121)  to  anthorize  the  constmction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Staten 

Island  Soond,  kno^n  as  Arthar  Kill 

On  bill  (S.  1403)  to  provide  for  an  American  register  for  the  steamship 

Ozama 

On  bill  (S.  564)  to  incorporate  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Railway 

Company 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4063)  to  authorize  the  improvement  of  the  water-power  in 

the  Mississippi  River  at  Little  Falls,  Minn 

On  bill  H.  R.  7480)  making  appropriations  for  the  construction,  repair, 

and  preservation  of  certain  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 

On  bill  (U.  R.2646)  granting  to  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Railway  the 

right  to  lay  its  track  through  United  States  lock  and  dam  property 

in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley,  State  of  West  Virginia « ....w 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

On  bill  (S.  574)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Strachan 

On  bill  (S.  349)  for  the  promotion  of  anatomical  science,  and  to  prevent 
the  desecration  of  graves 

On  bill  (S.  1129)  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  property  held  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Lodise  Home,  and  for  other  purposes 

On  bill  (S.  1130)  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  property  held  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

On  bill  (S.  654)  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  June 
16, 18y2,  for  the  relief  of  Howard  University 

On  petition  of  Marj'  Anna  Eagan 

On  bill  (S.  1018)  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  Cook 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5509)  for  the  relief  of  Saint  Patrick's  Church,  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C 

On  bill  (S.  1212)  for  the  further  protection  of  property  from  fire,  and 
safety  of  lives,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

On  bill  (S.  1118)  to  exempt  the  property  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  from  taxation 

On  bill  (S.2600)  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  make  police  regulations  for  the  government  of  said  District. 

On  bill  (S.938)  for  the  relief  of  Chittenden  Brothers 

On  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting 
a  bill  providing  that  the  price  of  gas  furnished  by  the  Washington 
Gas-Light  Company  shall  not  exceed  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1993)  for  the  relief  of  Saint  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 

On  bill  (S.  194)  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of 
common  schools 

On  bill  (8.  162)  to  provide  for  a  commission  on  the  subject  of  the  alco- 
holic liquor  traflElc 

On  bill  (S.  1405)  to  provide  for  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
and  the  efiect  of  intoxicating,  narcotic,  and  i>oisonons  substances 
upon  life,  health,  and  welfare,  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Territories,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Military 
and  Naval  Academies 

On  bill  (S.  1884)  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  accounts  of  laborers, 
workmen,  and  mechanics,  arising  under  the  eight-hour  law 

On  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9478)  making 
appropriations  for  sundiy  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  and  for  other  purposes,  providing 
for  an  appropriation  ^'to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  the 
Territoiy  of  Utah,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Chris- 
tian Home  Association  of  Utah,  and  to  provide  employment  and 
means  of  self-support  for  the  dependent  classes  in  that  Territory,  V  ^ 

with  a  view  to  aia  in  the  suppression  of  polygamy  therem'' A  ViKT^ 
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INDEX   TO   REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Vol. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — Continued. 

On  petition  of  the  United  Labor  League  of  America,  and  resolutions 
tendering  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  for  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland 

On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  6)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution in  relation  to  alcoholic  liquors  aud  other  poisonous  beverages. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 

On  bill  (S.  1730)  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  declared  mscovery  ot  inoculation  of  yellow  fever,  and 
protection  so  afforded  against  that  disease 


COMMITTEE   ON  FINANCE. 

On  bill  (S.  163)  releasing  the  estate  of  the  late  Frank  Sould  and  his 
sureties - 

On  bill  (S.  221)  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Smiley 

On  bill  (S.353)  for  the  relief  of  J.  D.  Morrison 

On  bill  (S.  936)  for  the  relief  of  John  M.  MoClintock 

On  bill  (S.  13)  for  the  relief  of  William  J.Smith 

On  bill  (S.  599)  to  refund  excessive  duties  caused  by  extraordinary  over- 
valual  ion  of  the  Austrian  florm  in  the  year  1878 

On  bill  (S.  30)  for  the  relief  of  Harry  L  Todd 

On  bill  (S.  1278)  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  certain  accounts  of 
Edwin  A.  Merritt 

On  bill  (H.R.  7470)  for  the  relief  of  William  Fisher 

On  bill  (S.2053)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Robertson  and  Chester  A. 
Arthur 

On  bill  (S.  2533)  for  the  relief  of  E.  Remington  &  Sons 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2357)  for  the  relief  of  H.  H.  Faulkner  and  Mary  Woodlee. 

On  bill  (S.  618)  for  the  relief  of  Orville  Horwitz,  trustee  for  C.D.De 
Ford  &  Co 

On  bill  (S.  1775)  for  the  relief  of  Eliza  Ellen  Ehle 

On  the  several  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
488i{)  relating  to  the  taxation  of  fractional  parts  of  a  gallon  of  dis- 
tilled 8y)irits 

On  bill  (S.  1189)  for  the  relief  of  Bessie  S.  Gilmore 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8585)  to  provide  for  th(}  inspection  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
snuff,  and  to  repeal  section  3151  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

COMMITTEE  ON  FISHERIES. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5538)  relating  to  the  importing  and  landing  of  mackerel 
caught  during  the  spawning  season 


COMMITTEE   ON  FOREIGN   RELATIONS. 

On  bill  (S.  1053)  to  permit  certain  decorations  from  Russia  to  be  re- 
ceived by  Joseph  Kawicz 

On  the  letter  requesting  permission  to  accept  from  France  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  brevet  appointment  and  honorary 
rank  of  Chevalier,  by  General  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A 

On  bill  (S.  1219)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Martin  Kenofsky 

On  bill  (S.  147)  for  the  relief  of  George  S.Fisher :.: 

On  bill  (S.  1568)  to  authorize  Commander  John  W.  Philip,  U.  S.  N.,  to 
accept  a  silver  pitcher  tendered  him  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia 

In  the  matter  of  the  medal  tendered  by  the  Chilian  Government  to 
Capt.D.W.Mullan,  U.S.N 

On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  50)  granting  Lieut.  D.  Pratt  Mannix,  U.  S. 
M.  C,  authority  to  accept  a  decoration  tendered  by  the  Emperor  of 
China 

On  bill  (S.  1444)  for  the  relief  of  William  Schuchardt 
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XLV 


Sibject. 


Vol. 


CoMMiTTEB  ON  FoBXiOK  Sklahons— ContiDned. 

On  letter  from  the  State  Department  in  regard  to  balance  dne  to  the 
estate  of  Henry  Highland  Garnet 

On  bill  (S.  1008)  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Beanboucher 

On  Joint  resolution  (8.  Res.  56)  permitting  the  acceptance  of  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Government  of  France  by  Augustus  J.  Cassard 

On  bill  (S.  1899)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Maynadier  Phelps 

On  petition  of  J.  I.  Rodriguez,  in  behalf  x)f  Cirilo  Pouble 

On  bill  (8.1991)  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese . 

On  bill  (8. 1616)  to  promote  the  political  progress  and  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  American  nations * 

On  bill  (8.2088)  for  the  relief  of  the  owners,  officers,  and  crew  of  the 
British  bark  Chance 

On  President's  message  relating  to  the  acceptance  and  inauguration  of 
the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World 

On  resolution  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  Goyernment  to  the  claim  of  the  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  Benjamin  W.  Perkins 

On  bill  (8.2207)  to  amend  and  enlarge  the  act  approved  June  18, 1878, 
entitled  *'  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  awards  made 
under  the  contention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  concluded  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1868" 

On  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  award  of  the  late  Mexican  Claims  Commission  in  the 
case  of  8.  A.  Belden  &.  Co.,  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico 

On  the  bill  (8. 2208)  to  amend  and  enlarge  tbe  fifth  section  of  an  act 
approved  June  18, 1878,  entitled  '^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  awards  made  under  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico^  concluded  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1868.''    ^And  views  of  the  minority) 

On  joint  resolution  (H.Res.  118)  relative  to  certain  papers  in  the  State 
Department  by  error 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BIYER  AND 

ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

On  bill  (8. 546)  to  make  the  Lake  Borgne  outlet,  to  Improve  the  low- 
water  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to 
Cairo,  111.,  and  incidentally  to  reclaim  and  protect  the  valley  lands 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  irom  overflow 


COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIR0. 

On  bill  (8. 220)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  settle  the 
claims  of  8.  W.  Marston 

On  bill  (8. 1484)  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory to  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway 

On  bill  (S.  145)  for  the  relief  of  James  Bainter 

On  bill  (S.  146)  for  the  relief  of  George  8.  Comstock 

On  bill  (8. 943)  to  pay  the  value  of  certain  lands  in  Kansas  to  the  Dela- 
ware Indians 

Onbill(S.  130)  for  the  relief  of  John  Fletcher 

On  biU  (8. 1942)  for  the  relief  of  Hiatt  &  Co 

On  bill  (8. 1375)  for  the  relief  of  E-CChirouse 

Onbm(8.1376)forthereUefof  JphnF.Malo 

On  bill  (8. 1916)  authorizins  the  removal  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indians. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  138)  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas 

On  bill  (8. 1601)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain  Cherokee  claims 

On  bill'(S.  1513)  for  the  relief  of  George  T.Newman 

On  resolutions  of  the  Senate  June  11, 1884,  December  3, 1884,  and  Feb- 
ruary 23j  1885,  authoriziDg  investigations  into  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  other  reservations,  &c 

On  bill  (8.2704)  for  the  relief  of  John  Little  and  Hobart  Williams  ... 
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INDEX    TO   REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES. 


Sabjeot. 


Vol. 


CoMMiTTEK  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS— Contiiined. 

On  bill  (S.  2128)  for  the  relief  of  Len-ne-pi-ze  qna,  a  Miami  Indian 
woman 

On  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  returning,  with  his 
objections,  the  bill  (S.2281)  granting  to  railroads  right  of  way 
throngh  the  Indian  Reservation  in  Northern  Montana 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 

• 

Letter  from  the  Attomejr  General  of  the  United  States  declining  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Senate  copies  of  official  recoMs  and  papers  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama 

On  bill  (S.  1076)  providing  for  the  collection  of  statistics  touching  mar- 
riage and  divorce 

On  bill  (S.  330)  to  remit  the  forfeiture  of  the  British  bark  Viscount  Can- 
ning, and  to  refund  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  to  her  owners, 
Edward  D.  and  C.  R.  Morris 

On  bill  (H.  R.6()61)  to  provide  for  closing  up  the  business  and  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims. 
(And  views  of  minority) 

On  bill  (S.  1599)  for  the  relief  of  the  Phoenix  National  Bank  of  the  City 
of  New  York 

On  bill  (H.  R.  28)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of 
a  district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama 

On  bill  (S.711)  to  establish  the  meaning  of  the  word  *' month"  in  tho 
statutes  of  the  United  States 

For  the  relief  of  the  State  of  Georgia.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  2457) 

On  the  memorial  of  Lewis  Levy 

On  the  petition  of  Edward  O.  Murden 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  UBRART. 

On  bill  (S.  1772)  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  Capron  collection  of 
Japanese  works  of  art 

On  bill  (S.  1949)  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  portrait  of  Oeneral 
George  H.  Thomas 

On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  erect 
a  monument  at  Stony  Point,  N.  Y 

COMMITTEE  OX  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

On  bill  (S.  707)  to  donate  condemned  cast-iron  cannon  to  Tower  Post, 
No.  17,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I 

On  bill  (S.  768)  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Jaeger 

On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  directing  copies  of  the  official  letter-books 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  be 
furnished  to  said  State 

On  bill  (S.  216)  to  furnish  certificates  of  discharge  to  certain  members 
of  the  Missouri  Home  Guards 

On  bill  (S.  214)  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  Eastmond  and  James  W.  Atwill. 

On  bill  (8.  424)  giving  a  Inilitary  record  to  Alexander  Francesco 

On  bill  (S.  193)  for  the  relief  of  John  Hollins  McBlair 

On  bill  (S.  98)  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  William  M.  Maynadier 

On  bill  (S.  225)  to  place  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  Ai'my,  with  the  rank 
and  pay  of  a  brigadier-general,  Col.  George  W.  Getty,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired)   

On  bill  (S.49ri)  for  the  relief  of  George  T.Dudley 

On  bill  (S.  519)  to  authorise  the  President  to  restore  to  his  former  rank 
in  the  Army  and  place  on  the  retired  list  Tenodor  Ten  Eyck 

On  bill  (S.  222)  to  amend  section  1661  of  tho  Revised  Statutes,  making 
an  annual  appropriation  to  provide  arms  for  the  militia 

On  bill  (S.  390)  for  the  relief  of  H.  A.  Myers 

On  bill  (S.  223)  to  regulate  the  promotion  of  graduates  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy .- 
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INDEX  TO  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


CoMMiTTEB  OX  MILITARY  AFFAiRS-^Continued. 


On  bill  (S.  1052)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  C.H.  Warrens 

On  bill  (8.725)  fortbe  relief  of  Maj.G.W.Candee 

On  bill  (8.528)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Morffan 

On  bill  (8. 753)  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  old  site  of  Fort  Brady, 
Michigan 

On  bill  (S.  23)  giving  a  inilitary  record  to  Thomas  Miller 

On  Joint  resolntion  ( S.  Res.  28)  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  permission  to  one  or  more  officers  of  the  Army  to  ac- 
cept temporary  service  under  the  Govemment  of  Corea 

On  bill  (8. 1119)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  hospital  stewards  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  to  fix  tueir  pay  and  allowance 

On  bi]l(S.259)  for  the  relief  of  the  Seventh  Kegiment  New  York  Cav- 
alry volunteers 

On  bill  (8. 78)  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  certain  claims  for  compensa- 
tion for  horses  and  other  property  lost  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States : 

Onbill(8.224)fortherelief  of  Charles  F.  Bowers 

On  bill  (8.  1149)  allowing  discharged  officers  of  the  Army  one  year's  pay 
and  allowances ^ 

On  bill  (8. 137)  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  infantry  branch  of  the 
Army 


On  bill  (8.  794)  for  the  relief  of  A.  'H.  Von  Luettwitz 

On  bill  (8. 1154)  authorizing  the  use  of  the  site  of  Fort  Greene  as  a  pub- 
lic park  by  the  city  of  Newport,  R.  I 

On  bill  (8.  425)  giving  a  military  record  to  James  King 

On  bill  (8. 189)  ^anting  the  right  of  way  through  the  Fort  Selden  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  New  Mexico,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  Mexico  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  ., 

On  bill  (8.  1533)  for  the  relief  of  Hetty  Martin 

On  bill  (8.  611)  for  the  relief  of  William  C.  Spencer 

On  bill  (8.  470)  for  a  survey  and  estimate  for  a  railroad  from  the  main- 
land to  Key  West,  Florida,  and  for  a  canal  conuecting  the  same  with 
the  Saint  John's  River,  for  military  and  naval  purposes 

On  petition  for  the  relief  of  William  C.  Shimoneck 

On  bill  (8.  1471)  to  remove  charge  of  desertion  from  certain  soldiers 

On  bill  (8.  e25)fortherelief  of  Lewis  Garon,  Jr 

On  bill  (8.  271)  to  remove  the  charge  of  desertion  from  the  military 
record  of  John  H.  Mitchell v 

On  bill  (8.  928)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  P.  Cunningham 

On  bill  (S.  793)  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  Coon 

On  bill  (8.921)  to  provide  for  the  muster  into  service,  as  second  lieuten- 
ant of  Company  E,  Seventieth  New  York  Volunteers,  of  Martin  V. 
Miller 

On  the  petition  of  George  B.  Ptoctor  and  others 

On  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  John  F.  Shorter 

On  the  bill  (8.  365)  for  the  relief  of  Martin  L.  Bundy 

On  bill  (8.  129)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  adjust  and  settle 
the  accounts  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  accouterments  between  the 
Territory  of  Montana  and  the  United  States 


On  the  petition^requesting  that  a  certificate  of  merit  may  be  given  to 

aaie 


Sergt.  E.  H.  Bro^ 
On  bill  (S.  1377)  to  grant  the  right  of  way  for  railway  purposes  through 

the  lands  of  the  United  States  powder-depot  near  Dover,  N.  J 

On  bill  (8.  557)  to  grant,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  a  street  across  the 

United  States  grounds  in  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

On  bill  (8.  976)  tor  the  relief  of  certain  ofiScers  of  the  Signal  Service.. . 
On  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitting  plans  and  estimates  for 

the  construction  of  a  permanent  wharf  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va 

On  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  recommending  that  provision  be  made 

for  quarters  for  t  he  keeper  of  the  Yorktown  monument 

On  bill  (8. 1388)  for  the  relief  of  the  trustees  of  Isaac  R.  Trimble 

On  bill  (8.  1729)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  settle 

and  pay  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Florida 

On  bill  (8. 457)  for  the  repair  of  Fort  Marion,  at  Saint  Augustine,  FVik. 
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.  Sabjeot. 


Vol. 


CoMMiTTBX  OK  MILITARY  AFFAIRS— Continned. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  67)  for  the  relief  of  Pitz-John  Porter 

On  bin  (H.  R.  67)  for  the  reUef  of  Fitz-John  Porter.  (Views  of  the  mi- 
nority.   Part  2) 

On  bill  (8. 1455)  for  the  relief  of  Emeet  H.  Wardwell 

On  bill  (8. 1490)  to  amend  article  103  of  the  Rnles  and  Articles  of  War. 

On  bill  (8. 885)  to  relieve  the  State  of  Colorado  from  charges  on  account 
of  ordnance  stores  furnished  to  the  State  and  Territory  of  Colorado.. 

On  bill  (S.  387)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  the  legal  representatiyes  of 
certain  recruits  for  the  Fourteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  Volunteers 

On  bUl  (S.  872)  authorizingthe  Secretary  of  War  to  purchase  a  lot  in 
the  city  of  Jacksonville,  Fla 

On  bill  (S.  872)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  purchase  a  lot  in 
the  city  of  Saint  Augustine,  Fla 

On  bill  (S.  148)  for  the  relief  the  heirs  of  Charles  B.  Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.  68)  for  the  relief  of  William  P.  ChambUss 

On  bill  (8.975)  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mathilda  Victor 

On  bill  (8. 1105)  fpranting  right  of  way  through  the  arsenal  grounds  at 
Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  the  Kensington  and  Tacony  Rail- 
road Company 

On  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  of  January  5, 1886,  transmitting  estimates 
for  school-building  at  barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans 

On  bUl  (S.  1424)  for  the  reUef  of  graduates  of  the  United  States  MiUt«ry 
Academy 

On  bill  (S.  1861)  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  site  of  Fort  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, &c 1 

On  bill  (8.  8H0)  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  Arsenal  and 
Naval  Asylum  grounds  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  the  Schuylkill  River 
East  Side  Railroad  Company : 

On  bill  (S.  743)  for  the  relief  of  Birs.  Martha  Vaughn  and  the  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  Mrs.  Louisa  Jackman 

On  the  resolution  of  the  select  and  common  councils  of  Philadelphia,  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  walls  inclosing  the  Bridesburg  and  Schuyl- 
kill Arsenals  and  the  Naval  Asylum,  and  the  replacement  of  iron 
railings  therefor 

On  bill  (8.  1038)  for  the  reUef  of  Robert  Carrick 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1732)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Lieut.  John  F.  Stewart. 

On  bill  (8.  1147)  providing  for  the  retirement  of  wagon-masters 

On  bill  (8.  1717)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  H.  Montgomery 

On  bill  (8.  388)  to  grant  right  of  way  through  Fort  Bliss  Military  Res- 
ervation to  the  Rio  Grande  and  £1  Paso  Railroad  Company 

On  bill  (S.  1411)  granting  rieht  of  way  through  the  military  reserva- 
tions at  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  to  the  Hanson  and  Atlantic  Beach  Rail- 
way Company 

On  bill  (8.  1615)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  credit  the  State 
of  Kansas  witn  certain  sums  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  issued 
to  said  State 

On  bill  (8.  1935)  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  en- 
large, repair,  and  complete  certain  military  quarters  and  barracks  in  ' 
Wyoming  Territory  and  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 

On  bill  (S.  1796)fortherelief  of  Charles  E.  Maris 

On  bill  (S.  849)  to  authorize  the  Rio  Grande,  Mexico  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  to  purchase  land  on  the  Fort  Cummings  Military  Res- 
ervation in  New  Mexico 

On  petition  of  Turner  C.  Goodrum.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  2397) 

On  bill  (H.  R.  718:3)  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  a  certain  tract  of  land 
near  San  Antonio,  Tex 

On  bill  (S.  778)  to  equalize  the  bounties  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
of  the  late  war  for  the  Union 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1877)  for  the  relief  of  John  McNaughton.  (Views  of  the 
minority) 

On  bill  (8.  1822)  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  E.  A.  Hancock.  (Views  of  the 
minority) 

On  bill  (6. 2193)  to  retire  disabled  officers  of  the  Army 
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XLIX 


Sabjeot. 


Committee  on  Militaiit  Affairs — Contioued. 

On  bUi  (H.  R.  541)  mftking  appropriatioDs  for  additional  barracks  at  the 
SoatherD,  North  westeru,  and  Western  Branches  of  the  National  Home 
for  Disabled  Volanteer  Soldiers 

On  biir(S.  222*2)  to  authorize  the  Cheyenne  and  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany to  bnild  its  road  across  the  Fort  Russell  and  Fort  Laramie  Mili- 
tary Reservation , 

On  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas  relative  to 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Leavenworth,  Kans 

On  bill  (S.  2249)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  credit  the  Terri- 
tory of  Dakota  with  certain  sums  of  money 

On  bill  (S.  1160)  authorizing  the  retirement  of  Lieut.  Adolphns  W. 
Greely,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel,  and  also  the  bill  (S.2339) 
to  provide  for  one  additional  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the 
rauK  of  major  of  cavalry 

Ou  bill  (S.  2035)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  credit  the  State 
of  Oregon  with  certain  sums  of  money 

On  bill  (S.  1043)  to  amend  sections  1097  and  1098  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

On  bill  (S.  1148)providing  for  the  construction  of  an  iron  pier  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  Va 

On  bill  (8. 1863)  for  the  relief  of  W.T.H.Forman 

On  bill  (S.  1773)  for  the  reUef  of  Lieut.  J.  MoA.  Webster 

On  bill  (S.  1580)  for  the  relief  of  James  Belger 

On  bill  (H.  R.  ^40)  making  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  macadam- 
ized road  from  the  United  States  Barracks  in  Saint  Bernard  Parish, 
Louisiana,  to  the  National  Military  Cemetery  at  Chalmette,  in  said 
parish , 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1341)  to  construct  a  road  to  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Natchez,  Miss 

On  bill  (S.  1976)  to  provide  for  the  survey  of  certain  historic  grounds, 
locations,  and  military  works 

On  bin(H.  R.  3384)  for  the  relief  of  James  M.Bacon 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  5866)  to  construct  a  load  to  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Kuoxvillc,  Tenn 

On  bill  (S.  1987)  for  the  relief  of  David  L.  Brainard  and  others 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  3750)  for  the  relief  of  Frances  H.  Plnmmer 

On  bill  (S.  921)  to  provide  for  the  muster  into  service  as -second  lieuten- 
ant of  Company  E,  Seventieth  New  York  Volunteers,  of  Martin  V. 
Miller.  (To  accompany  bill  S.  2768  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth 
Miller) 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4629)  for  the  relief  of  Levi  Jones 

On  bill  (S.  1951)  for  tbe  relief  of  John  W.  Guninio 

Ou  bill(H.  R.  1185)  for  the  relief  of  Emma  H.  Fish 

On  bill  (S.  1719)  recognizing  as  an  enrolling  officer  Elias  J.  Beymer  .. . 

On  bill  (S.  2^95)  to  muster  luto  the  service  of  the  United  States  Jesse 
H.  Strickland 

On  bill  (H.  R.  69rf3j  for  tbe  relief  of  certain  soldiers  of  the  Twelfth 
Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry 

Ou  the  jictition  of  citizens  of  West  Burke,  Caledonia  County,  Vermont, 
praying  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  bounties  paid  to  en* 
listed  luen  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 

On  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Kansas  praying  for  certain  legislation 

On  the  petition  for  tbe  relief  of  Nathaniel  A.  Hawes 

On  bill(H.  R.  3318)  for  the  relief  of  Enols  Loyd 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3110)  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  amend  the  record 
of  Harrison  Dewey 

On  bill  (S.  2725)  to  construct  a  road  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Cor- 
inth, Miss  .., 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5552)  for  the  relief  of  James  Cain 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1511)  for  the  relief  of  Sidney  R.  Smith 

On  biUs  (H.  R.  4616  and  S.  515)  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Michael  P.  Small. 
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INDEX   TO    REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Committee  on  Miutart  Affairs — Continued. 

On  bill  (S.  2806)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  to  cause  to 
be  examined  certain  vouchers  filed,  or  to  be  filed,  by  the  Stat-e  of  Mis- 
souri, or  her  agent  or  agents,  for  sums  claimed  to  be  due  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  on  account  of  payments  made  by  said 
State  since  April  22,  18^,  to  the  oiBcers  and  enlisted  men  of  her  mi- 
litia forces,  for  military  services  rendered  to  the  United  States  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  as  evidenced  by  the  proper  pay-rolls 
heretofore  filed  with,  examined,  and  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  report  to  Congress 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2013)  for  the  relief  of  Myron  E.  Dunlap 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2176)  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Goble 

On  bill(H.  R.  6337)  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Wood 

On  bill  (S.  1294)  providing  for  the  auditing  and  payment  of  claims  of 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  several  Indian  wars  in  Florida 

On  bill  (S.  2139^  to  establish  the  order  of  promotion  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  tne  Army 

On  Joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  77)  in  relation  to  the  claim  made  by  Df. 
John  B.  Read  against  the  United  States  for  the  alleged  use  ofprojec- 
tiles  for  rifled  ordnance,  &c. ;  also  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  William 
E.  Woodbridge,  based  upon  the  plea  of  alleged  priority  in  this  line 
of  invention * .* 

Onbill(H.  R.  1249)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  F.  Ryan 

On  bill  (S.  1956)  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  military  storekeeper 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army 

On  bill  (S.  2477)  making  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and 
erection  of  a  military  post  near  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo ... 

On  bill  (S.  2777)  authorizing  the  retirement  of  Brevet  MaJ.  Gen.  WiK 
liam  W.  Averell,  U.  S.  A 

On  bill  (S.  2764)  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  and  retire  Alfred 
Pleosonton  a  major-general 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2995)  for  the  relief  of  Francis  H.  Shaw 

On  Joint  resolution  (H.  Res.  181)  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  k>an  tents  to  the  Southwestern  Iowa  and  North- 
western Missouri  Veteran  Soldiers'  Association  at  Bethany,  Mo.,  .nnd 
to  the  Tii-State  Veterans'  Association  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michi- 
gan, for  reunion  purposes 

On  bill  (S.  2701 )  for  the  relief  of  Felix  Marciukowski 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1802)  for  the  relief  of  Moses  B.  Walker 

On  bill  (S.  509)  to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  iu.-t  approved  March 
3,  iti75,  relating  to  the  purchasi;  of  anus  for  the  use  ot  the  States 

On  biU(S.  1432)  for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Hedberg 

committee  on  minks  and  mining. 

On  bill  (S.  2714)  for  the  relief  of  William  McGarrahao,  and  for  the  ad- 
justment of  his  rights  in  the  New  Idra  Quicksilver  Mines 

COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIBS. 

On  bill  (S.  570)  for  the  itsllef  of  Jabez  Burchard 

On  bill  (S.  3li7)  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point on  the  retired  list  of  the  Navy  Lieut.  William  P.  Randall 

On  bill  (S.  70*2)  for  the  relief  of  the  si^erers  by  the  wreck  of  the  United 
States  steamer  Tallapoosa .m. 

Lkniting  a  portion  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  and  for 
other  purposes."    (To  accompany,  bill  S.  371) 

Ou  bill  (S.  d82)  tocuualizc  the  pay  of  graduates  of  the  li^aval  Academy. 

On  billys.  747)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Audn»w  W.  Johnson 

Oil  juinc  resolutioa  (^.  Res.  14)  authorizing  the  appointment  and  retire- 
Uiciit  as  a  chap'ain  iu  the  Navy  of  Samuel  Kramer 

On  bill  (S.  1262)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  G.  Corbin 

On  bill  (S.  882)  to  equalize  the  pay  of  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

*  Changed  to  Mis.  Boo.  Ko.  75. 
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INDEX  TO  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


LI 


Subjeot.. 


Vol, 


Committee  ox  Naval  Aj'fairs — Continued. 

On  bill  (S.  2G0)  for  tbo  relief  of  tbe  sufferers  by  the  wreck  of  the  United 
States  steamer  Ashuelot 

On  bill  (S.962)  touching  the  grade  of  commander  in  the  Navy,  and  to 
correct  an  error  in  relation  to  an  appointment  therein 

On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  for  the  purpose  of  temporarily  increasing 
the  number  of  assistant  engineers  in  the  United  States  Navv  by  re- 
storing certain  cadet  engineers  named  therein  to  their  legal  rights 
and  to  their  proper  office  and  rank  in  the  United  States  Navy,  author- 
izing and  directing  the  President  to  appoint  such  cadet  engineers- 
(graduates)  assistant  engineers,  to  commission  them  as  such,  and  to 
antedate  their  commissions 

On  bill  ( S.  2400)  for  the  relief  of  Paymaster  James  E.  Tolfree,  U.  S.  N  . . . 

On  bill  ( S.  2399)  for  the  relief  of  Pay  Clerk  Charles  Blake,  U.  S.  N 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1659)  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors  of  the  exploring 
steamer  Jeannette,  &o 

On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  24)  to  credit  with  sea  duty  and  sea  pay,  &o., 
Lieuts.  Giles  B.  Harber  and  William  H.  Schuetze 

COMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS. 

On  bill  (S.  94)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Holroyd 

On  bill  (S.  500)  for  the  relief  £lon  A.  Marsh  and  Minard  Lafever 

On  bill  (8.708)  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  N.  Smith 

On  bill  (S.  301)  for  the  relief  of  William  C.Dodge 

On  bill  (.S.  244)  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F.  Potts 

On  bill  (S.  1813)  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  patents,  trademarks,  and 

copyright 

On  bill  (S.2101)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  G.Thompson 

On  bill  (S.3W)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  H.  Cole 

On  bill  (S.1909)  lor  the  relief  of  W.  H.Ward 

On  bill  (S.  1803)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Akins  and  Jacob  D.  Felt- 

houKen 

On  bill  (S.  999)  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  letters  patent  for  an  ini- 

provHuient  in  innnlating  submarine  cables 

On  bills  (8. 1143  and  1331)  for  the  relief  of  Robley  D.  Evans  and  Rich- 
ard M.  Green 

On  bill  (S.  1359)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Erskine  S.  Allin 

On  bill  (8. 1178)  to  amend  title  60,  chapter  3,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 

tbe  United  Staten 

On  bill  (S.  UUO)  for  the  relief  of  Hyland  C.  Kirk  and  others,  assignees 

of  A'idison  C.  Fletcher 

On  the  memorial  of  Hiram  Berdan.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  2619.) 

On  bill  (S.  2ri20)  conft'rring  juriwliction  upon  tbe  Court  of  Claims  to 

tiually  deteniiine  the  claim  of  Charles  E.  Creecy 

COMMITTKK  ON  PENSIONS. 

On  bill  (S.  56)  granting  a  pension  loChanncev  Read 

On  bill  (S.  377)  granting  a  pension  to  Matthias  Leckner 

On  bill  (S.  8)6)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  13.  Holmes 

On  bill  (S.  359)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  A.  Blake 

On  bill  (S.  276)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip  C.  Enders 

On  bill  (S.  364 )  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  Battorff 

On  bill  (8.  362)  granting  a  pension  to  James  H.  King 

On  bill  (S.  1127)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  Hague 

On  bill  (S.  47.">)  gmnting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Bridget  Rush 

On  bill  (8. 329)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Michael  J.  Hewston 

On  bill  (  H.  R.  1625)  ibr  the  relief  of  Frances  McNeil  Potter 

On  bill  (S.  Hll)  granting  a  penpion  to  Mrs.  Susan  Oilman 

On  bill  (S.  1126)  granting  a  pension  to  Noah  Nelson 

On  bill  (8.284)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  B.  Harwood 

On  bill  (8.813)  granting  a  pension  to  Miss  Rebecca  Miller 

On  bill  (8. 6d3)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  O.Hill 
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INDEX   TO    REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Committee  on  Pensions — Continued. 

On  bill  (S.  814)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Adaline  M.  Putnam 

On  bill  (S.204)  grauting  a  pension  to  Frank  Graj 

On  bill  (H.  R.  545)  i  o  increase  the  pensions  of  widows  and  dependent  rel- 
atives of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors 

On  bill  (S.  226)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  D.  Marchand 

On  bill  (S.  775)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Timothy  Kibby \ 

On  bill  (S.  7:i6)  granting  a  pension  to  James  D.  Remy 

On  bill  (8. 761)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Webster 

On  bill  (S.  2S3)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac  N.  Minshall 

On  bill  (S.  65.3)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Coggius  

On  the  petition  of  Robert  Noble 

On  bill  (S.  l;i5)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Tibbets 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1319)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Robert  D.  Fort 

On  bill  (S.  674)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Mitchell. 

On  bill  (S.  1363)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Blanchard 

On  bill  (S.  2:51 )  granting  a  pension  to  Jennette  S.  Kent 

On  bill  (55.  1bb6)  for  the  relirf  of  disabled  and  dependent  soldiers 

On  bill  (S.  197)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Florence  Murray 

On  bil  h  (S.  812)  granting  a  p^  nsioii  to  Mns.  E.  A.  Benham  / 

On  bill  (S.  838)  for  the  increase  of  the  pension  of  Benjamin  F.  Kelley.. 

On  bill  (S.  1463)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Mary  Helena  Mahan. .. 

On  bill  (S.  1133)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Margaret  Hunter 
Hardie 

On  bill  (S.  1348)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  E.  Henry 

On  bill  (S.  1027)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Norman  Kaufman.. 

On  bill  (S.  1:^5)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Helen  Raymond 

On  bill  (8.  892)  granting  a  pension  to  David  McKinney 

On  bill  (H.  R.  lb!21)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  Kain 

On  hill  (S.  160)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  E.  Crimmins 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1107)  granting  a  pension  to  Augusta  M.  Richards 

On  bill  (S.  1950)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  toMerritt  Lewis 

On  bill  (8.  1227)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William  P.  Squires. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1475)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Flaherty 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1468)  increasing  the  pension  of  John  P.  Davis 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4125)  granting  a  pension  to  John  M.  Milton 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1469)  granting  a  pension  to  Lois  Holt 

On  bill(S.  670)  to  increaso  the  pension  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Com-  ■ 
mauder  T.A.  M.  Craven 

On  bill  (8.  1156)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Ann  Atkinson 

On  bill  (8.  773)  granting  a  pension  to  M.  Louise  Butler 

On  hill  (8.  6<^4)  granting  a  pension  to  Amelia  J.  Gill 

On  bill  (8.  1016)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Abel  Comstook  ... 

On  bill  (8.  6h5)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Marsli 

On  bill  (8. 357)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Nancy  B.  Leach 

On  bill  (8.810)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  J.  Esty 

On  bill  (8.  6r%)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  N.  Sebastian 

On  bill  (8.  48:5)  granting  a  pension  to  Sidnev  B.  Tullar 

On  bill  (8.  183)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  S.  Hopkins 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1579)  for  the  relief  of  Amy  A.  Lewis 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1575)for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Kahler 

On  bill  (H.R.  1589)  for  the  relief  of  Newton  O.  Baker 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1582)  for  the  relief  of  Eleanor  C  Baugham 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1*367)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  G.  Newman 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1574)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  L.  Bragg 

On  hill  (H.R. 5192)  granting  a  pension  to  Johanna  Dorman 

On  hill  (8.  379)  granting  a  pension  to  David  Comprobst 

On  bill  (8.423)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Daniel 

On  bill  (8.469)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  Liddy 

On  bill  (8. 1998)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D.Ham 

On  bill  (8. 1382)  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia  O.  Hatchings 

On  bill  (8. 138:))  granting  a  pension  to  Harriet  Walch 

On  bill  (8.983)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael  Daly 

On  bill  (8. 1384)  granting  a  pension  to  Mathias  Wondrak 

On  bill  (H.  R.  19)  granting  a  pension  to  David  C.  Paullus 
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INDEX  TO  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


LIII 


Sabject. 


Committee  on  Pensioxs— Continued. 

On  bill  (H.  R.618)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Morgan : 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  443)  granting  a  pension  to  Susan  Woolley 

On  bill  (S.516)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs. Mary  C.Ring- 


gold 


On  bill  (H.  R.  1568)  granting  a  pension  to  Natbaniel  Taylor 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1474)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  C.  Colby 

On  bill  (H.  R.226)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs,  Martha  E.  Turney 

On  bill  (H.  R.634)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Defeubaugb 

On  bill  (H.R.  613)  lor  the  relief  of  Catherine  Collins 

Oo  bin  (H.R.  602)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Anna  D.  W.  Eichman 

On  bill  (H.R.  1937)  for  increase  of  pension  to  A.Schuyler  Sutton 

On  bill  (H.R. 225)  granting  a  i>en8ion  to  Daniel  Connolly 

On  bill  (H.  R,  3r>3«)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Amy  A.  Hurst 

On  bill  (8.  652)  granting  a  pension  to  Dillon  Bridges 

Ou  bill  (S.  789)  granting  a  pension  to  Johu  S.  Williams 

On  bill  (S.  612)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Weightman 

On  bill  (S.  651)  granting  a  pension  to  Benjamin  F.  Shields 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  4118)  granting  a  pension  to  Frank  Lightner 

On  bill  (S.  124^)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Michael  O'Brien 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  650)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Charlotte  Crocker 

On  bill  (S.  827)  granting  a  pension  to  George  Clark 

On  bill  (H.  R.  925)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  i^rantinff  a  pension 

to  Rachel  Nickell" 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1255>  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac  Moore 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2159)  for  the  relief  of  D.  P.  Simmons 

On  I  ill  (H.  R.  3627)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Gallagher 

On  bill  CH.  R.  291)  granting  a  pension  to  George  H.  Campbell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  78H)  granting  a  pension  to  Jcptha  Hornbeck 

On  bill  (11.  R.  3633)  granting  a  pension  to  E.  B.  Swrenev 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4131)  for  the  relief  of  Samufl  C.  Peckjr' 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1940)  granting  a  pension  to  Louisa  J.  McFarland 

Ou  bill  (II.  R.  10<1)  granting  a  pension  to  Alice  S.  Holbrook 

On  bill  (H.  R.  X*:^))  granting  a  pnnsion  to  Alltert  L.  Allen 

On  bill  (H.  R.  551)  granting  a  pension  to  Rhoda  Dane 

On  bill  (S.  843)  granting  a  pension  to  Elise  BiirUi  

Ou  bill  (S.  421)  granting  a  pension  to  Tsabclbi  Bullock 

On  l»ill  (S.  1367)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Catherine  Doyle.. . 

On  bill  (II.  R.  5024)  granting  a  peuHiun  to  William  Christie 

On  bill  (H.  R.  45??9)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick  Bauman 

On  bill  (H.  R.  698)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip  D.Campbell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1(kM)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  A.Caswell 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  5253)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stewart 

On  bill  (H.  R.  704)  granting  a  pension  to  Benjamin  Dubach 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  :J945)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  B.  Alfera 


Vol. 


On  bill  (H.  R.  5252)  granting  a  pension  to  John  W.Thornton 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1398)  granting  a  pension  to  Silas  S.White 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  5527)  granting  a  pension  to  Enieline  Crawford 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1406)  granting  a  pension  to  Simmons  W.  Harden 

On  bill  (H.R. 700)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs. M.  A.  Bickerdyke 

On  bill  (H.R. 702)  granting  a  pension  to  Dr.  J. F. Bruuer 

On  bill  (S.891)  granting  a  pension  to  Geriah  Collins 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3481)  granting  a  pension  to  Philomena  E.Nolan 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4076)  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Roberts 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5323)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W.  Flint 

On  bill  (H.  R.  55.'31)  tor  the  relief  of  Robert  Moran 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1352)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac  C)henoweth 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1351)  to  restore  to  the  pension-roll  the  name  of  Andrew 

J.  Fuller 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4114)  granting  a  pension  to  Capt.  Anthony  Harsel 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5706)  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Leftman  .\ 

On  bill  (H.R.  1593)  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  Manz 
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INDEX    TO    REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Committee  on  Pensions— Continued, 


On  bill  (H.  R.  1590)  for  the  relief  of  Timothy  Paige 

On  bill  (S.  134)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Shadrach  Brown 

On  bill  CR.  R.  646)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  M.  Commuck 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1456)  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia  A.  Nelson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  441)  granting  a  pension  to  Kate  Amann 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4400)  granting  a  pension  to  Polly  Belden 

On  bill  (S.  1267)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  LfOU  Gobright 
McFalls 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4395)  granting  a  pension  to  Betsey  Martin 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3921)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Richard  Gear... 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4538)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ann  Murphy 

On  bill  (H.  R.  533)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Ferguson 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  5284)  granting  a  pension  to  Rinaldo  R.  Somes 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4389)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Bridges,  jr 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1782)  granting  a  pension  to  Cornelia  W.  Ellis 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4122)  granting  a  pension  to  MaryE.  Snow 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1471)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  J.  Hill 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2196)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Gattes 

On  bill  (H.  R.  553)  granting  a  pension  to  William  J.  Suffall 

On  bill  (H.  R.  934)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  W.  Miuix 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1564)  granting  a  pension  to  Phoebe  Saunders 

On  bill  (H.  R.  928)  i;rantiug  a  pension  to  Lewis  A.  Thornburg 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  936)  granting  a  pension  to  James  T.  Caskey 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1742)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  Askew 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1701 )  granting  a  pension  to  Anson  B.  Sams 

On  bill  (H.  R.  19b8)  granting  a  pension  to  Peter  F.  Seaman 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2197)  granting  a  pension  to  Fidelia  A.  Cheney 

On  bill  (S.  1248)  granting  a  pension  to  John  M.  Young 

On  bill  (S.  239)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Briggs 

On  biFl  (S.  1836)  granting  a  pension  to  Libbie  C.  Montis 

On  bill  (S.  858)  granting  a  pension  to  Simpson  S.  Skirvin 

On  bill  (S.  857)  granting  a  pension  to  Dudley  B.  Branch 

On  bill  (S.  1103)  granting  a  pension  to  Caroiiue  E.  French 

On  bih  (S.  977)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Barker , 

On  bill  (H.  11.2689)  granting  a  pension  to  Delilah  Knill 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2805)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  S.  Donglas 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2804)  granting  a  pension  to  Clayton  E.  Rogers 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  2802)  granting  a  pension  to  Saiah  A.  Lovell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2798)  granting  a  itcnsion  to  Brune»*D.  Hyatt. 

On  bill  (II.  R.  2797 )  granting  a  pension  to  John  L.  Hunter 

On  bill  (U.  R.  2791)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  George  Wells 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2755)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  Monahan 

On  bill  (H.R.  2753)  for  the  relief  of  John  W.Robson 

On  bill  (H.R.  4346)  granting  a  pension  to  Elijah  W.  Putney 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  2793).  grantiug  a  pension  to  Silas  James *. 

On  bill  (H.R.  1273)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  J.  Brown 

On  bill  (S.  1630)  granting  a  pension  to  James  C.  Chandler 

On  bill  ^S.2022)  granting  an  i.icrease  of  pension  to  Mrs.  General  Ward 
B.  Burnett 

On  bill  (S.  358)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Wy- 
man I 

On  bill  (S.784)  granting  a  pension  to  William  A.  Griffin 

On  bill  (S.  361)  granting  a  pension  to  John  L.  Willhoite 

On  bill  (S.  1204)  for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  the  late  Surgeon  Al- 
fred M.  Owen 

On  petition  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  David  J.  Struuk 

On  bill  (H.  R.2740)  for  the  relief  of  Norman  S.  Bull 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1109)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H.  Barry 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2161)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  J.  Putnam 

On  bill  (II.  R.  1032)  granting  a  pension  to  Josiah  B.  Snell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1104)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Sullivan 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1472)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Murphy 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1198)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis  Abear 

On  bill  (H.  R.  802)  granting  a  pension  to  August  Schdndler 
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INDEX  TO  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


LV 


Subject. 


CoM2tfiTTSE  ON  PENSIONS— CoD tin aed. 


On  bill  (S. 
On  bill  (H. 
On  bill  (H. 
On  bill  (H. 
On  bill  (H. 
On  bill  (H. 
On  bill  (H. 

B.  Keith 
On  bill  (H. 
On  bill  (H. 
On  bill  (H. 
On  bill  (S. 

utes 


2005)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  J.  Nottage 

R.  1266)  granting  a  pension  to  Agnes  M.  Edwards 

R.  3452)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Sawyer 

R.  1254)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Hoff 

R.  3:^08)  Jo  increuse  the  peusiiin  of  Joseph  R.  Cravens 

R.  414)  granting  a  pension  to  Danfel  B.  Clark 

R.  693)  to  restore  to  the  pension -roll  the  name  of  William 


438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 


R.  415)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Condon.   

R.  4116)  to  increase  the  pension  of  John  P.  Brinegar 

R.  4224)  granting  a  pension  to  Amanda  Rodgers 

1526)  amending  sections  4756  and  4757  of  the  Revised  Stat- 


On  bill  (S.  861)  granting  a  pension  to  John  B.  Skaggs 

On  bill  (S.  1399)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  Moore 

On  bill  (S.  948)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  S.  Moody 

On  bill  (S.  1326)  granting  a  pension  to  Caroline  E.  Pratt 

On  bill  (S.  1398)  granting  a  pension  to  Milton  P.  Shockley 

On  bill  (S.  1170)granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  C.  Smith 

On  bil  1  (S.  1098)  granting  a  pension  to  Hugh  R.  Duke 

On  bill  (S.  14::W)  granting  a  pension  to  Isom  Wilkerson 

On  bill  (S.  787)  granting  a  pension  to  Reuben  Farnum 

On  bill  (8.  786)  granting  a  pension  to  James  C.  Ledbetter 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6:339)  for  the  relief  of  Harrison  W.  Moore 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  1836)  granting  a  pension  to  George  Slack 

On  bill  (H.R.  5678)  granting  a  pensirm  to  Martha  A.  Marble 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3919)  granting  a  pension  to  Bridget  O'Brien 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3.520)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H.  Blake 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5193)  granting  a  pension  to  Levi  Koontz 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3632)  granting  a  pension  te  Mis.  Ada  O.  Krepps 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3309)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Thomas  Ward 

On  bill  (H,  R.  48'.^)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Pmitt 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5199)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas  G.  Barton. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  805)  to  inert- a^e  the  pension  of  James  A.  Underwood 

On  bill  (H.R.5191)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Patsey  Jackson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  33R7)  granting  a  pension  to  Sidney  Sherwood 

Ou  bill  ( H.  R.  i)2V))  granting  a  pe,n8ion  to  Miutou  Prall 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3*?51)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Mngdalena  Rehkopf  .... 

On  bill  (H.R. 3:^75)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D.Clark 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  :}489)  granting  a  pension  to  Amelia  J.  Gill  . .  .• 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  1083)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis  H.  Kinnayer.. 

On  bill  (H.R. 5061)  granting  an  increase  of  pen.Mon  to  Samuel  Baker. .. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1130)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  E.  Bolles 

On  bill  (H.R. 3117)  granting  a  pension  to  Walter  A.Phillips 

On  bill  ( U.  R.  3177)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Aun  J.  Con  well 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1024)  granting  a  pension  to  Anrelia  F.  Robbins 

On  bill  (H.R. 4022)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Stocksdale 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  1117)  granting  a  pension  to  Jolin  Owens 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  5022)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Itjabella  J.  Ramsdell 

On  bill  (S.  IA94)  granting  an  increane  of  jieusion  to  Stephen  D.  Smith  .. 

On  bill  (S.  1H50)  granting  a  ])eusion  to  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Owen 

On  bill  (S.  1607)  granting  an  increa.-^c  of  pension  to  James  E.  B.  Dalzell. . 

On  bill  (S.  489)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Mortimer  Semmcs 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5779)  granting  a  yiension  to  Peter  Faulkner 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  2011)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Chalfaut 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1989)  granting  a  pension  to  John  C.  Frees 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1567)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip  Jacobs  

On  bill  (H.  R.  1500)  granting  a  pension  to  James  McAnny 

On  bill  (H.R. 4132)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  E.  Johnson  

On  bill  (S. 205<>)  to  amend  the  pension  laws  by  increasing  the  pensions 

of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  leg  in  the  service 

On  bill  (H.R. 3902)  granting  a  pension  to  Susannah  Carmichael 

On  bill  (H.  R.  31^64)  granting  a  pension  to  Asahel  Mifldletou 

On  bill  (H.  R. 3539)  granting  a  [jension  to  Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Chapman.. . 
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INDEX   TO   REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


No. 


Vol. 


Committee  ox  Pexsioxs — CoDtinued. 


On  bill  (H.  R.  3524)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria  Mibord 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1711)  granting  a  pension  to  George  C.  Haynie 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3505)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  B.Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1703)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Williams 

On  bill  (H.R.:M19)  granting  a  pension  to  C.  W.I.Pugh 

On  bill  (H. R. 737)  granting  a  pension  to  N.M.Miller J 

On  bill  (H.  R.  619)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  F.  H.  Goode 

On  bill  (H.  R.31H)3)  granting  a  pension  to  Taylor  Voss 

On  bill  (H.  R.  b37)  granting  a  pension  to  Edgar  Payne 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1824)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Noland 

On  bill  (S.  1192)  granting  a  pension  to  Alfred  Denny 

On  bill  (S.  1190)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Benjamin  Fisher... 

On  bill  (S.  1 169)  granting  a  pension  to  John  S.  Bridges 

On  bill  (S.  1113)  granting  a  pension  to  Lawrence  A.  Hndson 

On  bill  (S.  963)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriet  M.  Ryder 

On  bill  (S.  1441)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael  Romahn 

On  bill  (S.  1420)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Powell 

On  bill  (S.  788)  granting  a  pension  t<)  John  L.  Bruce 

On  bill  (S.  2134)  granting  a  pension  to  Patrick  A.  Callanan 

On  bill  (S.  895)  granting  a  pension  to  Rachel  Fleming  Cellar 

On  bill  (S.  2i}S)  granting  a  pension  to  Christiana  Cooley 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1292)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Kate  Miller 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3359)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  S.  Morgan 

On  bill  (H.  R.  858)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucy  J.  Mitchell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3399)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip  Wagner 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2939)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  H.  Green 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5234)  granting  a  i)ension  to  Jesse  H.  Gaines 

On  bill  (IT.  R.  4026)  granting  a  pension  to  Algernon  8.  Flagg 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4027)  granting  a  pension  to  Sophia  F.  Bixby 

On  bill  (H.  R.2145)  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca  Eliridge 

On  bill  (S.  2025)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Butler 

On  bill  (H.  R.  549)  granting  a  pension  to  Enoch  Goss 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1108)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Coffee 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5884)  to  increase  the  pension  of  John  A.  Stewart 

On  l>ill  (H.  R.  3019)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Abigail  Smith 

On  l»ill  (S.  1290)  granting  a  pension  to  David  W.  Hamilton 

On  bill  (S.  802)  granting  a  pension  to  Matilda  Wiley 

On  bill  (II.  R.  1858)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  McMullin. 

On  bill  (H.R.  3562)  tor  the  relief  of  Peter  Towers 

On  bill  (S.  1077)  granting  a  pension  to  Newromb  Parker 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  3152)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza  Fisher 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1369)  gtanting  a  pension  to  George  H.  Perkins 

On  bill  (H.R.  1152)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ellen  8.  Tolman 

On  bill  (H.R.  1113)  granting  a  pension  to  Walter  S.  Hay  nes 

On  petition  for  increase  of  pension  of  Mrs.  Nannie  Cnshman.  (To  ac- 
company bill  S.2148) 

On  bill  (S.  1047)  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  H.  Estes ,.. . 

On  bill  (S.  1416)  granting  a  pension  to  Elijah  Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.  .W4)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  Waters.. 

On  bill  (11.  R.  4461)  granting  a  pension  to  Stevens  W.  Merrill 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1278)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  Bird ./. . 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  4077)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick  Korth 

On  bill  (H.R.  6(538)  granting  a  i>ension  to  William  Gordon 

On  bill  (H.R. 6044)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza  Francesco 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3303)  to  restore  to  the  pension-roll  the  name  of  Joseph 
McMillan 

On  bill  (H.  R.6012)  to  increane  the  pension  of  Leander  Corey 

On  bill  (H.R. 6225)  granting  a  pension  to  Abigail  H.Carey 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1275)  granting  a  pension  to  W^illiam  Turville 

On  bill  (S.  822)  granting  a  pension  to  George  Titns 

On  petition  for  pension  of  Lonis  Melcher.     (To  accompany  bill  S.2186). 

On  bill  (S.  1462)  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  Lient.  Col.  Joseph  A. 
Ha«kin 

On  petition  for  pension  of  Ann  Smith.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  2188) .. . 
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INDEX  TO  BEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


LVII 


Subject. 


Vol. 


Committee  on  Pensions— -Con tiuued. 

On  petition  for  pension  of  Rebecca  Marchant.     (To  accompanying  bill 

S.2189) 588 

On  petition  of  Isaac  G.  Reed  and  others  asking  that  a  pension  be  granted 

to  William  Dobbs.    (To  accompany  bQl  S.  2190) 589 

On  bill  (S.  678)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ho^rard  Farquhar 590 

On  bill  (S.  161)6)  granting  a  pension  to  Ed  w ard  Coming 591 

On  bill  (8. 1481)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Col.  Charles E.  Cape- 
hart  592 

On  bill  (S.  1466)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Stephen  R.  Smith 593 

On  bill  (S.  823)  granting  a  pension  to  Capt.  Elihu  Jones 594 

On  bill  (8. 1843)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Dr.  John  W.  Mitchell.  595 

On  bill  (S.  1235)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Joseph  V.  Rhinehart.  596 

On  bill  (S.  1584)  granting  a  pension  to  Cornelia  R.  Scheuck 597 

On  bill  (S.  1400)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H.  Beck 598 

On  bill  (S.  791 )  granting  a  pension  to  Geor|re  W.  De  Motte 599 

Ou  bill  ( 8. 1509)  granting  a  pension  to  Wi iliam  U.  Moore 600 

On  bill  (S.  1467)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith 601 

On  bill  (S.  363)  granting  a  pension  to  Edward  Ayres 602 

Ou  bill  (S.  1586)  gran^g  a  pension  to  Maria  Hollands 603 

On  bill  (S.  824)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Ida  Davenport 604 

On  bi U  (S.  1124)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Bothuren 605 

Ou  bill  (S.  1257)  granting  a  pension  to  Lieut.  Henry  Shively 606 

On  bill  { S.  327)  granting  a  pension  to  James  E.  O'Shea , 607 

On  bill  ( 8. 973)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  McKean .  608 

On  bill  (8.1841)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Shull 609 

On  bill  (S.  1648)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William  Collins- 
worth  ! 610 

Ou  bi  11  (8. 1217)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Bellion 611 

On  bil  1  (8. 1288)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  Holscy 612 

On  bill  (8. 1303)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Ross 613 

On  bill  (8. 1304)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Reynolds 614 

Ou  bill  (8. 1289)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  J.Owen 615 

On  bill  ( 8. 376)  granting  a  pension  to  L.  V.  Hollyfield 616 

Ou  bill  (8. 1520)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Domeycr 617 

On  bill  ( S.  1797)  granting  a  pension  to  John  8.  Kirkpatrick 618 

On  bill  (8. 1726)  granting  a  pension  to  Augustus  Field  Stevens 619 

On  bill  (?S.  1224)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  H.  Stutsmau 620 

On  bill  (8. 864)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  F.  Woodrum 621 

On  bill  (8. 1292)  granting  a  pension  to  Nathan  Z.  Bailey 622 

Ou  bill  (8. 1214)  granting  a  pension  to  Reamus  G.  Morris 623 

On  bill  (8.853)  granting  a  pension  to  Reubeu  Crowday 624 

On  bill  ( 8. 1191)  granting  a  peusiou  to  Theresa  Schleyer 625 

On  bill  (8. 1618)  granting  a  pension  to  John  G.  Nicholas 626 

On  bill  ( 8. 1287)  granting  a  pension  to  William  L.  Clark 627 

Ou  bil  I  (8. 1446)  grantiug  a  pension  to  Anna  Nation ^ 628 

Oubill  (8. 1357)  granting  a  peusiou  to  Surah  A.Thomas 629 

On  bill  (S.  1720)  granting  a  peusiou  to  John  Thrasher 630 

Ou  bill  (8. 1930)  granting  a  peusiou  to  John  Duffy 631 

On  bill  (8. 1785)  granting  a  pension  to  William  S.Moore 632 

On  bill  (8. 1253)  granting  a  peusiou  to  James  D.  Haworth 633 

Ou  bill  (8. 1131)  granting  a  peusiou  to  Jane  Carr 6;i4 

On  bill  (8.785)  granting  a  peusiou  to  George  Ham 635 

On  bill  (8.  1770)  granting  a  peusiou  to  Joseph  H.  Thornbnry 63() 

Ou  bill  (8.  1830)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bailey  ../. 6i^7 

Ou  bill  (8.342)  granting  a  pension  to  Marrilla  Parsons 638 

On  bill  (8.  1571)  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  Thomas  H.  Hay 639 

On  bill  (8.  1570)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ann  Vars 640 

On  bill  (8.  1065)  granting  a  peusiou  to  Emeliue  J.  Babson 641 

On  hill  (8.  1625)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca  Hollingsworth  Hum- 
phreys   642 

Ou  bill  (8.  2173)  granting  a  pension  to  Benjamin  Obekiah 652 

On  bill  (8.  2067)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Zebnlon  8.  Tompkins 653 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3990)  to  restore  to  the  pension-roll  the  name  of  Sarah 

Jane  Prater - 654 
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INDEX    TO    REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Committee  on  Pensions— Continued. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  844)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  T.  Ferguson.. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2254)  for  the  relief  of  Jane  M.  Langley  

On  bill  (H.  R. 846)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  v.  Holland 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2193)  granting  a  pension  to  Amelia  M.  Green 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  1138)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Mary  E.  Fillebrown 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1228)  granting  a  pension  to  Harry  B.  and  Grace  A.  Har- 
rington   

Onbill(H.R.1508)  for  the  relief  of  Marcus  A.  Hamilton 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4287)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  J.  Freels 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1543)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Kearns 

On  petition  for  an  increase  of  pension  of  Abby  L.  Burbank.  (To  accom- 
pany bill  S.  2192) 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3463)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Babb  Hutchins. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1462)  granting  a  pension  to  Addie  L.  Macomber 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6504)  granting  a  pension  to  Nathan  Magoon 

On  bill  (S.  860)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  N.  Runyan 

On  bill  (S.  1152)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  £.  Bassett 

On  bill  (S.  1102)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Dr.  Azariah  Lan- 
nin 


"g 

On  bill  (S.701)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Peter  Lyle 

On  bill  (8. 1539)  granting  a  pension  to  Eveline  Hunt 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4370)  granting  a  pension  to  Myron  S.  Town 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5000)  granting  a  pension  to  John  W.  Logan 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3390)  granting  a  pension  to  William  G.  Schoonover 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4999)  granting  a  pension  to  James  B.Wilde 

On  bill  (H.  R.  746)  granting  a  pension  to  J.  W.  A.  Beiftiett 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  1396)  granting  a  pension  to  Martin  Kirk 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3946)  granting  a  pension  to  Alexander  Forsyth 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6019)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria  Hollands 

On  bill  (H.  R.  686)  granting  a  pension  to  John  G.  Shawbell. 


On  bill  (H.  R.  1344)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H.  H.  Gillespie, 
On  bill  ( H.  R.  4405)  for  the  relief  of  William  F.  Miller 


Vol. 


On  bill  (H.  R.  3100)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Hanson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4101)  grtinting  a  pension  to  Martha  A.  Silkey 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4580)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Taylor 

On  bill  (H.  R,  4813)  granting  a  pension  to  Perry  Johnson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  715)  granting  a  pension  to  Tunis  J.  Roosa 

On  bill  (H.  R.4410)fortliereliefof  John  C.Clark 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2179)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Barr 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4579)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas  S.  Owens. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1361)  granting  a  pension  toNira  D.  Gwynue 

On  bill  (H,  R.  6i25)  granting  a  pension  to  W.  C.  Davis 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4992)  restoring  to  the  pension-roll  Leander  C.  Twitchell- 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1345)  granting  a  pension  to  Nathaniel  H.  Bl^kely 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1348)  for  the  relief  of  Parnetta  Hendley 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4111)  granting  a  pension  to  Minerva  T.  Thompson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6130)  granting  a  pension  to  Frank  Manhart 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4572)  granting  a  pension  to  Willis  W.  Fink 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4824)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  Morgan.. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5259)  granting  a  pension  to  William  E.  Hardy 

On  bill  (II.  R.  6134)  granting  a  pension  to  Hugh  Mulholland 

On  bill  (11.  R.  6023)  granting  a  pension  to  Frank  Sherbonaw 

On  bill  (Hi  R.  4517)  granting  a  pension  to  Timothy  Driscoll 

On  bill  (H,  R.  4516)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriet  M.  Larrabee    

On  bill  (H.R. 4031)  granting  a  pension  to  Rachael  W.Heard 

On  bill  (H.R. 3516)  granting  a  pension  to  Fanny  Collins 

On  bill  (H.  R.  646())  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Humes 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  4592)  granting  a  pension  to  Agnes  Renz 

On  bill  (S.  2096)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  C.  Hill 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5583)  granting  a  pension  to  John  G.  Burrill 

On  bill  ( S.  1390)  for  the  relief  of  B.  Frank  Patterson 

On  bill  (S.  2(K)5)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  B.  Hook 

On  petition  asking  for  an  increase  of  pension  of  Elizabeth  S.  De  Krafft, 
(To  accompany  bill  S.2223) 
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Subject. 


Committee  oy  Pensions— Continued. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5277)  granting  a  pension  to  Zeba  S.  Aver 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4960)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  S.  \Veb8ter 

On  bill  (S/  677)  granting  a  pension  to  Seth  Colvin 

On  bill  (8.  826)  cranting  a  pension  to  Charles  W.  Beeman 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4688)  granting  a  pension  to  Josephine  Da  Costa  Thomas. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6502)  granting  a  pension  to  Lnoy  Ann  Drew , . 

On  bill  (S.  924)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen  Shea 

On  bill  (U.  R.  4905)  granting  a  pension  to  Aaron  C.  Johnson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1106)  granting  a  pension  to  Maiy  B.  Carll 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4903)  granting  a  pension  to  Christian  Smarzo 

On  bill  (11.  R.  3141)  granting  a  pension  to  Polly  Hall 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3546)  granting  a  pension  to  Amanda  Honsell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3753)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D.  Jnmes 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3478)  granting  an  increa^ie  of  pension  to  Alonzo  May- 

nard ' 

On'  bill  (H.  R.  4134)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  Callanan 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4884)  granting  a  pension  to  Rose  A.  McManus 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4586)  for  the  relief  of  Nathan  Hildabrandt 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2070)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Paugh 

On  bill  (S.  722)  for  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Boggs 

On  bill  (S.  1184)  granting  a  pension  to  Jane  D.  Mnmford 

On  bill  (S.  2105)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  B.  Very 

On  bill  (S.  16<>0)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  E.  Tracy 

On  bill  ( S.  161)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  E.  Te w 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7519)  granting  increase  of  pension  to  Isaac  N.  Hawkins. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5038)  granting  a  pension  to  Stephen  Saner 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5937)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  Gregg 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5085)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Hill 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3287)  granting  a  pension  to  Silas  Corzatt 

On  bill  (H.  R.  473)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Boone 

On  bill  (H.  R.  607)  granting  a  pension  to  Jannet  E.  B.  Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3741 J  granting  a  pension  to  Emelino  Roberts 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5655)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  B.  Bell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  601)  granting  a  pension  to  Alonzo  V.  Richards 

On  bill  (H.  R.599)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Honorah  Maloney 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4977)  granting  a  pension  to  James  N.  Hair 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6381)  granting  a  pension  to  Abel  J.  Lewis 

On  bill  (H.  R.3321)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  C.  Fisher 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1252)  granting  a  pension  to  Eugenia  A.  Smalley 

On  bill  H.  R.  556)  granting  a  pension  to  Bridget  Sherlock 

On  bill  (S.  864)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  F.  Woodrnm 

On  bill  (S.  2149)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Herman  Baumhager. 

On  bill  (S.  1582)  granting  a  pension  to  Alphcns  R.  French 

On  bill  fS.2H3)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Young 

On  byi  (S.  1958)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Addison  A.  Jackson. 

On  bill  (S.  1826)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  J.  Burrill 

On  bill  (S.  1825)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Forpjey 

On  bill  (S.  1642)  granting  a  pension  to  William  F.  Harmon 

On  bill  (S.  1763)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D.  Fincher 

On  bill  (S.  1654^  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Mays 

On  bill  (8. 2151)  granting  a  pension  to  Bartola  Thebaut 

On  bill  (S.  1852)  granting  a  pension  to  Jane  R.  McQuaide 

On  bill  (S.  1853)  granting  a  pension  to  Isabella  Jessup 

On  bill  (S.  1817^  granting  a  pension  to  John  McKernon 

On  bill  (S.  1635}  granting  a  pension  to  John  Rasler 

On  bill  (S.  1421)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H.  Weaver 

On  bill  (S.  1779)  granting  a  pension  to  John  P.  Taylor 

On  bill  (S.  1626)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Recd/sr 

On  bill  (S.  1783)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  George  Bliss 

On  bill  rS.  1627)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  M.  C.  Miles 

On  bill  (S.  1673)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  G.  Paris - . 

On  bill  (8.2160)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  J.  Hagexman 

On  bill  ?S.2147)  granting  a  pension  to  George  Faulk 

On  bill  (8.2009)  granting  a  pension  to  David  A.  Ireland  — 
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INDEX  TO    REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Committee  on  Pensions — Continued. 

On  bin  (S.  1960)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  W.  McCroskey 

On  bil  1  fS.  2028)  granting  a  pension  to  E.  S.  Bishop 

On  petition  of  citizens  of  ]3eaver  P'alls,  Pa.,  in  behalf  of  Elizabeth 

Sirwell.     (To  accompany  bill  S.225:i) 

On  tho  i^etition  of  Mary  von  Kusserow.     (To  accompany  bill  S.2254)  . 

On  bill  (S.2255)  granting  a  pension  to  Patrick  Finagan 

On  bill  (S.  790)  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse  C.  Osgood 

On  bill  (S.  781)  granting  a  pension  to  John  T.  Sayers 

On  bill  (S.  1493)  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  H.  Strickland 

On  bill  (S.  1112)  granting  a  pension  to  Phoebe  H.  Meech 

On  bill  (S.  2159)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Almira  Annbler 

On  bill  (S.  859)  granting  a  pension  to  Charlotte  O'Neal 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3326)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  Simpson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1902)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Simon  Fought. . 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  16)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  L.  Ribble 

On  bill(H.  R.  7118)  granting  a  pension  to  Bailey  Hascall 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3205)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W.  Guys© 

On  bill  (H. R.  1330)  granting  a  pension  to  Martin  Taylor... 

On  bill  (S.  7167)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Maria  Hunter 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3193)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Edna  Roberts 

On  bill  (II.  R.  1184)  granting  a  pension  to  Stephen  Gardner 

On  bill  (H.  R.5127)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Ripley 

On  bill  (H.  R.6331)  graz^ting  a  pension  to  George  Anna  Lippe 

On  bill  (S.  1492)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen  Sadler 

On  bill  ( S.  356)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Hanson 

On  bill  (S.  2046)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Marshall 

On  bill  (S.  1181)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  E.  Pierce 

On  bill  (S.  898)  granting  a  pension  to  William  A.  Penfield 

On  bill  (S.  2098)  granting  a  pension  to  Rosella  E.  Hibbert 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5961)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Cyrus  Vigus 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6126)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  G.  Ballinger 

On  bill  (il.R.  668ti)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Bishop 

Oil  bill  (H.  R.  7298)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  Schuler 

On  bill  (H.»R.  7300)  granting  a  pension  to  Randolph  Seaman 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6130)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  W.  Farris. 

On  bill  (H.R.  6776)  granting  a  pension  to  Catharine  Theun 

On  bi  11  (H.  R.  550)  granting  a  pension  to  Adam  Gaston 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  4976)  granting  a  pension  to  Tobias  M.  Coon 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4031)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Merrill 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1816)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ann  Miller. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6780)  granting  a  |)ension  to  Henry  B.  Havens 

On  bill  (H.  R.  424)  granting  a  pension  to  Giles  C.Hawley 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  6555)  granting  a  pension  to  Stokeley  D.  Dagley 

Ou  bill  (li.  R.  3906)  granting  a  pension  to  Catherine  Johnson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  .5t?7)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Little 

On  bill  (H.R.  1576)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  Allcock 

On  bill  (H.  R.  515)  granting  a  pension  to  Althea  A.  Frasncr 

On  bill  (H.R. 4490)  granting  a  pension  to  H.W. McDonald 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  6003)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H.  McClelland 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3982)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Pennington 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5995)  granting  a  pension  to  David  T.  Elderkin 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1585)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Colbath 

On  bill  (H.  R.  413)  granting  a  pension  to  George  Schaefer 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  4462)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  Downs 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6650)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Robbius 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7617)  granting  a  pension  to  Solomon  J.  Grisson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1592)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Vaughn 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6192)  grantiug  a  pension  to  Mary  Norman 

On  bill  (S.  1766)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Brentano 

On  bill  (S.  2229)  granting  a  pension  to  William  C.  Shimoneck 

On  bill  (S.  2183)  granting  a  pension  to  Hiram  R.Ellis f 

On  bill  (S.  2111)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob  Smith  

On  bill  (S.  2039)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Ira  Miller 

On  bill  (S.  1844)  granting  a  pension  to  Oriin  P.  Cooley 
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COMMITTKE  OX  PENSIONS— Continued. 

On  bill  (S.  2163)  granting  a  pension  to  Powbattay  B.  Short 

On  bill  (S.  2130)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  C.  Miles 

On  bill  (S.  2129)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  W.  Wills 

On  bill  (S.  21:^)  granting  a  pension  to  Fridoline  Glastetter 

On  bill  (S.  2026)  granting  'a  pension  to  Wallis  Patt^e 

On  bill  (S.  2233)  granting  a  pension  to  John  P.  McElroy 

On  bill  (S.2223)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  F.  Rowe" 

On  bill  (S.  2218)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucy  A.  Washburn 

On  bill  (S. 2220)  granting  a  pension  to  JamVs  G.  Mathes 

On  bill  (S.2197)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Daner 

On  bill  (S.  2075)  granting  a  pensiou  to  Jackson  Chapman 

On  bill  (8. 1902)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  E.  Lamburg 

On  bill  (S.  2198)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  Bmndridge 

On  bill  (8.2180)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William  Wallace 
Young  

On  bill  (S.  2045)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarnh  Hamilton 

On  bill  (S.  191*7)  granting  a  pensiou  to  Abbie  II.  Heath 

On  bill  (S.2279)  for  the  relief  of  William  Dickens 

On  bill  (S.  18^15)  granting  a  pension  to  Byron  R.  Mclntyre 

On  bill  (S. 2182)  to  restore  to  pension-roll  the  name  ot  Isaac  Ransom.. 

On  bill  (S.  2059)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Mali  tty  Rose 

On  bill  (S.  2^*15)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  J.  TcMld | 

On  bill  (8. 2*267)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Lanrinda  Cununings.i 

On  bill  (H.  R.53S)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Crowley 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1990)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Hunter 1 

On  bill  (H.  R. 5^1)  granting  a  pension  to  Emma  M.  Shimer 

On  bill  (H.  R.  472t?)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  E.  Van  Horn 

On  bill  (H.  R.  53J^6)  granting  a  pension  to  Benjamin  S.  Wolverton 

On  bill  (H.  K.  5335)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip  Deremer 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5702)  granting  a  pension  to  Jenct  L.  Johnson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1279)  granting  a  pension  to  Darins  M.  Seaman 

On  bill  (H.  R. 247)  granting  a  pension  to  Lewis  lyns 

On  I'ill  (S.  2232)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Martin 

On  bill  (H.  R.  HOe'o)  granting  a  pension  tt»  Amos  C.  Weeden 

On  bill  (S.  L'144)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Grace  F.  Edes 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4(1*''*)  granting  a  pension  to  Josephine  Da  Costa  Thomas 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  r.fc*jy)  grant  ing  a  pension  to  Robert  Beard 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7165)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Manhattan  Pickett 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1548)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen  Crymble 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4058)  for  the  relief  of  Joel  D.  Monroe : 

On  bill  (H.R.  6897)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Hippie,  jr 

On  bill  (S.  107H)  granting  a  pension  to  William  C.  Wirt 

On  bill  (H.  R.3l:<5)  granting  a  jicnsion  to  Charles  Sebring 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3144)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaiah  H.  Mitchell 

On  bill  (S.  20:50)  granting  a  tension  to  ^iss  Margaret  Siattbrd  Worth.. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4544) granting  a  pension  to  Ann  E.  Cooney 

On  bill  (H.  R.7330)  granting  a  pension  to  Josie  H.  Babbl 

On  bill  (H.R.  3848)  tor  the  relief  of  H.  P.  Mel  arlin 

On  petition  tor  an  increase  of  jieusion  of  Thomas  Bcison.  (To  accom- 
pany bill  S.2336). 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3941)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  M.Galleyan 

On  bill  (H.R. :{<i24)  granting  a  pension  to  Fred.  J.Leese 

On  bill  (8.  v263)  granting  a  pension  to  Col.  James  H.  BIockI 

On  bill  (S.776)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Catharine  Lanagan 

On  bill  (H.R. 4699)  granting  a  pension  to  Martin  Jacoby 

On  bill  (H.R.  154;0)  lor  the  relief  of  E  valine  A.White 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  1707)  i^rant ing  a  pension  to  Elijah  P.  Ilensley 

On  bill  (H.R.  5328)  granting  a  pension  to  Noah  Hoffman 

On  bill  (S.  1201)  granting  a  pension  to  Louise  Ambrecht 

On  bill  (8.1207)  granting  a  pension  to  Caroline  Sees 

On  bill  (H.R. 7168)  granting  a  pension  to  Sallie  Ancrum 

On  bill  (H.R. 7468)  granting  a  pension  to  Lemuel  Adams 

On  bill  (H.R. 3826)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Taylor 

On  bill  (H.  S.  6725)  granting  a  pension  to  William  M.  Swartz 
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INDEX   TO    REPOETS    OF    COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Committee  on  Pensions— Continued. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3972)  granting  a  pension  to  Sanford  C.  Willhoite 

On  bill  (H.  R.  908)  granting  a  peuBioo  to  Margaret  E.  Cochran 

Oti  bill  (H.  R.  5729)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Warner 

On  bill  (H.R.4002)  granting  a  pension  to  Carter  W.  Tiller 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4070)  granting  a  ponftion  to  Patrick  J.  Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6092)  granting  a  pension  to  Parmelia  Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.525)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  C.  McKee 

On  bill  (H.  R.  448)  granting  a  pension  to  Newton  Day 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1H41)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W.  Stout 

On  bill  (li.  R. 5997)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Luce.... 

On  bill  (H.  R.r)329;  granting  a  pension  to  William  Antes 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  4229)  granting  a  pension  to  Charlotte  Algier 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3198)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Hastings 

On  bill  (H.  R.2803)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H.  Snyder 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1100)  granting  a  pension  to  Jane  W.  Devereaux 

On  bill  (H.  R.  (i:^)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis  M.  Moore. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4539)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  Little    

On  bill  (H.  R.  1(551)  for  the  relief  of  Rosina  Ueineman 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1889)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac  Carleton 

On  bill  (S.2217)  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  T.  McReynolds 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7329)  granting  a  pension  to  Patrick  McKean 

On  bill  (S.  2258)  to  increase  the  pension  of  James  E.  Gott 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  5643)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles F.  Ward 

On  bill  (H.  R.4644)  granting  a  pension  to  Noah  B.  Brookshire 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3954)  granting  a  pension  to  Henrietta  Fisher 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1840S  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  F.  Garrett 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4642)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Carroll 

On  bill  (H.  R.  464)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  McAlexander 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5603)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Catherine  McCarty 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5881)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  S.  Cohn 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5882)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  Ann  Murphy 

On  bill  (H.  R.  -5394)  granting  a  pension  to  Sally  Ann  Bradley 

On  bill  (S.  2210)  granting  a  pension  to  Anna  Wright 

On  bill  (8.  2167)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Dunlap 

On  bill  (S.  1802)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac  Harter 

On  bill  (S.  2196)  granting  a  pension  to  Dillian  Vandeventer 

On  bill  (S.  2326)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Parkinson 

On  bi  11  (S.  2325)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  Mason 

On  bill  (S.  2%1)  granting  a  pension  to  Johanna  Sofia  Enlind 

On  bill  (S.  2181)  granting  a  pension  to  Rboda  Williams 

On  bill  (S.  1897)  granting  a  pension  to  Alexander  Trimble 

On  bill  (S.  2203)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Swift 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5622)  granting  a  pension  to  Allen  P.  Jacobs 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4'27)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  T.  Smithers 

On  bill  (H.  R.  116)  granting  a  pension  to  Albertine  Cockrum 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6795)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Cast^tel 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6797)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  W.  Bowling 

On  bill  (II.  R.  6590)  granting  a  pension  to  Catherine  Whitesell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  H183)  granting  a  pension  to  Bridget  M.  CuUen 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4797)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  H.  Stapleton 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1766)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Shannon 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5174)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Lewis 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2976)  granting  a  pension  to  Lenford  Rose 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3166)  granting  a  pension  to  Solomon  Messer 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5975)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael  McGraye 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4145)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria  Kile 

On  bill  (H.  R.  362:5)  granting  a  pension  to  William  H.  Nevil 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5931)  granting  a  pension  to  Enlmuthe  Kirchner 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1768)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Wolfe 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6489)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Fuchs 

On  bill  (H.  R.2975)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza  A.  Weeks 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4143)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Madden 

On  bill  {H.  R.  56:55)  granting  a  pension  to  William  J.  Heady 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5283)  granting  a  pension  to  Larkin  G.  Mead 
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INDEX   TO   BEPOBTS   OF   COBfMITTEES. 


LXIII 


Snbjeot. 


Committee  on  Pbk8IO>78— Contmued. 


On  bill  (H.  R.  576)  for  the  relief  of  Louisa  C.  Beeaeley 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6801)  granting  a  pension  to  Elander  M.  Mooneyhan 

On  bill  (H.  B.  ^4)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  H.  Boss 

On  bill  ^H.  B.  4632)  granting  a  pension  to  William  L.  McCall 

On  bill  (H.  B.  5100)  granting  a  pension  to  Eleanor  Forest 

On  bill  (H^  B.  5692)  for  the  relief  of  James  B.  Bnssell 

On  bill  (H.  B.  6519)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D.  Krebbiel 

On  bill  (H.  B.  5058)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Arthur 

On  bill  (H.  B.  6648)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  M.  Harrington 

On  bill  (H.  B.  7108}  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  J.  Wilson 

On  bill  (H.  B.  6639)  granting  a  pension  to  Catherine  Kennedy 

On  bUl  (H.  B.  4850)  for  the  relief  of  WUUam  J.  Hudson 

On  bill  (H.  B.  6668)  granting  a  pension  to  Lnrena  War es 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  7109)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Tnttle •. 

On  bill  (K.  R.  :j860)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H.  Walters 

On  bill  (H.  B.  5169)  to  increase  the  ])ension  of  Thomas  J.  Slayton 

On  bill  (H.  B.  4685)  granting  a  pension  to  John  A.  Orendorff 

On  bill  (H.  B.  4792)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  McKay 

On  bill  (H.  B.  48081  granting  a  pension  to  William  Field 

On  bill(H.  B.  5408;  granting  a  pension  to  Josiah  Focht 

On  bill  ( H.  B.  6150)  for  the  relief  of  Euphemia  B.  Smith .^ 

On  bill  ?H.  R.  2963)  granting  a  pension  to  Liouis  Whorley 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5525)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  E.  Stephens 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5406)  granting  a  pension  to  P.  £.  Raiger 

On  bill  (S.  1459)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Walter  A.  Donaldson. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4lS)  granting  a  pension  to  Dr.  William  H.  Sheffield. 

On  bill  (K,  R.  4199)  granting  a  pension  to  William  B^Jacobs. 


On  bill  (H.  R.  3614)  granting  a  pension  to  Charlotie  Back 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4882)  granting  a  pension  to  Wasliiugton  T.  Otcy 

On  bill  (H.  R.6770)  granting  a  pension  to  Ferdinand  KoeUer 

On  bill  ?H.R.  1818)  granting  a  pension  toH.  L.  Kyler 

On  bill  (H.  R.7074)  granting  a  pension  to  William  P.  Carleton 

On  bill  (H.  R.2800)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Manes 

On  bill  (H.  R.  426)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  A.  Robbins 

On  bill  (U. R. 6453)  granting  a  pension  to  Martin  J.Reynolds 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  6774)  granting  a  pension  to  Bruno  Scbultz 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6117)  granting  a  pension  to  James  D.  Cotton 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1997)  granting  a  pension  to  Nancy  R.  Brown 

On  bill  (H.  R.2940)  granting  a  pension  to  John  T.  Pennington 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7365)  for  the  relief  of  Nancy  Franklin 

On  bill  ?H.R.3043)  granting  a  pension  to  Lewis  W.  Scanland 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6670)  granting  a  pension  to  Sqsan  Malone 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6120)  for  the  relief  of  Richard  Horriaan 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6452)  granting  a  pension  to  Samantna  A.  Smith.... 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6718)  grant ing  a  pension  to  William  H.  Starr » . . . . 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6135)  granting  a  pension  to  James  W.  Sanford 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7614)  granting  a  pension  to  Hezekiah  Tillman 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7073)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  S.  Woodson 

On  bill  (H.  K.  7075)  gran  ting  a  pension  to  Orson  W.  Sears 

On  bill  (H.  R. 7222)  granting  a  pension  to  Callie  West 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4730)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Murphy 

On  bill  (S.2355)  granting  a  pension  to  Edward  R.  Shubrick 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5472)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Henry  Brooks 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  3054)  granting  a  pension  to  Sylvester  Root 

On  bill  (H.  R.4023)  granting  a  pension  to  Caroline  Stnrtz 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5438)  granting  a  pension  to  Elias  Sheads 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3367)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Foster 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4501)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  B.  Randall 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3831 )  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  T.  Reber 

On  bill  (H.  R.3836)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Dunbar 

On  bill  ^H.  R.  1061)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  M.  Shearer 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6457)  granting  a  pension  to  Alfred  Pickelsimcr 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6039)  granting  a  pension  to  Greenville  R.  Hale 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6045)  granting  a  pension  to  Adam  Feltner 
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LXIV 


INDEX   TO   REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 


Subject: 


CoMHiTTZE  ON  PENSIONS— Continued. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6000)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W.  Cramblitt 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6020)  granting  a  pension  to  Levi  M.  Stame 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5351;  cranting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Clarissa  Taft 

On  bill  rS.  158)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Mykins 

On  bill  (S.  2372)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  McMabon 

On  bill  (S.  2341)  granting  a  pension  to  Josephine  D.  "Whitted 

On  bill  (6.  2353)  granting  a  pension  to  WilUam  Barden 

On  bill  (S.  2330)  granting  a  pension  to  Anthon  Eitapence 

On  bill  (S.  2286)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  C.  Kelley 

On  bill  (S.  2310)  granting  a  pension  to  Hiram  Morris 

On  bill  (S.  2308)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Lafner 

On  bill  (S.  2393)  granting  a  pension  to  Anna  M.  Marshall 

On  petition  for  pension  of  Rachel  Ann  Pierpont.   (To  accompany  bill  S. 


2452) 

On  petition  for  pension  of  George  W.  Peavey.    (To  accompany  bill  S. 
2453) 


On  bill  (H.  R.  5656)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  S.  Davis 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3737)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H.  Downing 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2968)  granting  a  pension  to  Harriet  Peak 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7066)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  G.  Hillberg 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5951)  granting  a  pension  to  John  M.  Mattingly 

On  bill  (S.  2454)  granting  a  pension  to  Jaraes  S.  Fumise 

On  petition  for  pension  of  Edward  D.  Pat  chin.    (To  accompanying  bill 

S.  2455) 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5645)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca  Allen 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7660)  granting  a  pension  tx>  Jaraes  Stobaugh 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1678)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  N.  Huggins..^ 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  4426)  granting  a  pension  to  Fannie  E.  Evans 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2971)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis  Deming 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2043)  to  place  on  the  pension-roll  Mary  Karstetter 

On  bill  (H.  R.  421)  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse  B.  Scudder 

On  bill  (H.  R.  918)  granting  a  pension  to  Gilbert  A.  Philips 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3601)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Lonisa  Weitzel 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6088)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Nelson  Monroe. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6237)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Shnler 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1148)  granting  a  pension  to  Mariah  E.  A.  B.Nowell 

On  bill(H.  R.  3047)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  Tegan 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1627)  granting  a  pension  to  Annie  Bagley... 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  5761)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  J.  Reighter 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6919)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  Ann  Williams 

Ou  bill  (H.R.  6372)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  A.  Chase 

Ou  bill  (S.  2382)  granting  a  xiension  to  Alice  Kelley 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7436)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Anderson 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  6566)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  I.  Cartin . . .« 

Ou  bill  (H.R. 7253)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Guy 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6247)  granting  a  pension  to  Mayberrv  Vance 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3304)  U>  restore  to  the  pension-roll  Abner  Morehead 

On  bill  (H.R. 504)  granting  a  pension  to  Anna  Eessinger 

Ou  bill  (H.R.  3640)  granting  a  pension  to  James  T.Irwin. , 

Ou  bill  (H.  K.  117*^)  granting  a  pension  to  William  J.  Barker 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7257)  granting  a  pension  to  James  H.  Darling    

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  6323)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca  Reese  McKee 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6753)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Alice  E.  Travers 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  5414)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria  Cunningham 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  8080)  granting  a  |>ension  to  Cnmmins  Porter 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  5*23-^)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Hawhe 

On  bill  (H.  R.  541>2)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza  Newman 

On  bill  (S.  19:V2)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  M.  Augusta  Barnes 

On  bill  (H.  R.7;''U9)  granting  a  pension  to  Cecilia  McKenna 

On  bill  (H.R. 5434)  granting  a  pension  to  Amos  C.Wertz 

On  bill  (H.R.  :)501)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  J.  Bingham 

Ou  bill  (H.  R.  6176)  granting  a  pension  tp  Margaret  Mayham 

On  bill  (H.R.  6193)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  Foreman , 

On  bill  (H.R. 4382) granting  a  pension  to  John  F.Chase 
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INDEX  TO  REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES. 


LXV 


Subject. 


CoMMiTTEK  ON  PENSIONS— Continued. 


Vol. 


Od  bill  (H.R.  5411) 
Oubm(H.R.7G41) 
Ou  bill  (H.  R.  1945) 
Ou  bill  (H.R.  6266) 
Oo  bill  (H.R.  6147) 
Oiibill(H.R.43^) 
On  bill  (H.  R.  5435) 
OnbiU(H.R.3645) 
On  bin  (H.R. 3366) 
On  biU  (H.R. 6812) 
OobiU  (8.2427)  for 

Ferris 
Od  bill 
On  bill 
Ou  bill 
OnbUl 
On  bill 
On  bill 
Oo  bill 
On  bill 
On  bill 
On  bill 
On  bill 
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granting  a  pension  to  John  Butler 

granting  a  peusion  to  Sophronia  Witbam 

granting  a  pension  to  Jeremiah  M.  Fitger 

granting  a  pension  to  Philip  Amer 

granting  a  peusion  to  Frederick  Marion 

granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Kitzmiller 

granting  a  pension  to  David  L.  MoDermott 

granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  Brooks 

granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Bollman 

granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Lucas 

the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Eliza  M. 


(H.  R.  5154)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  A.  Poland 

(H.  R.  6248)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis  WoUenweb 

(H.  R.  7437)  granting  a  pension  to  Levi  L.  Tongueer 

(H.  R.  7249)  granting  a  pension  to  Spencer  W.  Tyron 

(H.  R.  4407)  granting  a  pension  to  Cyrus  Dubbs 

(H.  R.  7688)  granting  a  pension  to  wilhelm  Nolte 

(H.  R.  7843)  granting  a  pension  to  Edwin  R.  Parks 

(H.  R.  7299)  granting  a  pension  to  Greeu  Chambers 

(H.  R.  7401)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Miller 

(H.  R.  6895)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  Harbangh 

(H.  R.  1505)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Dermody 

(H.  R.  5333)  granting  a  pension  to  Edward  L.  Hill ^ . 

(H.  R.  5306)  granting  a  pension  to  Roxana  V.  Rowley 

(H.  R.  6257)  ior  the  relief  of  Julia  Connelly 

(H.  R.  1943)  granting  a  pension  to  James  L.  McClarran  . 

(H.  R.  5307)  granting  a  pension  to  Lieut.  Joseph  Prost 

(H.  R.  5334)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Anin 

(H.  R.  7979)  granting  a  pension  to  Jackson  Steward 

(H.  R.  5021)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Mai^aret  A.  Jacoby 

(H.  R.  6430)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucy  G.  Dutcher 

(S.  2479)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Adaline  P.  Loy 

(S.  2459^  granting  a  pension  to  EUza  Wilkins 

(S.  2420)  granting  a  pension  to  Sidney  Denton 

(S.  2391}  granting  a  pension  to  John  G.  Warren 

(S.  2388)  granting  a  peusion  to  Alonzo  Raymond' 

(S.2366)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Garaghty 

(S.  2363)  granting  a  pension  to  Marcel  Gagnon 

(S.  1614)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  C.  Wright 

(S.  2361 )  granting  a  pension  to  Louis  Held^l 

(8. 2384)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Peavler 

(H.R.41!iM)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  F.  Hildreth 

(H.  R.  7156)  granting  a  pension  to  Maria  A.  Birney 

(S.  2478)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Wines 

(H.  R.  7162)  granting  a  peusion  to  Martha  Mcllwain 

(H.  R.  6250)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  A.  Rowley 

f  H.  R.  8111 )  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca  Roberts 

(H.R. 2242)  granting  a  pension  to  K. G. BUlings 

(H.  R.  1142)  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia  Hadlock 

( H.  R.  7703)  granting  a  pension  to  Anna  A.  Probert 

(H.R.  7931)  granting  a  pension  to  Clark  Boon 

( H.  R.  7914)  granting  a  pension  t»  David  M.  Rennoe 

(S.2460)  grantiug  a  i>eusioa  to  Stephen  D.  Mead 

(H.  R.  79&)  granting  a  pension  to  Frauces  Moshor . . 

(H.  R.  7310)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Arlauta  T.  Taylor  . . . 

(H.  R.  5324)  granting  a  pension  to  John  H.  Hunter 

?H.  R.  1.520)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  F.  Blake 

(H.  R.  8078)  granting  a  pension  to  Lydia  S.  Johnson 

(H.  R.  5261)  grantiug  a  pension  to  Isaac  Fossett 

(H.  R.  2144)  granting  a  pension  to  C.  K.  Hughes 

(H.  R.  1815)  grantiug  a  pension  to  EUen  Corcoran 

(H.  R.  308)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Sullivan 

(H.  R.  6721)  grantiug  a  pension  to  John  H.  Westerhouse 
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LXVI 


INDEX    TO   REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Committee  on  Pensions — Continued. 

On  bill  (S.  1903)  granting  a  pension  to  A.  M.  Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4689)  for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  the  late  Surgeon 

Alfred  M,  Owen 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6170)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Van  Etten 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4552)  granting  a  pension  to  Susan  Smith , 

On  bill  (S.  2301)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucy  £.  Anderson.. 

On  bill  (S.  2463)  granting  a  pension  to  H.  D.  Hobbs 

On  bill  (S.  2502)  granting  a.  pension  to  Louise  Paul 

On  the  petition  of  Horace  W.  Brownell.   (To  accompany  bill  S.  2570) . . . . 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1201)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Howard  Farquhar 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  4386)  granting  a  pension  to  William  F.  Clark 

On  bill  (S.  2029)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Elvira  Bliss 

Sheldon 

On  bill  (U.  R.  7511)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Lucy 

On  bill  bill  (S.  1232)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  S.  Hale.. 

On  bill  (S.  2482)  to  restore  pensions  in  certain  cases \ 

On  bill  (S.  2418)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  E.  Boulter 

On  bill  (S.  2002)  granting  a  pension  to  Betsey  A.  Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6311)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Maria  Walker.. 

On  bill  (S.  2435)  granting  a  pension  to  Henrietta  M.  Drum  Hunt 

On  bill  (S.  2176)  granting  a  pension  to  Joanna  W.  Turner 

On  the  petition  of  James  B.  Royce.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  2622) 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8332)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  L.  Miller.. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  921)^rauting  a  pension  to  Clara  L.  Preuss 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4816)jp;ranting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Letitia  J.  Garrard 

On  bill  (H.  R.  86r»l)  increasing  the  peusion  of  Alfred  J.  Hill 

On  bill  (S.2321)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Clara  B.  Davidson.. 

On  bill  (S.  1838)  to  increase  the  pension  of  George  R.  Hooper 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4615)  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Leddy 

On  bill  (S.  2569)  granting  a  pension  to  Helen  H.  Harrell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1150)  granting  a  pension  to  Catharine  £.  Coffin 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1059)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Romiser 

On  bill  (S.  2342)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D.  Holden 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4219)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  Jacks 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4527)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Slen baker 

On  bill  (S.20I0)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Jumper 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5715)  gran  ting  «a  pension  to  Mary  Sprague 

On  bill  (H.R.  8142)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Annie  S.Webb 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7018)  granting  a  pension  to  Aretus  F.  Loomis 

On  bill  (S.  2497)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  Johnston 

On  bill  (S.  2431)  granting  a  pfusion  to  Henry  Shoulders 

On  bill  (S.  2519)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Richard  B.  Rians. .. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4374)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Frost 

On  bill  (H.  R.944)  granting  a  pensiou  to  Mary  Jame  Conrad 

On  bill  (H.R.  6087)  granting  a  pension  to  Patrick  Murphy 

On  bil  1  ( H.  R.  758)  granting  a  pension  to  Alexander  Harper 

On  bill  (S.  2485)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  Boyd 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8t3U2)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  M.  Carroll 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  3358)  granting  a  pension  to  Hiram  L.  Wait 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8351)  granting  a  pension  to  Edward  Coleman 

On  bill  [H.  R.  77f^0)  granting  a  pension  to  John  W.  Pay  ton 

On  bill  (H.R. 8372)  granting  a  pension  to  John  E. Doggett 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8066)  granting  a  pension  to  ^lartha  A.  Vorhees 

On  bill  (S.  2609)  granting  a  pension  to  Emily  C.  Stannard 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5921)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  Ryan 

On  bill  (S.  2598)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Noyes 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6747)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Thomas 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1580)  for  the  relief  of  Emily  B.  Baker 

On  the  petition  of  Frank  W.  Tubbesing.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  2705).. 
On  bill  (S.  2369)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William  H.  H.  Price. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7193)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Tucker 

On  bill  ( U.  R.  3:)63)  granting  a  pension  to  Jeanette  Dow 

On  bill  (S.  2259)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas  Chapman. 
On  bill  (11.  R.  5705)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  Wyant.. 
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LXVII 


Subject. 


CouMiTTEB  ON  Pbnsioits— Continned. 

On  bill  (S.  1531)  i^anting  a  pension  to  William  WinaDs 

On  bill  (8.  25G2)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  F.  Kaiser 

On  bill  (8.  2699)  granting  a  {tension  to  Sarah  E.  Norton 

On  bill  (8. 2424)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  George  William  Kin- 
caid , 

On  bill  (8.  8487)  granting  a  pension  to  Andrew  Mnoklin.. 

On  bill  (8.  2488)  granting  a  pension  to  John  B.  Fuller 

On  bill  (8.  2551)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas  B.  Shaw. .. 

On  bill  (8. 1051)  granting  a  pension  to  Lorenzo  A.  Clark 

On  bill  (8.  2660)  granting  a  pension  to  Annie  £.  Gardiner 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7513)  granting  a  pension  to  Katharina  Nickert 

On  bill  (8. 757)  granting  a  pension  to  Helen  Plnnkett . : 

On  bill  (8.-42024)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.  9106)  granting  a  pension  to  Rachel  Barnes 

On  bill  (H.  R.2626)  granting  a  pension  to  Silas  K.  Haines 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  3379)  granting  a  pension  to  George  G.  Early 

On  bill  (H.  R.8336)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Dnncan  Forbes.. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5051)  to  place  on  the  pension  roll  the  name  of  Jacob  Madi- 
son Prnitt 

On  bill  (8. 2450)  granting  a  pension  to  Abner  Dalley 

On  bill  (8. 816)  to  give  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  to  claimants  of  pensions 
nnder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  whose  applications  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

On  bill  (H.  R.5950)  granting  a  pension  te  Catharine  Reisinger 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6425)  granting  a  pension  to  Jonathan  8.  Lents 

On  bill  (8. 2451)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jnlia  De  Qnindre 

On  the  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections,  bill  (8. 
2005)  ffrantmg  a  pension  to  Mary  J.  Nottage 

On  bill  (8. 2666)  granting  a  pension  to  Morris  T.  Mantor 

On  bill  CH,  R.  ^4)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Gillham 

On  bill  (8. 2797)  granting  a  pension  to  Lizzie  Wright  Owen 

On  bill  (8. 2S87jiRranting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Ward 

On  bill  (H.  R.  i^)  to  increase  the  pension  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
Cant.  Dominick  Lynch 

On  bill  (H  R.6606)  granting  a  pension  to  Sally  B.  Bent 

On  bill  (8.368)  granting  a  pension  to  Snsan  E.Alger ; 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2027)  granting  a  pension  to  Joshua  Armstrong 

On  bill  rS.  2706)  for  the  relief  of  Maria  L.  Strong 

On  bill  (8.803)  granting  a  pension  to  James  D.  Vemey 

On  petition  for  pension  of  Jesse  M.Tate 

On  petition  for  pension  of  James  W.  Bowman 

On  Dill  (8. 2311)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Benjamin  F.  Berkley. 

On  bill  (8.2803)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael  Fitzpatrick 

On  bill  (8. 2243)  to  increase  the  rate  of  pension  for  deafness 

On  bill  (H,  R.77S^)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Collins 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1617)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  George  H.  Law- 
rence  

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 
(8. 226)grantlng  a  pension  to  Margaret  D. Marchand 

On  bill  (Eu  R.  B057)  granting  a  pension  to  Theodore  Dumire 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7749)  granting  a  iiension  to  Aretns  N.  Butler 

On  bill  (H.  R.  77:)6)  to  increase  the  pension  of  George  W.  Parks 

iOn  bill  (H.  R.  3118)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William  H.  H. 
Beech 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8977)  to  restore  to  the  pension  roll  the  name  of  Samuel 
Bnlman 

On  bUl  (H.  R.  1584)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anrelia  Richardson 

On  Senate  Report  1424  (recommitted)  in  the  case  of  Mary  A.  Nottage. 
(And  views  of  the  minority) 

On  petition  of  Mary  Ann  Dougherty 

Onbill(H.R.578)fortherelief  of  EmmaJ.HoUoway 

On  bill  (H.  R.  53S9)  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  Kinney 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1681)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Hicks 
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INDEX   TO   HEPOBTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 


Snbjeot. 


VoL 


CoMMiTTEB  ON  PENSIONS — Continiied. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7163)  granting  a  pension  to  Peter  Adams 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8046)  granting  a  pension  to  Erastas  W.  Kennedy 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7517)  granting  a  pension  to  Warren  L.  Rioe 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7169)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Robinson 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8333)  granting  a  pension  to  Lucinda  Sawyer 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3948)  granting  a  pension  to  James  F.  Salyers 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3851)  granting  a  pension  to  William  P.  Shelton 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8334)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob  Nix 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6278)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  O'Connor 

On  bill  (S.  2730)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to  Elisabeth  B.  De 

Krafft 

On  bill  (H.  R.  887)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  S.  Davall . 

On  bill  (S.  2790)  granting  a  pension  to  Catherine  M.  Lee 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5041)  granting  a  pension  to  Sally  A.  Stone 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  9457 )  granting  a  pension  to  Martin  V.  Curry 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2964)  to  restore  to  the  pension  list  the  name  of  Abel 

Mishler 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8663)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Jonas  Schoonover 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objectioos  thereto,  bill 

(S.  2025)  grantinff  a  pension  to  James  Butler 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  1584)  granting  a  pension  to  Cornelia  R.  Schenok , 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(8. 1383)  granting  a  jjension  to  Harriet  Welch 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  1290)  granting  a  pension  to  David  W.  Hamilton 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  1400)  granting  a  ])ension  to  William  H.  Beck 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  1441)  granting  a  pension  to  M.  Komahn 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  biU 

(S.789)  granting  a  pension  to  John  S.Williams 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  biU 

(8.363)  granting  a  pension  to  Edwurd  Ayers 

On  message  of  the  I^sident  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  327)  granting  a  pension  to  James  E.  O'Shea 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  1253)  granting  a  pension  to  James  D.  Haworth 

On  message  of  the  Fresident  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  1192)  granting  a  pension  to  Alfred  Denny , 

On  messa&e  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  1996)  granting  a  pension  to  John  D.  Ham 

On  messagd  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  2186)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis  Melcher 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  1288)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  Holsey 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  2223)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  S.  De  Kxa^ 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

( S.  1726)  granting  a  pension  to  Augustus  Stevens 

On  bill  (S.  2682)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  W.  Egan 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(H.  R.  1059)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph Romiser 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  7234)  granting  a  pension  to  Susan  Hawes 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7244)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  B.  Kirkpatrick 

On  bill  ( H.  R.  8481)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  Walsh 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8556)  granting  a  pension  to  Abraham  Points 

On  bill  (H.  R. 9052)  granting  a  pension  to  John  F.Morris 

On  bill  (S.  2774)  to  provide  a  pension  for  Mrs.  Anna  Etheridge  Hooks. 

On  bill  (S.  1553)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  C.  Abbott 

On  bill  (H.  R.  44U))  granting  a  pension  to  John  W.  Delp 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7621)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen  J.  Welch 

On  bill  (H.  R.  926)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Stone 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3551)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W.  Cutler 
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INDEX  TO  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


LXIX 


Sabjeot. 


Vol. 


Committee  on  Peksigns— Continned. 


On  bill  (H.  R.  260)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  S.  Fain  .. 

On  bill  TH.  R.  4032)  granting  apension  to  John  McGrowan 

On  bill  ^H.  R.  6824)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Sayercool.. 
On  bill  (H.  R.  8352;  granting  a  pension  to  Levi  A.  Cronkhite 
On  bill  (H.  R.  8635)  granting  a  pension  to  Irene  Googins... 


On  bill  (H.  R.  7712)  cnranting  a  pension  to  Virginia  Taylor  Randall .... 
On  messafle  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto, 

bill  ( &  1077)  ffranting  a  pension  to  Newoomb  Parker 

On  message  or  the  Pnisiaent  retnminff,  with  his  objections  thereto, 

bill  (S.  1797)  granting  a  pension  to  John  S.  Kirkpatriok 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto, 

bill  (8. 1850)  granting  a  jpension  to  Mra.  Annie  C.  Owen , 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5599)  grantmg  a  pension  to  Joshua  L.  Morris 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6314)  granting  a  pension  to  James Carlin 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8474)  granting  a  pension  to  James  McGlen 

OnbUl .  ^       -    —    . 

On  bill 
OnbUl 
OnbiU 
On  bill 
On  bill 
OnbiU 
On  bill 
On  bill 
On  bill 
On  bill 
On  bill 


H.  R.  8310)  granting  a  pension  to  Cyra  L.  Weston 

H.  R.  8150)  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse  Campbell 

H.  R.  8830)  granting  a  pension  to  Aaron  Garis 

H.  R.  6825)  granting  a  pension  to  James  R.  Boyler 

H.  R.  6132)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Lynch 

H.  R.  6443)  granting  a  pension  to  Alexander  Falconer 

H.  R.  8836)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Miller 

H.  R,  429)  granting  a  pension  to  Harry  McElhinny 

H.  R.  7796)  granting  a  pension  to  JamesLong 

8.  2293)  ^ranting  a  pension  to  Hannah  C.  De  Witt 

H.  R.  7616)  granting  a  pension  to  W.  D.  Havely 

H.  R.  8335)  granting  a  pension  to  Williaun  S.  Ray 

On  message  of  the  President  retnming,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(8.  857)  granting  a  pension  to  Dudley  8.  Branch 

On  message  of  the  President  returning,  with  his  objections  thereto,  bill 

(S.  1630)  granting  a  pension  to  James  C.  Chandler 

Onbill(8.  2532)forthereUefofMr8.  M.  R.  Caaler 

On  bill  ^H.  R:  7698)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  K.  Bennett 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6819)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Connor 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8280)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Patton 

On  bill  ?H.  R.  8835)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob  Case 

On  bill  (H.  R.  2486)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Spruce 

On  bill  (S.  2883)  granting  a  pension  to  James  B.  Abbe 

On  bill  (S.  2884)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Anna  Etheridge  Hooks  .... 

On  bill  (S.  2687^ffranting  a  pensioU  to  William  B.  Barnes 

On  bill  (H.  B.  88S&)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Buchanan 


On  bill  (H.  R.  6817)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  Brown 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8834)  granting  a  pension  to  Abraham  P.  Griggs  ....  .^... 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6832)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs*  Catherine  Sattler 

On  bill  (H.  R.9129)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca  Wisweli 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7988)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Bryant  Waters .. 

On  bill  (H.  R.  8180)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Charles  Hanneman 

On  bill  (H.  R.  7696)  grafting  a  pension  to 'George  W.  Robaugh 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST-OFFICES  AND  P08T-ROAD8. 

On  bill  (S.  260)  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  newspapers  and  other  publi- 
cations containing  lottery  advertisements b 

On  biU  (S.34)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sultana  S.Farrell 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4415)  to  make  the  allowances  for  clerk-hire  to  postmasters 
of  the  first  and  second  class  post-offices  to  cover  the  cost  of  clerical 
labor  in  the  money-order  bnsmess,  and  for  other  purposes , 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4177)  to  reduce  the  fee  on  domestic  money-orders 

OnbiU(H.R.2463)fortheielief  of  H.J.T.Moss 

On  bill  (&  1805)  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosa  WaUace 

On  bill  (S.  996)  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  Bassett 

On  bm(H.R.  2428)  for  the  relief  of  V.F.Gorrissen 

Onbill(H.R.274}forthereUefof  John  A.  Morris 

On  bill  (S.  1333)  for  the  relief  of  WiUiam  H.  Randle 
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INDEX   TO   REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 


Subject. 


Committee  on  Post-Offices  Aia>  Pobt-Roads— Coi^tinued. 

On  bill  (S.  1079)  to  regulate  the  rate  of  poBtM[e  on  fonrth-clasB  matter. 

On  bill  (8. 1908)  to  amend  section  4004  of  the  KeYiaed  Statutes,  provid- 
ing  for  additional  pay  for  postal  cars 

On  bill  (H.R.4009)  for  the  relief  of  Ann  B.  Habbard 

On  bill  (H.R.  570)  for  the  relief  of  E.P.Thompson 

On  bill  (H.R.  4115)  for  the  relief  of  John  T^gart 

On  biU(S.  2414)  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  EnlaE.  Henry 

On  bill  (H.  R.  107)  for  the  relief  of  Ellas  B.  Moore 

On  bill  (H.  R.5890)  for  the  relief  of  Grafton  B.  Monroe 

On  bill  (H.R.3998)  for  the  jelief  of  Sasan  A.  Wamack 

On  bill  (H.R.  5553)  for  the  relief  of  E.J.PhiUips 

On  bill  (H.  R.  297)  for  the  relief  of  T.  H.  Triplett 

On  bill  (S.  1042)  for  the  relief  of  B.S.  James 

Onbill(8.  917)  for  the  relief  of  James  H.  Smith 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3173)  for  the  relief  of  Samnel  H.  Fleming 

On  bill  (S.  1968)  to  authorize  the  Postmaster-General  to  allow  to  the 
American  Bank-Note  Company,  in  settlement  of  its  accounts,  credit 
for  the  cost  of  certain  postage-stamps  ftimished  to  the  Post-Offlce 
Department 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4865)  to  extend  the  system  for  the  immediate  delivery  of 
letters,  &c 


COMMITTEE  OX  FfilNTINO. 

On  Joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  authorizinff  the  publication  of  an  edi- 
tion of ''A  Digest  of  International  Law  ^ 

On  the  Senate  resolution  of  July  26,  1886,  authorizing  the  printing  of 
documents  and  maps  accompanying  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  location  of  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVILEOEb  AND  ELECTIONS. 

On  resolutions  of  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Ohio,  asking  an  investigation  into  the  charges 
affecting  the  election  of  Hon.  Henry  B.  Payne  as  a  Senator  from  that 
State  (including  views  of  Mr.  Teller,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Logan ;  also 
Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr.  Frye) 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDIN08  AND  GROUNDS. 

On  bill  (S.  1394)  to  provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  market  value  of 
certain  propeiiiy  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  sell  and  convey  tnesame 

Statement  of  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  public  buildings 

On  bill  ^S.  1404)  in  relation  to  the  selection  of  a  site  for  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  suitable  building  for  a  post-office  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  &c ^ 

Response  of  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  to  resolution 
oi  February  10,  1886,  as  to  cost  of  public  buildings  and  j^unds 

On  bill  (S.  1868)  providing  for  an  extension  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 

On  bill  (S.  1592)  to  change  the  limit  of  appropriation  for  the  public  build- 
ing at  Denver,  Colo  ..-- 

On  bill  (S.  2058)  to  complete  the  public  building  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.. 

On  bill  (8. 1611)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa • 

On  bill  (S.  1550)  to  provide  an  addition  to  the  public  building  at  Jack- 
son, Miss 

On  bill  (S.  1457)  to  change  the  limit  of  appropriation  for  a  public  build- 
ing at  Marquette,  Mich 

Oo  bill  (8.  430)  to  change!the  limit  of  appropriation  for  the  public  build- 
ing at  Terre  Haute,  Ina 

On  bill  (S.  2191)  to  complete  repairs  and  alteration  of  the  public  build- 
ing at  Parkersburg,  W.  y a 
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INDEX  TO  BEPOBTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


LXXI 


Subject. 


CoidoTTEB  ON  PuBLio  BuiLDmoB  AND  Gbounds— Continned. 

On  bill  (S.  1162)  for  the  erection  of  a  post-office  building  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

On  bill  (S.  1880)  for  the  completion  of  a  pabllo  bnilding  at  Nebraska 
City.Nebr 

On  bill  (H.  R.  4507)  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  a 
public  Duilding  in  Owensborough,  Ky 

On  bill  (S.  2194)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  bnilding  at  Haverhill ,  Mass. 

On  bill  (S.  2794)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building  at  Oxford,  Miss.. 

On  bil]  (S.  1847)  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  Federal  building  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y 

On  bill  (6. 246)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  bnilding  at  Charlotte,  N.  C  . 

On  bill  (S.  1920)  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing at  Minneapolis,  Minn  

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

« 

On  bill  (S.85)  for  the  relief  of  B.  Jennings 

On  bill  (S.  149)  forfeiting  a  part  of  certain  lands  panted  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  that  State,  and  for 
other  purposes  .- 

On  bill  (S.  1296)  to  repeal  all  laws  providing  for  the  bre-emption  of  pub- 
lic lands,  the  laws  allowing  entries  for  timber  cullnre,  and  for  other 

purposes 

.  On  bill  (8. 333)  for  the  relief  of  settlers  and  purchasers  of  lands  on  the 
public  domain  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas 

On  bill  (S.  1319)  to  confirm  entries  of  lands  heretofore  made  under  the 
land  laws  of  the  United  States 

On  bill  (H.  R.  129)  to  protect  homestead  settlers  within  railway  limits.. 

On  bill  (S.  1H12)  to  provide  for  taxation  of  railroad-grant  lands 

On  bin  (S.  992)  for  the  relief  of  Jerome  Madden 

On  bill  (S.  934)  making  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  settle  the  accounts  of  Norman  Thacher 

On  bill  (H.  R.5891)  to  authorize  a  patent  for  certain  lands  to  issue  to 
Eliznr  B.Hall 

On  bill  (H.  K.  392)  declaring  forfeited  certain  grants  of  land  made  to 
certain  States  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads 

On  the  Senate  resolution  relating  to  ConCTessional  land  grants  in  aid 
of  military  wagon  roads  in  the  State  of  Oregon 

On  bill  (S.  419)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  transfer  the  United 
States  Barracks  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  said  place,  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  and  the  bill  (S.  1659) authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  the  United  States  Barracks  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  except  that  portion  that  lies  westwardof  a  line  50  feet  east  of  the 
center  of  the  railroad  track  of  the  Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Railroad  Company,  to  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  at  said  place,  ^or  educational  purposes; 
and  the  bill  (H.  R.985)  autnorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  transfer 
the  United  States  Barracks  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to  the  Lonisiana 
State  University  and  Agricnltural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  said 
place,  for  educational  purposes 

On  bill  (H.  R.  1905)  for  the  relief  of  Theodore  W.  Tallmadge 

On  bill  (S.2401)  to  classify  and  fix  the  salaries  of  registers  and  receiv- 
ers of  United  States  land  offices 

On  bill  (S.2428)  to  grant  certain  seal  rocks  to  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  in  trust  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States 

On  bill  (S.  988)  for  the  relief  of  William  R.  Wheaton  and  Charles  H. 
Chamberlain 

On  bill  (8.  2133)  for  the  relief  of  the  University  of  California 

On  bill  (S.  2877)  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Office. . . 

On  bill  (H.  R.  3186)  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  lands  granted  to  the  New 
Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Yicksbnrg  Railroad  Company,  &o 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


COMMITnCB  ON  BAIIAOAD0. 

• 

On  bill  (S.  91)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  grant  a  right  of  way 
for  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  throuffh  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations  of  Indians  to  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisc'o  Railway  Company" 

On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  18)  for  the  relief  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company 

Od  bill  (S.  511)  to  proTide  for  the  settlement  of  certain  accounts  with 
certain  railway  companies 

On  bill  (S.  980)  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Cinnabar  and  Clark's  Forks 
Railroad  Company 

On  bill  (S.  511)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  with  certain 
railway  companies 

COMMITTEE  OK  RULES. 

On  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  March  31, 1885,  directing  the  preparation 
of  an  official  seal  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 

COMMITTEE  ON  TERRITORIES. 

On  bill  ( S.  578)  proTiding  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Dakota  into 
the  Union,  and  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  North  Dakota. 

On  bill  (S.  67)  to  provide  for  the  formation  and  admission  into  the  Union 
of  the  State  of  Washington 

On  loint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  relative  to  penal 
colonization 

On  bill  (S.  980)  granting  right  of  way  to  the  Cinnabar  and  Clark's  Fork 
Railroad  Company.    (And  views  of  the  minority) 

On  the  memorial  of  sundry  citizens  of  Whatcom  County,  Washington 
Territory,  praying  Congress  to  annul  the  act  of  the  legimative  assem- 
bly of  said  Territory,  approved  January  '22, 1886,  entitled  *'An  act  to 
provide  for  the  permanent  location  and  construction  of  a  Territorial 
penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash 

On  bill  (H.  R.  6965)  to  authorize  Columbia  County,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ntoTj,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  tonrt-house 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5888)  to  legalize  and  validate  the  general  laws  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota  for  the  incorporation  of  insurance  companies,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  to  authorize  and  empower  the  legislative  assembly 
of  said  Territory  to  pass  such  general  laws 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5496)  to  increase  uie  jurisdiction  of  probate  courts,  dk^c,  in 
Arizona 

On  bill  (H.  R.  5179)  to  prohibit  the  passage  of  local  or  special  laws  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States •• 

COMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION  ROUTES  TO  THE  SEABOARD. 

In  compliance  with  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  July  5, 1884^nd  January 
20,  1^,  directing  the  Committee  on  Transportation  Routes  to  the 
Seaboard  to  take  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  statistical 
data  relative  to  freights,  commodities,  and  prices  for  the  period  from 
1873to  the  present  tune 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

On  joint  resolution  ^S.  Res.  5)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.. 

On  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 
(Views  of  the  minority.    Part  2.) 

SELECT  COMBHTTEE  ON  ORDNANCE  AND  WAR  SHIPS. 

In  compliance  with  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  July  3, 1884,  '^that  a  se- 
lect committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  inquire 
as  to  the  capacity  of  steel-producing  works  in  the  United  States/'  &,e, . 
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LXXIII 


Snbjeot. 


SBLXOT  OOMMITTEK  ON  IKTXB-8TATB  COMMBBCE. 

On  bill  (S.  1093)  to  regulate  oommeioe 


JOINT  0OMMIS8ION  ON  SIGNAL  8BBVI0B|  BTO. 

In  the  act  making  appiopriatioDs  for  the  snndiy  civil  ezpenaes  of  the 
OoTemment.  approTed  Jnl^T,  1884  (Yol.  XXnL  page  219,  Statnteeat- 
Large)y  the  lollowing  provision  was  inserted :  ^'  That  a  Joint  oommis- 
sion,  consisting  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the  Honse,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  tne  Honse  of  Representatives,  shall  consider  the  preaent 
organisations  of  the  Signal  Service,  Geological  Snrvey,  Coast  and 
G^>detic  Survey,  and  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
menty  with  the  view  to  secure  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  service  in  said  Bureaus ;  and  said  Joint  com- 
mission shall  report  to  their  respective  houses  on  or  before  the  third 
Monday  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  eifl^ty-four,  their  conclu- 
sions, by  bill  or  report"    (To  accompany  bills  8.2620  and  2621) 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES,  BY  WHOM  MADE,  AND  FROM  WHAT 

COMMITTEE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Ko. 

By  Mr.  Alliron 1387,1477 

By  Mr.  Dawes 428 

ByMr.Plumb 732 

ByMr.Hale 1537 

COMMITTEE  OX  CLAIMS. 

By  Mr.  Pike.... 6,  33, 34. 43, 66, 83, 97, 124, 125, 126,  132, 159, 180, 215, 216, 217, 233, 239, 

424,537,538,572,  806,  825,  827 
By  Mr.  Hoar... .2, 5, 28, 29, 30, 57, 58, 71, 80, 81, 163, 164, 193, 213,  214, 232,  342, 607,  804, 

805, 826,  827  (Part  2),  1300, 1419, 1450 

By  Mr.  Dolph 1, 3, 7  (views  of  minority),  38, 56, 74, 77, 100,  102, 158, 160, 189, 211, 

235, 236, 242, 277, 379  (yiews  of  minority),  381  (Part  2— views  of 
minority),  422, 532, 533, 534, 794, 795, 796,  797, 1058, 1061  (views 
of  minority),  1139, 1231, 1303, 1329, 1330, 1418, 1459,  1467  (views 
of  minonf^),  1491. 

By  Mr.  Spooner 16,42, 157,  ^,427, 503, 840, 841, 1060, 1061, 1266, 1311, 1356, 1465, 

1474, 1487, 1587, 1610, 1615 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Oregon 73, 101,208,209,506, 1173, 1174, 1233, 1301, 1302, 1476 

By  Mr.  Jackson 7,8,36,37,59,72,190,219,379 

By  Mr.  Fair 179,  210,  231, 426. 535,  536, 718, 939, 1059, 1232, 1274, 1298, 1299 

By  Mr.  Jones  of  Arkansas.... 9, 10,54,381,539,540,541,717,807,808,1063, 1250,1428, 

1429, 1467, 1468, 1469, 1470, 1471, 1493 

By  Mr.  Gray 39, 181, 287, 1331, 1332, 1362, 1383, 1415, 1464 

ByMr.Whitthome 1062,1230,1245,1265,1416,1425 

COMMITTEE  ON  COAST  DEFBVSES. 

By  Mr.  Dolph 14 

COMMTTTEB  ON  COMMERCE. 

By  Mr.  McMillan .' 1320,1391 

By  Mr.  Conger 1251 

ByMr.  Frye 166,167 

By  Mr.  Gorman - 123 

ByMr.  Kenna , 1600 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUBCBIA. 

By  Mr.  Pike 44,247,383 

By  Mr.  Palmer 1413 

ByMr.  Spooner I. 1460 

ByMr.  Chaoe 1385 

ByMr.  Harris 136,137,1277,1821 

ByMr.  Vance 78,1297,1475 

ByMr.  Blackburn 1064 

OOMMITTEB  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 

ByMr.  Blair 4,82,85,1279,1313,1663 

ByMr.  Mahone 450 

COMMITTEE  ON  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 

ByMr.  Enstis 185 

IXTLV 


LXXVI  INDEX  TO  BEP0BT8   OF  COMMITTEES. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

Ko. 

By  Mr.  Morrill V/Tl 

By  Mr.  Jones  of  Nevada 1472 

By  Mr.  Allison ^ 19 

By  Mr.  Aldricb •. v 94 

By  Mr.  Miller 18,706,1063,1256,1284,1548 

By  Mr.  Beck 127,1591 

By  Mr.  Harris 62,63,91,1264 

By  Mr.  Vance 1064 

COMMITTEE  ON  FISHERIES. 

By  Mr.  Palmer 1592 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

By  Mr.  Sherman 131.194,238.835,1280,1452,1588 

By  Mp.  Edmunds 68.275 

ByMr.  Frye 98,237,941,942 

ByMr.Evarts 234 

ByMr.  Morgan 1316,1454 

ByMr.  Brown 186,187,188,1454  (views  of  minority) 

ByMr.  Saulsbnry 105,1304 

ByMr.  Payne 35 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

ByMr.  Van  Wyok 1234 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

By  Mr.  Dawes 107,1494 

ByMr.Ingalls 380 

By  Mr.  Harrison 602, 1278  (Part  3),  1430 

By  Mr.Bowen 836,1355 

ByMr.Maxey 106,828,829,830,1275 

By  Mr.  Morgan 1278  (Parts  1  and  2) 

By  Mr.  Hampton 129,130 

By  Mr.  Jones  of  Arkansas 838,839 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 

By  Mr.Edmnnds 135,169 

By  Mr.  Hoar 567  (views  of  minority),  970,1395 

By  Mr.  Wilson  of  Iowa 567 

ByMr.Evarts 570 

ByMr.  Pogh • 197 

ByMr.  Vest '. 1085 

ByMr.  George 1138,1560 

COMMITTEE.  ON  THE  UBRART. 

ByMr.Sewell 250,1246 

BvMr.  Voorhees 196 

COMiaTTEE  ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

By  Mr.  Logan 55, 195  (Part  2-views  of  minority),  249. 1082, 1220, 1335, 1336 

By  Mr.  Cameron .92, 141,  14:2,  143,  146,  147,  177,  178,  288,  289,  419,  464,  504,  505, 

1042, 1086  (views  of  minority),  1087  (views  of  minority),  1214, 

1397,  1398, 1399, 1400, 1401, 1402,  1407,  1406, 1409,  1410,  1411, 

1434, 1435, 1436. 

By  Mr.  Sewell 31, 32, 41,  49,  76, 95, 99, 172, 195, 228, 229, 230,  382,  932,  1199,  1422, 

1423, 1483, 1488, 1489. 

ByMr.  Harrison 153,154,176,501,1211 

By  Mr.  Hawley 47,109,969,1248,1370,1492,1535,1614 

By  Mr.  Manderson 67,  84,  103,  243,  244,  417,  650,  842, 930, 1175, 1187, 1198,  1212, 

1369, 1453, 1478, 1479, 1638. 
Bv  Mr.  Cockrell 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26,  93, 122, 138, 139, 140, 226, 1043, 1406, 1433, 

1496. 
By  Mr.  Hampton 27,  40, 65, 75, 104, 128, 133, 162, 182, 183, 184, 218, 800, 1094, 1213, 

1445,  1473. 

ByMr,  Camden .• 72C 

By  Mr.  Walthall 64, 119, 120, 121, 175, 421, 1217, 1272, 1273, 1328, 1417,  1432,  1533 
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OOWHTm  OM  HDtKS  AND  Mlinifa. 


COUIUTTH   ON   KAVAI.  AXTAUtB. 

By  Mr.  Cudhod 52,719 

BvUr.  Hole 60^  106*  (rtvirs  of  minority),  1430,  1421,1427 

ByMr.DawM 63,1323 

By  Mr.  SUnford 707 

By  Mr.  MoPhMBon 876, 333, 7S0, 14W 

ByMr.  BotlM lOS"  (TiewB),  WO 

By  Mr.  Blackburn 1440 

CO^UIOTTEE  OS  FATEKTS. 

ByMr.  Piatt 51,86, 07,88, 134, 449, 543, 568, 673,633, 134%  14(J1 

ByMr.  Cluwe 651,1188 

By  Mr.  Teller 1383 

ByMr.  Gny 306,664 

COMHITTU  OH  PEHBIOKS. 

ByMr.  MitoheU .115,116,117.416 

By  Mr.  Blair. .  146, 148, 149, 150, 151, 153, 166, 329, 333, 334, 335, 340, 341, 263, 263, 264, 265, 
966,367,  96^369,  370,  271,  373,873,274, 398, 399, 300, 301, 302, ^103, 
304,  305,  306,  307,308,  300,310,311.312,313,314,315,316,317,332, 
365, 366, 367,368, 369, 370, 371. 378, 373, 374, 375,  376,377,  378,414, 
415,  493,  431, 432, 433, 434, 435,  436,  437.  438, 439,  440, 441,479, 480, 
481.482,483,4=1  )r.,  1-11,487,488,489,490,549,  550,  551,  5.^2,  553, 
554,  556, 556,  51  7  .  ~  .'  1,560,561,568,563,564,565,-566,509,665, 
666,667,  668,  (.'  '  ■  :■  i:l,  672,  708,  709,710,  711,718,713,714,715, 
722,723,724,71.-.  :  ■  ;  :  ■,  731.801. HOB,  803,610,  811,  818,  81:1,  814, 
815,816,  917,  ^  I,  ■  '  -.0,921, ea2,83l,B32,833,»34,013,  914,  915, 
916,  917,  918,919,  U20,  921,  928,  983,984,985,986,929,  933,934,  935, 
936,  937,962, 963,964,  966,  966. 9b7, 968, 973, 974, 975,976, 977, 1023, 
1024, 1025, 1026, 10S7,  102H,  1029,1030,  1031,  1038,  1033,  1034,  1035. 
1036,1037,1038,  1039,  1040,1041,  1078,  1079,1133,1134,1135,  1136 
1156,  1157,  1158,  1159,  1160,1161,1162,1163,1164,1165,1166,  1167, 
1168,  1169,  1170,  1171,  1172, 1216, 1219, 1257, 1258, 1859,  I860,  1361, 
1363, 1263,  1267,  1268,  1269, 1370, 1886, 1887, 1288, 1889, 1890,  1291, 
1988,  1305, 1306,  1307,  1308, 1309, 1310, 1354, 1357, 1358,  1:^,  1360, 
1361,  1371,  1372,  1378,  1379, 1380, 1396. 1405, 1424,  1437, 1438,  1439, 
1440,  1441,  1448,  1443,  1444, 1455, 1456, 1484, 1465, 14H6. 1495,  1510, 
1511,  1512,  1513,  1514,  1515, 1516, 1517, 1518, 1519, 1520, 1581,  ir.88, 
1523,  1524,  1585,  1586,  1527. 1586, 1529, 1530, 1531, 1532. 1561,  1568, 
1568,  1569,  1570,  1571,  1572, 1573, 1574, 1575, 1576,  1577,  1578. 1579, 
1584,  1585,  1586,  1607,  1608,  1609,  1611. 

ByMr.VwiWyofc 170,261,280.281,  888,883,864.285,886,335,336,337,338,339, 

340, 341, 343, 344, 345,  346. 347, 348, 349, 350, 351,  352,  353,  354, 
356,366, 357,  358. 359, 360, 361,  362, 363, 364, 442,  443,  444, 445, 
446, 447, 543, 544, 545,  546, 547,  54^,  674, 675, 676, 677, 67S,679, 
680, 681, 682, 683, 684, 685.686. 687, 688, 689, 690, 691, 698, 693, 
694,  695,  696,  697,  698,  699,  700,  701,  703,  703,  704, 705, 1293, 
1367,1368,1388,15.-14. 

ByHr.AIdricl) 356,359,278,279,638,639,640,641,642,745,746,747,748,909,910, 

911, 1101, 1102, 1547. 

BrMr.SeweU 50,  111,  113, 113, 171,351, 352. 253. 318, 319. 320, 321, 388, 333, 324, 325. 

326, 327, 328, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 398, 393, 394, 491, 492, 
493,494,495,496,497,498,490,500,652,663,654,655.656,657,668, 
659, 660, 661 ,  662, 663, 721, 733. 734 ,  735, 736, 737, 738, 739, 740, 741, 
743,743,744,899,900,901,902.903,904.905,906,907,978,9:9,980, 
981,982,983,984,986,986,1077,1191,1198,  1193,1194,  1195,1196, 
1197, 1347, 1348, 1373,1374, 1375, 1466, 1497, 1498, 1565,1566, 1593, 
1594, 1505, 1696, 1597, 1603, 1604. 1605, 1606. 

•  ChMiRed  to  HIa.  Doc  So.  TS. 
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COMMHTEE  ON  PBM8IOHB— CODtinned. 

By  Ml.  Sawyer 293,  8M,  »*:,   •■•u:    "IT.SM.Sai,  395,  396,397,  396,  399, 400, <01. 402, 

403,404,  ■■.  !■■  107,409, 409,410,411,41a,  413, 429, 430,  45a,  453, 
454, 455,  58,  459,  460, 461, 462, 463,  465,  466, 467, 46S,  469, 

470, 47!, 472, 47^, 474, 475, 476,  477, 478, 508,  509, 510, 511, 51^, 513, 
514, 515, 516, 517, 51B,  519, 520, 521, 522, 523,  524, 525, 526,527,  528, 
52S,  573, 574, 575, 576, 577,  576,679, 580, 581,  5^,  563,  564,  F^,  586, 
6S7, 588, 589, 590, 591 ,  592, 593, 594, 595, 596,  597. 598, 599, 600, 601 , 
602, 603, 604, 605,606, 607, 608, 609, 610, 611,  613, 613, 614, 615, 616, 
A17, 618, 619, 620, 621, 622, 623,624, 62S,  626,  627, 626,629, 630, 631, 
632,633,634,635,636,637,749,760,751,752,753,754,755,7.-16,757, 
768,759,760,761,7^,763,764,765,766,767,766,769.770,771,772, 
773, 774, 776, 776, 777, 778, 779, 780, 761, 762,  7tg,  764, 7%,  786, 767, 
786,789,790,791,792,793.843,644,845,846,847,848,849.650,851, 
658, 653, 864, 855, 856, 857, 656, 659, 860, 861,  962,  B63. 864",  865,  Bfifi, 
867, 868, 869, 870, 871 ,  672, 673, 874, 875, 876,  877,  ff78, 879, 880,  681 , 
862, 883, 684, 8*,  886,  B87,  886,  SS,  690, 891,  892, 893, 894,895, 89;i, 
•  897, 696, 931,  943, 944, 945, 94().  'J47. 949. 949,  950, 951, 9^953,954, 

955,!>r.r i.Yir.ri.V-       ■  ■.■>il, 992,993,994,995, 

■)':5i:.  :■■.■:.  "-.■■■■■...  ..-"I,  liiul, ,■..■...,. .].r,..i.  liF(,.--,.1006,1007,100t'. 

lmiy,H.iiu,  uiiI.HJi'i.lU13,luM,l('i:.,iKUr,  ok7  luJM044, 104ri, 
1046, 1047, 1046,  IVVJ,  1050,1051, 105'J,  1U53, 1054,10-05, 1056, 1065, 
1066.1067,1068,1063,1070,107  1072  1073,1074,  075. 107B,  1103, 
1104,1105,1106,1107,1108,  109,  10,1111,1113,1  13,1  14,  U5, 
1116,1117, 1116. 1119, 1120,  '121  11*22, 1123,lia4, 1135, 1126,  llST, 
112e,I129,H30,U31  1132  14  142, 1143,1M4.1  45,1146.1  *7, 
1148  1149,n50,U51  I152,11M,  154, 1155,1176,1  77.1178, , 179. 

1180  1191  ii82.iia;(,  18-i  Uh,  lae,  soo,iaoi  202,1203,1204, 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  I'HE  UNITED  STATES. 


Januaj&y  18,  1886.— Ordered  to  bo  pi:iuted. 


Mr.  CuLLOM,  from  the  Goininittee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accoDipauy  bill  S.  1093.] 

Hie  select  commitiee  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  subject  of 
the  regulation  of  the  transportation  of  freights  and  passengers  beticpen 
thejieceral  States  by  railroad  and  water  routes  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report : 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  March 
21,  1885,  under  authority  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  March  17,  1885,  and  reading  as  follows : 

Rtsolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  to  investigato  :md 
report  upon  the  Bubject  of  the  regnlutiou  (»t'  the  transportation  by  railroad  and  water 
routes  in  connection  or  in  competition  with  said  raih'oads  of  freights  and  passengers 
between  Ihc  several  States,  with  authority  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  siu<l 
with  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  full  cxaininti- 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  report ^to  the  Senate  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  Dt- 
cember  next,  ^aid  committee  shall  have  power  to  appoiut  a  clerk  and  stenographer, 
and  the  expenses  of  such  investigation  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  ex- 
penses of  inquiries  and  iuvestigattons  ordered  by  the  Senate. 

The  committee  began  its  work  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
duty  with  which  it  had  been  charged,  and  with  each  step  taken  in 
prosecuting  the  inquiry  directed  has  realized  more  fully  how  serious 
were  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  attemptiug  to  faithfully  curry  out 
its  instructions.  The  field  opened  up  for  investigation  was  so  exten- 
sive, the  social,  economic,  legal,  and  other  questions  involved  so  com- 
plicated, and  the  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and  corporate 
interests  affected  so  vast  and  varied  as  to  require  for  a  thorough  and 
satisfactory  examination  into  technical  details  more  time  and  labor  than 
could  be  given,  with  the  facilities  at  command,  during  the  summer 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  committee  was  unable  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts in  the  different  branches  of  the  inquiry,  being  restricted  to  the 
employment  of  a  single  clerk,  the  investigation  could  not  be  made  as 
comprehensive  and  searching  in  the  matter  of  collecting  technical 
information  and  compiling  detailed  statistics  as  the  imx)ortauce  of  the 
subject  deserved.  Under  these  circumstances  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  committee  would  best  serve  the  public  intexi^'St  ^lui 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  under  which  it  was  appointed 
by  devoting  its  attention  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  the  quesHon 
whether  any  legislation  to  regulate  the  maiia^iement  of  the  ti'ansi)oiT! 
lion  lines  of  the  country  is  advisable,  and,  if  so,  what  \\u\  s(m)|)c  and 
character  of  that  legislation  should  be.  This  is  the  <^uestioi\  tlv^t^ 
awaits  the  decision  of  {^ongresB. 
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The  committee  has  endeavored  to  obtain  information  that  would  be 
of  practical  valae  in  the  decision  of  this  qaestion,  and  presents  the  re- 
sults of  its  work,  confidently  believing  that  it  will  be  of  service  to  those 
who  are  seeking  the  solution  of  what  is  known  as  '^the  railroad  prob- 
lem.'^ 

PLAN  OP  WORK  ADOPTED. 

As  it  was  understood  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Senate  that  the  com- 
mittee should  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  causes  of  complaint  existed 
against  the  corporations  engaged  in  transportation  between  the  several 
States  and  the  opinions  of  the  people  as  to  what  remedies  could  be 
applied  by  Congress,  arrangements  were  made  to  visit  some  of  the 
leading  commercial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  take  testimony. 
Public  notice  was  given  of  these  hearings,  and  efforts  were  made,  by 
correspondence  and  otherwise,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  those  most 
competent  to  speak  as  the  representatives  of  every  interest  and  of  every 
shade  of  opinion.  With  the  view  of  suggesting  subjects  for  discussion 
at  these  hearings  and  of  indicating  to  those  invited  to  appear  the  linq 
of  examination  to  be  pursued  and  to  allow  time  for  preparation,  the 
committee  issued  a  circular,  containing  a  series  of  interrogatories,  calling 
attention  to  the  questions  that  have  been  most  prominently  agitated  of 
late  years  in  connection  with  efforts  to  control  the  railroad  corporations 
by  legislation.  At  the  same  tim^  an  extensive  correspondence,  reach- 
ing into  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  was  carried  on,  and  written 
statements  were  solicited  from  localities  which  the  committee  found  it- 
self unable  to  visit,  as  well  as  from  persons  who  could  not  appear  at  the 
public  hearings. 

In  the  course  of  this  correspondence  letters  and  circulars  were  sent 
to  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  several  States,  to  the  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  numerous  other  commercial  and 
business  exchanges  and  associations  of  ever^  character  throughout  the 
country,  to  the  president  of  each  State  board  of  agriculture  or  State 
agricultural  society,  to  the  master  of  each  State  grange  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  in  the  United  States,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance in  each  State  and  Territory  where  organized,  to  railroad  managers, 
and  generally  to  gentlemen  who  were  known  to  have  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  transportation  question  in  any  of  its  different  phases. 
Especial  efforts  were  made  to  reach  those  whose  opinions  were  most 
valuable  as  the  representatives  of  the  producing  interests  or  by 'reason 
of  their  study  of  the  subject  or  practical  experience;  but  the  committee, 
while  gratified  at  the  success  which  attended  these  efforts,  is  not  dis- 
posed to  clainrthat  all  were  reach^  who  should  have  been  heard  in  an 
investigation  covering  so  broad  a  field. 

IMPORTANOE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

The  testimony  taken  and  the  statements  received  by  the  committee 
in  response  to  this  correspondence  are  herewith  submitted  as  fairly 
representing  the  best  thought  of  the  American  people  upon  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States.  These 
statements  are  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this 
svbject  and  give  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  position  in  the  public 
mind  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  controlling  questions  now  before 
the  country.  The  interest  everywhere  manifested  in  its  investigation 
has  convinced  the  committee  that  no  general  question  of  governmental 
policy  occupies  at  this  time  so  prominent  a  plaice  in  the  thoughts  of  thepe^-^  * 
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pie  as  that  of  controlling  the  steady  growth  and  extending  influence  of  cor- 
porate power  and  of  regulating  its  relations  to  the  public  ;  and  as  no  cor- 
porations are  more  conspicuously  before  the  public  eye,  and  as  there 
are  none  whose  operations  so  directly  affect  every  citizen  in  the  daily 
pursuit  of  his  business  or  avocation  as  the  corporations  engaged  in 
transportation,  they  naturally  receive  the  most  consideration  in  this 
connection. 

That  the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  country  may  be 
materially  affected  by  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  policy  which 
may  be  pursued  by  the  governmental  authority  in  the  determination 
and  enforcement  of  the  respective  rights  and  obligations  of  the  citizen 
and  the  railroad  will  more  clearly  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  hereinafter  advanced  as  to  the  extent  and  far-reaching  influence 
of  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  and  as  to  the  commanding 
proportions  attained  by  the  internal  commerce  dependent  upon  that 
system  for  its  existence. 

THE  EAILEOAD  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— ITS 
EVOLUTION  AND  EXTENT— ITS  IMPORTANCE  IN  COM- 
MBRCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  new  forces  in 
every  department  of  civilized  life,  but  none  have  brought  about  more 
marvelous  changes  than  has  the  railroad  as  an  aid  to  and  an  instru- 
mentality of  commerce.  The  commercial,  social,  and  political  relations 
of  the  nations  have  been  revolutionized  almost  within  the  last  fifty 
years  by  the  development  of  improved  means  of  communication  and 
transportation.  Previous  to  that  period  each  nation  lived  almost 
wholly  within  itself.  There  was  little  intercommunication,  and  ex- 
changes of  products  were  limited  to  an  extent  that  can  to-day  scarcely 
be  realized.  The  commerce  of  the  world  was  for  centuries  conducted 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  sea,  and  its  proportions  were  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  foreign  trade  of  any  leading  nation  to-day.  By 
the  construction  of  turnpikes  and  canals  and  the  development  of  river 
navigation  international  trade  gradually  began  to  grow  up,  but  barri- 
ers existed  at  every  frontier;  the  transmission  of  intelligence  was  uncer- 
tain and  expensive ;  through  routes  were  almost  unknown ;  long-distance 
transportation  was  impossible  except  by  water,  and  there  was  actually 
bat  little  communication  or  trading  between  different  nations  or  even 
between  distant  parts  of  the  same  country. 

All  this  has  wonderfully  changed  within  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
change  began  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  with  the  rev- 
olution of  the  shipping  businet^s  occasioued  by  the  use  of  steam,  and 
since  the  successful  adaptation  of  this  force  to  ocean  carriers  became 
assured,  about  forty  years  ago, sailing  vessels  have  been  engaged  in  an 
nnequal  contest  for  trade  with  those  propelled  by  steam.  The  latter 
now  comprise  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  world's  tonnage,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  from  6,000,000  in  1830  to  20,000,000  in  1880, 
while  their  carrying  capacity  is  relatively  greater  because  of  their  su- 
perior speed.  Fifty  years  ago  the  mails  were  irregular  and  infrequent, 
while  the  charges  were  almost  prohibitory.  Commerce  received  a  new 
imi)etus  by  the  introduction  of  postage-stamps  in  1840  and  the  sweep- 
ing reduction  made  by  England  at  that  time  in  postal  rates,  which  were 
cut  down  to  one-tenth  of  the  previous  charges.  Within  the  next  ten 
years  the  leading  countries  of  Euro])e  and  the  United  States  adopted 
the  policj'  of  cheap  postage  and  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  their 
postal  service.    There  has  since  been  a  steady  impiov^m^^X  ^\i^  ^^- 
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teusioD  of  tbe  system  throaghoat  the  world,  with  constant  reductions 
in  rates,  until  every  civilized  country  has  united  with  the  Postal  Union 
organized  teu  years  ago ;  the  poorest  citizen  can  afford  to  transmit  a  let- 
ter to  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  number  of  letters  and  packages 
distributed  by  mail  annually  is  10,000,000,000.  During  the  same  period 
another  revolution  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence  and  methods  of 
business  has  been  eflected  by  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  which  dates 
from  1837,  the  first  American  line  being  constructed  in  18^4  by  the  aid 
of  the  General  Government.  The  extent  of  this  change  is  indicated  by 
the  statistics,  which  show  that  there  are  now  in  operation  600,000  miles 
of  line,  comprising  1,600,000  miles  of  wire. 

But  still  more  marvelous  have  been  the  changes  brought  about  in 
the  commercial,  political,  and  social  relations  of  nations,  communities, 
and  individuals  by  the  improved  facilities  for  transportation  and  inter- 
course aftbrded  by  the  railroad,  all  within  the  present  century,  and 
mainly  withia  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Indeed,  the  changes  which 
have  been  alluded  to  have  consolidated  independent  communities  and 
sovereign  stgites  into  nations,  and  their  tendency  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  concentration  and  consolidation  in  political  organization  as  well 
as  in  every  form  of  commercial  enterprise,  industry,  and  production. 
And  with  this  changed  condition  of  affairs  in  the  commercial  world 
come  new  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  for  consideration  by 
those  upon  whom  the  people  rely  for  legislation  in  the  public  interest. 
Railroads  are  the  arteries  through  which  flows  the  life-blood  of  the 
world's  commerce ;  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  commerce  is  their 
manifest  destiny  and  the  purpose  they  are  especially  fitted  to  serve. 
Governor  Horatio  Seymour  says :  ''  The  chief  element  in  the  prosperity 
of  every  State  or  nation  is  the  economy  of  transportation  of  persons 
and  property.  It  is  the  marked  fact  in  the  difference  between  civili- 
zation and  barbarism."  In  the  settlement  of  this  country  the  "star  of 
empire"  closely  followed  in  its  continuous  westward  march  the  lines 
otthe  great  internal  water  courses,  the  first  available  means  of  inter- 
communication. The  advancing  tide  of  civilization  swept  by  and  around 
vast  regions  remote  from  the  great  rivers,  regions  in  which  prosperous 
States  have  since  grown  up ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  large  portions  ol 
our  imperial  Western  domain,  which  owe  their  developmentto  the  build- 
ing of  railroads,  that  the  invention  of  the  locomotive  by  George  Stephen- 
son in  1830  marked  the  beginning  of  "  the  difference  between  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism."  The  railroad,  as  an  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation,  has  produced  indescribable  changes  in  all 
the  manifold  transactions  of  everyday  life  which  go  to  make  up  what 
is  called  commerce.  Successful  commerce  brings  prosperity,  which  in 
turn  makes  possible  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  graces  and 
attributes  of  the  highest  civilization,  and  the  first  condition  precedent 
to  successful  commerce  is  *^the  economy  of  transportation"  which  the 
railroad  has  afforded. 

The  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  is  the  marvel  of  the  world, 
and  its  expansion  has  been  so  rapid  and  unexpected  that  it  has  been 
impossible  during  the  progress  of  its  wonderful  development  to  deter- 
mine with  exactness  or  to  regulate  with  thoughtful  consideration  its 
proper  relations  to  the  citizen  or  to  the  governmental  authority.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  transportation  of  commodities 
of  exchange  for  any  considerable  distance  within  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept by  water,  was  unknown,  and  passenger  journeys  were  attended 
with  hardship  and  difficulty.  Then  came  the  era  of  turnpike  roads, 
which  in  time  greatly  facilitated  through  travel  and  reduced  the  cost 
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of  trauaportation  ovoiland.  This  system  was  quite  thoroughly  devel- 
oped in  Pennsylvauia,  New  York,  and  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
witii  such  patisfactory  results  as  to  inaugurate  a  strong  movement  in 
favor  of  a  national  system  of  roads  constructed  with  the  aid  of  the 
General  Government.  All  that  was  accomplished  by  Congress  in  this 
direction,  however,  was  the  partial  construction  of  the  Cumberland 
Koad,  the  "  National  Pike,''  projected  from  Washington  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  next  marked  improvement  in  transportation  facilities  came 
with  the  construction  of  canals.  This  giystem  of  internal  improvements 
was  inaugurated  by  the  State  of  New  York,  which  owes  its  commetcial 
supremacy  very  largely  to  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Work 
upon  this  enterprise  began  as  early  as  1808,  and  the  work  of  construc- 
tion began  in  1817,  and  it  was  finally  completed  in  1825,  at  a  cost  of 
$o,700,(KK).  Its  successful  operation  led  to  the  construction  of  other 
canals,  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  very  greatly,  and  equally  in- 
creased commercial  intercourae  between  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  the 
interior. 

Then  came  the  railroad  and  the  problem  of  overland  transportation 
was  solved  when  the  locomotive  was  invented.  Those  first  constructed 
were  tramways  operated  by  horse-power,  the  use  of  steam  dating  from 
1831.  The  tables  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  V.  Poor  (Testimony,  p.  221) 
show  at  a  glance  the  marvelous  extension  of  the  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States  from  what  now  seems  the  insignificant  beginning  of  23 
miles  in  operation  in  1830  to  the  more  than  125,000  miles  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  constituting  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  mileage  of 
the  world. 

Theconditions  and  circumstances  that  environed  the  earlier  beginnings 
of  the  development  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  were  such 
that  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  no  comprehensive  and  uniform  plan  of 
regulation  was  then  thought  of  or  adopted.  The  question  then  was  how 
to  get  railroads,  not  how  to  control  them.  Had  the  system  grown  up 
under  such  systematic  regulations  as  many  now  believe  would  have 
proved  advantageous,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  railroad  to  the  com- 
munity would  doubtless  have  been  adjusted  more  satisfactorily,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  country  could  not  as  rapidly  have  reached  their  present  magnificent 
proportions  under  any  other  conditions  than  those  which  have  so  success- 
fally  stimulated  their  growth  and  expansion.  The  course  of  events  has 
been  inevitable.  It  was  a  matter  of  necessity  in  a  new  country  with  unde- 
veloped resources  and  struggling  with  other  burdens  which  fully  taxed 
its  capacity  that  the  work  of  railroad  construction  should  be  left  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Such  a  policy  was  also  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  Government,  and  the  rapid  evolution 
«>f  the  system  could  have  been  secured  only  as  it  was  secured — by  oft'erinj»- 
every  encouragement  to  the  investment  of  private  capital  and  every 
temptation  to  speculation.  A  method  of  uniform  regulation  adopted 
at  the  outset  might  have  prevented  a  needless  waste  of  capital  and 
might  have  obviated  or  mitigated  existing  evils,  but  it  would  assuredly 
have  retarded  the  building  up  of  the  country  in  compariisou  with  the 
progress  attained  under  freedom  from  legislative  restrictions.  If  a 
mistaken  policy  was  adopted  in  the  beginning,  it  is  questionable 
whether  its  resulting  general  advantages  do  not  outweigh  its  injurious 
effects.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  evils  com- 
plained of  to-day  are  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  handed  down  for  pay- 
ment to  the  present  generation  as  its  share  of  the  price  paid  for  making 
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habitable  iiiul  building  up  our  vast  domain  at  a  rate  of  progress  never 
equaled  in  any  other  country.  Freedom  from  legishitivo  restrictions 
has  facilitated  our  grand  achievements  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
proper  that  the  very  important  part  played  by  the  rapid  increase  of  trans- 
portation  facilitates  in  hastening  the  progress  and  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  should  be  given  due  weight  by  those  who  now 
enjoy  and  profit  by  the  results,  as  at  least  a  parti<al  offset  to  the  inequal- 
ities with  which  they  may  be  obliged  to  contend. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  regulation  is  not  now  needed, 
or  that  the  policy  which  was  adopted  in  the  beginning  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  has  served  a  useful  purpose,  is  still  the  one  best  adapted 
to  the  present  requirements  of  the  country  and  should  be  permanently 
continued.  That  such  is  not  the  case  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port to  show  ;  but  attention  has  been  invited  to  the  advantages  which 
have  followed  the  policy  of  non-interference  so  long  pursued  in  order  to 
em))hasize  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  utmost  caution  in  so  shaping 
the  legislation  now  required  by  the  changed  condition  of  affairs  as  not 
to  check  the  future  progress  of  the  transportation  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, which  have  certainly  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  their  development. 

THE  RESULTS  OP  RAILROAD  BUILDING. 

The  first  railroads  were  modest  ventures,  designed  only  to  accommo- 
date a  local  constituency.  As  their  usefulness  became  recognized  short 
lines  were  constructed  between  points  where  the  need  of  better  trans- 
poftation  facilities  was  most  strongly  felt.  As  these  independent  lines 
increased  in  number  they  began  to  afford  opportunities  for  continuous 
travel  andthrough-traflBc,  which  developed  so  rapidly  that  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  worth  looking  after.  The  struggle  to  construct  through 
lines  led  to  a  uniting  of  their  forces  by  those  already  in  the  field  and 
to  a  modification  of  the  prohibitory  tolls  first  charged,  which  had  been 
based  largely  upim  the  rat.es  previously  established  for  local  traffic  by 
wagon  conveyance  over  the  common  highway. 

From  the  beginning  consolidations  have  been  a  continuous  and  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  history  of  railrpad  construction.  The  tendency 
to  consolidation  and  combination  has  been  equally  marked  in  every 
country  where  railroads  have  been  built,  and  has  apparently  grown 
stronger  from  year  to  year,  and  has  invariably  proved  too  powerful 
for  legislative  control.  Consolidations  between  continuous  lines  first 
made  through  traffic  possible,  and  the  immediate  result  of  the  improved 
facilities  of  intercourse  afforded  by  the  union  of  such  lines  under  one 
management  was  a  rapid  increase  of  traffic,  the  extension  of  estab- 
lished branches  of  trade,  and  the  development  of  new  industries. 

At  the  outset  the  railroads  were  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  local  traffic  for  their  support,  because  they  virtually  had  no  other. 
It  soon  became  evident  that,  after  a  road  had  been  built  and  equipped, 
the  question  of  profits  on  the  investment  depended  as  much  upon  the 
volume  of  business  carried  as  upon  the  rates  charged.  A  certain 
amount  of  business  could  be  depended  on  without  much  regard  to  what 
the  rates  were  so  long  as  they  did  not  exceed  those  previously  charged 
for  wagon  conveyance,  but  the  necessary  expenses  of  operation  would 
not  be  appreciably  increased  by  handling  a  much  larger  volume  of 
traffic.  This  led  to  the  making  of  rates  with  a  view  to  developing 
business  along  the  lines  of  the  respective  roads,  and  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  products  which  had  not  been  previously  transported  be- 
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cause  of  prohibitory  charges.  As  the  corporations  gained  strength  by 
successive  consolidations  they  began  to  reach  oat  in  all  directions  after 
traffic  and  soon  came  in  competition  with  each  other.  Then  the  policy 
of  developing  business  by  favorable  rates  was  extended  to  long-dist- 
ance transportation,  and  the  increase  in  traffic  and  in  the  business  of 
the  country  has  since  been  unparalleled.  By  constant  reductions  in 
rates  and  improvements  in  facilities  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
have  enormously  increased  the  bufe<iness  of  the  country,  and  have  there- 
by performed  a  public  service  the  beneficent  results  of  which  are  indi- 
cated in  the  marvelous  progress  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  in 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 

As  the  railroads  have  made  possible  and  facilitated  the  exchange  of 
products  throughout  the  whole  of  our  vast  territory,  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  nation  have  been  developed  and  have  become  available, 
and  its  productive  power  has  been  wonderfully  augmented.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  railroad  the  vast  internal  commerce  of  the  country 
has  been  enabled  to  brush  aside  the  barriers  formerly  interposed  by  the 
limitations  of  distance  between  the  sources  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  producer  and  the  consumer,  however  widely  separated  in  fact,  are 
practically  being  made  next-door  neighbors,  and  this  is  becoming  true 
throughout  the  world  as  well  as  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
products  of  the  country  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  dependent 
upon  the  railroads  for  the  means  of  transportation,  which  makes  them 
marketable,  and  the  railroad  system,  as  a  whole,  directly  or  indirectly 
affects  and  enters  into  every  business  interest,  while  its  operations  ex- 
tend into  every  portion  of  the  Union. 

The  policy  which  has  been  pursued  has  given  us  the  most  efficient 
railway  service  and  the  lowest  rates  known  in  the  world;  but  its  recog- 
nized benefits  have  been  attained  at  the  cost  of  the  most  unwarrant^ 
discriminations,  and  its  effect  haa  been  to  build  up  the  strong  at  the 
expense  of  the  weak,  to  give  the  large  dealer  an  sidvantage  over  the 
small  trader,  to  make  capital  count  for  more  than  individual  credit  and 
enterprise,  to  concentrate  business  at  great  commercial  centers,  to  ne- 
cessitate combinations  and  aggregations  of  capital,  to  foster  monopoly, 
to  encourage  the  growth  and  extend  the  influence  of  corporate  power, 
and  to  throw  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  few. 

These  results  are  so  familiar  as  every-day  facts  that  they  scarcely 
attract  our  attention.  The  wonderful  transformation  in  all  economical 
conditions  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  railroad  is  not  yet  at  an 
end,  and  the  questions  presented  as  a  result  of  these  changes  demand 
the  most  earnest  investigation  and  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

It  only  remains  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  the  facts  here- 
^ith  submitted  concerning  the  progress  of  railroad  construction  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  railway  service  to  illustrate  the  vast  extent  of 
the  railroad  interests. 

THE  PBOGBESS  OF  BAILBOAD  OGNSTBUOTIOST. 

The  influence  of  railroad  construction  in  advancing  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  illustrated  -by  the  statistics  on  railroads  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  the  Tenth  Census  (vol.  4).  It  is  only  necessary 
to  give  here  a  few  general  statements  condensed  from  that  report. 

The  aggregate  number  of  miles  of  road  built  in  the  United  States  from 
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1830  up  to  1880  was  84,964.65,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  this 
Aggregate  built  in  each  decade  was  (page  290) : 


Decade. 

MUee  bnUt 

Percent. 

of  ag- 
gregate. 

1830-1839* 

2.264.67 

6,045.77 

20, 109. 63 

16, 000. 3d 

41,454.22 

2.6 

1840-1849* 

5.7 

1850-1859* 

0 

22.9 

1860^1869* 

las 

1870-1879* 

60.6 

*  InduaiTe. 


The  increase  in  population  during  the  same  period  is  shown  as  fol- 
lows on  page  291 : 


Year. 

Population. 

Percent 

ofin- 

cxeaae. 

1830 J 

12,860,702 
17,063,353 
•    23,191,876 
31, 443, 321 
38,558,371 
50,155,783 

1840 

32.7 

1850 

35.9 

1860 

35.5 

1870 : 

22.6 

1880 

30.1 

In  commenting  on  the  detailed  tables  given  it  is  stated  in  the  report 
(page  291)  that  '*  construction  steadily  increased  during  the  first  three 
decades,  while  in  the  fourth  it  did  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  previous  one,  as  22.9  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  mileage  had  been 
built  in  the  former  and  only  18.3  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  The  cause 
for  this  proportionate  decline  must  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the 
civil  war.  The  steady  current  and  proportionate  rale  of  increase,  as 
exhibited  during  the  years  preceding  1861,  was  then  broken,''  and 
'  "  from  the  construction  of  1,499.72  miles  in  1860  it  fell  to  1,015.85  in 
1861,  to  72a  in  1862,  and  to  573.90  in  1803 ;  recovered  to  947.40  in  1864, 
and  fell  off  again  to  818.72  miles  in  1865.  •  •  •  From  1866  con- 
struction  received  a  new  impetus,  and  from  the  1,403.58  miles  built  in 
that  year  it  rose  steadily  in  every  succeeding  year  up  and  including 
1872,  when  it  had  reached  the  climax  with  7,440.04  miles,  the  highest 
number  built  in  any  year  from  1830  to  1880.  In  1873  another  de- 
cline from  previous  proportionate  increase  commenced,  and  not  until 
1879  did  construction  recover  its  former  proportions  of  increase.  In 
that  year  the  Territories  and  Pacific  and  Western  States  came  in  as  a 
main  factor  with  2,057.93  miles,  or  41  per  cent,  of  all  mileage  built  in 
the  United  States  during  tl^at  year,  and  in  the  subsequent  six  months 
with  1,748.71  miles,  or  nearly  62  per  cent,  of  all  road  built  and  com 
pleted  during  that  period.  The  increase  in  construction  of  roads  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  was  unprecedentedly  rapid.  By  examining  Table 
B  it  will  be  observed  that  50.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  mileage  completed 
up  to  December  31,  1879,  was  built  during  the  fifth  decade  ;  also  that 
the  New  England  States  built  near  31  per  cent,  the  Middle  States  41 
per  cent.,  the  Southern  States  near  30  per  cent.,  the  Central  Western 
States  near  60  per  cent.,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  over  61  per  cent.,  and 
the  Territories,  Pacific,  and  Western  trans  Mississippi  States  near  75 
l>er  cent,  of  all  their  mileage,  respectively,  during  the  same  decade. 
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The  latter  groap,  only  commencing  constraction  in  the  third  decade  t)y 
building  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  mileage  constructed"  in 
these  ten  years  (see  Table  B),  built  in  the  fourth  decade  near  21  per 
cent,  of  the  national  aggregate  constructed  and  near  24  per  cent,  in  the 
fifth  decade,  and  during  the  first  six  months  in  1880  it  built  near  62  per 
cent,  of  all  mileage  therein  constructed.  This  section  of  country,  which 
had  not  one  mile  of  road  previous  to  1856,  when  already  the  others 
*^«^'"Cgated  20,000  miles,  was  found  at  the  end  of  1879  to  hold  fourth 
rank,  and  on  June  30, 1880,  the  third.  In  the  short  space  of  time — say 
twenty-five  years— this  section  advanced  from  48.19  miles  in  1856  to 
15,222.43  in  1880." 

An  instructive  comparison  between  the  increase  in  mil^s  of  road  built 
and  completed  and  the  population  in  the  United  States  during  the  five 
decades  ending  June  30, 1880,  is  made  in  the  following  table,  presented 
on  p.  304  of  the  same  report: 


Milett  of  road. 

'                                     Population. 

Decade. 

Built  in 

each 
decade. 

87,  SOL  42 

Per  cent  of 
aggregate. 

i 

Decade. 

Number  at 
end  of 
each  de- 
cade. 

Increase. 

Per  cent  of 
aggregate. 

Aggregate 

100.0 

Asffresate ..... 

37,280,763 

loao 

Jane  80, 1830 

Jan.  1.  1830    -     

• 

•12.  8flfi  oon 

Jao.l,  1840 

Jan.  1. 1850 

2,264.67 
6. 045. 77 

2.6 

5.7 

June  30,  1840 itl7, 069. 453 

.riiTift  30  ^R^a 23.  ini.  878 

4,203,483 
6, 122, 428 

11.8 

10.4 

Jan.  1, 1860 

20,109.63 
16. 000. 86 
44,200.90 

22.0  !   JnneSO.  1860 !  31.443,321 

laS  .    .Tiin«aO.  1870 1  38.558.371 

8. 25L  445                 22. 1 

Jan.  1.1870 

7, 115, 060  1               10. 1 

JaueSO,  18A)  .  .... 

50.5  ' 

* 

June  30,  1880 

50, 155, 783 

11,597,412 

81.1 

*  The  mileage  built  was  reported  to  December  81,  induBive,  in  each  respective  year  (see  Table  A) ; 
the  population  is  that  of  the  census  day  in  the  respective  census  year  (June  30).  In  the  last  decade 
the  mileage  built  in  the  six  months  up  to  June  80,  1880,  is  inidnded. 

t  Including  persons  on  public  ships  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

As  is  said  in  the  report : 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  increuse  in  railroad  construction  in  the  United  States, 
lom  the  trading  of  the  first  mile,  in  1830,  to  June  30,  1880,  was  87,801.42  miles  of 
completed  road,  while  the  incre^e  of  the  population  during  the  same  period  was  from 
12,8i)6,020  on  Juue  30, 1830,  to  50,155,783  on  the  same  date  in  1880;  a  total  increase  of 
37,289, 7t>3  since  construction  of  roads  commenced.  Taking  either  of  these  aggregates 
of  increase  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  there  is  found  in  the  first  decade  the  proportion 
of  2  6  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  road  to  11.3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  increase  of 
population ;  in  the  second,  5.7  per  cent,  of  road  to  16.4  of  population ;  in  the  third, 
22.9  of  road  to  22.1  of  population  ;  in  the  fourth,  18.3  of  road  to  19.1  of  population  ; 
aud  iu  the  fifth,  50.5  of  road  to  31.1  of  population.  It  will  further  be  observed  by 
Table  I  that  in  the  first  two  decades  the  proportions  of  mileage  built  to  the  aggregate 
iu  1880  was  considerably  below  tbo  relative  proportion  of  increase  made  iu  population ; 
that  in  the  third  decade  it  was  equal  with  it,  and  declined  somewhat  below  that  of 
population  in  tbe  fourth ;  and  that  in  the  fifth  and  last  decade  it  had  passed  and  was 
Jar  in  advance  of  the  proportion  of  increase  in  population.  This  decade  shows  over 
50  per  cent,  of  all  the  roa<l  constructed  to  only  31  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  iucrease  in 
population  since  1830. 

Table  I  also  shows  that  in  1880  the  additions  to  both  roads  and  population  were 
nearly  equal  in  proportion ;  that  is,  22.9  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  road  in  1880  was 
built  from  1850  to  1860,  and  22.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase  in  population  from  1830 
to  1880  was  added  during  the  same  decade;  also  that  during  the  ten  subsequent  years 
both  held  nearly  the  same  ratio.  From  this  stat'3  of  atfaira  it  could  have  been  pre- 
sumed I  hat  in  18()0  the  mileage  of  roads  had  been  found  nearly  sufficient  for  the  re- 
qnircments  of  the  poxiulalion  us  it  then  existed,  and  that  additions  were  ouly  made 
ill  proportion  to  the  increasi^  in  population  (the  proporlions  at  the  end  of  1870  being 
about  the  sainij  as  in  1860),  wore  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  tho  war,  the  effects  of 
which  make  it  imx)ossiblo  to  take  tho  period  ineutioned  as  a  true  basis  for  ^v\d%\\i^\^^- 
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quirements.  Bat  assaming  that  in  1860  28,919.79  milea  of  road,  the  aggregate  then 
built,  had  been  Bnfflcient  for  the  31,545,321  of  people,  and  in  1870  49,168.33  miles  of 
road  for  38,558,371  people,  then  the  question  naturally  arises,  Why  were  these  immense 
additions  made  in  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  ?  Either  the  mileage  in  the  previous 
decades  had  not  been  sufficient,  or  other  causes  must  have  interfered  and  caused  this 
unprecedented  construction.  In  1880  there  are  87,801.42  miles  of  road  to  50,155,783 
people,  which  is  an  increase  from  1  mile  of  road  to  784  people  in  1870  to  one  mile  of 
road  for  571  people  in  1880.  Undoubtedly  existing  necessities  for  additional  roads  in 
some  sections  did  call  for  considerable  construction ;  but  when  each  and  all  of  the 
six  gronps  are  compared,  then  construction  will  be  found  which  appears  as  not  hav- 
ing been  compulsory  or  caused  by  actual  necessities;  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
miles  were  built  with  no  expectations  of  immediate  receipts  from  traffic,  an^l  with  a 
view  to  future  prospects. 

During  this  period  the  average  nnmber  of  the  population  to  1  mile  of 
road  completed  by  decades  has  been  as  follows :  In  1840,6,194;  in  1850, 
2,705;  in  1860, 1,087 ;  in  1870,  784;  and  in  1880,  571. 

It  is  also  shown  that  in  the  census  year  there  were  for  each  mile  of 
road  completed  in  the  United  States  23.8  square  miles  of  area,  a  popula- 
tion of  571,  and  3,243  acreif  of  improved  land ;  and  that  the  average 
value  of  products  for  each  mile  of  road  aggregated  $88,347,  distributed 
as  follows:  Farm,  $25,209;  manufactories,  $16,155;  mines,  $1,498; 
quarries,  $209 ;  petroleum  wells,  $276. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  BAILVTAY  SEBVIGE. 

Interesting  illustrations  of  the  magnitude  of  the  railway  service  are 
given  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  (Testimony,  p.  318),  and 
in  the  very  complete  statistics  furnished  the  committee  by  Mr.  Henry 
V.  Poor  (Testimony,  p.  221),  and  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Hobart  (Testimony,  p.  675). 

Mr.  Atkinson  estimates  that  the  raflway  property  of  the  country  con- 
stitutes one-fifth  part  of  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  country  to-day. 
There  are  650,000  people  employed  in  that  service  in  the  mere  mechan- 
ism of  the  distribution  of  products,  without  reference  to  those  employed 
in  construction.  These  railways  move  about  400,000,000  tons  a  year, 
half  of  which  is  food  and  fuel,  and  he  argues  that  the  railroad  has  re- 
duced the  struggle  for  food  and  fuel  in  greater  measure  than  any  other 
instrumentality,  because  it  has  virtually  annihilated  distance  and 
brought  the  movement  of  a  year's  supply  of  food  for  the  mechanic  in 
Massachusetts,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  down  to  the  measure  of  one 
day's  labor.  *'  If  a  mechanic  will  give  up  one  holiday  a  year,"  he  says, 
'^he  is  placed  alongside  of  the  prairie,  and  distance  is  eliminated  from 
his  condition." 

Since  Mr.  Poor  appeared  before  the  committee  and  submitted  the 
tables  printed  with  his  testimony  the  returns  of  the  companies  for  the 
year  1884  have  been  completed,  and  the  edition  of  his  "Railroad  Man- 
ual "  reviewing  the  operations  of  that  year  has  been  published,  from 
which  the  following  liberal  extracts  are  here  reproduced  for  convenience 
of  reference,  because  they  contain  valuable  detailed  information  as  to 
the  latest  ascertained  results  of  the  business  of  the  entire  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States : 

The  railroad  atatisiioa  of  1884. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1884  was 
125,:379,  of  which  3,977  miles  were  constructed  during  the  year,  the  rate  of  increase 
bein^  3.17  per  cent.  The  number  of  miles  making  returns  of  their  share  capital 
and  Tunded  and  floating  debts  equaled  125,152,  against  120,552  for  1883,  the  increase 
being  4,598,  the  rate  of  increase  being  3.8  per  cent. 
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The  share  capital  of  the  mileage  in  operation  in  1884  eqnaled  $3,762,616,686, 
against  $3,708,060,583  in  1883,  the  increase  eqaaling  $64,556,103,  the  rate  of  increase 
being  about  1. 4  per  cent. 

The  funded  debts  of  all  the  lines  at  the  close  of  the  year  aggregated  $3,669,115,772, 
a  sum  $168,235,858  in  excess  of  the  total  of  1883  ($3,500,879,914),  an  increase  of  nearly 
5  per  cent. 

The  other  forms  of  indebtedness  of  the  several  companies  at  the  close  of  the  year 
equaled  $244,66(),596,  against  $268,925,285  for  188:),  the  decrease  being  $24,258,689. 
The  total  share  capital  and  indebtedness  of  all  kinds  of  all  the  roads  making  returns 
equaled  at  the  close  of  the  year'$7,676,399,054,  a  net  increase  in  the  year  of  $198, 5^33,- 
272  over  the  total  of  18c<3  ($7,477,865,782),  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  year  being 
about  2.6  per  cent. 

The  cost  per  mile  of  all  the  roads  making  returns  as  measured  by  the  amount  of 
their  stocks  and  indebtedness  equaled  very  nearly  $61,400,  against  $61,800  for  1883. 

The  gross  earnings  or  receipts  of  all  the  lines  from  which  returns  were  received  for 
the  year  equaled  $770,684,908,  of  which  ^206,790,701  were  received  from  transporta- 
tion of  passengers;  $502,869,910  from  transportation  of  freight;  $7,464,099  by  lines 
the  returns  of  which  were  so  incomplete  as  to  preclude  their  use  in  the  tables  giving 
the  general  results — the  sources  of  income,  amount  of  tonnage  moved,  &c.— and 
$53,749,997  from  the  transportation  of  mails  and  express  matter,  from  investments, 
and  from  the  sales  of  land  applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest  or  dividends. 
•  *  «  •*•  •  « 

The  gross  earnings  of  all  the  lines  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1883,  equaled 
$823,772,924,  exceeding  those  for  1884  by  $53,088,016,  thefalUngoff  for  the  year  equal- 
ing 6.4  per  cent.  The  earnings  in  1883  from  the  transportation  of  passengers  equaled 
$206,8:35,456;  from  freight,  $544,509,831;  from  lines  the  operation  of  which,  from  the 
incompleteness  of  their  returns,  could  not  be  included  in  these  general  tables, 
$16,660,047  ;  from  transportation  of  mail  and  express  matter,  from  investments,  and 
from  the  sale  of  lands  applicable  to  interest  or  dividends,  $57,667,590,  against  $53,749,997 
for  1884. 

The  eamiogs  per  mile  from  which  full  returns  were  received  in  1884  equaled  $6,663, 
against  $7,461  for  1863,  the  decrease  equaling  $798  per  mile. 

The  net  earnings  of  all  the  lines  for  1884  equaled  $268,106,258,  against  $293,367,285 
for  1883,  the  falling  oif  equaling  $25,261,027,  the  rate  of  decrease  being  about  9  per 
cent. 

The  amount  of  interest' paid  in  1884  equaled  $176,694,302,  against  $17:3,139,064  in 
1883,  the  increase  being  $3,555,238,  the  rate  of  increase  equaling  more  than  2  per 
cent. 

The  amount  paid  in  dividends  in  1884  equaled  $93,244,835,  against  $102,052,548  in 
1883,  the  falling  off  equaling  $8,807,713,  the  rate  of  decrease  being  about  8.8  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  persons  transported  in  1884  by  all  the  lines  was  334,814,529,  against 
312,686,641  for  1883,  the  increase  for  the  year  being  22,127,888,  the  rate  of  increase 
equaling  7.8  per  cent. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  in  1884  equaled  8,778,581,061,  against 
8,541,3u9,674  for  1883,  the  increase  equaling  237)271,  persons  carried  one  mile,  the 
rate  of  increase  equaling  very  nearly  3  per  cent. 

The  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  in  1884  equaled  26.24  miles;  in  1883, 
27.32  miles. 

The  amount  received  per  passenger  per  mile  equaled  2.356  cents  in  1884,  against 
2.422  cents  in  1883.  Had  the  passenger  rates  for  1883  been  maintained  for  1884,  the 
earnings  from  this  source  would  have  equaled  $212,617,233,  a  sum  $5,826,532  greater 
than  that  received. 

The  number  of  tons  of  freight  transported  on  our  railroads  in  1884  equaled  390,- 
074,749,  against  400,453,439  tons  in  1883,  the  falling  off  equaling  10,378, <i90  tons,  the 
rate  of  decrease  being  about  2^  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  tonnage  moved  in  1884, 
estimating  its  value  at  $25  the  ton,  equaled  $9,751,868,725. 

The  number  of  tons  transported  one  mile  in  1884  equaled  44,725,207,677,  against 
44,064,923,445  tons  moved  one  mile  in  1883,  the  increase  of  service  performed  for  the 
year  equaling  660,284,232  tons  moved  one  mile,  the  rate  of  increase  being  about  1| 
per  cent. 

The  rates  per  ton  per  mile  for  1884  of  freight  transported  equaled  1.124  cents, 
against  1  236  cents  for  1883,  the  falling  off  equaling  1.12  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Haa 
the  rates  for  1883  been  maintained  for  1884,  the  earnings  from  freight  would  have  been 
$553,(.94,042  in  place  of  $502,869,901,  the  amount  actually  received.  Had  the  rates  of 
1883  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  been  maintained  for  1884  the 
gross  earnings  of  all  the  roads  would  have  been$8*J7,525,:371,  exceeding  by  $56,840,463 
the  amount  actually  received,  and  greater  by  $3,752,447  than  the  earnings  for  18^, 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  decline  in  the  earnings  for  the  past  year  was  dne  wholly 
to  the  reduction  in  the  rates  charged. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  prostration  of  business  which  prevailed,  the  tonnage 
of  merchandise  distributed  in  1884  fell  very  little  short  of  that  of  188;],  while  it  ex- 
ceeded the  tonnage  moved  in  1882  by  29,5^,374  tons.  The  service  performed  in  1884 
in  the  transportation  of  freight  was  greater  than  that  performed  in  1882  by 
5,4!^,998,428  tons  moved  one  mile. 

The  falling  off  of  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  is  something  phenom- 
enal, so  .far  at  least  as  their  recent  history  is  concerned.  The  total  earnings  of  all 
the  lines  in  operation  in  18T7  equaled  $472,909,272;  in  1878,  $490,103,351;  in  1879, 
$525,6-20,577 ;  m  1880,  $613,733,610 ;  in  1.S81,  $701,680,982 ;  in  1882,  $770,209,899 ;  in 
1883,  $823,772,924 :  the  increase  in  the  period  of  six  years  equaling  $350,863,652 ;  the 
ratio  of  increase  for  the  same  period  being  nearly  75  per  cent.  In  four  years,  ending 
December  31,  1883,  the  increase  of  earnings  of  all  the  roads  equalled  $298,152,347,  the 
average  rate  of  increase  being  over  $75,000,000  annually.  This  vast  increase  was  dne 
very  largely  to  the  enormous  expenditures  in  the  period  of  five  years  ending  with 

1883  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  within  which  al>ont  40,000  miles  of  line  were  con- 
structed, at  a  cash  cost  of  at  least  $1,200,000,000.  The  expenditure  was  well  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  trade  and  production 
of  every  kind.  In  1884  onlv  al>out  4,000  miles  of  new  line  were  constructed,  the  cost 
of  which  did  not  exceed  $20,000  per  mile,  and  perhaps  not  over  $15,000  per  mile,  or  a 
gross  sum  of  from  $60,000,000  to  $75,000,000. 

From  such  a  decrease  in  an  expenditure  which  in  a  single  year,  1882,  reached 
$350,000,000,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  violent  shock  should  be  given  to  all  the  great 
inttrests  of  the  country. 

In  a  country  like  our  own^  check  has  frequently  all  the  effect  of  a  great  disaster. 
The  t>ounage  moved  in  1883  by  the  railroads  exceeded  that  of  1882  by  40^000,000  tons. 
At  $25  to  tue  ton,  the  increase  of  value  in  one  year  of  the  tonnage  moved  equalled 
$1,000,000,000.  AH  the  great  interests  of  the  country  had  not  onlfr  extended  their  op- 
erations in  like  ratio,  but  in  far  greater  ratio,  under  the  expectation  that  1884  would 
show  an  addition  of  40,000,000  tons,  having  a  value  of  $1,000,000,000,  to  that  moved 
the  previous  year.  Instead  of  an  increase  in  1884,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  10,000,000 
tons,  having  a  value  of  over  $250,000,000.  In  consequence,  almost  every  branch  of 
production  and  trade  was  brought  to  what  seemed  a  complete  standstill.  Such  really 
was  by  no  means  the  case.    The  volume  of  merchandise  moved  and  distributed  in 

1884  very  nearly  equalled  that  of  1883,  while  consumption  went  on  very  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  the  previous  year.  As  provision  had  been  made  for  an  increase  in  1884  equal 
to  that  of  1883,  the  result  was  a  complete  glut  of  every  kinds  of  products,  hardly  any 

one  of  which  could  be  sold  at  a  price  that  left  any  satisfactory  profit  to  the  producer. 

•  .   *  •  #         .        «  #  « 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  rates  of  interest  paid  by  the  railroad  companies  on 
their  bouds  equal  6,  7,  and  8 per  cent.,  7  per  cent,  being  a  very  common  rate.  These 
bonds  are  now  rapidly  falling  due.  They  will  be  replaced  by  bonds  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3^,  4,  or  5  per  cent.,  the  reduction  in  rates  inuring  wholly  to  the  bene- 
fit of  shareholders. 

The  chief  sufferers  by  the  recent  decline  of  earnings  have  been  the  great  trunk 
lines  between  Chicago  and  the  seaboard — the  decline  with  these  being  in  part  due  to 
the  largo  falliuc;  off  in  our  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions — the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  and  the  lines  traversing  the  mining  States  and  Territories.  The  volume 
of  tonnage  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  well  maintained,  but  its  great  apparent 
Hucct^s  for  a  time  was  dne  to  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  its  route,  which  euabled 
it  to  charge  nearly  twice  the  average  rates  for  the  country.  That  monopoly  is  now 
well  nigh  lost,  and  with  it  the  rates  once  maintained.  The  managers  of  the  Central 
Pacific  have  destroyed  the  monopoly  it  once  enjoyed  as  a  through  route,  by  con- 
structing a  rival  line  of  their  own  in  which  their  interests  are.  now  mainly  concen- 
trated. Mining,  particularly  of  gold  and  silver,  is  at  best  a  very  uncertain  business, 
and  the  railroads  built  to  accommodate  it  are  subject  to  similar  extreme  fluctuations. 

The  general  volume  of  business  in  1884  very  nearly  equalled  that  of  ld83.  In  ex- 
tensive sections,  mainly  free  from  the  influences  which  have  affected  the  lines  de- 
scribed, ti\e  earnings  in  1884  compare  favorably  with  those  for  18S3. 

The  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  the  New  England  group  in  1884  were  $58,558,913. 
against  $59,155,703  for  1883,  the  falling  off  being  only  $596,850.  The  earnings  of  the 
ten  States  comprising  the  southern  group  were  $71,861,795  in  1884,  against  $69,844,278 
for  1883,  the  increase  for  the  year  being  $2,017,522.  The  earnings  of  the  six  great 
lines  within  the  territory  lying  to  the  south  and  west  of  Lake  Michigan  were  in  18^4 
$74,253,296,  against  $75,564,744  in  1883,  the  decrease  for  the  year  being  only  $1,211,448. 
The  number  of  tons  moved  by  these  lines  in  1684  was  32,573,518,  against  31,663,979 
in  1883.  The  rate  per  mile  was  1.251  cent«  in  1884,  against  1.308  cents  in  1883.  These 
lines  were  mainly  free  from  the  competition  which  so  disastrously  affected  many 
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Eastern  ones,  eaoh  of  the  foimer  having  a  large  local  business  of  its  own.  With  the 
exception  of  the  class  of  roads  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  which  embrace 
a  comparatively  limited  number  of  liDes,  rates  and  business  for  1883  were  fairly 
maintained.  With  the  recovery  by  the  trunk  lines  of  their  business — a  slow  but  cer- 
tain process — which  is  not  to  be  relatively  on  the  scale  of  the  past,  our  whole  system 


very  much  less  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  so  that  a  5  per  cent,  in- 
vestment will  be  looked  upon  as  quite  as  desirable  as  was  an  8  per  cent,  a  few  years  ago. 

•  •         -  •  •  •  •  • 

The  cause  of  the  recent  falling  off  in  the  earnings  of  our  railways  was  a  reduction 
in  rates  equal  to  only  a  little  over  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  An  increase  of  net  earn- 
ings equal  to  only  one  mill  per  ton  on  the  freight  moved  by  the  New  York  Central 
would  have  added  |l,97U,0ti7  to  the  net  earnings  of  that  line.  An  additional  charge 
equal  in  the  average  to  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile  on  all  the  tonnage  transported  by 
the  railroads  of  the  country  for  1884,  would  have  added  over  $44,000,000  to  their  net 
earnings. 

It  would  seem  natural,  when  the  tide  turned,  that  the  expenditure  of  $1,200,000,000 
upou  .40,000  miles  of  new  line,  in  the  period  of  five  years  ending  with  1883,  would  have 
been  followed  by  an  extraordinary  monetary  stringency  -similar  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  great  movement  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1873,  during  which  fully 
27,000  miles  of  new  line.were  constructed.  At  the  close  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1873,  the  condition  of  the  country  was  only  a,  little  short  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  the 
banks  and  the  great  producing  and  commercial  interests  were  alike  involved.  .The 
earnings  of  our  railroads  wnich,  in  1873,  equaled  $5'i6,419^935,  fell  off  in  1874  to 
1520,466,016 ;  in  1875  to $503, 065^505 ;  in  1876  to  $497,257,959,  and  in  1877  to  $472,909,272. 
It  was  not  until  1878  that  there  was  any  indication  of  recovery,  the  railroad  earnings 
for  that  year  being -$490, 103,351,  an  increase  of  $17,194,079  from  the  previous  one,  the 
gross  amonnt  lieing  still  $36,316,584  below  those  of  1873. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  the  causes  of  the  long  period  of  depression 
which  followed  1873.  Its  most  striking  feature  was  the  lack  of  money — of  capital 
for  carr>'ing  ou  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  country.  The  most  striking  feature 
which  so  far  has  followed  the  period  ending  with  1883  has  been  the  abundance  of 
money— of  capital. 

The  railway  movement  ending  with  1873  was  a  most  exhaustive  one.  The  labor  of 
years  of  our  people  was  then  required  to  restore  the  waste  and  exhaustion  that  had 
been  suffered.  In  the  period  which  followed  1863,  in  the  face  of  a  recent  expenditure 
of  $1/^00,000  on  new  lines,  capital  has  been  far  more  abundant  than  at  any  jirevions 
period  in  our  history,  showing  how  much  stronger  the  ground  upon  which  the  coun- 
try now  stands  than  that  upon  which  it  stood  in  the  period  following  m73.  For  the 
period  of  five  years  ending  with  1883  the  earnings  of  railroads  were  excessively  stim- 
ulated by  the  extraordinary  expenditures  that  had  been  made  upon  new  lines.  When 
this  stimulus  was  withdrawn  there  was  an  excessive  falling  off  of  earnings,  the  falling 
off  in  1884,  equaling  $52,988,016.  or  at  the  rate  of  6.5  per  cent.  From  1873  to  1874,  how- 
ever, the  earnings,  which  then  nad  not  received  such  extraordinary  impulse,  fell  off  to 
the  extent  of  only  $5,953,919,  or  at  the  rate  of  1.1  per  cent.  The  decline  in  earnings 
from  1874  to  1875  was  $17,400,511,  on  early  threefold  greater  than  for  the  previous  year, 
showing  a  much  greater  degree  of  depression  for  1875  than  for  1874.  The  earnings  of 
the  railroads  for  1^85  will  not  be  much  below  those  of  1884.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  1685  railway  earnings  will  reach  their  lowest  ebb,  and  that  in  1680 
thev  will  show  a  decided  increase  over  those  for  the  current  year,  or  even  over  those 
for  *1884. 

The  periods  preceding  and  following  1873  and  1883  have  many  similar  features,  but 
they  are  wholly  unlike  m  this,  that  in  the  period  which  preceded  1873  the  capital  of 
the* country  was  thoroughly  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  27,000  miles,  and  that 
the  losses  sustained  bad  to  be  restored  in  the  period  that  followed,  which  was  one  of 
great  commercial  and  industrial  depression  and  distress;  while  m  the  period  which 
preceded  1863  capital  steadily  increased  in  abundance  in  face  of  the  enormous  expen- 
ditures that  had  been  made,  so  that  the  period  when  it  closed,  instead  of  ending  as 
did  that  closing  in  1873  in  a  great  crisis  in  which  all  interests  were  alike  disastrously 
involved,  closed  with  a  capital  greater  in  abundance  than  when  it  was  entered  upon. 
The  evils,  if  they  can  be  callecf  such,  under  which  the  country  now  apparently  la- 
bors is  a  plethora,  not  an  absence,  of  capital.  The  problem  now  before  the  people  is 
not  a  restoration  of  the  waste  of  the  past,  but  some  disposition  of  its  vast  accumula- 
tions. 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  averages  per  mile  of  the  stock,  hondSf  cost,  and  earnings, 
pereeniageof  expenses  to  earnings,  earnings  per  passenger  train-mile,  and  per  freigh  t  iraiH- 
mile,  and  per  tontiage-mile,  4"^.,  for  1SS2,  1883,  and  1884. 


Capital  stook  per  mile  of  completeil  road 

Bonded  debt  per  mile  of  complete^  road. 

CoBt  of  road  and  eqaipment  per  mile  of  completed  road  . . 

Paflsenser  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  operation 

Freight  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  operation 

6ros8  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  operation 

Net  trafBc  eamiogs  per  mile  of  road  in  operation 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 

Passenger  earnings  per  passenger  train-mile 

Freight  earnings  per  freight  train-mile 

Earnings  per  passenger  per  mile 

Earnings  per  ton  per  mile 

Average  distance  per  nassenger 

Average  distance  per  ton 

Interest  per  cent,  of  bonds  and  debts  

Dividends  per  cent,  of  stock 

Interest  and  dividends  per  cent  of  stock,  bonds,  and  debt 


138,064 

29,317 

55,329 

1,801 

4,382 

6,6(>3 

2.318 

65. 21 

1.001 

1.502 

Cents. 

2.356 

1.124 

Miles. 

20.24 

114.66 

Percent 

4.51 

2.48 

3.52 


$30,750 

28,  C50 

55, 461 

1,951 

5. 092 

7,641 

2,762 

03. 78 

1.11 

1.5G 

Genu. 

2. 422 

1.236 

MUee. 

27.32 

110.04 

PereetU. 

4.59 

2.75 

3.68 


130,074 

28.268 

52.726 

1,926 

4,824 

7,377 

2,670 

63.61 

1.14 

1.59 

Genu. 

2. 514 

1.236 

Milee. 

25. 8d 

109.02 

Per  c«nt 

4.40 

2.91 

3.65 


The  vast  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  country  iu  railways,  in  the  period  of 
five  years  ending  with  1883,  is  well  shown  hy  the  annexed  tabular  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  listings  of  the  share  capital  and  bonds  of  railways  of  the  country  at 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  a  period  of  six  years  ending  with  1884.  Their 
gross  amount  for  six  years  equaled  $3,361,017,293;  for  five  years  ending  with  1883, 
$3,030,762,319.  A  portion  of  these  listings  were  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  reorganized 
companies,  such  as  the  Erie,  Wabash,  and  others,  and  were  so  far  relistings  under 
new  names  and  forms.  Estimating  the  relistings  at  $500,000,000,  the  amount  of  new 
securities  listed  in  the  five  years  equaled  $2,530,76*2.319,  the  average  being  over 
$500,000,000  annually.  The  listings  equaled  something  over  $60,000  to  the  mile  of 
new  lines.  In  addition,  very  large  amounts  of  securities  were  issued,  which  were  not 
listed  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  addition,  in  the  period  of  five  years,  large  amounts 
of  securities  of  new  lines  were  listed  at  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  inevitable  that  operations  conducted  for  years  on  such  a  colossal 
scale  should  be  followed  by  a  violent  and  excessive  reactiou — a  reaction  not  caused 
by  any  want  of  capital,  but  showing  itself  in  an  almost  entire  cessation  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  in  the  creation  of  new  securities.  The  listings  up  to  July  1, 
1>;85,  have  equaled  only  $39,515,466. 

THE    INTERNAL   COMMERCE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES- 
ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ITS    IMPORTANCE    AND    PROPOK 
TIONS— THE  TRAFFIC  OF  THE  TRUNK  LINES. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  railroad  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  to 
commerce  of  every  description,  but  from  the  force  of  circumstances  as 
an  overland  highway  its  relations  to  inland  or  internal  commerce  are 
naturally  more  intimate  than  to  foreign  commerce.  And  as  the  pres- 
ent inquiry  is  directed  mainly  to  questions  affecting  internal  commerce, 
that  comes  properly  in  order  as  the  next  subject  for  consideration. 

It  is  deemed  proper  at  the  outset  to  call  attention  to  the  diflftculty  of 
collecting  reliable  general  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  the  vast  inter- 
nal commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  contrast  with  the  attention 
paid  to  all  the  details  of  our  foreign  commerce,  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  set  in  motion  the  necessary  machinery  for  keeping  an  accu- 
rate record  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  vastly  more  impor- 
tant internal  trade  of  the  country  is  remarkable.  The  report  of  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1885  begins  with  the  explanatory 
statement  that — 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  n  whole, 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  statistics  expressive  of  its  total 
value  from  year  to  year,  and  also  owing  to  the  ahnost  iniinito  variety  of  conditions 
vnder  which  it  presents  itself . 
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This  statenient  by  the  officer  especially  charged  by  law  with  the  duty 
of  reporting  statistics  and  facts  in  regard  to  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  emphasizes  the  neceseity  of  further  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  machinery  for  collecting  such  information,  and 
also  serves  to  explain  why  this  committee,  with  the  facilities  at  its  com- 
mand much  more  limited  than  those  possessed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis^ 
tics,  has  found  it  impracticable  to  make  as  satisfactory  and  comprehen- 
sive a  general  exhibit  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  as  it& 
importance  would  have  justified.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  so  far 
a«  the  questions  of  legislation  to  be  considered  are  concerned,  the  illus- 
trations of  the  proportions  and  extent  of  our  internal  commerce  here- 
with  presented,  in  connection  with  the  information  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  our  railway  service  already  submitted,  will  prove  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

^Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  defects  in  that  part  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  Mr.  Nimmo's  re- 
ports furnish  many  interesting  indications  of  the  wonderful  progress  ol 
the  country  in  commercial  pursuits.  For  example,  the  following  com- 
parison between  the  material  resources  of  the  United  tSt^ates  in  1850  and 
in  1880  was  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1884  to  illustrate 
"the  wonderful  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  growth  of  our  internal  commerce^: 

Material  resources  of  the  United  States  in  1850  and  in  1880. 


Resoarces. 


Improved  lamd  in  farms acres.. 

W heat  produced bushels . . 

Coru  produced do 

Horscfi  on  farms number . . 

Hileh-cowft  on  farms do 

Swine  on  farms do 

PiK-iron  produced tons.. 

Coa  1  produced do — 

Kail  roads  in  operation miles . . 

Value  of  products  of  manufEMture — .. .. 


113. 032, 614 
100. 485,  M4 
592,071.104 

4. 330.  no 

0,  385, 004 

30,  354. 213 

563.755 

7, 358, 800 

0.021 

$1,019,106,616 


1R80. 


♦284, 771, 042 

420.154.500 

1,551.066,805 

10,858,111 

13, 125, 685 

43, 270, 086 

5,146,972 

96, 000,  OOC 

121.503 

♦$5, 369. 579, 191 


*  For  the  census  year  1880. 

In  the  language  of  the  report — 

These  eloqiieat  facts  tell  the  unvaruished  story  of  oar  Territorial  ezpansiou,  the 
progress  of  onr  agricultural  pursuits,  the  wonderful  development  of  our  mining  in- 
dustries, the  creation  of  highways  of  commerce  vast  in  extent  and  marvelous  in  effic- 
iency, and  of  an  advance  in  the  mechanic  arts  which,  in  accordance  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  good  authority,  constitutes  the  United  States  the  first  manufacturing 
country  on  the  globe. 

These  facts  also  serve 'to  indicate  and  to  iUustrate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country  daring  the  last  thirty  years. 
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A  glimpse  at  the  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  internal  com 
merce  of  the  United  States  by  rail  is  afforded  by  the  following  table 
and  statement  found  in  the  same  report: 

Total  number  of  tone  {of  2,000  pounds)  transported  upon  ihe  New  York  State  canals^  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad^  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  eaeh  year  from  1868  to  1883,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1888 

I860..... 

1870 t 

1871 

1872 

1873... 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881  

1882 

1883 


New  York 
State  canals.'* 


Tons. 
6,442,225 
6.859,080 
6. 173, 769 
6, 467, 888 
6, 673, 370 
6,364,782 
5, 804.  f  88 
4, 850. 858 
4,  V2, 129 
4,  055, 963 
5, 171,  320 
5, 862,  372 
6,  457, 656 
6, 179, 192 
5,467,423 
5, 664, 056 


New  York 

Central  and 

Huclaon  River 

Kailroad.* 


TonM, 

1, 846, 590 

2, 281, 885 

4,  l'.>2, 000 

4,682,056 

4, 393, 965 

5, 522, 724 

6.114,678 

6. 001, 954 

6, 803, 680 

6,851,366 

7, 695. 413 

9, 015.  753 

10, 533, 038 

11,  501,  379 

11, 330, 393 

10, 892, 440 


New  York, 

Lake  Erie  and 

"Weetern 

Sailroad.* 


Tons. 
3,908, 
4. 31'2, 
4, 852, 
4,844, 

5,  564, 

6.  312, 
6,8G4, 
6.239. 
5. 072, 
6.182, 
6,150, 
8.212, 
8,715 

11,086. 
11,  895. 
13,  610. 


243 
200 
505 
208 
274 
702 
276 
046 
818 
451 
568 
041 
892 
823 
?38 
623 


Penneylvania 

Bailroad  Di- 

Tiaiont 


Tons. 

4, 722, 016 

5,  402. 001 

5, 804. 051 

7, 100. 204 

8,459.535 

9,211,231 

8, 626, 046 

9, 115,  368 

9, 922, 911 

9.  738,  295 

10, 946, 752 

13, 684,  041 

15,364,788 

18, 229.  SeS 

20, 360. 390 

21,674,160 


*  From  annual  report  of  Auditor  of  Canal  Department,  State  of  New  York. 
t  From  annual  reporta  of  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  increased  from  1^846,599  tons  in  1868  to  10,892,440  tons  in 
1883;  that  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
road increased  from  3,908,243  tons  in  1868  to  13,610,623  tons  in  1883 ;  and  that  the 
tonnage  transported  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  increased  from  4,722,016  tons  in 
1868  to  21,674,160  tons  in  1883.  The  total  tonnage  transported  bv  rail  on  these  three 
roads  increased  from  10,476,857  tons  in  1868  to  46,177,22:3  tons  in  1883. 

THE  TRAFFIC  OF  THE  TRUNK  LINES. 


In  this  country  the  most  active  exchange  of  products  takes  place  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  or  rather  follows  those  lines  in  its  move- 
ment. For  this  reason  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  conception  of  the 
volume  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  country  is  obtained  from 
the  operations  of  the  great  trunk  lines  and  their  connecting  roads. 
Complete  returns  of  the  movement  of  east-bound  and  westbound  traffic 
over  these  roads  are  made  to  the  trunk  line  commission,  and  from  the 
detailed  statistics  regarding  such  traffic  published  by  the  commission 
a  number  of  significant  statements  have  been  compiled  for  this  report, 
and  are  herewith  submitted. 
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THB  EAST-BOUND  TRAFFIC  OF  THE  TRUNK  LINES. 


Statement  $h4n€ing  the  number  of  ton$  of  eaat-haund  **  dead"  freight,  and  aUo  the  tonnage 
ofeattle,  hoge,  and  dreeatd  hetf  forwarded  from  the  western  termini  of  tite  trunk  lima, 
amd  from  points  west  thereof,  destinedtoNew  York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltic 
morSf  during  ike  periods  named,  oner  the  following  roads : 


Nsw  York  Oity.—YiA  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver,  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  AVestern, 
PemiAylTania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroada. 

Botton.—Titk  New  York  Central  and  Sndeon  River,  New  York,  Lake  Brie  and  Western,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads. 

PMtediJSpJUa.-- Via  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads. 

^oIKmors.— Via  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bali- 
mads. 


mo. 

New  York  City 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Total 

I88L 

New  York  Ci^ 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Total 

1B8S. 

New  York  City 

Boeton 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Total 

1888. 

New  York  City 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Total 

1884. 

New  York  City 1 

Boeton 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Total 


General 
freight 


8,682,101 

888,296 

1,425.473 

1,488,376 


7.484,246 


Cattle. 


420,855 

*30, 076 

87,788 

84,368 


573,082 


Hogs. 


152, 580 

*32,488 

80, 315 

33,114 


246,407 


3, 873. 608 
1, 822, 060 
1,874,820 
1,187,437 


8,258,834 


2,068,110 
059,716 
886.185 
673,657 


5,487.687 


2,778,252 
066.108 
021,863 
738,088 


5,400,211 


2,820,710 
810, 708 
816,703 
732,860 


4,680,580 


307,036 

106, 303 

84.171 

85,547 


623,057 


366,489 
62,548 
80,604 
20,188 


538,810 


302,006 
88,451 
87,905 
23,248 


501, 701 


131, 780 
70,587 
27,404 
30,436 


200. 207 


Dressed 
heef. 


114, 331 
85, 833 
25, 222 
28.590 


253,085 


138,890 
88.403 
30.958 
32,852 


827,086 

144,217 

74.505 

141, 060 

80.672 

80.949 

24,610 

33,923 

*8,364 


8,364 


29,718 


29.718 


t2,633 

29.830 

1448 

t879 


33,790 


16.365 

43.7tl 

8.001 

4,158 


291,111  72,835 


34,955 

121,015 

12,815 

4,281 


507,682  I    351,049  ,      173,066 


*  From  September  13  to  December  31. 

t  For  November  and  December  only.  Years  1880  and  1881  embrace  tra£Bo  via  New  York  Central 
and  Hadiion  River,  New  York,  Lake  iKrie  and  Western,  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
roads. Years  1882  and  1883  embrai«  traffic  via  New  York  Central  and  HiMson  River,  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western,  Pennsylvania^  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads. 


S.  Bep.  46- 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  SAflT-BOUND  TRAFFIC,  ACCORDINa  TO  8TATX8. 

Statement  ehowing  the  tonnage  and  per  cent,  of  total  tonnage  from  points  of  originf  clasH" 
fled  according  to  States,  of  the  east-bound  **  dead  freight"  traffic  destined  to  points  east  of 
•  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines  during  the  periods  indicated. 


1880. 

1882. 

^1883. 

1884. 

- 

Fonrtranklinea. 

Five  tmnk  lines. 

FiTe  trunk  lines. 

Five  tmnk  lines. 

Tons. 

Perot 

Tons. 

Perot 

Tons. 

Perct 

Tons. 

Perot 

WittconsiQ r ,  -  T  - , 

595,656 
592, 980 
454. 577 

49,900 
2, 808, 216 
1,168,681 

531,446 
2,109,212 

241, 540 

300,9^7 

32, 626 

1,111.789 

183,838 
22,  848 

343. 022 

5.65 
5.52 
4.31 

0.47 
26.80 
11.09 

5.04 
2U.  00 

2.29 

2.86 
0.31 
10.54 
1.75 
0.22 
3.23 

803,429 
224,660 
453,182 

43,980 

2, 868, 978 

820.450 

755, 641 

1,747,217 

416,737 

642,305 
34,954 

773, 741 

474,124 
39,670 

113,844 

&27 
2.80 
4.66 

0.46 
24.40 

&45 

7.79 
17.99 

4.29 

6.61 
0.36 
7.96 
4.89 
0.41 
1.17 

892,638 
296,594 
466.979 

69,639 

2,576,689 

824,623 

700, 813 

1,636,888 

294,434 

672,184 
41,935 

869,458 

624,852 
81,899 

168,663 

8.87 
2.94 
4.64 

0.69 
2&69 

8.19 

6.96 
16.25 

2.93 

6.68 
0.42 
a  64 
5.21 
0.32 
1.67 

1,022,924 
282.596 
466^716 

69,428 

2,190,680 

664,975 

660,497 

1.472,803 

800,^904 

614.415 
41.237 

685.674 

390, 217 
S3, 042 

120,381 

IJ.48 

Iowa 

3.17 

MinRonH ....  r ....  r 

5  24 

Arkansas,    Texas, 
Loaifliana,     and 
Indian  Territory. 

Illinois 

0.66 
24  SO 

Indiana 

7  46 

Bdlohitrnn   

OlOO 

Ohio 

Soatb  of  Ohio  River 
Western  Pennsyl- 
vania  

West  Vircinia 

New  York  State  . . 
Wrstem  Canada.. 

California 

Unknown 

16.57 
8.^ 

6.89 
0.46 
7.70 
488 
0.37 
1.35 

TotAl. 

10,544,308 

100. 00 

9,712,912 

100.00 

10,065,633     100.00 

1 

8,906,388 

100.00 

Note.— Thin  statement  inclndes  for  1880  the  traffic  via  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River, 
New  York,  LakeEtie  and  Western.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads,  and  for  tho 
other  yeura  that  via  said  Roads  and  the  Gi-and  Trunk.  During  1881  tho  total  tonnofre  was  10,567.928. 
During  1884  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  and  West  Shore  roads  carried  aboat  1, 120, 000 
tons,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above. 

• 

EAST-BOUND  TRAFFIC  FROM  CERTAIN  WESTERN  CITIES. 

Statement  showing  the  total  number  of  tons  of  east-bound  **  dead  freight"  traffio  originating 
at  or  passing  through  the  cities  named  during  the  years  indicated. 


Chicago 

Saint  Louis 

Ciucinnal  i  (to%m)  . .  - . 

(/iiiciunati  (from  pvdnts  beyond)t 

Jjouiaville  (town) — 

LoniBville  (from  points  south)  . . . 
Indianapolis!  — 


1881. 


2,892,236 

407, 797 
165,300 
148,475 
48,568 
106,499 
501.871 


1882. 


2,167,871 
477,949 
222, 603 
236.269 
81,031 
120, 474 
899,680 


1883. 


2,887,218 
528, 972 
196,876 
177, 519 
63.958 
110. 828 
177,519 


1884. 


*2. 841, 841 
531,202 
161, 170 
207,929 
68,758 
127.806 
894,821 


*  Including  traffic  f^om  Joliet,  ICatteson,  Bloom,  Blue  Island,  and  Waehington  Heights,  which 
included  in  previous  years.  * 
t  Except  that  originating  at  or  passing  through  Saint  Lonis,  Indianapolis,  and  LooicvlUe. 
I  Except  that  passing  thiongh  Saint  LooIb,  Chioago,  Peoria,  or  LoniaviUe. 


not 
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THROUGH  BAST-BOUND  TONNAGE. 


Statement  showing  the  through  east-bound  tonnage,  ercluaive  of  live  stocky  originating  at  or 
hegond  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines  and  destined  to  the  four  Atlantic  cities  and 
die  New  England  StateSy  during  the  periods  named. 


1878 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Total  tons  to 
the  foar  cities 
and  New  Eng- 
land. 


7, 318, 000 
0.138,313 
8, 477, 018 
8, 844, 809 
7,012,466 
6, 136, 762 


Proportion  to  each  city. 

• 

New 
York. 

Boston 
and  New 
England. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

BalU- 
more. 

42.8 

22.0 

17.6 

17.6 

40.3 

27.8 

15.6 

16.3 

4S.7 

24.1 

16.2 

14.0 

43.1 

84.2 

12.9 

9.8 

89.6 

80.8 

13.2 

10.4 

37.8 

37.0 

13,3 

11.9 

Total. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


The  flsnres  for  1878  and  1881  embrace  the  fonr  trunk  lin«m  only.  The  others  emhraoe  the  five  tmnk 
lines.  &  1884  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the  Weet  Shore  carried  to  above  points 
aiboQt  846,000  tons. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EAST-BOUND  TRAFFIC. 

Statement  showing  distribution  of  the  east-hound  **  dead  freight*'  originating  at  or  beyond 
the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines,  the  destinations  of  the  same,  and  the  percentage  de- 
livered at  each. 


Destinations. 


New  York  City  . . . . 

PbUiulelphia  

Baltimore 

Portland 

Vermont 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . 

Boston 

MassacbQsetta  ... 

Rhode  iRland 

ConnectioQt 

New     Brunswick 

and  Nova  Scotia 

New  Jersey 

Maryland   and 

South 

New  York  State  .. 

Pennsylvania  . 

Delaware 

Weet  Virginia  .... 
Eastern  Canada  . . . 
Unknown 


1880. 


Total 


} 


Tons. 

3, 082. 101 

1,42S,478 

1.488,376 

27,298 

9,405 

43,890 

68,605 

1,702.956 


22,437 
179,232 

118,338 

808.168 

611,939 

25,779 

45,832 


294,679 


10,544,308 


FereL 

34.92 

18.62 

1412 

0.26 

0.09 

0.42 

0.55 

1&15 


0.21 
L70 

1.12 
7.67 
5.80 
0.25 
0.43 


2.79 


100.00 


1882. 


Tons. 
2,968,119 
886,185 
678,657 
115,847 
81,943 
105,732 
115,696 

1,048,720 


87,005 
182,618 

194,289 

1, 119, 343 

1, 010, 095 

32,338 

66,902 

224,623 


9,712,912 


Per  ctm 
30.56 
9.13 
6.94 
1.19 
0.84 
1.09 
L19 

19.03 


aoo 

1.88 

2.00 
11. 5S 
10.40 
0.83 
0.69 
2.31 


100.00 


1883. 


Tons. 
2,773,834 
921. 901 
739, 148 
184,449 
86.221 
136,503 
128, 161 

1,939,462 


102,702 
207,840 

107,656 
1, 293, 877 

947. 923 
32, 234 
64,502 

809,135 


^0,965,633 


PeroL 
27  56 
9.16 
7.34 
1.88 
0.86 
1.86 
L27 


19^27 


1.02 
2.06 

1.96 
12.86 
9.42 
0.32 
0.64 
3.07 


100.00 


1884. 


Tons. 
2, 320. 710 
816, 793 
732. 369 
172,729 
72,953 
121, 515 
121.515 
810,708 
401,023 
110, 768 
297,570 

98, 119 
211,818 

228, 670 
1,031.483 

870,380 
38,  6 il 
62. 444 

326, 195 


8,906,388 


Peret. 
26.05 
9.17 
8.22 
1.94 
0.82 
1.87 
1.37 
9.10 
5.18 
L24 
3.24 

1.10 
2.38 

2.57 
11.58 
9.77 
0.43 
0.70 
3.67 


100.00 


The  cypres  for  1880  do  not  indnde  returns  from  the  Grand  Truck.  Those  for  the  other  years  cover 
the  traffic  of  the  five  tmnk  lines.  In  1884  the  Delaware.  Laokawana  and  Western  and  West  Shore 
loads  carried  about  1,120,000  tons,  which  it  is  estimatea  were  distributed  as  follows :  To  New  York 
City,  403,000;  BoBtonand  New  Snclaiid,  875,000;  Philadfllphia.  68,000;  New  York  State,  180,000 ;  New 
Jersey,  15,000;  Penasylyaolai  70^000. 
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EXPORTS  CARRIED  TO  THE  SEABOARD. 


Statement  fxhibitiyig  the  tonnage  carried  to  the  aeahoard  cities  by  the  trunk  lines  under 
through  bills  of  lading  for  exportation  during  the  years  named,  and  the  percentages  of  the 
total  receipts  at  seaboard  cities,  and  of  the  total  east-bound  tonnage  of  the  trunk  Unes  ex- 
ported. 


1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

ITew  York  City 

814,878 

404, 719 

148, 301 

57, 619 

628,217 

384,070 

91.340 

33,355 

441,101 

351,621 

80,345 

23,671 

086.710 
421,705 

91,043. 

41.606 

307.030 

Boston 

371,063 

Ph1|*Mlfllph1ft 

84, 974 

RaltainOf^f^ , .  r , 

37,677 

Total 

1.425  517 

1. 136, 982 

896,738 

911, 154 

801,644 

PeroeDtage  of  exports  to  total  receipts  at  sea- 

boardcitiea 

Percentage  of  exports  to  total east-bonnd  traffic. 

18.97 
13.52 

13.74 
10.32 

16.34 
9.23 

17.43 
9.35 

17.13 
9.00 

Proportions  of  same  exported  via  each  city. 


Year. 


1880. 

1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


Total  tons. 


1,425,517 

1, 136, 982 

806, 738 

941, 154 

801, 644 


New 

Boston. 

Philadel- 

Balti. 

York. 

phia. 

more. 

57.2 

28.4 

10.4 

4.0 

55.3 

83.8 

ao 

2.9 

40.2 

39.2 

9:0 

2.6 

41.1 

44.8 

9.7 

4.4 

3a3 

1 

46.4 

10.6 

4.7 

TotaL 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


The  above  statements  cover  the  traffic  of  the  four  tronk  lines  fur  1880  and  1881.    For  the  other  years 
the  Grand  Trunk  la  included. 

•         WEST-BOUND  TRAFFIC  FROM  THE  SEABOARD. 

Statement  giving  for  a  series  of  years  the  total  number  of  tons  of  all  classes  of  west-bound 
freight  forwarded  from  the  four  Atlantic  cities  and  interior  New  England  c^mipeting 
points  by  the  New  Fork  Central  and  Hudson  liicer,  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western, 
Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroads. 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


New  York 
City. 


740.629 
831,138 
1,022,728 
1,242,461 
1. 405, 174 
1,010,400 
1,138,083 


Boston  and 

New 
En^tland. 


206, 527 
248, 605 
309, 228 
383, 466 
454,858 
424,  5;>0 
366,954 


Philadel- 
phia. 


197,641 
245, 961 
209, 487 
289, 742 
,'129, 803 
208,439 
263. 643 


Baltimore. 


130. 001 
209,219 
241.641 
215,993 
180.907 
170, 675 
152, 612 


Total' 


1,274,858 
1, 534. 92? 
1, 873, 084 
2,131,662 
2. 370. 74i 
1,892,124 
1, 922, 192 


The  figures  given  for  1884  include  traffic  over  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the 
West  Shore  roads  in  addition  to  those  named  above. 
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l>S8TtNATIOX  OF  WK8T- BOUND  TRAFFIC,  ACCOBDIKG  TO  BTATK8. 

Statement  shewing  the  disiribuiien  and  per  cent,  of  tonnage  to  deuiinaiien  of  traffic  originat- 
ing at  the  four  Atlantic  dliee  and  the  eleven  ytw  England  competing  points  forwarded  to 
the  West  by  the  trunk  lines  during  the  years  named,  classified  according  to  dtstination  by 
States, 


Diatribntion  by  Stetes. 


WlMoiuiii 

Iow» .• 

HisMnrf 

ArVawiMm,  Louitlaiia,  TevaH,  and  In 

dian  Territory , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

MiGhigan 

Ohio 

Sonth  of  Obio  Siver 

PcfnnsTlrania 

Weat  Virginia 

Vew  York  State 

Western  Canada , 

Galifinnia 

Total 


1878. 


Tons. 


90,907 

80,705 

149, 899 

23,029 

336,623 

84,458 

87,985 

344,023 

40, 125 

180,675 

23,657 

54,381 

25, 002 

86,364 


1,534,023 


Percent 


6.51 
2.00 
0.77. 

L50 

21.04 

5.50 

5.73 

22.41 

3.20 

12.36 

1.54 

8.64 

L63 

2.87 


1880. 


Tons. 


107,237 

88, 246 

166,440 

22,800 

400,888 

80, 076 

116,354 

404, 650 

62, 120 

202, 363 

28,473 

68,259 

25,366 

40.804 


loaoo 


1,873,084 


Percent 


6.72 
2.08 
&88 

1.22 

21.41 

4.81 

6.21 

21. 6  L 

a  31 

15.61 

1.52 

a64 

1.35 

2.68 


188L 


Tons. 


100.00 


134,208 

41,878 

211,877 

38, 210 

406,484 

103, 573 

119,545 

453,7)0 

70,475 

268,662 

25,640 

75  030 

30,345 

61, 517 


2, 181, 662 


Per  cent 


6.80 
1.07 
0.02 

l.7n 

23. 2!) 
4.80 
5.61 

21. 2« 

3.3r 

12.0l> 
1.20 
3.  rii> 
1.4i 

2.8l> 


100.00 


DisMbntion  by  States. 


Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Hiflsoari 

Arbanias,  Looisiana,  Texas,  and  In- 
dian Territory 

nitnois 

Indiana 

Michigan ., 

Ohio r. 

Booth  of  Ohio  Biver 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Kew  York  State 

Western  Canada 

California 

Total 


1882. 


Tons. 


195,219 

51,804 

252,206 

86,556 

681, 151 

115,661 

185,434 

496,421 

71,444 

207,982 

27,963 

92,217 

41, 452 

65,883 


2,870,742 


Percent 


8.24 

2.16 

10.64 

L54 
24.52 
486 
6.71 
20.95 
8.01 
&78 
1^18 
8.88 
1.75 
2.78 


1883. 


Tons. 


147, 817 

88,614 

190, 918 

25,370 

417, 120 

09.244 

122, 022 

413, 764 

60,556 

104,474 

28.174 

74, 538 

87,362 

42,651 


loaoo 


1, 802, 124 


Percent 


7.70 

2.04 

10.00 

1.34 

22.04 

5.26 

6.45 

21.86 

3.20 

10.28 

1.50 

3.93 

1.07 

2.25 


100.00 


1884. 


Tons. 


156.002 

37, 710 

188,055 

23.078 

446,248 

103, 674 

127,885 

410,080 

54,862 

105,547 

28,506 

77,574 

31,660 

30,403 


1,022,102 


Percent 


&12 
LOG 
0.8:) 

1.20 

23.22 

5.  3{J 

6. 6.'» 

2U38 

2.F0 

10.17 

1.4K 

4.04 

1.65 

2.05 


100.00 


This  statement  is  based  on  the  traiBc  of  the  five  tmnk  lines,  except  that  for  1884  it  inolndes  also  the 
trafflo  of  the  Delaware,  L4uskawanna  and  Western  and  West  Sbore  roads. 

THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  FNITED  STATES. 


The  magnitade  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  the  leading  productions  of  the  coun- 
try, some  of  which  are  reasonably  complete  and  accurate.  As  the  cot- 
ton statistics  are  perhaps  the  most  complete  of  any,  that  product  has 
been  selected  for  this  line  of  illustration.  These  statistics  are  collected 
by  the  I'^ational  Cotton  Exchange  of  America,  of  which  Mr.  O.  H.  Par- 
ker, of  New  Orleans,  is  secretary,  and  the  returns  made  account  for  sub- 
stantially every  bale  of  cotton  produced  in  the  country.  The  estimate 
of  the  last  crop  made  a  year  ago  only  varieJl  from  the  actual  returns 
since  received  to  the  amount  of  20,000  bales. 

The  official  report  of  the  National  Cotton  Exchange  upon  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1884^^185  was  issued  September 
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1885.    From  this  report  upon  the  last  crop  the  foliowinjr  stnteinenta 
Lave  been  t«keii :  • 

The  Aiiierieriii  cotton  crop  tor  1884-'vS5  vari»^(l  but  little  from  that  of 
the  preceding  .year.  The  moveiueut  compares  with  t be  previous  four 
years  as  follows: 


Port  receipta 

Ovei  land  to  mills 

Sontheni  consumption,  net 


Total  crop 


1885. 


4,  773  541 
(i3.'i,24l 
209,  \i8^ 


5.706,l(i5 


] Export 8 : 

Great  Britain 2.425,239 

France 403,72fi 

Chaonol  ports i  ..     

Continent !l,090,f>64 

Canada,  rail I        28. 343 


Ye:ir  endin;;  close  Aug;u8t — 


1884. 


1883. 


1882. 


4,800.554  G,  mm.  612  4.688,037 
591.580  r.4 1,801  I  489.170 
321,006  i      208,243         278,841 


1881. 


6, 878. 108 
508.327 
210. 317 


6,  713. 200     6.  949, 7.56  j  5.  450, 048     6, 605, 780 


2. 484, 836 
468,006 

"  062, 740 
22,052 


2,  8f  5, 904     2, 294, 560 
438,808         379, 9r> 


15,403 
1,383,920 
42, 553 


49, 973 

8i6, 627 

31,547 


Total ;  3, 947, 972  I  3, 038, 633 

Stock  dose  of  J  oar  !      120,488        126.721 

Northern  miU«  takings ;  1.437,063     1,637,166 


4, 7(K'..  597 

235. 484 

1. 759. 703 


3,  .V2. 622 

125.582 

1,677.581 


2. 832. 127 

&54.oeo 

31,016 

1. 148, 104 

24,030 


4,506.846 

217. 031 

1.713,626 


The  takiufjs  of  Northern  miljs  were  on  an  average*.  27,629  bales  per 
week,  against  26,560  bales  the  previous  year,  and  33,849  bales  the  year 
before  that.  Southern  mills  took  6,078  bait's  weekly,  making  the  to- 
tal consnmi)tion  for  all  the  United  States  33,707  bales  weekly,  against 
36,088  the  pievious  year. 

Ttie  foUoAving  statement  shows  the  net  receipts  of  cotton  at  United 
States  ports  for  the  last  three  years  : 

Net  receipts  of  cotton  at  United  States  ports. 


Porte. 


'So.w  Orleana 
Galveston . . . 
MobUe 


Indiunola 

(Charleston. 

Sa  vannah    ,... 

Providence  *  

Wilmington 

Norfolk 

Baltimore 

\ow  Tork 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

City  and  West  Pointo,  Biohmond,  &o.,  not  inolnded  at  Norfolk. 

I'oit  Royal 

Pensacola 

Corpus  Christ!  ..^ 

Brazos , 


Brownsville 

Laredo 

RaKle  Pass 

KlPiiso 

c  r eoi  geto wn,  Ac^^S.  C 

Nuw  Berne  and  Washington,  N.  C,  not  oonnted  elsewhere 

Xe\r  iK>rt  News.  Va 

."orlland,  Me i 

Kcruandina,  Fja 

Brnn.swick.  Gh* 


Total  bales 


1884-'85. 


Baltt, 
1.529,502 
463,463 
237,071 
12,818 
607.602 
728.087 


04,064 

545, 418 

74, 571 

00,200 

80,470 

58.176 

228,700 

7.500 

23,845 

91 

44 


666 

30 

6.145 


5.007 
58.706 


108 
10.804 


4,778,541 


1883-'84. 


Balea. 

1, 520, 158 

605.800 

244,325 

0, 251 

420,000 

655,746 

25, 521 

01,691 

581,097 

54,410 

117,046 

02,002 

102,706 

186,380 

11. 108 

34,140 

76 

'        155 

14 

1,604 

11 


1,508 
8,861 
26.873 
2,350 
47 
8,084 


1882-*83. 


Bales. 
1,000.700 
863  104 
313,228 

10,049 
504,280 
817. 670 

12,728 
129,806 
787;  031 

86,031 
152.184 
101,208 

08,860 
226,844 

19,624 


4,800,554 


88,876 


0^009,812 


*  No  longer  oonsidered  a  port. 
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Tbial  exporU  of  oottonfor  the  last  three  years. 


Forte. 


New  Orleans... 

OalTwton 

Mobile 

SaraimAh 

Charleston 

Wilmington  ... 

Norfolk. 

Baltimore 

KewYork 

Boston 

Pbiladelpliia... 

PortBoyal 

Kewport  Kews 
Portliuid,  Me . . 
Esstport,  Me . . 
Bmnswiok,  G* 


Pensacol^  Fla. 
City  and  West  Point. 


Totsl. 
Last  year... 
Year  before. 


.  Great 
Britain. 


096,800 
167,048 

48,180 
170,008 
104,211 

61,822 
277,867 
118,086 
484,208 
134,780 

02,223 


22,870 
2,681 


8,074 
18,010 


8,428^288 
2,484,880 
2,886,804 


Franoe. 


Baiet. 
801,051 
8,018 

11.080 
22,258 


0,876 

8,087 

49,080 


Continent 

and 
obannel. 


Baiet. 

*384, 917 

*77,962 

700 

100,256 

153, 515 

14.040 

11,775 

40,050 

281,884 

742 

5,834 


6,788 


14.160 


408,720  1,000,004 
408, 880  i  002.749 
438^806'     1,890,882 


Totsl 
1883-'84. 


BaUs. 
1. 835, 368 
245, 229 

43,830 
890.858 
339. 985 

65.862 
295, 817 
162. 439 
774, 628 
135,492 

68,057 


22, 976 
2.521 
5,733 


3.674 
27,160 


8,919,629 


Total 
1882-'83. 


Balet. 

1, 451, 383 

370, 791 

57,  537 

359.  799 

268,  570 

47. 242 

24;{,381 

170,664 

644, 096 

126. 402 

111,  150 

5,190 


^       60, 376 


Total 

1881-'82. 


BaUs. 

1, 603. 947 

521.  :{T6 

45,  200 

418.908 

369,681 

57.  762 

372. 529 

246. 933 

774, 351 

186.023 

82, 675 

2.990 


40,880 


3.016,581  I  4.724,044 


•Indnding  7,876 bales  from  Oalreston  to  Mexico;  000  bales  from  Laredo,  18,141  from  11  Paso,  and 
80  bales  from  Bagle  Paaa,  Tex.,  all  to  Mezioo  i  0,810 Iwles  ftos^  New  Orleans  to  Mexico— making  totul 
to  Mexico  from  aU  United  States  porto  by  sea  and  rail,  28,028. 

Statement  of  the  orop  based  upon  the  general  nwvement  to  and  from  the  seaboard. 


Becelpta  at  shipping  porto 

Shipmento  OTerland  and  direct  to  mannfectmers,  ineliiding  Canada 
Sonthem  oonsomptlon,  exolnsiTe  of  amwmt  taiken  from  ports 

Total  erap  of  the  year,  balaa 


1884-'85. 


Bales. 
4, 773. 541 
033, 241 
299,883 


6,700,105 


1883-'84. 


BaUs. 

4, 800,  554 
591,580 
821,066 


5,713,200 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  overland  movement  of  the  erop. 


Shipped  from  Saint  liotiis 

Gamed  north  aoross  Misaiuippi  BItw 

at  Hannibal  . 

Carried  north  from  Cairo,  via  Caixo 

and  Yincenitea  R.  B 

Carried   north    from  Cairo  via  Uli- 

noia  Central  R.  R  

Carried  north  from  EvansTiUe,  via 

ETansviUe  and  Terre  Haate  B.  B  . . 
Carried  north  ft^om  Louisville,   via 

Ohio  and  Misaissippi  R.  R 

Carried  north  Lomsville,  via  Jefll, 

Mad.  and  Ind.  R.  R 

Carried  north,  Loaiaville  via  Louia- 

Ville,  Cinoinnati  and  Lexington  R.  R. 
Carried  north,  Loaisville  via  L.,  N.  A. 

andCh.R.R 

Shipped  aorosa  the  Ohio  River  at 

Loaisville  by  the  Chesapeake  and 

Ohio  S.  W.  R.  R.,  notinclndedabove. 
North  from  Loaisville,  &o.,  not  in- 

claded  above         • 

CMrried  north  via  Cincinnati Soathem 

R.R 

Carried  across    Potomac   River  by 

Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg  R  R 

Receipts  at  Cincinnati  i>y  river 

Carried  across  Potomac  River  by  Nor- 
folk and  WestemR.  R 

Carried  north  across  Potomac  River 

by  Virginia  Midland  R.  R 

ShippeU  to  mills  adjacent  to  river, 

not  indaded  in  above 


Less  dedactions: 

Shipped  Arom  Cairo  to  Saint  Loais. . . 

Receipts  at  Cincinnati  from  New 
Orleans  by  river 

Shipped  from  Saint  Loois  to  Yiohs- 
burg,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans, 

bv  river  and  rail 

Snipped  from  Saint  Loais  to  Loais- 
ville  

Sundry 

Cincinnati  to  Loaisville 

Shipped  from  Saint  Loois  via  Norfolk 

and  Newport  News 

Total  dedactions 


Deduct ; 

Receipts  overland  at  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Providence^ 
Baltimore,  Sec 

Shipments  from  Mobile  and  other 
outports  by  rail  and  river  to  in- 
terior  

Less  deducted  at: 

New  Orleans........ » 

Savannah 

Norfolk 

Mobile 

Other  porta 


Direol  OTwlaod   not  elaewhera 
eoastod,  IneladlBf  Canada 


188A-*8& 


290,807 

10,772 

107, 8M 

139,388 

49,784 

2,027 

80,872 

41,888 

1,600 

44,048 


8,306 
80^482 

84»282 

4.268 

^oa6 


44»000 


978»008 


44»2B7 


088^711 


.271,970 


.191,002 


160^000 


2,884 
10,064 


108,498 


28,484 


206,470 


■•#• 


.088;  841 


l888-'84. 


804,278 

77,804 

181,225 

60;  248 

83,486 

4,171 

01,838 

00,208 

6^479 

92;  287 

4,183 

76^266 

8,407 
21,720 

88;  778 

2.968 


0,699 


86^117 
612 

60 


■^028,931 


88,001 


989,280 


870;  680 


119;  772 


100;  494 

1,776 

21,188 

200 


192,002 


27,170 


897,700 


601,680 
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Herewith  is  given  a  statemeDt  exliibiting  the  total  production  of  cot- 
ton in  the  United  States  for  the  last  eleven  years,  475  pounds  gross 
representing  a  statistical  bale  of  450  pounds  net :  * 

s 

Prodttcticm  of  cotton  far  eleven  year$. 


1884-'85 

1882-'83 
1881-'82 
1880-'81 
187»-'80 
187»-*79 
1877-78 
187(>-*77 
1875-'7« 
1874-75 


< 

Namber 

Average 

aotaalbftles 

weight  per 
bBle. 

6, 706, 165 

480.70 

6,713,200 

482. 66  ' 

6,949,756 

489.95 

5. 456, 048 

474. 38 

6, 605, 750 

484.40 

5,761,252 

481. 11 

6, 074, 155 

473.85 

4, 773, 865 

473. 47 

4, 474, 069 

468.45 

4,632,813 

469. 67 

8, 827, 845 

468.00 

Gross  weight 
crop,  pounds. 


2,742, 
2, 757, 
8, 405, 
2,588, 
3.199, 
•A  771, 
2,404, 
2.260, 
2,095, 
2. 175, 
1,790, 


966.011 
544, 422 
070,410 
236.  636 
822,  682 
797, 15G 
410,373 
285,  666 
901, 297 
678. 045 
522,656 


Number 

statistical 

bales,450 

pounds  net. 


5. 774, 665 
5, 805, 357 
7, 168. 569 
5, 448, 919 
6. 736, 469 
5. 835, 362 
6,  061.  917 
4,  758, 496 
4, 412,  424 
4,580,375 
3,  769, 521 


Secretary  Parker  estimates  the  coming  crop  of  1885-'86  at  6,650,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  944,155  bales  over  1884-'85. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  COMMERCE  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The  comparative  status  of  our  internal  and  external  commerce  in  their 
relations  to  agriculture  was  exhibited  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  November,  1884,  in  which  Mr.  J.  E.  Dodge,  the 
statistician  of  the  Department,  says : 

Compared  with  the  domestic  demand,  the  foreign  is  utterly  InsignificaDt,  either 
for  agricultural  or  manufactured  products.  *  The  foreign  trade  has  received  a  recog- 
nition in  the  public  mind  far  beyond  its  relative  importance.  Until  recently  oui^ 
exports  of  merchandise  failed  to  yield  money  enough  to  pay  for  imports,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  our  mines  went  to  pay  the  balance.  In  forty  years  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury only  nine  had  a  balance  in  favor  of  imports.  In  the  last  ten,  owing  to  crop 
failures  in  Europe  and  extension  of  crop  area  on  millions  of  acres  of  land  given  away 
to  native  and  foreign  bom  citizens,  the  balance  has  favored  exports.  The  comparison 
is  as  follows : 

1835-'74,  excess  of  imports $1,579,829,806 

1875-'84,  excess  of  exports 1.360,482,467 

Excess  of  imports  in  fifty  years 219,347,339 

Therefore,  during  the  fifty  years  exports  were  in  debt  to  imports  (219,347, 339.  So 
we  have  failed  by  that  amount  to  produce  enough  for  home  consumption*.  But  <mr 
deficiency  is  far  greater,  because  the  values  of  imports  are  known  to  be  understated, 
and  they  are  always  the  value  at  foreign  ports,  upon  which  the  cost  of  freights  and 
commissions  must  accrue. 

To  pay  for  this  excess  of  imports  our  gold  and  silver  must  be  used ;  and  the  excess 
of  such  exports  over  imports  in  fifty  years  amounts  to  (1,068,561,548.  So  the  excess 
of  these  payments  over  the  apparent  indebtedness  from  excessive  imports  of  mer- 
chandise is  $849,214,209,  an  average  draft  of  $16,984,284  per  annum  for  the  entire 
period.  It  is  true  that  immigrants  bring  money  and  other  effects,  which  add  to  the 
wealth  of  our  country,  and  far  more  than  balances  the  above  deficiency.  The  fact  re- 
mails,  nevertheless,  that  the  domestic  production  of  the  United  States  fails  to  equal, 
by  a  very  small  difference,  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

*    *    *    The  grain  supply  will  hereafter  be  in  larger  proj^ortion  for  domestic  oon- 
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sumptiony  the  cotton  demand  will  contintie*to  move  in  the  direction  y)f  larger  domestic 
manufaotnies,  and  the  pork  trade  will  be  in  larger  proportion  consumed  at  home. 
Thefle  thi'be  prodncte,  which  almost  monopolize  the  export  trade,  have  all  been  the 
result  of  nndne  stimulation,  of  a  disproportionate  distribntipn  of  farm  labor  and  crop 
areas,  Vhile  other  products  needed  for  consumption  have  been  unnecessarily  scarce  and 
high.  The  excess  of  wheat-growing  has  brought  prices  to  a  ruinous  point,  when 
sound  grain  can  be  bought  in  Dakota  for  40  cents,  and  again,  in  London  for  $1  It 
is  doWn  close  to  India  rates. 

Id  an  earlier  iiaper  the  same  authority  said : 

The  domestic  trade  of  a  country  is  always  its  principal  commerce.  In  this  country 
the  foreign  trade  probably  represents  scarcely  (1  in  $20  of  the  grand  volume  of  mer- 
cantile transactions.  It  might  be  less  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  a  human 
being,  the  importer  alone  excepted.  With  an  area  bounded  by  the  two  great  oceans 
of  the  globe,  and  touching  the  domain  of  everlasting  ice  on  one  side  and  that  of  trop- 
ical temperature  on  the  other,  there  is  little  need  to  go  beyond  its  boundaries  for  any- 
thing. This  continental  area  includes  a  range  of  elevation  occupied  in  agriculture 
of  7,000  feet,  giving  variety  of  climate  and  production  without  regard  to  latitude. 
North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  have  a  range  of  6,000  feet  and  California  still 
greater  difference  of  altitude.  North  Carolina  produces  rice  and  wheat,  figs  and  ap- 
ples, and  can  supply  both  ice  and  sugar  for  its  insiduous  yet  popular  potations  of 
peach  brandy.  The  productions  of  the  United  States  range  from  lichens  to  lemons, 
and  include  the  fruits  of  all  zones,  from  gooseberries  to  guavas.  With  these  resources 
of  soil  and  sun,  of  coal  and  iron,  of  gold  and  silver,  of  water  for  transportation  and 
for  power,  of  mind  and  muscle,  of  skill  and  genius,  how  stupid  the  folly  of  desuetude, 
how  abject  the  shame  of  inanity,  how  injurious  the  crime  of  idleness.  To  go  thou- 
sands of  miles  for  that  which  we  can  produce  from  our  surplus  labor  would  be  burn- 
ing the  candle  at  both  ends  and  drifting  into  the  darkness  of  national  poverty. 

Our  population  doubled  in  twenty-seven  years  from  1853.  It  will  double  again,  it 
is  estimated  by  Professor  Elliott,  in  thirty  years,  in  1910.  Assuming  thirty-five  years 
and  forty,  years  for  subsequent  duplications,  the  population  will  be  400,000,000  in  one 
hundred  years  from  the  pTesent  date,  or  nearly  one- third  of  the  present  population  of 
the  world,  with  a  consuming  power,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  nearly  half  the  world. 
This  is  the  field,  rather  than  a  foreign  one,  which  American  agriculture  is  called  to 
fill  in  production  and  distribution—a  field  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the  largest  ambi- 
tion. 

In  support  of  the  propositions  that  every  nation  must  be  practically 
self-supporting,  and  that  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  is  the 
main  stimulus  of  its  production,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  the  same 
writer  cites  the  following  facts : 

It  is  true  that  our  production  has  advanced  with  wonderful  strides.  While  popu- 
lation doubled  in  twenty-seven  years  the  wheat' area  doubled  in  fifteen ;  there  were 
four  million  farms  in  1880  and  but  two  million  in  j.860.  The  maize  crop  of  one  year  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  four  years  in  Europe.  The  supply  of  wheat  per  capita  was 
only  4.33  bushels  in  1849,  5.5  in  1859,  7.46  in  1869,  and  9.2  in  1879.  We  might  pro- 
duce 20  bushels  per  capita,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  do  it.  The  area  in  wheat  is  now 
38,500,000  acres,  and  12,000,000  acres  are  oultiyated  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, the  produce  of  which  must  be  sold  abroad,  mainly  in  Liverpool,  in  competition 
with  the  grain  of  Russia,  of  South  America,  of  Australia,  and  of  India.  It  is  sent 
1,500  miles  by  land  and  3,500  miles  by  a^  and  from  California  more  than  half  round 
the  world,  to  compete  with  the  half-ciyilized  feUahs  of  Egypt  and  the  slayish  ryots 
of  India.  It  is  a  competition  unworthy  of  American  freemen,  Md  utterly  unnecessary, 
being  caused  by  bad  calculation  in  the  distribution  of  crop  aroas,  for  while  we  export 
one-third  of  the  wheat  production  we  import  one-seventh  of  all  the  barley  consump- 
tion, and  (100,000,000  worth  of  sugar  at  foreign  valuation,  which  brings  about 
1150,000,000  in  our  local  markets  in  addition  to  the  costs  and  profits  of  refining  here* 
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In  this  country,  certainly,  the  record  of  progress  of  popalation  and 
production  has  reversed  the  dictum  of  Malthus,  which  states  that  pop- 
ulation increases  by  geometrical  ratio  and  production  by  arithmetical 
ratio.  .  While  the  population  has  doubled,  production  of  food  has  far 
more  than  doubled.  It  is  possible  until  surplus  lands  are  occupied  and 
the  limit  of  productiveness  attained  still  to  increase  the  food  supply  per 
head,  yet  Ihe  time  will  doubtless  come  when  the  proportion  of  surplus 
will  diminish  and  population  will  tend  to  press  upon  subsistence.  Until 
that  day  arrives  there  will  be  an  excess  of  agricultural  production  which 
may  be  spared  «to  eke  out  the  supplies  of  countries  less  fortunate. 

The  tendency,  however,  is  strong  in  favor  of  placing  this  surplus  in 
condensed  form,  saving  ^profits  of  condensing  and  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. Instead  of  com,  or  meal  even,  beef,  pork,  lard,  butter,  and  cheese 
are  exported ;  wheat  will  be  converted  into  flour  and  less  of  it  exported ; 
cotton  alternately  shipped  as  yarn  and  cloth. 

Asia  has  little  occasion  to  import  the  standard  food  products,  and 
could  not  pay  for  foreign  subsistence  of  her  dense  populations  ;  South 
America,  Australasia,  and  Africa  have  immense  areas  of  rich  lands  un- 
occupied, and  could  easily  double  or  quadruple  their  present  produc- 
tion. Europe  is  mainly  self-supporting ;  the  eastern  half  of  it  is  only 
partially  and  crudely  subjected  to  cultivation ;  the  western  half  has 
only  a  very  small  area  unable  to  sustain  its  population,  and  England 
has  unoccupied  land  enough  to  produce  every  pound  of  meat  and  bread 
that  is  now  imported.  So  the  outlook  is  not  good  for  the  United  States 
to  ship  breadstuffs  in  unlimited  quantities  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  principal  markets,  both  for  bread  and  meat,  must  hence- 
forth be  sought  at  home. 

The  influence  of  farm  machinery  on  production  has  been  very  great, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  progress  of  twenty 
years  by  census  returns  and  supplementary  estimates  as  follows : 


Piodaots. 


Com boibclB. 

Wbeat do... 

Oite... do... 


Bye 

Barley 

Bockwheftt. 
Kice. 


poi 


do., 
do., 
do 
•nnds. 


Irish  potatoes bnahels. 

Sweet  potatoes do... 

Hay tons. 

Cotton ^ poonda. 

Tobacco do... 

Peas  and  beana bnahels. 

Market  gaxden  * 

Orchard  prodoeta*. 


Hope ? poonds.. 

Hemp tons.. 

Flax pounds.. 

Flax-seed .bnahels.. 

Canesngar hogsheads.. 

Hapleansar pounds.. 

Cane  mouBses .- gallons.. 

Sorghnmsimp do — 

Maple  simp.... do... 

Beeswax pounds.. 

Honey ^ do  .. 

Grass  seed bnshels. 

Clover  seed do — 

Wlnps gallons.. 

Woolt pounds.. 

Bntti^rt do... 

Cheese  t do — 

Milkconsnmedt .• .gallons^. 

Poultry  products  t : 


1869. 


1879. 


838, 
173, 
172, 

21, 

16. 

17. 
187, 
111, 

42, 

1». 

2,274, 

434, 

16, 


792,740 
104,924 
643.185 
101,380 
826,898 
571,818 
167, 032 
148, 867 
005,026 
C83,896 
872,309 
209,461 
061,995 


10, 991, 996 

74.493 

4, 720, 145 

666,867 

230,982 

40, 120, 205 

14,963,996 

6,749,123 

1, 597, 589 

1,822,787 

25,866.357 

900.040 

956,188 

1,627,242 

75, 000, 000 

500,  OGO,  000 

130, 000, 000 

1,000,000,000 


1,764, 
459, 
407, 

19. 

43, 

11, 

110, 

169, 

3:^, 

35, 

2,771, 

472, 


691,676 
483,137 
858,999 
831,695 
997,495 
817,327 
131, 373 
458.539 
378, 693 
150, 711 
797,156 
661, 157 
690,027 


26, 

1. 

7, 

86, 

16, 

28, 

1. 

1. 
25. 

1. 

1. 

20, 

240, 

900, 

800, 

1.800, 


546,378 
5,026 
665,646 
170, 951 
178, 872 
576,061 
573,273 
444,202 
706,048 
105,689 
743,208 
317, 701 
922,98-2 
000,  OUO 
681, 751 
000,000 
000,0(10 
000,000 


*  As  reported  in  the  census,  not  indading  an  inunense  home  conaumptUm. 

t  C«ifaa  ratuxiia  of  fiyma,  rapplemflDCed  07  eatimatea  of  ranoh  and  Uiim  nsn^utMrn^ 
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In  view  of  sacb  rapid  increase  in  production  and  the  declining  foreign 
markets  for  it,  we  are  admonished  of  the  importance  of  producing  many 
things  we  now  import,  extending  and  enriching  the  variety  of  all  needed 
supplies  of  food  products,  vegetable  oils,  medicinal  substances,  and 
vegetable  fibers,  depending  mainly  on  home  consumption,  while  re- 
S])ouding  to  any  foreign  demand  that  may  arise  throughout  the  world, 
especially  for  extended  products  that  may  easily  bear  the  "burden  of 
transportation. 

THE  POWEli  OF  CONGRESS  TO  REGULATE  COMMERCE— 
A  REVIEW  OF  THE  DECLARATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SUPREME  COURT  ON  THE.SUBJECT— PROPOSl- 
TIONS  THAT  ARE  ESTABLISHED. 

The  Constitution  says  (article  1,  section  8)  that  ''The  Congress  shall 
have  power  •  •  •  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,'^  as  welKas  the 
power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  poweis.'' 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  plain  and  simple,  and  leaves  very 
little  ground  for  differences  of  opinion  as  io  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
these  provisions.  But  whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  have  been 
cleared  away  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  has  repeat- 
edly construed  every  part  of  the  commercial  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
and  has  settled  beyond  dispute  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to 
regalate  commerce  among  the  States. 

No  arguments  which  the  committee  could  advance  would  be  as  con- 
c  Hsive  and  authoritative  as  these  declarations  by  the  tribunal  of  last 
resort,  and  the  important  principles  established  will  be  best  understood 
by  reproducing  such  utterances  of  the  court  as  bear  most  directly  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  incorporation  of  the  com- 
mercial clause  serve  to  explain  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  meaning  of  the  language  used.  It  is  a  well  known 
historical  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  change  from  a  con- 
federation of  States  to  a  government  by  the  people,  with  one  Union  and 
one  Constitution,  was  that  the  confederacy  was  powerless  to  raise  rev- 
enue and  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States.  This  is  shown  by  the  fa(*.t  that  the  first  movement  to- 
wards an  amendment  of  the  original  Articles  of  Confederation  was  to 
give  Congress  enlarged  power  over  the  subject  of  commerce.  When 
I  be  convention  assembled  there  was  no  controversy  over  the  proposi- 
tion to  give  to  the  General  Government  the  control  over  commerce,  and 
the  provision  now  in  the  Constitution  was  incorporated  in  it  as  a  neces 
sity  iu  the  interest  of  the  common  prosperity  of  the  people.  Referring 
to  this,  Mr.  Webster  said: 

In  the  history  of  the  times  it  was  foand  that  the  groat  topic,  nrged  on  all  occasions 
as  showing  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  different  government,  was  the  state  of  trade 
and  commerce.  *  «  *  The  New  Jersey  resolntions  complain  that  the  regniatiou 
of  trade  wiis  in  the  power  of  the  several  States,  within  their  special  jurisdiction,  in 
such  a  degree  <i8  to  involve  many  difficnltics  and  embarrassnicmts;  Jind  they  express 
the  earnest  opinion  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  regnlating  trade  with  foreign 
States  ought  to  be  in  Congress.  *  *  *  The  entire  purpose  for  which  the  delegates 
assembled  at  Annapolis  was  to  devise  means  far  the  uniform  rcgulaiion  of  trade.  They 
foand  no  means  but  in  a  general  government,  and  they  recommended  a  convention 
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• 

to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Over  whatever  other  iuterests  of  the  country  this  Gov- 
emiueut  may  diffuse  its. benefits  and  its  blessings,  it  will  always  be  trae,  as  matter 
of  historical  fact,  that  U  had  Us  origin  in  the  necessities  of  cojnmerce,  and  for  its  immedi- 
ate object  the  relief  of  those  necessities,  by  removing  their  causes  and  by  establishing 
a  uniform  and  steady  system. 

r 

The  condition  of  affairs  at  tliat  time,  and  the  particulnr  reasons 
which  inflaenced  the  grant  of  the  power  over  commerce  to  Congress, 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Marvin 
(Metropolitan  Bank  ^s.  Van  Dyck,  13  Smith's  (27  JS".  Y.)  K.,  608),  as  fol- 
lows : 

There  existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  thirteen  States,  and 
it  was  understood  that  this  number  would  be  increased.  Each  of  these  States  pos- 
sessed powers  common  to  all  independent  nations — of  regulating  their  own  commerce 
and  the  law  of  contracts ;  of  making  money  or  declaring  what  should  constitute 
money ;  and,  of  coursej  what  should  pay  debts.  They  could  emit  bills  of  credit ; 
issue  their  own  paper  money,  and  make  it  receivable  in  payment  of  debts.  They 
could  discriminate,  in  regulating  commerce,  in  favor  of  their  own  citizens,  and  against 
the  citizens  of  other  States  or  nations.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  obvious, 
indeed  it  was  already  proved,  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  harmony  touching 
any  of  those  matters.  Most  of  the  then  States  possessed  harbors  upon  the  ocean,  and 
were  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  commerce  among  themselves.  Some  of  the 
States  tried  to  agree  upon  a  system  among  themselves,  and  failed.  The  system  of 
one  State  would  nullify  the  system  of  another.  Free  importations  by  one  State  wquld 
render  impracticable  the  systems  of  other  States  imposing  duties  for  revenue  or  for 
the  protection  of  home  industry.  Embarrassing  and  unreasonable  regulations  touch- 
ing commerce  between  the  citizens  of  one  State  and  those  of  other  States  would  be 
made.  Each  State  might  have  a  moneyed  system  unlike  that  of  any  other  State. 
Commerce  between  the  citizens  Of  one  State  and  those  of  other  States  might^be  pro- 
hibited or  destroyed.  The  confederacy  had  no  power  to  derive  a.  revenue  from  impor- 
tations, nor  had  the  States  practically  this  power,  as  they  could  never  be  able  to  agree 
on  a  common  system,  aind  owing  to  their  geographical  positions  any  t<ystem  other 
than  free  trade  would  be  practically  nullified  by  the  action  of  the  other  States. 

This  atate  of  things  could  not  last.  The  people  were  powerless  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. A  change  was  necessary  if  they  were  to  indulge  in  the  hopes  ture  prosperity. 
This  practically  powerless  condition  of  the  people  was  an  importauf,  if  not  the  most 
important,  reason  for  making  an  effort  to  devise  a  remedy ;  and  the  remedy  devised 
was  the  Constitution.  A  leading  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  get  rid  of  all  con- 
flicting commercial  interests,  and,  as  to  commerce,  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  people  of 
all  the  States,  great  and  small,  and  make  them  one  people,  one  nation,  withont  di- 
vided interests,  and  without  the  power,  as  States,  to  produce  divided  interests  ot 
conflicts.  This  was  a  leading  idea  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  me  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  the  most  valuable  one. 

Was  this  idea  carried  into  effect  by  the  Constitution  f  I  think  it  was,  clearly  and 
fuUy.  It  required  several  provisions  to  effect  the  object — some  conferring  powers  on 
the  new  Government,  others  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  to' the  State 
governments.  Hence  were  granted  the  powers  :  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  establish  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States  ;  to  coin  money 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  prohibitions  upon  the  States,  in  connection  with  commerce,  are,  that 
they  shall  not  lay  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything 
bat  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
pbli|^ation  of  contracts.    These  provisions,  I  ^hink,  accomplish  the  object  intended. 
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namely,  the  oommittiDg  to  Congress,  the  oommon  representatiye  and  agent  of  all  the 
people,  the  exclusive  power  to  establish  a  nniform  system  of  commerce  throughout 
the  United  States.  All  these  powers  have  a  very  important  connection  with,  and  re- 
lation to,  commerce,  over  which  the  common  Government  was  to  exercise  great,  if  not 
exclusive,  control  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  States. 

With  this  nnderstanding  of  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  inser- 
tion of  the  commercial  clause  in  the  Constitution  it  is  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  tbereby  granted  to  Congress. 
In  this  connection  the  following  inquiries  naturally  arise :  First,  What 
commerce  is;  second,  What  is  interstate  commerce;  and  third,  What  is 
meant  by  the  word  "  regulate,'^  or  by  regulation. 

Mr9tj  What  is  commerce  f 

Webster  defines  commerce  as  ^'  the  exchange  of  merchandise  on  a 
large  scale  between  different  places  or  communities ;  extended  trade  or 
traffic";  and  as  ^^  social  intercourse,  the  dealings  of  one  class  in  society 
with  another."  The  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  in  the  Constitution, 
has  been  very  carefully  and  fully  defined  by  the  court  of  last  resort  in  a 
number  of  cases.  In  the  leading  case  ot'Gibbons  vs,  Ogden,  9  Wheaton, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  gave  a  definition  which  has  since  been  closely 
followed  and  is  recognized  as  conclusive,  as  follows : 

The  snhjeot  to  he  regulated  is  commerce ;  and  our  Constitution  being,  as  was  aptly 
said  at  the  bar,  one  of  ennmeration  and  not  of  definition,  to  ascertain  ''.he  extent  of  the 
power  it  becomes  necessary  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  counsel  for  the 
appellee  wonld  limit  it  to  traffic,  to  buying  or  selling,  or  the  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties, and  do  not  admit  that  it  comprehends  navigation.  This  A/ould  rcntrict  a  general 
term,  applicable  to  many  ohjeciB,  to  one  of  its  significations.  Commerce  nudoubtcdly  is 
traffic ;  bnt  it  is  something  more ;  it  is  intercourse.  It  describes  the  commercial  inter- 
oonrse  between  nations  and  parts  of  nations  in  allits  brancheSj  and  is  regulated  by  pre- 
scribing rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse.  The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
system  for  regulating  commerce  between  nations  which  shall  *  *  *  be  confined 
to  the  prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  af  individuals  in  the  actual  employment  of 
bnying  and  selling  or  barter.  *  *  *  It  has  been  truly  said  that  commerce,  as  the 
word  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  unitj  every %part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  term. 
If  this  be  the  admitted  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it 
must  carry  the  same  meaning  throughont  the  sentence,  and  reimain  a  unit,  unless 
there  be  some  plain,  inteUigible  canse  which  alters  it. 

In  the  same  case  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  added  to  the  definition  of  the 
Chief  Justice  as  follows : 

Commerce,  in  its  simplest  signification,  means  an  exchange  of  goods ;  bnt  in  the 
advancement  of  society  labor,  transportation f  intelligence,  care,  and  the  various  me- 
diums of  exchange  become  commodities,  and  enter  into  commerce  ;  the  subject,  the 
vshitiUf  the  a^0Nt,and  their  various  operations  become  the  objects  of  commercial  regula- 
tion. 

The  word  was  further  defined  by  the  same  court  in  the  Passenger 
Cases  (7  Howard,  416),  where  it  was  held  that  "  commerce  consists  in 
selling  the  superfluity ;  in  purchasing  articles  of  necessity,  as  well  pro- 
ductions as  manufactures ;  in  buying  from  one  nation  and  selling  to 
another,  or  in  transporting  the  merchandise  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer 
to  gain  the  freight."  And  the  idea  that  transportation  is  an  essential 
elemeiit  of  commerce  is  still  more  plainly  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
Beading  Railroad  Company  vs.  Pennsylvania  (15  Wallace,  232),  in  which 
the  court  says : 

Beyond  all  question  the  transportation  of  freights  or  of  the  subjects  of  commerce  for 
the  purposes  of  exohaii|i;e  or  sale  ie  a  eonstit%ent  of  commerce  itself,    lliis  has  never 
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been  doubted,  and  probably  the  tratuportaiUm  of  artioiea  of  trade  from  onr  dtate  to 
another  was  the  prominent  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitntion  when 
to  Congress  was  committed  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States.  *  *  *  It  wonld  be  absnrd  to  suppose  that  the  transmission  of  the  subjects 
of  trade  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  or  from  the  place  of  production  to  market, 
was  not  contemplated,  for  without  that  there  could  be  no  consummated  traffic  witL^ 
foreign  nations  or  among  the  States. 

The  same  doctrine  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Jastice  Field  in  the  case  of 
the  Coanty  of  Mobile  vs.  Kimball, (102  XJ.  S.,  691),  when,  after  reviewing 
some  of  the  notable  decisions  apon  questions  involving  the  couHtruc- 
tion  of  the  commercial  clause,  he  says: 

Perhaps  some  of  the  divergence  of  views  upon  this  question  among  former  Judges 
may  have  arisen  from  not  always  bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  between  commerce 
as  strietly  defined,  and  its  local  aids  or  instruments,  or  measures  taken  for  its  im- 
proYement.  Commerce  with  foreign  countries  and  among  the  States,  strictly  considered, 
consists  in  intercourse  and  traffic^  including  in  those  terms  navigation  and  the  transpor- 
tation and  transit  of  persons  and  property  as  well  as  the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange 
of  commodities.  For  the  regulation  of  commerce  as  thus  defined  there  can  be  only  one 
system  of  rules  applicable  alike  to  the  whole  country ;  and  the  authority  which  can 
act  for  the  whole  country  can  aUme  adopt  such  a  system.  Action  upon  it  by  separate 
States  is  not,  therefore,  permissible.  Language  affirming  the  exolusiveness  of  the 
grant  of  power  over  commerce  as  thus  defined  may  not  be  inaccurate  when  it  would 
be  BO  applied  to  legislation  upon  subjects  which  are  merely  auxiliary  to  commerce. 

The  same  justice,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Bridge  Company  vs. 
United  States  (105  XJ.  S.,  470),  said : 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States,  extends  to  such  commerce  on  land  as  well  as  to 
that  on  navigable  waters.  There  are  highways  on  land  in  every  State  on  which  a 
far  greater  commerce,  both  interstate  and  foreign,  is  conducted  than  that  which  is 
borne  upon  its  navigable  waters.  Congress  can  require  that  this  commerce  shall  hA  as 
free  fh)m  unnecessary  obstruction  as  that  on  navigable  waters  connecting  two  or 
more  States  or  leading  to  the  sea.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  in  any 
respect  distinguishes  the  regulation  it  may  exercise  in  either  case.  Its  power,  in  all 
its  extent  and  with  all  its  limitations,  is  the  same  in  both.  The  fact  that  navigable 
waters  are  natural  highways,  and  canals  are  of  artificial  construction,  does  not  affect 
the  power.  That  is  one  of  regulation  of  interstate  aad  foreign  comn^erce  by  whatever 
<^nneU  conducted. 

An  interesting  application  of  this  doctrine  was  made  by  the  court  in 
the  case  of  the  Pensacola  Telegraph  Company  vs.  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  (96  U.  S.,  1),  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  telegraph 
was  an  instrument  of  commerce.  Eeferriug  to  that  decision  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Waite  declared,  in  Telegraph  Company  vs.  Texas  (105  U.  S., 
460),  that>- 

A  telegraph  company  ocoupies  the  same  relation  to  commerce  as  a  carrier  of  mes- 
sages that  a  railroad  company  does  as  a  carrier  of  goods.  Both  companies  are  instru- 
ments ofcommeros,  and  their  business  is  commerce  itself.  They  do  their  transportation 
in  different  ways,  and  their  liabilities  are,  in  some  respects,  different,  but  they  are 
both  indispensable  to  those  engaged  to  any  considerable  extent  in  commercial  pur- 
suits. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in- 
cludes tiie  regulation  of  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  upon 
the  high  seas,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  or  upon  railroads  or  other  artificial 
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chanuels  of  commnnication.    As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Cartis  in 
Cooley  vs.  Board  of  Wardens  (12  Howard,  299) : 

The  power  to  regnlate  commerce  embraces  a  vast  field,  containing  not  only  many 
bat  exceedingly  various  subjects  quite  unlike  in  their  nature ;  son^e  imperatively  de- 
manding a  single  uniform  rule,  operating  equally  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
%  States  in  every  part,  and  some,  like  the  subject  now  in  question  [which  was  pilotage], 
as  imperatively  demanding  that  diversity  which  alone  can  meet  the  local  necessities 
of  navigation. 

From  the  judicial  construction  of  the  word  commerce  by  the  court  of 
last  resort  it  is  apparent  that  it  has  a  very  wide  meaning  as  employed 
in  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  includes  not  only  intercourse  and  traffic 
but  a«  well  the  subject-matter  of  intercourse  and  trafiic.  and  also  the 
channels  through  which  and  the  agencies  by  which  such  intercourse 
and  traffic  may  be  carried  on.  The  commerce  of  a  nation  indicates  its 
life  and  power  and  the  prosp^^rity  of  the  people.  There  is  no  commerce 
where  there  is  nothing  to  sell,  to  exchange,  or  to  transport.  In  this 
adi^anced  period  of  civilization  tht*  exchange  of  products  of  the  soil  and 
of  manufactures  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  rdce.  The 
means  of  exchange  must  be  provided,  and  every  nation  has  within  itself 
the  ])ower  to  regulate  all  the  elements  and  agencies  that  become  neces 
sary  to  the  carrying  on  of  these  trai^actions. 

What  is  interstate  commerce  f 

While  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  may  not, 
perhaps,  afford  as  conclusive  an  answer  to  this  inquiry  as  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  we  believe  that  they  indicate  very  clearly  what  the  view  of 
that  tribunal  will  be,  when  it  is  called  upon  to  more  closely  draw  the 
line  between  that  commerce  which  is  wholly  subject  to  State  authority 
and  that  which  is  exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
Within  but  a  few  years,  comparatively,  has  there  been  legislation  either 
by  the  States  or  by  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  inland  commerce, 
except  as  it  has  been  carried  on  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes.  When  the 
Constitutidn  was  adopted  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  carried  on 
almost  entirely  upon  the  water,  either  with  foreign  nations  or  among 
the  States.  In  the  language  of  the  court,  in  21  Wallace, 470,  "commerce 
by  water  was  principally  in  the  minds  of  thfese  who  framed  the  Consti- 
tution." The  condition  of  affairs  has  changed  wonderfully  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  nation  has  grown  from  thirteen 
to  thirty-eight  States,  with  nine  Territories  rapidly  tilling  up  with 
l)eople.  We  are  a  nation  of  55,000,000  of  free,  intelligent  people, 
and  while  our  foreign  commerce  has  increased,  though  not  to  what  it 
ought  to  be,  .yet  the  commerce  among  the  States,  the  inland  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  has  increased  a 
thousand  fold.  The  bulk  of  the  inland  commerce  has  left  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  now  depends  upon  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

Internal  commerce  must  be  either  State  or  interstate.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  express  purpose  and  theory  of  the  Constitution  was 
to  secure  commerce  between  the  States  against  the  possibility  of  embar- 
rassing restrictions,  discriminating  regulations,  or  a  conflict  of  authority 
between  diffe'tent  States.  This  purpose  could  only  be  accomplished 
in  one  way,  and  that  was  to  make  every  transaction,  every  shipment, 
every  article  of  transport — ^in  short,  all  commerce — subject  to  but  one 
system  of  regulation.  With  this  in  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  only 
construction  applicable  under  all  circumstances  would  be  that  which 
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liinit8  the  authority  of  the  State  strictly  to  that  commerce  which  is 
wholly  domestic  or  internal,  and  which  gives  Congress  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  remainder.  That  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  clear  from  its  declaration  in  Cooley  vs. 
Board  of  Wardens  (12  Howard,  299),  in  relation  to  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  which  is  the  key-note  to  all  the  decisions,  that — 

Whatever  sabjeots  of  this  power  are  in  their  nature  national,  or  admit  only  of  one 
nniforni  system  or  plan  of  regulation,  may  justly  1)6  said  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  exclusive  le^rislation  by  Congress. 

This  doctrine  is  laid  down  more  fully  and  emphatically  in  County  of 
Mobile  vs.  Kimball  (102  U.  S.,  691),  in  which  case  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 

The  objection  that  the  law  of  the  State,  in  authorizing  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  of  Mobile,  trenches  upon  the  commercial  power  of  Congress,  assumes  an  ex- 
clusion of  State  authority  from  all  subjects  in  relation  to  which  that  power  may  be 
exercised,  not  warranted  by  the  adjudications  of  this  court,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  expressions  used  by  some  of  its  judges.  That  power  is  indeed  %pith4>ut  limita' 
Horn,  It  authorises  Congresti  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  commerce  in  all  its 
farms  shall  be  conducted  between  our  citizens  and  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  other 
countries,  and  between  the  citizens  of  the  several  States^  and  to  adopt  measures  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  and  insure  ita  safety.  And  as  commerce  embraces  navigation,  the 
improvement  of  harbors  and  bays  along  our  coast,  and  of  navigable  rivers  within 
the  St-ates  connecting  with  them,  falls  within  the  power. 

The  subjects,  indeed,  upon  which  Congress  can  act  uader  this  power  are  of  infinite 
varietyf  requiring  for  their  sncoessful  management  different  plans  or  modes  of  treat- 
ment. Some  of  them  are  national  in  their  character,  and  admit  and  require  uniformity 
of  regulation,  affecting  alike  all  the  States;  others  are  local,  or  mere  aids  to  com- 
merce, and  can  only  be  properly  regulated  by  provisions  adapted  to  their  special 
circumstances  auu  localities.  Of  the  former  class  may  be  mentioned  all  that  portion 
of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  between  the  States  which  consists  in  the  transpor- 
tationy  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities.  Here  there  can  of  necessity  be  only 
one  system  or  plan  of  regulations,  and  that  Congress  alone  can  prescribe.  Its  non- 
action in  such  coses  with  respect  to  any  particular  commodity  or  mode  of  transportation 
is  a  declaration  of  its  purpose  that  the  commerce  in  that  commodity  or  by  that  means 
of  transportation  shall  be  free.  There  would  otherwise  be  no  security  against  con- 
flicting regulations  of  different  States,  each  discriminating  in  favor  of  its  own  prod- 
nets  and  citizens,  and  against  the  products  and  citizens  of  other  States. 

In  all  its  decisions  the  court  has  been  guided  by  the  definition  of  in- 
terstate commerce  so  clearly  expressed  by  Ohief  Justice  Marshall  in  the 
noted  case  of  Gibbons  vs,  Ogdeu.     He  there  says: 

The  word  '^  among"  means  intermingled  icith,  A  thing  which  in  among  others  is 
intermingled  with  them.  Commerce  among  the  States  cannot  stop  at  the  boundary  line  of 
each  State,  but  may  be  introduced  into  the  inieriw.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  these 
words  comprehend  that  commerce  which  is  completely  internal,  which  is  carried  on 
between  man  and  man  in  a  State,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  St«te,  and 
which  does  not  extend  to  or  affect  othr  States.  Such  a  power  would  be  inconvenient, 
and  is  certainly  unnecessary.  Comprehensive  as  the  word  '*  among"  is,  it  may  very 
properly  be  restricted  to  that  commerce  which  concerns  more  States  than  one. 

•  •  •  *  1^  *  • 

But  in  regnlating  commerce  with  foreign  nations  the  power  of  Congress  does  not 
stop  at  the  jurisdictional  lines  of  the  several  States.  It  would  be  a  very  useless  power 
if  it  could  not  pass  those  lines.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations  is  that  of  the  whole  United  States.     Every  district  has  the  right  to  partici- 
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pate  in  it.  The  deep  streams,  which  penetrate  our  country  in  every  direction,  pan 
through  the  interior  of  almost  eyery  8tate  in  the  Union,  and  famish  the  means  of 
exercising  that  right.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  it,  that  power  must  be 
Exercised  wherever  the  subject  exists.  If  it  exists  within  the  States,  if  a  foreign  voyage 
may  commence  or  terminate  at  a  port  within  a  State,  then  the  power  of  Congress 
may  be  exercised  within  a  State.  This  principle  i«,  if  possible,  sHIl  more  clear  mhcH  ap- 
plied  to  commerce  **  among  the  several  States,"  •  •  «  xhe  power  of  Congress,  then, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  exercised  within  the  territorial  jurisdicHon  of  the  several 
States. 

In  a  late  case  (Tieman  vs,  Binker,  102  IT.  S.,,  123),  referring  to  its  de- 
cision in  Welton  t7«.  Missouri  (91  U.  S.,  275),  the  coort  said : 

^  The  court,  therefore,  held  that  the  commercial  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  a  commodity  continued  until  the  commodity  had  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
criminating legislation  in  any  State  by  reason  of  its  foreign  character,  and  that  this 
power  protects  it  after  it  has  entered  the  State  from  any  burdens  imposed  by  reason  of 
its  foreign  origin.  The  court  also  held  that  the  inaction  of  Congress  to  prescribe  any 
specific  rules  to  govern  interstate  oommercej  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  leg- 
islation with  respect  to  foreign  commerce,  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  inter- 
state commerce  shall  he  free  and  untramm^led,  and  that  this  policy  would  be  defeated 
by  discriminating  legislation  like  that  of  Missouri.  The  doctrine  of  this  case  has 
never  been  questioned;  it  has  been  uniformly  recognized  and  approved,  and  expresses 
note  the  settled  judgment  of  the  court. 

The  guiding  principle  of  all  these  decisions  is  shown  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  court  in  Henderson  vs.  Mayor  of  New  York  (92  U.  8.,  272),  in 
which  the  following  language  is  used : 

It  is  said,  however,  that  under  the  decisions  of  this  cou^t  there  is  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  especially  in  that  covered  by  the  regulation  of  commerce,  which  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  State,  and  it«  legislation  be  valid,  so  long  as  it  interferes  with  no  act  of 
Congress  or  treaty  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  proposition  is  supported  by  the 
opinions  of  several  of  the  Judges  in  the  Passenger  Cases ;  by  the  decisions  of  this  court 
in  Cooley  vs.  Board  of  Wardens,  12  Howard,  299,  and  by  the  cases  of  Crandall  vs, 
Nevada,  6  WaUace,  35,  and  Oilman  vs.  Philadelphia,  3  Wallace,  713.  But  this  doc- 
trine has  always  been  controverted  in  this  court,  and  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  stated 
without  dissent.  These  decisions,  however,  all  agree  that  under  the  commercial  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  or  within  its  compass,  there  are  powers  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  exclusive  in  Congress ;  and  in  the  case  of  Cooley  vs.  Board  of  Wardens  it  is  said 
that  '^Whatever  subjects  of  this  power  are  in  their  nature  national,  or  admit  of  one 
uniform  system  or  plan  of  regulation,  may  justly  be  said  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  exclusive  legislation  by  Congress.'' 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  States  may 
go  in  imposing  regulations  upon  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce 
which  may  indirectly  affect  interstate  commerce  until  Congress  sees  fit 
to  prescribe  a  uniform  plan  of  regulation.  A  notable  case  is  that  of  The 
People  v«.  The  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  (105 
Illinois,  236),  in  which  this  question  was  squarely  met.  In  this  case, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  held  that  the  act  of  that  State,  imposing 
a  penalty  upon  railroad  companies  for  unjust  discrimination  in  the  rates 
of  freight  charged,  was  generally  applicable  to  contracts  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  to  and  from  points  without  the  State,  and  its  validity 
was  sustained  on  the  ground  that  in  its  application  to  such  contracts  it  had 
reference  merely  to  inequalities  in  the  charges  made  for  the  distance 
traversed  within  the  State.    The  proceeding  was  based  upon  the  foot 
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that  a  greater  charge  was  made  for  trajisporting  freight  between  New 
York  and  Gilman  than  between  New  York  and  Peoria,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  distance  from  Peoria  being  greater  than  from  Oilman. 
The  court  held  that  a  ptima  facie  case  of  unjust  discrimination  was 
made  put,  as  it  was  not  shown  that  the  inequality  in  charge  was  all  for 
carriage  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  view  that  will  be 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  such  an  attempt  to  regulate  that  part 
of  au  interstate  shipment  which  is  within  a  State  is  indicated  in  all  the 
decisions  that  have  been  quoted,  and  quite  clearly  in  Hall  vs.  De  Cuir 
(95  U.  S.,485),  which  involved  an  act  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  prohibiting 
discrimination  by  common  carriers  of  passengers  between  persons  of 
different  race  or  color.  By  its  terms  the  act  applied  to  carriers  engaged 
in  transporting  passengers  from  State  to  State.  It  was  declared  void 
as  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce,  even  if  construed  to  be 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  carriage  within  the  State.  Upon  this  point 
the  court  said: 

While  it  purports  only  to  control  the  carrier  when  engaged  within  the  State,  it 
mast  neceasarily  influence  his  conduct  to  some  extent  in  the  management  of  his  hnsi- 
neas  throughout  his  entire  voyage.  His  disposition  of  passengers  taken  up  and  put 
down  within  the  State,  or  taken  up  to  be  carried  without,  cannot  but  affect  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  those  taken  np  without  and  brought  within,  and  sometimes  those 
taken  up  and  put  down  without.  *  *"  *  It  was  to  meet  Just  such  a  case  that  the 
commercial  clause  in  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Judge  McCrary,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  in  the  case  of 
Kaeiser  vs,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  in  which  suit  was  brought 
under  the  Iowa  statute  to  recover  damages  for  overcharges  upon  freight 
shipped  from  points  in  Iowa  to  points  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  used 
this  language : 

It  seems  very  obvious  that  the  regulation  of  the  transportation  of  merchandise  over 
a  line  extending,  it  maybe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a  subject  which 
is  in  its  nature  national.  It  is  so  because  it  necessarily  concerns  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  and  is  beyond  the  legislative  power  of  any  State.  •  •  •  j^^ 
since  no  State  law  can  have  any  extra-territorial  force,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  attempt 
to  enforce  the  statutes  of  each  of  the  several  States,  in  so  far  as  the  carriage  within 
sach  State  is  concerned,  would  lead  to  conflicts  and  disputes  which  no  State  authority 
would  be  competent  to  adjust  and  determine.  These  considerations,  I  think,  lead 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  such  commerce  is  the  subject  only  of  na- 
tional control  and  regulation,  but  that  any  attempt  to  devolve  upon  a  single  State 
the  power  to  regulate  it  in  part  would  necessarily  give  to  such  State  the  right  to  dis- 
criminate against  other  States  of  the  Union. 

These  same  questions  were  presented  and  considered  in  the  proceed- 
ings had  in  the  United  States  courts  ol  Tennessee,  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  statute  enacted  in  that  State  for  the  regulation  of  railroads,  certain 
provisions  of  which  were  held  to  be  an  attempt  to  regulate  interstate 
transportation.  In  these  cases  Judge  Hammond  reviewed  at  length  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  limit 
of  a  State's  authority.    Referring  to  the  Granger  Cases,  he  said : 

The  decisions  amount,  we  think,  only  to  this:  Where  a  warehouseman  or  common 
carrier  is  engaged  in  the  storage  of  goods  or  tbeir  carriage  within  a  State,  and  ex- 
clusively within  it,  the  rates  of  charges  for  such  business  are  subject  to  legislative 
control  by  the  State,  and  the  fact  that  such  legislation  may  indirectly  and  remotely 
affect  commerce  between  the  States  does  not  invalidate  it ;  because,  if  Congress  has, 
by  reaaon  of  this  indirect  and  remote  relation  of  such  local  business  to  interstate  com- 
mcTce,  any  right  to  assert  control  over  what  is  primarily  domestic  commerce,  onl^  \t 
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is  to  be  preBUmedy  until  Congress  acts,  that  it  does  not  intend  to  displace  the  right  of 
the  State  to  control  its  domestic  commerce. 

It  was  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  making  commercial  treaties  *  *  *  and  to 
avoid  the  danger,  confusion,  and  disaster  certain  to  result  to  commerce  between  the 
States  from  this  power  of  sovereign  States  over  that  commerce  that  the  exeinsive 
power  was  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government  '*  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.''  *  •  • 
This  operates  as  a  necessary,  wise,  and  self-imposed  limitation  upon  the  otherwise 
sovereign  power  of  the  States  over  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  police  power  in  any 
proper  sense,  and  in  our  judgment  much  confusion  has  arisen  by  so  treating  it  in  the 
struggle  to  find  some  method  of  evading  the  Federal  compact  to  surrender  it.  It  be- 
longs, it  may  be,  to  that  immense  and  almost  illimitable  residuum  of  governmental 
power  which  has  not  been  technically  classified ;  but  if  it  has  been,  there  is  no  better 
name  for  it  than  that  by  which  it  is  known  among  all  nations— the  commercial  power, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Constitution  itself,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

If  the  interchange  or  intercourse  be  ^'within  the  State,''  it  is  properly  called  do- 
mestic commerce ;  if  from  one  to  another,  international,  or,  as  in  our  Union,  interstate 
commerce ;  and  the  Government  may,  and  often  does,  where  it  can  control  at  all, 
under  this  power  ^*  to  regulate  commerce,"  control  the  instrumentalities  of  that  com- 
merce. There  aie,  to  be  sure,  certain  limitations  on  the  power,  as  on  all  its  other 
powers,  arising  out  of  the  laws  of  private  right  and  private  property ;  but  it  is  too  late 
now  to  deny,  in  view  of  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  charges  for  trans- 
portation are  a  matter  of  public  concern,  the  private  property  engaged  being  dedi- 
cated, so  to  speak,  to  a  public  use,  and  the  Grovernment  may  therefore  exercise  cer- 
tain legislative  control  of  these  charges.  But  non  constat  that  the  States  may,  under 
our  system  of  government,  exercise  it.  If  i  t  be  domestic  transportation,  wholly  within 
the  State,  they  may;  nor  does  it  cease  to  be  wholly  within  because  the  thing  trans- 
ported has  come  from  without,  nor  because  it  may  be  destined  to  go,  ultimately,  beyond 
the  State ;  but  the  particular  tratuportation  for  which  the  charge  is  made  must  be 
wholly  within  the  State.  If  it  be  partly  within  and  partly  without,  the  State  cannot 
regulate  that  within  and  leave  the  Federal  power  to  act  on  that  without,  but  has  no 
control  whatever  over  the  charges  for  such  transportation.  It  is  in  the  veiy  nature 
of  the  thing  itself  not  local  or  of  domestic  concern,  and  the  States  have  no  more 
power  by  such  a  coustraction  or  characterization  to  regulate  the  rates  by  the  uniform 
legislation  suggested  by  the  section  of  the  act  just  quoted  than  they  have  to  so  reg- 
ulate the  rates  of  postage  or  the  weights  of  coins. 

The  definition  of  interstate  commerce  *  *  *  is  fixed,  whether  Congress  has  acted 
or  not,  and  the  real  question,  as  to  the  States,  always  is  twofold — does  the  proposed 
law  act  upon  the  commerce  itself,  or  does  it  act  only  on  the  instrumentality  f  If  the 
first,  it  is  always  void ;  if  the  second,  its  validity  depends  on  the  circumstances. 

In  concludiug  bis  review  of  the  leading  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  Hammond  said : 

The  whole  list,  from  Gibbons  r«.  Ogden,  9  Wheatou,  1,  and  Brown  vs.  Maryland,  12 
Wheatou,  419,  to  the  latest,  point  with  reasonable  certainty  to  the  line  between  valid 
and  invalid  legislation  by  the  States.  The  Granger  Cases  must  take  their  places  in 
this  line  and  conform  to  it,  for  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of  any  purpose  to  over- 
rule the  other  cascH,  and  an  abundant  manifestation  in  subsequent  cases  of  adherence 
to  them.  They  show  that  the  States  may  t«x,  inspect,  police,  and  in  other  abundant 
ways  by  the  exercise  of  any  kind  bf  power  they  possess,  regulate  the  agencies^ and  in- 
strumentalities of  interstate  commerce ;  they  may  dig  canals,  build  railroads,  im- 
prove rivers  and  harbors,  establish  ferries,  build  wharves,  construct  dams  and  bridges,. 
and  control  pilotage  ;  or  they  may  authorize  persons  and  corporations  to  do  all  these- 
things,  aud  regulate  them  after  they  are  constructed  or  established ;  but  neither  in 
their  taxation,  their  inspection,  their  policing,  nor  other  exercise  of  power  can  they 
by  their  regulations  act  directly  on  the  commerce,  as  these  cases  define  it,  betweet> 
ilie  States,    Aa  to  that;  until  Congress  acts,  the  commerce  must  be  free. 
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Jn  Moran  vs.  New  Orlean?(112  U.  S,,  69),  a  municipal  ordinance  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  establish  the  rate  of  license  for  professions, 
callings,  and  business  avocations,  which  directed  a  tax  to  be  collected 
from  persons  running  tow-boats  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
New  Orleans,  was  held  to  be  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States 
and  unconstitutional. 

If  any  further  evidence  of  the  views  of  the  court  be  needed  it  can  be 
found  in  one  of  its  latest  decisions,  in  the  case  of  Gloucester  Ferry  Com- 
pany V8.  Pennsylvania  (114  U.  S.,  196),  decided  April  13, 1885.  The 
proceedings  resulted  from  an  attempt  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
to  collect  taxes  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  New  Jersey,  and  operated  a  ferry  across  the  Delaware 
River  between  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Philadelphia.  In  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  the  court  Mr.  Justice  Field  said : 

Transportation  implies  the  taking  up  of  persons  or  property  at  some  point  and 
putting  them  down  at  another.  A  tax,  therefore,  upon  snch  receiving  and  landing  of 
passengers  and  freight  is  a  tax  upon  their  transportation ;  that  is,  upon  the  commeFce 
between  the  two  States  involved  in  such  transportation.  It  matters  not  that  the  trans- 
portation 18  made  in  ferry-boats  which  pass  between  the  States  every  hour  of  the  day. 
The  means  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freight  between  the  States  does  not  change 
the  character  of  the  business  as  one  of  commerce,  nor  does  the  time  within  which  the 
distance  between  the  States  may  be  traversed.  Commerce  among  the  States  consists  of 
intercourse  and  traffic  between  their  citizens,  and  includes  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  and  the  navigation  of  public  waters  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities.  The  power  to  regulate  that  commerce, 
as  well  as  commerce  with  foreigu  nations,  vested  in  Congress,  is  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  rules  by  which  it  shall  be  governed,  that  is,  the  condiiiona  upon  which  it  shall 
he  conducted;  to  determine  when  it  shall  be  free  and  when  it  shall  be  subject  to  duties 
or  other  exactions.  The  power  also  embraces  within  its  control  all  the  instrumentali- 
Hea  by  which  that  commerce  may  be  carried  on,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
aided  and  encouraged.  The  subjects,  therefore,  upon  which  the  power  may  be  exerted 
are  of  infinite  variety.  While  with  reference  to  some  of  them,  which  are  local  and  lim- 
ited in  their  nature  or  sphere  of  operation,  the  States  may  prescribe  regulations  u»til 
Congress  intervenes  and  assumes  control  of  them,  yet,  when  they  are  national  in  their 
character  and  require  uniformity  of  regulation  affecting  alike  all  the  States,  the 
power  of  Congress  is  exclusive.  Necessarily  that  power  alone  can  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  are  ^  govern  the  whole  country.  And  it  needs  no  argument  to  show 
that  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  States,  which  consists  in  the 
transportation  of  persons  andproperty  between  them,  is  a  subject  of  national  character  and 
requires  uniformity  of  regulation.  Congress  alone,  therefore,  can  deal  with  such 
transportatiou ;  its  non-action  is  a  declaration  that  it  shall  remain  free  from  burdens 
imposed  by  State  legislation.  *  •  •  The  grant  of  power  is  general  in  its  terms, 
making  no  reference  to  the  agencies  by  which  commerce  may  be  carried  on.  It  in- 
clades  commerce  by  whomsoever  conducted,  whether  by  individuals  or  by  corpora- 
tions. 

And  what  could  be  more  explicit  than  the  declarations  of  the  court  in 
the  case  of  Brown  V8.  Houston  (114  U.  S.,  622),  decided  May  4, 1885  ! 
Si)eakiiig  for  an  unanimous  bench,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  said : 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  Is  granted  to  Congress 
in  terms  as  absolute  as  is  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  If 
not  in  all  respects  an  exclusive  power ;  if,  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  action, 
the  States  may  continue  to  regulate  matters  of  local  interest  only  incidentally  affect- 
ing foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  such  as  pilots,  wharves,  harbors,  roads,  bridges, 
tolls,  freights,  d^c,  still,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  Cooley  vs.  Board  of  War- 
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dens  of  Philadelphia,  12  Howard,  299, 319,  the  po\Ar  of  Congress  is  ezolusiye  whenever 
the  matter  is  national  in  its  character  or  admits  of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  reg- 
ulation; and  is  certainly  so  far  exclusive  that  no  State  has  power  to  make  any  law 
or  regulation  which  will  affect  the  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  and  trade  be- 
tween the  States,  as  Congress  has  left  it,  or  which  will  impose  any  discriminating 
burden  or  tax  upon  the  citizens  or  products  of  other  States  coming  or  brought  within 
its  jurisdiction.  *  *  *  So  long  as  Congress  does  uot  pass  any  law  to  regulate  oom- 
uicrce  Hmong  the  several  States  it  thereby  indicates  its  will  that  that  commerce  shall 
be  free  and  uutrammeled,  and  any  regulation  of  ttie  subject  by  the  States  is  repug- 
nant to  such  freedom.  This  has  frequently  been  laid  down  as  law  in  the  judgments 
of  this  court.  *  *  *  In  short,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  the  settled  doctrine  of  this 
court  at  this  day  that  a  State  can  no  more  regulate  or  impede  conmierce  among  the 
several  States  than  it  can  regulate  or  impede  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

These  two  decisions,  it  will  be  observed,  have  been  delivered  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  at  which  the  question  of  regulating  inter- 
state commerce  was  prominently  under  consideration. 

What  is  meant  by  regulation. 

The  decisions  already  quoted  indicate  very  plainly  the  meaning  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  tlie  word  *' regulate,'- as  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thej'  show  that  regulation  has  almost  as  wide  and  varied  a  mean- 
ing as  commerce.  In  its  ordinary  signification  it  means  the  prescribing 
of  rules  for  the  carrying  on  of  commerce,  including  both  transportation 
and  traffic,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  that.  The  power  to  regulate  not  only 
carrii^s  with  it  the  power  to  i)revent  the  obstruction  of  commerce,  but 
also  to  facilitate  it  by  whatever  means  will  best  answer  the  purpose- 
As  was  said  b^^  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mobile  vs.  Kimball — 

That  power  is  indeed  without  limitation.  It  authorizes  Congress  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  upon  which  commerce,  in  all  its  forms,  shall  be  conducted,  •  «  •  ^Qd 
to  adopt  measures  to  promote  its  growth  and  insure  its  safety. 

This  power  has  been  freely  exercised  by  Congress,  although  hereto- 
fore it  has  been  used  mainly  for  the  government  of  commerce  upon  the 
water.  Under  this  power  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public 
piers  have  been  established,  and  there  have  been  numerous  statutes 
enacted  for  the  regulation  of  shipping,  while  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  in  improving  rivers  and  harbors  under  the 
same  power. 

j^nd  in  two  instances  Congress  has,  without  auestioiif  exercised  the 
same  power  by  enacting  statutes  applying  directly  to  the  management 
of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  transportation. 

The  first  act  of  tliis  character  was  that  of  July  15, 1866,  which  author- 
ized railroads  chartered  by  the  States  to  carry  passengers  and  freights 
from  State  to  State,  and  to  receive  compensation  therefor,  and  to  con- 
nect with  roads  of  other  States  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines. 

The  second  was  that  of  October  1,  1873,  which  prohibited  railways 
forming  part  of  an  interstate  line  and  vessels  transporting  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  or  other  animals  from  State  to  State,  from  confining  the  same  in 
cars,  boats,  or  vessels  for  more  than  twenty-eight  hours  consecutively, 
without  unloading  the  same  for  water,  rest,  and  feeding,  for  at  least  five 
consecutive  hours. 

The  decisions  to  which  reference  has  been  made  conclusively  estab- 
lish, in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  following  propositions  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress,  under  the  commercial  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  regulate  all  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  within  the 
United  States : 
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(1)  Commerce^  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution^  includes  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property  from  pUice  to  place  by  railroad, 

(2)  Commerce  among  the  States  includes  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  from  a'pUice  in  one  State  to  a  plaice  in  another  State,    Inter- 
state commerce  w  all  commerce  that  concerns  more  States  than  one^  and  em 
braces  all  tra/nsportation  which  begins  in  one  State  and  end^  in  or  passes 
through  anotfier  State. 

(3)  The  power  to  regulate  such  commerce  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress 
without  any  limitations  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  or  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  its  discretion  for  the  public  tcelfare. 

(4)  The  States  being  without  power  to  regulate  interstate  transportation^ 
the  people  must  look  to  Congress  alone  for  whatever  regulation  may  be  nec- 
essary as  to  interstate  commerce. 

THE  LEGAL.  STATUS  OF  THE  COMMON   GABBIER. 

Having  considered  the  judicial  constraction  given  to  commerce,  State 
and  interstate,  and  to  the  power  to  regahite  such  commerce,  it  is  proper 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  legal  status  of  the  railroads,  the  medium  through 
which  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  inland  commerce  is  carried  on. 
Bailroads  are  everywhere  recognized  as  common  carriers.  They  are  so 
treated  by  the  conrts,  and  are  held  liable  for  the  performance  of  such 
daties  as  devolve  upon  common  carriers  under  the  law.  In  his  work  on 
"Common  Carriers"  Chitty  says:   . 

The  oommon  carrier  is  defined  to  be  one  who  by  the  ancient  law  held,  as  it  were,  a 
public  office,  and  was  bound  to  the  public,  and  who  to  become  liable  as  a  common 
carrier  must  exercise  the  business  of  carrying  as  a  public  employment  and  must  under- 
take to  carry  goods  for  all  persons  indiscriminately,  and  hold  himself  out  as  ready  to 
engage  in  the  transportation  of  goods  for  hire  as  a  business  and  not  as  a  casual  occu- 
pation. 

Justice  Story  defines  a  common  carrier  as  one  who  undertakes  for 
hire  or  reward  to  transport  the  goods  of  such  as  choose  to  employ  him 
fix)m  place  to  place.  Chitty,  Kent,  Story,  and  the  law  writers  generally 
have  given  substantially  the  same  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  com- 
mon carrier.  A  common  carrier  may  be  a  person  engaged  in  transport- 
ing the  goods  Qf  such  persons  as  choose  to  employ  him  by  the  use  of  a 
wagon,  stage-coach,  canal-boat  or  other  vessel  on  the  lake  or  high  seas, 
or  by  operating  a  railroad. 

Hence  it  was  decided  that  the  lighterman  who  carried  goods  between 
wharves  and  ships  for  any  person  who  chose  to  employ  him  was  a  com- 
mon carrier.  He  who  holds  himself  out  to  the  world  as  prepai*ed  to 
carry  all  goods  brought  to  him  must  be  ready  aud  able  to  perform  all 
that  he  advertises  to  do.  He  must  at  least  be  prepared  to  do  all  that 
he  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  aud  to  perform  the  service  in  a 
safe  and  suitable  manner.  A  common  carrier  must  be  able  to  carry  for 
all  alike,  and  cannot  show  any  preferences  without  making  himself  lia- 
ble for  damages.  Much  is  heard  amoug  the  people  about  the  giving  of 
undue  preferences  to  one  man  or  one  community  as  against  another. 
Under  the  common  law  a  common  carrier  has  no  right  to  give  prefer- 
.  ences,  and  is  liable  in  an  action  for  damages  for  accepting  for  transpor- 
tation the  goods  of  one  man  in  preference  to  another,  or  for  granting 
favors  to  one  over  another  in  l^u)  amount  charged  for  similar  service. 
Hutchinson,  in  his  work  on  common  carriers,  says  that — 

The  very  definition  of  a  common  carrier  excludes  the  ri^ht  to  grant  monopolies  or 
to  give  special  or  unequal  preferences.  It  implies  indifference  as  to  whom  they  may 
serve,  and  an  equal  readiness  to  serve  all  who  iuay  apply  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 

pliCAtiOB. 
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It  will  be  seeu  by  the  foregoing  brief  geueral  statement  of  the  law 
as  applied  to  common  carriers  that  no  common  carrier  has  the  right 
nnder  the  common  law  to  discriminate  between  persons  or  places,  or 
to  give  preferences  in  any  manner.  The  theory  of  the  common  law  is 
that  all  who  are  situated  alike  mast  be  treated  alike.  Unjust  discrimi- 
nation is  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  against  the  management  of  rail- 
roads in  the  conduct  of  business,  and  gives  rise  to  much  of  the  press- 
ure upon  Congress  fdr  regulative  legislation.  The  railroad  companies 
do  not  recognize  as  they  should  the  fact  that  they  sustain  a  different  re- 
lation to  the  public  from  persons  engaged  in  ordinary  business  enter- 
prises. Eailroad  companies  are  not  disposed  to  reganl  themselves  '^  as 
holding  a  public  office  and  bound  to  the  public,"  as  expressed  in  the 
ancient  law.  They  do  not  deal  with  all  citizens  alike.  They  dis- 
criminate between  iiersons  and  between  places,  and  the  States  and 
Congress  are  consequently  called  on  to  in  some  way  enforce  the  plain 
principles  of  the  common  law  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
the  unlawful  conduct  of  common  carriers  in  carrying  on  the  commerce 
of  the  country. 

If  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  has  over  and  over  again  been 
interpreted  by  the  courts,  in  relation  to  the  legal  status  and  duties  of 
railroads  towards  the  public,  were  enforced,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  either  the  States  or  the  National  Government  to  take  any  action 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  commerce,  either  State  or  interstate. 
But  the  law  is  not  enforced,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
.plained,  and  the  experience  of  all  States  and  nations  where  railroads 
have  been  built  shows  that  the  people  cannot  with  safety  rely.upon  the 
ordinary  common  law  remedies  to  protect  them  against  unjust  discrim- 
ination and  extortion.  In  the  language  of  one  gentleman  who  came 
before  this  committee,  "  the  ordinary  courts  are  open  theoretically,  but 
they  are  closed  practically  to  the  individual  man  who  has  a  grievance.^ 
The  man  imposed  upon  by  a  railroad  company  in  his  dealings  with  it 
has  under  the  common  law  his  right  of  action  against  the  company  for 
damages,  and  can  go  into  court  to  enforce  his  right,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  in  most  cases  he  does  not  do  so  because  he  cannot  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense,  and  especially  because  of  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  necessary  proof  to  sustain  his  action.  Hence  it  is  that  statutes 
have  been  passed  in  aid  of  the  common  law,  in  many  States  the  rule  of 
evidence  being  changed  ia  causes  between  the  people  and  the  railroads 
and  provision  made  for  commissions  or  special  tribunals  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  deemed  best  to  discuss  the  law  in  relation  to  the  care  and 
delivery  of  goods  by  common  carriers,  or  the  loss  of  goods  in  possession 
of  such  carriers,  or  the  exceptions  to  the  carriei^s  liability  under  the  law 
as  to  passengers  or  goods,  as  such  a  discussion  would  require  more 
space  than  it  would  be  proper  to  use  in  this  report. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  RAILROAD  TO  THE  COMMUNITY  AND  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENTAL  AUTHORIIY.— THE  OBLIGATIONS  IMPOSED  BY  ITS 
PUBLIC  NATURE  AND   ITS  EXERCISE   OP  A  PUBLIC  FUNCTION. 

As  a  common  carrier  and  as  the  privileged  manager  of  the  business 
of  transportation  upon  a  public  highway,  the  relations  and  obligations 
of  the  railroad  to  the  community  and  to  the  governmental  authority  are 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary  corporation  which  does 
not  enjoy  similar  exclusive  privileges  or  perform  a  public  function.  In 
the  very  nature  of  these  distixictions  and  in  the  peculiar  relations  they 
occasion  are  to  be  found  the  reasons  which  justify  and  render  necessary 
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the  legislative  regulation  of  the  railroad  corporations  engaged  in  the 
business  of  transportation  for  the  public  convenience.  The  State  pri- 
marily gains  its  right  to  exercise  such  regulation  because  the  railroad 
proper,  as  a  line  of  communication,  is  a  public  highway,  and  necessarily 
subject  to  the  same  supervision  a^  any  other  public  road.  But  this  right 
might  perhaps  be  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  the  same  degree  of  super- 
vision as  roads  and  highways  are  subject  to,  and  might  not  extend  to 
the  management  of  the  business  carried  on  by  the  railroad  company, 
if  based  upon  this  ground  alone.  As  the  State  itself,  in  this  country, 
has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  construct  and  operate  this  class  of  high- 
ways, that  work  has  been  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  it  has  been 
the  universal  policy,  first  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  since  of  con* 
venience,  to  place  the  construction  and  management  of  the  railroad  in 
the  hands  of  an  artificisJ  person,  which  assumed  the  duties  of  the  State 
in  this  respect,  and  in  return  was  authorized  to  collect  tolls  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  operation  and  maintenailce,  and  to  yield  a  reasonable  re- 
turn upon  the  capital  invested. 

The  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  railroad  corporations,  is  that 
they  might  undertake  a  duty  which  the  State  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  perform,  and  to  that  extent  they  exercise  a  public  function.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty  private  capital  was  invested,  for  the  use  of 
which  it  was  proper  that  due  return  should  be  made.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and 
operation.  As  the  most  convenient  and  equitable  method  of  raising 
whatever  amounts  should  be  needed  for  these  purposes,  such  corporations 
have  been  authorized  to  collect  these  amounts  from  the  persons  making 
use  of  the  facilities  for  transportation  afforded  by  the  railroad ;  or,  iu 
other  words,  to  place  this  burden,  which  must  in  some  w«ay  be  borne  by 
the  people,  upon  the  passengers  and  freight  transported  instead  of  upon 
the  property  of  the  entire  community,  as  other  taxes  are  commonly 
levied.  By  granting  railroad  corporations  authority  to  thus  levy  a  tax 
upon  commerce,  even  with  the  expressed  or  implied  reservation  tbat 
their  charges  should  be  reasonable,  they  were  necessarily  given  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  right,  at  least,  so  far  as  their  own  highways  were  con- 
cerned, and  the  fact  that  such  a  corporation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  monop- 
oly is  a  stronger  and  broader  reason  why  it  should  be  subject  to  the 
control  and  regulation  of  the  State,  and  widely  extends  the  jurisdiction 
and  rights  of  the  State  in  that  respect.  And  as  the  agents  of  the 
State  in  supplying  the  community  with  facilities  for  transportation,  the 
railroad  corporations  necessarily  rest  under  the  same  obligations  to 
deal  fairly  and  equitably  with  all  its  citizens,  without  favoritism  or  dis- 
crimination, as  the  State  itself. 

The  public  nature  of  these  corporations  has  been  uniformly  maintaini'd 
by  the  courts  and  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  In  Massaehusetts, 
for  example,  as  Judge  Kussell,  the  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission, 
stated  to  the  committee : 

Oar/snpreme  oonrt  has  always  held  very  strictly  the  doctrine  that  railroad  corpora- 
tions are  public  corporations,  created  solely  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  A  great  many  years  ago  Mr.  Choate  said  to  the  leg- 
alatore,  "Railroads  are  made  for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for  the  railroads;" 
and  that  idea  has  been  adopted  by  the  supreme  court  in  this  State.  The  doctrine 
that  a  railroad  corporation  is  a  public  corporation,  existing  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  and  not  of  the  stockholders,  has  been  stated  by  Chief- Justice  Shaw  and 
Justice  Gray,  who  was  lately  our  chief-justice,  as  strongly  and  as  clearly  as  ever  any 
granger  asked  to  have  it  stated.    (Testimony,  p.  301.) 
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These  principles  are  well  settled,  and  since  the  decisions  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  "Granger  Cases"  brought  the 
railroads  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  obligations  they  have  been  sub- 
stantially conceded.  But  when  we  consider  the  imperial  influence 
which  these  most  mighty  engines  of  civilization  can  exercise  upon  the 
development,  progress,  and  commerce  of  the  country,  making  possible 
the  ruin  or  prosperity  of  cities,  States,  or  even  larger  areas  of  our  terri- 
tory by  the  exercise  of  their  power,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  State 
possesses  the  right  to  supervise  and  regulate  the  administration  of  such 
imperial  power  upon  the  broad  ground  of  public  policy,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  a  railroad  corporation  managefs  a  public  highway,  exer- 
cises a  public  function,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly. 

The  extent  of  the  obligations  of  the  railroad  to  the  State  and  of  the 
State  to  the  railroad  is  well  expressed  by  the  railroad  commissioners  of 
!Ncw  York,  who,  in  a  report  to  the  legislature  of  that  State,  summarize 
their  conclusions  upon  the  subject  as  follows : 

A  common  carrier  thus  created  becomes  at  commou  law  a  quasi  public  servant, 
bound,  as  the  price  of  its  privileges  conferred,  to  carry  all  persons  and  property  offered 
to  it  for  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation,  and  with  due  regard  to  public  safety  and 
convenience.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State,  either  in  the  original  charter,  or 
by  subsequent  legislative  or  other  action,  to  see  that  the  citizen  has  service  to  which 
he  is  thus  entitled,  to  prevent  railroads  from  assuming  rights  and  privileges  not 
granted,  to  compel  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  to  reqiiire  the  performance  of  duties 
assumed.  No  less  has  the  railroad  at  least  a  well-recognized  equitable  right  to  insist 
that  the  State  shall  guard  its  property ;  that  it  shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
its  chartered  privileges,  and  that  subsequent  legislation  shall  not  exceed  the  limits 
above  stated. 

This  position  towards  its  citizens  and  towards  its  railroads  the  State  ever  and  un- 
ceasingly occupies.  For  instance,  the  right  conferred  to  impose  and  collect  fares  and 
freight  rates  is  the  permission  of  the  State  to  exact  from  transportation  and  com- 
merce a  tax  in  return  for  a  public  service  required  of  and  performed  by  the  railroad. 
The  amount  of  this  tax,  in  a  just  and  equitable  view,  and  based  on  a  public  policy 
which  duly  regards  good  faith,  and  which  is  liberal  enough  to  promote  and  sustain 
prompt,  efficient,  and  constantly  improving  service  on  the  part  of  railroads,  is  that 
amount  which  will  pay  expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  of  the  corporation 
invested. 

To  keep  the  tax  within  this  limit  is  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  its  crtizeDs ;  to 
sustain  it  at  this  point  is  the  corporation's  right,  in  the  enforcement  of  which  the 
State  ought  not  to  interfere. 

The  relations  of  the  railroad  to  the  community  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  complicated  by  its  corporate  character,  and  by  the  difference 
between  an  investment  in  a  railroad  and  in  an  ordinary  individual  com- 
mercial enterprise.  As  the  construction  of  a  railroad  is  usually  an  un- 
dertaking of  too  great  magnitude  for  the  limited  capital  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, or  even  of  two  or  three  individuals,  it  necessarily  requires  the 
combination  of  private  capital  in  a  corporation ;  such  an  investment 
a«  necessarily  becomes  largely  a  speculative  one,  because  of  the  risks 
taken  by  the  investor.  By  placing  his  capital  in  a  corporation,  the  in- 
dividual loses  control  of  it,  and  must  take  the  chance  of  having  it  man- 
aged to  th^  best  advantage  by  others,  and  of  being  fairly  dealt  with  by 
them.  But  this  is  not  his  only  risk.  He  cannot  ex|>ect  any  immediate 
return  from  his  investment.  He  must  look  to  the  future  success  of  the 
enterprise,  not  only  for  his  profit,  but  for  an  opportunity  to  turn  his  cap- 
ital into  other  channels.  Unless  he  is  fairly  treated,  and  the  enterprise  be- 
comes a  profitable  one,  he  loses  not  only  his  expected  profits,  but  his  en- 
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tire  investment  as  well.  He  cannot  recall  his  capital  if  it  is  any  object 
to  do  so.  The  merchant  who  finds  it  necessary  to  discontinne  operations 
because  of  the  stress  of  competition,  of  unexpected  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  trade,  or  of  continued  business  depression,  can  pocket  his 
losses,  and  either  close  out  his  business  or  transfer  his  stock  to  another 
field  without  perhaps  seriously  impairing  his  origiual  capital.  No  such 
alternatives  are  open  to  a  railroad  corporation.  If  built  where  it  was 
not  needed,  or  if  located  in  a  region  where  there  is  not  enough  traffic 
to  support  it — facts  that  cannot  always  be  determined  in  advance^its 
rails  cannot  be  taken  up  and  transferred  to  a  be  tter  field,  nor  can  it  afitbrd 
to  suspend  operations.  The  capital  expended  is  permanently  invested  in 
the  enterprise  ^br  weal  or  for  woe,  and  the  i  nvcs  tor's  only  hope  of  legitimate 
profit  is  in  its  success.  Such  investments,  therefore,  assume  very  largely 
a  speculative  cliaracter,  in  which  i>rofit4S  are  hoped  for  commensurate  with 
the  risks  assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  advantages 
to  be  considered  in  this  form  of  investment.  Whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come, the  investor  knows  exactly  the  extent  of  his  liability.  If  the  cor- 
poration goeai  to  the  wall,  he  loses  his  money,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
Somebody  else  comes  into  possession  of  tlie  property,  but  he  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  make  good  the  corporation's  indebtedness.  This  protec- 
tion is  needed  by  small  investors,  and  without  them  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain  the  aggregations  of  capital  which  have  been  required 
tor  the  construction  of  railroads,  but  the  naturally  speculative  charac- 
ter of  these  investments  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  those  able  to  secure  the  control  of  the  combinations  of  capital 
thus  brought  together.  Railroad  corporations  have  been  organized  and 
manipulated  by  speculators;  rings  within  rings  have  controlled  their 
operations  and  fattened  on  their  revenues ;  "  railroad  wrecking  "  has  be- 
come a  fine  art ;  values  have  been  made  to  fluctuate  wildly,  without  due 
cause ;  panics  have  been  occasioned  by  the  magnitude  of  these  opera- 
tions; and  the  whole  railroad  system,  as  well  as  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  will  suffer  for  years  from  the  eftects  of  those  eras  of  mad  specu- 
lation which  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all. 

Few  railway  properties  in  this  country  have  escaped  the  injurious 
effects  of  speculative  manipulation.  The  processes  through  which  they 
have  passed  are  familiar,  and  the  result  has  been  a  fierceness  of  compe- 
tition that  stopped  at  no  form  of  discrimination,  reckless  rate  war^  and 
a  lack  of  stability  and  uniformity  that  has  given  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty to  all  commercial  transactions. 

SOME  OP  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  EFFECTIVE  STATE  REGULATION. 

Any  absolute  or  comprehensive  regulation  of  the  railroad  system  of 
the  United  States  would  include  the  official  supervision  of  every  step 
taken  from  the  granting  of  a  charter,  and  selection  of  a  route  on  through 
all  the  financial  operations  incidental  to  the  organization  of  a  company 
and  the  construction  of  the  line,  and  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  man- 
agement after  the  road  begins  business.  While  ample  authority  for 
such  thorough  supervision  unquestionably  exists,  the  powers  of  the 
States  and  of  the  General  Government  are  so  divided  as  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impracticable,  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  regulation 
applicable  alike  in  all  the  details  mentioned  to  the  entire  system.  The 
States  have  chartered  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  and  there  can 
be  no  assurance  of  concert  of  action  among  them,  or  of  any  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  their  legislation  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  charters  or 
the  control  of  the  financial  operations  of  sucb  corfiorations  when  or- 
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ganized.    It  was  with  this  difficulty  in  view  that  Mr.  Simoa  Sterne  made 
the  following  suggestion : 

I  recognize  the  difficulty,  and  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that  qnestion, 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  pass  a  constitatlonal  amendment  to  clothe  the  Gren- 
eral  Government  with  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  within  the  sev-. 
eral  States,  for  the  purpose  of  chartering  interstate  lines  and  assigning  to  existing 
State  lines  fields,  and  prohably,  without  such  a  constitutional  amendment,  whatever 
exercise  of  power  Congress  may  see  fit  to  put  forth  may  be  challenged,  and  probably 
will  be  challenged,  in  the  courts,  as  an  impairment  of  the  rights  of  the  States;  but 
it  is  well  to  recognize  a  difliculty  which  presents  itself  on  the  outset  of  the  question, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  what  we  are  doing  is  not  merely  a  •  tentative  meas- 
ure until  we  can  produce  more  far-reaching  and  wider  results  by  changes  in  the  or- 
ganic law.     (Testimony,  p.  57.) 

It  was  also  urged  by  the  same  witness  that  the  concentrated  powers 
of  these  great  instrumentalities  of  commerce  had  in  various  States 
proved  too  powerful  for  the  State  Gk)vernmeut.    His  words  were : 

I  do  not  say  that  in  a  hypercritical  mood,  but  it  is  in  human  nature  that  it  should 
be  so.  You  get  an  institution  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  with  its  150,000,000  of 
capital,  or  an  institution  like  the  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  or  the  Northwest- 
em  Railroad,  running  through  several  States,  and  you  concentrate  that  power  at  any 
State  capital,  the  temptations  are  almost  irresistible  to  bow  to  the  powers  that  be, 
even  if  not  corruptly,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  its  favor,  on  the  part  of  an  ambi- 
tious young  legislator  who  is  a  lawyer  and  who  desires  to  be  appointed  as  counsel  for 
the  company  in  a  particular  district,  and  thus  to  make  himself  a  member  of  like  in- 
struments of  commerce  and  of  influence.  They  have,  like  every  other  great  agency, 
means  of  corruption  that  are  not  merely  pecuniary.  Then,  the  press  is  under  their 
influence  to  a  considerable  extent ;  they  are  large  advertisers ;  and  it  becomes  a  seri- 
ous consideration  in  this  country  whether,  independent  of  the  question  of  freight 
charges  and  passenger  traffic  and  individual  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
general  weal  it  is  not  essential  that  these  instrumentalities  should  be  subordinated 
to  the  General  Government.    (Testimony,  p.  67.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  to  which  the  influences  alluded 
to  have  been  used,  the  fundamental  difficulties  arising  from  the  consti- 
tutional organization  of  our  dual  system  of  State  and  National  Govern- 
ment preclude  the  possibility  of  effective  and  satisfactory  regulation  of 
the  business  of  transportation  by  the  States  alone.  The  difficulty  oc- 
casioned by  this  division  of  power  and  jurisdiction  between  the  States 
and  the  General  Government  is  encountered  at  every  step  taken  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  devise  a  plan  of  regulation.  Nevertheless,  while 
the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  might  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
giving  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  the  operations  of  the  entire 
railroad  system  to  the  General  Government,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  a  constitutional  amendment  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  actual  trial  that  the  powers  now  possessed  by  Congress 
cannot  be  exercised  effectively. 

In  several  of  the  decisions  already  quoted,  the  courts  have  pointed 
out  the  impracticability  of  allowing  each  State  to  impose  such  restric* 
tions  as  it  pleased  upon  the  commerce  passing  into,  through,  or  beyond 
its  borders,  and  have  confined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State's  authority  to 
the  commerce  originating  and  terminating  within  its  own  domain,  that 
which  is  strictly  domestic.  Commerce  must  be  State  or  interstate,  and 
either  can  be  subject  to  but  one  jurisdiction  and  set  of  regulations. 
This  is  evidently  the  only  safe  rule.  The  disastrous  effects  of  any  otbei 
construction  need  irot  be  enlarged  upon. 
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lu  the  exercise  of  their  undoabted  right  to  regalate,  the  States  have 
been  hampered  by  their  inability  to  apply  their  regnlations  to  inter- 
state commerce,  which  comprises,  in  most  instances,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  business  transacted  within  their  borders  by  railroads.  The  es- 
sence of  the  effective  regulation  of  business  transactions  is  equality 
and  uniformity,  and  this  is  impossible  as  to  two  transactions  alike  in 
every  other  respect  when  one  reaches  across  a  State  line  and  the  other 
does  not.  In  the  controversies  that  naturally  arose  over  these  questions 
in  dilierent  States,  as  the  records  of  the  courts  demonstrate,  the  rail- 
road companies  have  not  hesitated  at  every  opportunity  to  insist  upon 
and  take  advantage  of  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  Congress 
show  that  they  have  been  equally  swift  to  maintain  and  to  deprecate 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  States  whenever  national  regulation 
has  been  proposed.  With  its  authority  restricted  to  less  than  half  of 
the  business  operations  of  the  transportation  companies  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction,  the  obstacles  encountered  by  a  State  in  the  exercise  of  a 
satisfactory  supervision  over  the  railroads  engaged  in  business  within 
its  borders  and  in  the  administration  of  equal  justice  to  all  its  citizens 
who  might  use  them  are  apparent.  When  these  difficulties,  with  all  the 
opportunities  they  present  lor  evasion  of  the  State's  authority,  are  un- 
derstood, it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  various  State  commis- 
sions should  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  has  been  expected  of  them,  but 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  the  beneficial  results  which  are  acknowledged  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  labors. 

IRRESPONSIBLE  RAILROAD  MANAGEMENT. 

,  In  the  consideration  of  the  proper  relations  of  the  railroad  to  the  State 
and  to  its  citizens  it  is  important  that  the  position  occupied  by  the  man- 
agement as  well  as  by  -the  railroad  should  be  clearly  understood.  The 
reckless  manner  in  which  railroads  are  often  managed  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  official  management  of  a  railroad,  which 
under  the  existing  methods  of  organization  may  be  irresponsible  and 
governed  by  selfish  personal  considerations,  and  the  corporation  itself 
as  representing  the  stockholders  and  investors  whose  property  is  con- 
trolled by  the  management.  Should  the  railroad  be  operated  mainly  in 
the  temporary  interest  of  the  managers  it  may  be  used  for  speculative 
purposes  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depreciate  or  destroy  the  value  of 
the  property,  thus  abusing  the  rights  of  the  owners  and  at  the  same 
time  necessarily  injuring  the  business  of  the  community.  Under  such 
conditions  the  true  interests  of  the  corporation  itself  are  not  properly 
recognized  and  served  by  the  managers,  who  lose  sight  of  the  law  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  corporation  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the  mu- 
tuality and  interdependence  of  the  interests  of  the  railroad  and  its  pa- 
trons. The  possibility  and  existence  of  irresponsible  railroad  manage- 
ment result  in  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  terms  that  aids  in  mystifying  the 
railroad  problem,  and  is  in  itself  an  evil  so  far-reaehing  in  its  effects  as 
to  call  for  special  consideration. 

If  it  were  proper  for  this  committee,  in  conducting  an  investigation 
of  such  a  general  character,  to  institute  comparisons  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  particular  roads  are  managed,  it  would  be  no  difficult  ta^k  to 
show  the  ^me  difference  in  results  between  responsible  and  irrespon- 
sible official  management  that  is  exhibited  in  all  other  business  enter- 
prises.   And  it  is  believed  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  complaints 
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made  agaiust  railroadH  iu  general,  if  specifications  should  be  called  for, 
would  entablinb  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  leading  corporations  iu 
the  country  succeed  in  so  far  recognizing  their  obligations  to  the  com- 
munity as  to  leave  little  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  dealings  with  them,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  evils  from  which  the  people  suffer  should  be  attributed  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  management  of  the  roads  most  complained  of  rather  than 
to  that  unavoidable  ueces^ty  which  such  officials  plead  in  justification 
of  their  methods,  or  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  organization  of  the 
entire  railroad  system,  or  to  the  absence  of  regulation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States 
has  reached  a  point  where  its  expansion  will  be  less  rapid  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  where  of  necessity  more  attention  must  and  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  science  of  management.  As  a  whole,  the  system  is  still  in 
a  formative  state,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  with  accuracy  the 
future  character  or  direction  of  its  development.  It  may  not  inaptly 
be  compared  to  a  youth  who  has  by  rapid  growth  attained  the  stature 
of  manhood,  but  whose  mental  and  moral  development  has  been  out- 
stripped by  his  physical  growth  and  does  not  yet  fairly  indicate  his 
future  character  or  disposition. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  for  some  of  the  best  railroad  prop- 
erties in  the  country,  possessing  no  greater  natural  advantages  than 
are  enjoyed  by  others  similarly  situated  but  less  successful,  to  be  so 
managed  as  to  give  occasion  for  no  special  complaint  from  any  quarter, 
and  the  further  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  smallest  proportion  of 
complaintj^  are  charged  against  the  more  prosperous  roads,  show  that 
in  the  railroad  business,  as  in  every  other,  honest  and  efficient  manage- 
ment is  the  wisest  and  most  profitable. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  there  is  at  least  ground  for  hope  that  the 
evils  directly  resulting  from  reckless  and  irresponsible  railroad  man> 
agement  may  iu  time  bring  their  own  remedy,  and  that  the  demand  may 
some  time  cease  for  officials  whose  usefulness  is  measured  by  their  capac- 
ity to  deceive  and  cheat  their  competitors.  Until  that  period  arrives, 
reliance  must  be  had  upon  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  inequitable 
and  reprehensible  practices  which  have  become  recognized  features  of 
railway  management. 

While  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  recognize  the  distinction  that  may 
exist  between  a  raMroad  as  a  corporation  and  itjs  management,  it  is 
equally  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  measures  which  may  be  for  the 
intercb.  of  individual  shippers  may  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  evils  which  individuals  see  most  plainly  are  those  which 
directly  afioct  themselves,  and  the  tendency  is  to  suggest  and  ask  for 
measures  o^  regulation  calculated  to  remedy  the  particular  difficulty 
with  which  each  person  comes  in  contact.  It  is  natural  that  these 
questions  should  usually  be  looked  at  from  a  local  standpoint,  but  the 
legislator  must  take  a  broader  view  of  them.  The  true  interests  of  a 
railroad  corporation  are  identical  with  those  of  the  community  as  an 
entirety,  and  the  true  principle  which  should  govern  the  action  of  leg- 
idators  and  railroad  officials  is  lost  sight  of  when  undue  preference  is 
given  to  the  interests  of  any  particular  class  or  locality,  either  by  the 
managers  of  the  road  or  by  the  legislation  enacted  for  its  regulation ; 
and  this  is  equally  true  whether  the  attempt  be  made  to  unduly  favor 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  or  to  artificially  build  up  certain  cities 
or  localities,  or  to  extend  undue  advantages  to  those  engaged  in  any 
given  industry  or  branch  of  trade. 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  STOCKHOLDERS. 

It  is  a  singalar  feature  of  the  existing  ooDdition  of  affairs  that  legis- 
lation is  now  asked  of  Congress,  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
stockholders  almost  as  urgently  as  for  years  pa4st  it  hi\^  been  sought  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  who  use,  but  do  not  own,  the  railroads. 
This  demand  was  voiced  by  Mr.  George  R.  Blanchard,  a  recognized 
representative  of  the  railroad  interest,  who  based  the  request  upon  the 
following  grounds : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  owes  the  investors  iu  the  securities  of  legally 
organized  railroads  just  as  much  protection  and  encouragement  as  it  owes  the  farm- 
ersy  who  are  not  Investors  in,  but  do  greatly  use,  these  railroads.  In  other  words,  the 
broad  idea  of  every  national  legislator  I  have  ever  met  is  that  his  duties  extend  to  all 
classes  of  people.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  widespread  ruin  that  has  come  npon  the 
thousands  of  investors  (not  the  speculators)  of  this  country  by  cut,  preferential,  and 
therefore  discriminating,  and  unstable  rates,  in  the  last  four  years,  as  compared  with 
the  absoence  of  rain  to  the  farmers  of  this  countrv.  The  bona  fide  investors  have 
lost  millions  ont  of  their  pockets  from  the  voluntary  reductions  iu  rates  or  the  con- 
tests of  their  companies,  but  from  whatever  cause  they  have  iu  every  case  benefited 
the  farmers  and  others ;  and  I  say  that  one  of  the  views  your  committee  ought  to 
hold  is  the  equally  interested  and  just  protection  of  the  investors  who  own  the  rail- 
ways, as  weU  as  the  receiver  and  sender  of  traffic  over  them  that  do  not  own  them. 
(Testimony,  p.  161.) 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  who  are  the  investors  in  railways,  Mr. 
Blanchard  said : 

I  believe  the  books  of  sound  railway  companies  will  show  that  about  80  percent,  of 
their  bonds  are  held  by  a  class  known  as  investors  and  bondholders,  and  the  remain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  are  spread  throngh  small  holders  iu  all  the  avenues  of  life. 

While,  as  carefully  expressed  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  justice  of  the 
claim  that  the  stockholding  interest  is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of 
protection  and  consideration  as  that  of  the  patrons  of  the  railroads 
may  be  admitted,  it  seems  impracticable  for  Congress  to  devise  specific 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  stockholders,  for  the  reasons  suggested 
by  Mr.  Sterne,  as  follows : 

I  take  it  Congress  will  meet  with  considerable  difficulty  in  any  attempt  to  protect 
the  stockholding  interest.  As  a  rule  railway  corporations  have  been  chartered  by 
the  States  and  not  by  the  General  Government.  Therefore,  as  to  their  relations  to 
the  stockholder  and  to  the  investor,  they  will  claim  entire  immunity  from  Congress- 
ional legislation  in  that  respect ;  and  any  law  you  may  recommend  the  passage  of, 
and  that  may  finally  get  npon  the  statute-book,  which  will  attempt  the  regulation  of 
the  financial  relations  of  the  corporation  to  its  stockholders,  or  the  director  to  its 
stockholders,  will  meet  with  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  oorpo- 
porations  as  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  that  is  not  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, for  in  that  respect  they  do  not  perform  any  public  function,  but  that  is  a  pri-' 
vate  relation  between  the  stockholder  and  the  corporation,  and  if  the  directors  see 
fit  to  dietit  and,  swindle  the  stockholders  it  is  none  of  the  business  of  Congress,  for 
they  are  responsible  to  the  particular  States  which  gave  them  their  charters  and 
creat'Od  th«ir  organizations.  Otherwise  I  should  suggest  that  but  for  that  difficulty 
of  power  it  would  be  your  duty  to  recommend  some  form  of  protection  to  stock- 
holders analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  England,  where  the  stockholding  interest. 
as  better  protected  than  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  English  law  as  the  stock- 
holding interest  of  the  individual  shareholder  increases  his  relative  voting  power 
decreases.  A  man  has  one  vote  for  every  share  up  to  ten ;  then  he  has  one  vote  for 
eveiy  five  shares  up  to  one  hundred,  and  then  one  for  every  ten  beyond  that;  so  that 
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his  progressive  power  does  not  increase  arithmetically  with  his  increase  of  stockhold- 
ing interest.  The  small  shareholder  is  protected  by  the  English  legislation  throngh- 
ont,  so  that  he  is  not  overslaughed  by  the  large  stockholding  interest.  Then  they 
have  a  much  more  direct  responsibility  of  thedirectors  to  the  corporation.  They  are 
required  to  advertise  semi-aunnal  meetings,  to  have  them  at  certain  public  places, 
and  they  are  required  to  do  many  things  in  the  way  of  reports  which  we  have  neg- 
lected to  provide  for.  Perhaps  the  most  potent  and  beneficial  resnlt  that  oonld  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  legislative  methods  as  between  the  direc- 
tors and  the  stockholding  interest  is  the  introduction  of  som^  system  of  minority  • 
representation  in  boards  of  direction,  so  that  the  board  of  directors  would  be  a  reduced 
photograph  of  the  whole  stockholding  interest.     (Testimony,  p.  82. ) 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  UNNECESSARY  RAILROADS. 

The  committee  has  been  impressed  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
witnesses  examined  agreed  in  attributing  the  evils  most  complained  of  to 
transactions  which  have  been  made  possible  by  the  lax  general  legislation 
of  the  several  States,-such  as  the  construction  of  unnecessary  railroads 
for  speculative  purposes,  fictitious  capitalization,  and  all  the  fraudulent 
financial  schemes  by  which  such  enterprises  have  been  notably  charac- 
^  terized.  It  has  been  contended  by  the  railroad  officials  that  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  evils  admitted  to  exist  has  b<^n  the  building  of 
unnecessary  railroads,  and  to  this  cause  they  attributed  the  disastrous 
wars  which  have  demoralized  business,  which  have  enormously  depre- 
ciated the  values  of  railway  securities,  and  which  have  led  to  every  va- 
riety of  objectionable  discriminations. 

Commissioner  Fink,  for  exampie,  attributed  the  practice  of  unjust 
discrimination  in  all  its  varied  forms  to  "  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
created  in  this  country  under  the  laws  of  the  several  States  some  fifteen 
hundred  independent  railroad  companies,  e^h  one  having  the  legal 
right  to  establish  such  tariffs  as  it  may  see  fit,  and  unuer  such  circum- 
stances it  must  not  be  expected  that  tariffs  constructed  independently 
by  so  many  companies  should  not  be  conflicting  and  unjust,  considered 
as  a  whole."  In  his  opinion,  ^^  the  first  cause  of  all  these  evils  is  the 
building  of  unnecessary  roads." 

Mr.  George  E.  Blanchard  took  the  position  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  have  encouraged  the  building  of  par- 
allel roads,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  deciding  whether  a 
new  road  was  needed,  or  of  confirming  the  purpose  to  build  it,  or  of 
putting  its  building  under  just  limitations. 

And  Mr.  Frank  J.  Firth,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Erie  and 
Western  Transpoi'tation  Company,  added  his  testimony,  as  follows : 

The  commnnity  at  large  is  vastly  more  interested  to-day  in  devising  some  proper 
method  to  restrict  the  needless  increase  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  serious 
commercial  distarbances  reHultiog  therefrom,  than  it  is  in  any  other  phase  of  the 
•transportation  question.  There  are  few  citizens,  Trhether  capitalists  or  laborers,  who 
are  not  interested  in  transportation  securities.  If  the  money  of  the  capitalist  is  in 
bank  stock,  trust  or  insurance  companies,  he  will  find  the  capital  and  surplus  gf  these 
companies  largely  invested  in  and  dependent  on  the  railways.  If  the  laborer  de- 
posits his  hard-earned  savings  in  the  saving  banks,  it  is  to  find  that  these  institu- 
tions are  also  investors  in  and  largely  dependent  on  the  railways. 

The  most  serious  problem  that  will  confront  the  national  board  will  be  how  to  pro- 
tect the  railway  property  of  the  country  from  the  utter  ruin  that  threatens  it  as  the 
result  of  the  unrestrained  enlargement  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country 
that  is  now  liable  to  take  place  at  any  time  that  a  band  of  speculative  capitalists 
may  see  an  opportunity  to  make  a  dishonest  profit  by  a  creation  of  such  facilities  and 
nnloadiner  their  so-called  securities  on  a  confiding  public. 
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The  Statistics  of  railroad  construction  show  thai  tlie  wonderfal  ex- 
tension of  the  system  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  demand  for.  increased 
transportation  facilities,  and  this  apparent  overproduction  of  railroad 
lines  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  depression  from  which  that  interest 
is  suffering.  During  the  period  of  five  years,  including  the  years  1870, 
1871 9 1872, 1873,  and  1874,  there  was  an  increase  of  Tifib2  miles  in  the 
total  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States,  or  15  per  cent.,  the  avera<];e 
yearly  increase  being  5,450.  In  the  next  similar  period,  covering  the 
years  1875, 1876,  1877, 1878,  and  1879,  which  was  a  period  of  unusual 
financial  depression,  the  increase  in  total  mileage  fell  to  14,114  miles,  or 
11  i>er  cent.,  the  average  annual  increase  being  2,822  miles,  or  but  little 
more  than  half  of  that  of  the  preceding  period.  But  within  the  last  five 
years  prior  to  1885  the  total  mileage  has  increased  from  86,497  to  over 
125,000  miles,  a  total  increase  of  some  39,000  miles,  or  about  45  per  cent., 
and  an  average  yearly  increase  of  7,800  miles.  During  thi^  last  period  the 
total  amount  of  capital  reported  invested  in  railroads  increased  from 
$4,800,000,000  to  about  $8,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  $3,000,000,000, 
or  over  62  per  cent.,  within  five  years.  Such  a  remarkable  expansion 
has  never  been  witnessed  in  any  other  important  interest  or  industry 
in  any  country,  and  its  inevitable  effect  upon  the  general  prosperity 
can  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  according  to  the 
census  reports  the  railroads  represented  over  12^  per  cent,  of  the  esti- 
mated actual  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  census  year,  and  are 
now  supposed  to  represent  20  per  cent,  thereof. 

But,  whether  necessary  or  unnecessary,  these  new  lines  have  been 
constructed,  and  they  have  come  to  stay.  They  have  been  built  under 
authority  of  law,  and  it  is  too  late  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  the 
purpose  which  inspired  their  construction.  While  railroad  securi- 
ties continue  to  depreciate,  while  dividends  continue  fitful  and  un- 
certain, and  while  capital  grows  more  and  more  timid,  there  is  little 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  speculative  railroad  building  in  the 
near  future.  But  the  experience  of  mankind  admonishes  us  that  his- 
tory will  repeat  itself,  and  that  these  speculative  eras  are  periodical ; 
and  with  a  few  years  of  general  prosperity  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
hard-earned  lessons  of  the  past  will  be  disregarded,  and  that  the  mania 
for  speculative  construction  will  break  out  again.  Just  at  this  time, 
therefore,  when  the  evils  that  have  been  experienced  from  this  ciiuse 
are  most  apparent  and  generally  admitted,  an  unusually  favorable  op- 
portunity is  presented  to  guard  against  their  repetition  in  the  future. 

If  a  thorough  investigation  could  be  made  into  the  history  of  the  vari- 
ous enterprises  which  are  denounced  as  unnecessary  and  as  speculative 
ventures,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  causes  which  influenced  the 
construction  of  such  new  lines,  the  committee  is  satisfied  that  it  would 
be  made  clear  that,  while  some  of  these  projects  were  inspired  by  the 
personal  self-int^est  of  the  promoters,  who  counted  upon  gaining  hand- 
some profits  at  the  expense  of  a  confiding  public,  in  every  case  these 
operations  were  made  possible  by  the  misconduct  of  the  lines  they  were 
intended  to  injure,  and  in  most  cases  they  were  actively  aided  or  en- 
tirely engineered  by  rival  lines. 

It  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  stronger  corporations  to  secure, 
by  all  means  within  their  powcvr,  the  absolute  control  of  all  the  trafi&c 
possible.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  they  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  roads  tributary  to  them,  especially  at  competing  points, 
in  order  to  divert  trafBc  away  from  their  competitors.  These  in  turn, 
animated  by  the  predominating  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  guided  by  the  same 
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policy,  have  in  many  instances  constructed  new  feeders  through  terri- 
tory already  supplied  with  all  the  transportation  facilities  the  traffic 
would  legitimately  support.  In  this  way  great  wrongs  have  manifestly 
been  committed,  for  which  the  railroads  themselves  have  been  directly 
responsible.  Not  only  have  the  expenditures  upon  such  uncalled-for 
lines  robbed  investors  of  their  legitimate  profits  upon  investments  pre- 
viously made  in  the  lines  pursuing  this  policy  of  reckless  extension,  but 
the  addition  of  every  unnecessary  road  has  imposed  an  unjust  burden 
upon  the  public. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  there  is  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
community  to  support  an  unnecessary  road,  but  when  once  it  is  put  in 
operation  and  fastened  upon  the  public  it  will  contrive  thereafter  to 
live  at  its  expense.  It  is  contended  by  railroad  men  that  in  such  cases 
the  losses  fall  entirely  upon  the  railroads;  that  there  is  only  so  much 
business  to  be  carried,  that  competition  keeps  the  rates  down,  and  that 
even  where  the  business  is  divided  and  carried  at  greater  expense  the 
people  pay  no  more  than  before. 

This  may  be  partially  true,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  con- 
struction of  every  new  road  imposes  an  additional  burden  or  tax  upon 
commerce  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand 
protection  against  the  imposition  of  such  a  burden  without  any  benefits 
being  conferred  in  return  by  way  of  compensation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  moving  the  traffic  between  two  given 
points  will  be  greater  when  the  business  must  meet  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  operating  several  lines  than  when  divided  among 
whatever  lesser  number  may  be  able  to  furnish  all  the  facilities  for 
transportation  required.  The  cost  of  doing  the  business,  without  any 
regard  to  making  profits,  is  necessarily  increased  when  two  organiza- 
tions, two  working  forces,  and  two  lines  of  road  are  maintained  and  all 
the  facilities  are  duplicated  to  do  the  work  which  one  organization  can 
do.  And  while  the  addition  of  a  line  that  is  not  needed  may  not,  per- 
haps, result  in  higher  rates  being  charged,  it  is  none  the  less  a  burden 
upon  the  community  if  it  increases  the  cost  of  operating  lines  previously 
existing,  and  thereby  prevents  them  from  providing  improved  facilities 
or  from  making  the  reductions  in  rates  which  the  public  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  secure  as  business  increased.  These  propositions 
would  be  self-evident  if  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  t)elonged  to 
and  were  operated  by  the  Government,  and  would  be  equally  clear  if 
they  were  all  operated  in  the  public  interest,  as  they  should  be. 

In  searching  for  a  remedy  for  the  evils  resulting  from  unrestricted 
construction  our  attention  is  naturally  invited  to  the  English  system. 
The  restrictions  placed  upon  railroad  building  in  England  have  not 
hindered  the  steady  growth  of  the  system,  but  have  tended  rather  to 
secure  better  roads  and  better  management.  As  is  known,  4he  con- 
struction of  an  English  railway  cannot  be  entered  upon  without 
thorough  investigation  as  to  its  plans  and  purposes,  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  its  promoters,  public  discussion  of  the  project  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  the  approval  of  Parliament.  If  the  proposed  enterprise 
is  opposed,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  a  costly  contest  follows  continuing, 
perhaps,  through  several  sessions.  Every  community,  property  owner, 
or  i>erson  affected  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  experts  are  em- 
ployed on  both  sides,  and  the  result  is  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  projected  undertaking.  This  system  is  so  expensive  that 
it  has  been  asserted  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  English  rail- 
ways has  been  expended  in  parliamentary  contests,  but  it  has  unmis- 
takable advantages  in  restricting  purely  sneculative  enterprises,  and  in 
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compelling  projectors  to  establish  aflBrmatively  tbeir  own  respoiLsibility 
and  good  faith  and  the  merits  of  their  enterprises. 

Ihe  adoption  of  such  a  system  in  the  United  States  is  not  pi  jictieable, 
although!  there  are  many  important  considerations  demanding  the 
placing  of  greater  restrictions  npon  the  starting  of  railroad  enterprises, 
and  the  requirement  of  proofs  of  responsibility  and  good  faith  from  their 
promoters.  Proper  legislation  by  the  States  would  go  far  to  remedy 
the  evils  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  snch  as  the  adoption  of 
measures  which  would  at  least  compel  those  proposing  to  build  railroads 
to  build  them  with  their  own  money.  This  conld  be  accomplished  by 
providing  that  no  corporation  should  have  the  right  to  commence  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  until  it  had  furnished  proof  to  some  design 
nated  authority  that  a  reasonable  per  cent,  of  its  estiniated  cost  had 
been  provided.  This  would  certainly  be  wiser  than  to  allow,  as  is  now 
done  in  many  States,  the  incorporation  of  railroad  companies  under 
general  law  by  ps^rties  who  have  only  to  pay  the  fees  of  filin^i:  «"<!  re« 
cording  to  acquire  the  right  to  condemn  private  property  and  the  power 
to  materially  affect  the  value  of  existing  lines,  when  the  only  purpose 
is  to  further  private  speculation,  and  the  necessary  result  will  be  a 
public  injury. 

The  importance  of  affording  better  guarantees  to  the  investment  of 
capital  in  future  legitimate  railroad  enterprises,  and  of  maintaining  the 
credit  of  American  railway  securities  at  home  and  abroad,  naturally 
suggest  the  inquiry  whether  any  remedy  for  the  evils  that  have  been 
pointed  out  lies  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  The  peculiarity  of  the  sit- 
uation is  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  charter  restrictions  which  have 
been  suggested,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  extends  over  both  the 
State  and  the  interstate  roads;  and  thecommittee,  after  due  consideration 
of  the  questions  involved,  does  not  believe  that  Congress,  by  virtueof  its 
undoubted  power  to  regulate  interstate  transportation  can,  without  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  the  States,  exercise  any  direct  or  indirect 
control  over  the  granting  of  charters  to  railroads  by  the  States  or  over 
the  other  proceedings  preliminary  to  their  construction. 

FICTITIOUS  CAPITALIZATION. 

Another  serious  evil  incident  to  the  prevailing  methods  of  railroad 
management,  and  one  which  is  especially  conspicuous  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  unnecessary  roads,  is  fictitious  capitalization,  popu- 
larly known  as  stock  watering.  This  pernicious  practice  has  unques- 
tionably done  more  to  create  and  keep  alive  a  popular  feeling  of  hostil- 
ity against  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  one  cause. 
It  has  been  the  favorite  device  adopted  to  illegitinmtely  increase  the 
profits  of  these  corporations  and  their  speculative  manipulators,  and 
has  been  made  use  of  to  cover  up  and  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  public  the  returns  really  received  from  the  capital  actually  invested. 
It  has  encouraged  extravagance  and  corruption ;  has  been  made  the 
means  of  swindling  innocent  investors  out  of  millions  of  dollars ;  has 
promoted  stock  gambling,  and,  worst  of  all,  has  imposed  a  serious  and 
continuous  illegitimate  burden  upon  commerce.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
P.  B.  Thurber,  "Excessive  capitalization  operates  as  a  mortgage  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  as  a  machinery  for  concentrating  wealth 
in  few  hands  wherever  the  power  exists  to  impose  rates  for  transporta- 
tion which  will  yield  dividends  on  watered  stock." 

By  reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Poor  (testimony,  p.  228),  the 
extent  to  which  this  vicious  practice  has  been  indulged  in  will  be  better 
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understood.  Mr.  Poor  estimates  that  of  the  oapital  stock,  bouds,  and 
other  evideuces  of  iudebtedness  issued  by  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  amoiiutiug  in  the  aggregate  at  the  close  of  1883  to  $7,495,471,311, 
at  least  $2,000,000,000  represents  what  is  known  as  "watered  stock.'' 
Others  have  pronounced  this  estimate  too  low ;  and  attention  is  invited 
to  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Poor,  Steme  (p.  79),  Thorber  (pp.  274  and 
295),  O'Donell  (p.  46),  and  King  (p.  130),  for  illastrations  of  the  effects 
of  this  practice. 

As  tlie  committee  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  method  by  which 
Congress  can  directly  regulate  such  financial  operations  on  the  part  of 
railroads  chartered  by  the  Statesf  it  is  only  deemed  necessary  at  this 
thne  to  call  attention  totheneedof  State  legislation  calculated  to  effect- 
ively check  such  speculative  transactions. 

The  committee  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  can  aid  ma- 
terially in  bringing  about  this  much  to  be  desired  result  by  causing  the 
financial  operations  of  all  interstate  roads  to  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  by  requiring  of  them  such  detailed  reports  as  will  accurately  ex- 
hibit their  actual  condition  and  the  net  results  of  their  business.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  their  methods  of  bookkeeping  or  any  guarantee 
tha£  the  reports  published  honestly  represent  their  true  financial  condi- 
tion, nor  can  there  be  until  they  are  required  to  adopt  a  uniform  system 
of  accounts,  and  provision  is  made  for  a  thorough  investigation  and 
analysis  of  their  accounts  by  trained  experts  representing  the  public. 
The  publicity  which  would  attend  such  investigations  and  reports 
would  of  itself  have  a  potential  influence  in  preventing  illegitimate 
transactions  in  the  future,  and  would  awaken  a  public  sentiment  strong 
enough  to  secure  whatever  State  legislation  might  be  found  necessary. 

The  committee  further  believe  that  such  investigations  should  be 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  national  railroad  commission,  and 
that  the  importance  of  this  work  furnisher  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  creation  of  such  a  commission. 


THE  VARIOUS  METHODS  OP  RAILROAD  REGULATION. 

Various  methods  of  compelling  the  performance  by  railroads  of  their 
public  obligations  and  of  preventing  and  correcting  abuses  in  their 
dealings  with  the  community  have  been  tested  by  other  nations  and  by 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  review  these  efforts 
at  regulation  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  necessity 
for  Congressional  action. 

The  introduction  of  the  railroad  brought  into  the  world  an  untried 
and  powerful  force,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  even  yet  but  imperfectly 
understood,  and  its  operation  brought  important  questions  which  of 
necessity  were  met  iind  decided  blindly,  without  the  advantage  of  prec- 
edent or  experience,  and  without  any  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
unforeseen  and  manifold  changes  that  have  since  resulted  through  its 
agency.  During  what  may  be  termed  the  era  of  construction  the  chief 
consideration  that  influenced  the  people  and  the  legislators  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  was  how  to  secure  railroads,  not  how  to  control 
them.  It  was  many  years  before  the  necessity  of  control  became  ap- 
parent or  the  matters  over  which  control  was  needed  became  under- 
stood. The  construction  of  railroads  was  at  first  authovij^d  by  special 
charters.  When  the  first  charters  were  granted  it  was  supposed  that 
the  railroad  would  be  merely  a  modification  of  or  an  improvemelit  upon 
the  public  highway;  that  it  would  simply  furnish  a  line  of  commtinica- 
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tiou  open  to  all,  like  a  caual,  and  that  it  conld  be  us^d  at  pleasure,  as 
a  water  route  is  used,  by  all  who  might  be  disposed  to  place  upon  it 
means  of  carriage.  It  wa«  also  supposed  that  the  railroad  would  be 
used  only  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  not  for  the  transportation 
of  freight,  except  perhaps  to  a  limited  extent.  How  thoroughly  this 
misconception  prevailed  is  illustrated  by  a  report  made  to  the  New  York 
legislature  as  late  as  1835,  in  which  the  four  leading  engineers  of  that 
State  expressed  the  following  remarkable  opinion: 

The  railroads  admit  of  advantageoas  nse  in  districts  where  canals,  for  the  want  of 
water,  wonld  be  impracticable.  They  will  probably  be  preferred  where  high  veloci- 
ties are  required,  and  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  and,  under  some  otrowm- 
BtanceSt  far  the  conveyance  of  light  goods. 

The  supposed  analogy  between  the  railroad  and  the  public  highway  in 
their  relations  to  the  community  gave  direction  to  the  earlier  legislation 
of  England  and  the 'United  States.  And  even  when  the  discovery  was 
made  that  there  was  an  element  of  monopoly  inseparably  connected 
with  the  business  of  transportation  by  rail,  the  earlier  efforts  at  regula- 
tion were  directed  at  the  limitation  of  the  profits  of  the  corporation 
rather  than  towards  the  protection  of  the  shipper. 

The  widely  varying  methods  which  have  been  adopted  by  different 
Governments  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  railway  development  and 
regulation  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  The  policy  of  private  ownership  and  private  management — 

(a)  Without  interference  or  supervision  by  the  Government. 

{b)  Subject  to  compulsory  and  penal  legislation  for  control  and 
regulation  of  rates. 

(c)  Subject  to  investigation  by  a  commission  with  advisory  powers, 
and  depending  largely  upon  public  opinion  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  recommendations. 

((2). Subject  to  investigation  by  a  commission  with  power  to  fix 
and  regulate  rates. 

2.  Exclusive  State  ownership  and  Government  management. 

3.  State  ownership  and  private  management  under  Government  super- 

vision and  control. 

4.  Partial  State  ownership  and  management  in  competition  with  pri- 

vate ownership  and  management. 
Regulation  through  state  ownership  has  been  practically  unknown  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  of  foreign  origin  and  is  foreign  to  the  charac- 
ter of  our  institutions.  The  time  may  come  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  forced  to  consider  the  advisability  of  placing  the 
railways  of  the  country  completely  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Government,  as  the  postal  service  is,  and  as  many  believe  the  telegraph 
service  should  be.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  surest  method  of  secur- 
ing the  highest  perfection  and  greatest  efficiency  of  the  railroad  system 
in  its  entirety,  and  the  best  method  of  making  it  an  harmonious  whole 
in  its  operation  and  of  bringing  about  that  uniformity  and  stability  of 
rates  which  is  the  greatest  need  of  trade  and  commerce.  But  the  dan- 
gers to  be  apprehended  from  the  giving  of  such  vast  additional  power 
to  the  Government  will  always  prove  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy,  and  this  committee  sees  no  necessity  for  consider- 
ing its  advantages  or  disadvantages  until  other  methods  of  regulation 
more  American  in  spirit  have  at  least  been  given  a  trial  and  have  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Nor  is  ifi^deemed  important  to  investigate  in  detail  the 
experience  of  those  European  nations  in  which  the  policy  of  State  own- 
ership or  management  in  one  form  or  another  has  prevailed. 
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In  those  Dations  the  railroad  question  has  presented  itself  ander  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  has  admitted  of  methods  of  regulation  wholly 
impracticable  in  the  United  Statues,  by  reason  of  the  marked  differences 
in  the  organization  of  the  machinery  of  government  and  in  the  customs, 
temper,  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people.  The  English  railroad  sys- 
tem, however,  has  grown  up  under  conditions  more  nearly  resembling 
those  prevailing  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  those  existing  in 
any  other  country.  It  has  been  developed  under  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  and  management  subject  to  Parliamentary 
control,  and  sabstautialiy  all  of  the  methods  of  regulation  proposed 
in  this  country  had  first  been  tested  there.  The  English  people  early 
undertook  the  legislative  regulation  of  their  railroads.  They  have  been 
considerably  in  advance  of  us  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  encountered,  and  have  given  the  subject  no  little  attention. 

For  these  reasons  the  experience  of  England  is  of  more  interest  and 
value  to  us  than  that  of  those  nations  in  which  the  policy  of  state  own- 
ership has  been  more  or  less  generally  adopted,'and  these  reasons  seem 
to  warrant  a  glance  at  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  that  country 
for  more  than  fifty  years  to  unravel  the  complications  of  the  railroad 
question,  and  to  hit  upon  a  satisfactory  method  of  enforcing  the  per- 
formance of  public  obligations  and  of  adjusting  the  relations  between 
the  railroads  and  the  people.  The  information  on  these  subjects  here- 
with submitted  is  based  largely  upon  the  statements  contained  in  the 
numerous  reports  which  have  been  made  by  Parliamentary  committees. 


THE  COURSE  OF  RAILEOAD  LEGISLATION  IN  ENGLAND- 
WORKINGS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COMMISSION— THE  PRES- 
ENT STATUS  OF  AFFAIRS. 

When  railroad  construction  began  in  England  that  country  already 
had  quite  a  complete  system  of  canals,  with  which  the  new  methods  of 
transportation  came  immediately  into  aetive  competition.  By  the  char- 
ters first  granted  the  railroads  were  required  to  admit  to  their  lines  the 
cars  and  locomotives  of  other  companies  and  individuals,  and  the  acts 
usually  prescribed  the  maximum  tolls  to  be  charged  for  such  service. 
These  were  regulations  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  canals,  in  the  management  of  which  abuses  had  been  complained 
of  somewhat  similar  to  those  that  afterwards  characterized  the  manage- 
ment of  railways.  Competition  between  the  different  carriers  who  were 
expected  to  use  the  route  was  relied  on  to  secure  to  the  public  needful 
facilities  and  fair  rates  under  these  provisions.  But  this  was  not  the 
result,  and  within  ten  years  after  the  opening  of  the  first  railway  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  a  railroad  must  be  to  some  extent  a  monopoly, 
because  the  service  to  be  performed  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency  would  be  attained  and  the  convenience  of  the 
public  would  be  best  subserved  by  committing  the  work  to  but  one  ear- 
lier. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  even  at  that  early  period  in  railroad 
history  the  future  direction  of  the  development  of  the  system  was  clearly 
foreseen  by  at  l^st  one  man. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Sterne : 

I  have  in  hand  a  speech  delivered  iu  the  House  of  Commous  by  Mr.  James  Morrison 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1836.  Mr.  Morrison  was  the  A.  T.  Stewart  of  England,  and  died 
leaving  a  fortune  of  four  or  tive  million  pounds  sterling.  He  was  a  member  of  Parlii- 
ment,  and  he  told  Lis  associates,  as  early  as  1S36,  that  their  maximiun  rates  would  be 
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of  00  value,  that  the  economies  of  railway  transportation  from  decade  to  decade,  and 
the  improvement  of  railway  transportation  and  the  development  of  railway  traffic, 
would  make  their  maximum  rates  ridiculously  high,  and  would  be  an  excuse  for  ex- 
tortion in  individual  instances.  Indeed,  the  clear  understanding  which  he  had  of  the 
railway  problem,  as  early  as  1836,  was  absolutely  marvelous.  But  no  attention  was 
paid  to  his  recommendation ;  it  was  voted  down.  They  recognize  now,  however,  that 
Mr.  Morrison  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  then  foresaw  the  railway  problems  of  the 

present  as  they  are  now  developing.    (Testimony,  p.  70.) 

I 

The  new  questious  raised  by  this  discovery  of  the  element  of  monop- 
oly in  railroad  transportation  were  considered  by  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee, of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  member,  and  which  reported  in 
1840  that  the  method  of  competition  which  has  been  described  was  im- 
practicable; that  monopoly  upon  each  line  was  inevitable;  that  a  single 
management  of  f^ach  railway  was  expedient,  and  that  these  changed 
conditions  made  necessary  the  protection  of  the  pablic  interests,  for 
the  reason  <^  that  the  interest  of  the  companies  was,  to  a  certain  extent 
only,  that  of  the  public."  At  the  same  time  the  committee  expressed 
the  belief  that  ''an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interests  would 
sAwaya  compel  managers  of  railroads  to  have  due  regard  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  public." 

It  was  supposed  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  would  apply  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  railroads,  and  it  was  quite  naturally  ex- 
pected that  this  business  would  be  subject  to  the  same  natural  laws  of 
competition  that  governed  and  regulated  other  commercial  enterprises 
and  operations. 

While  these  theories  held  sway  parallel  lines  were  looked  to  as  an 
effective  means  of  regulation.  Parliament  encouraged  the  building  of 
competing  lines,  and  this  policy  brought  on  a  period  of  great  activity 
in  railroad  construction  and  speculation.  But  the  effects  of  competi- 
tion between  different  Hues  were  not  what  had  been  anticipated,  and  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  in  1844  another  committee,  headed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  was  appointed,  which  took  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  competition  and  management,  and  submitted  in  all  five  reports. 
The  second  report  recommended  the  appointment  by  Parliament  of  pri- 
vate bill  committees  to  examine  into  the  propriety  of  proposed  competing 
schemes,  and  the  third  expressed  the  following  conclusions : 

That  the  indefinite  concessions  made  to  the  earlier  companies  had  be- 
come unnecessary ;  that  competition  between  railways  would  do  more 
harm  to  the  companies  than  good  to  the  public ;  that  the  effect  of  mo- 
nopoly upon  the  public  directly  and  upon  the  railways  indirectly  ought 
to  be  guturded  against,  and  that  in  authorizing  new  lines  Parliament 
should  reserve  certain  powers  to  be  exercised  after  a  time. 

The  idea  of  state  ownership  as  an  effective  means  of  regulation  capti- 
vated this  committee,  which  became  convinced  that  the  people  must  in 
one  way  or  another  pay  for  whatever  transportation  facilities  they  en- 
joyed, and  that  the  main  question  was  how  to  secure  by  legislation  ^'the 
greatest  amount  of  accommodation  at  the  least  cost."  And  the  general 
conclusion  reached  by  the  committee  in  its  final  report  was  that  regula- 
tion was  to  be  depended  upon  rather  than  competition.  These  reports 
led  to  the  passage  in  1844  of  a  law  looking  to  the  ultimate  acquisition 
of  the  railways  by  the  Government,  and  prescribing  the  terms  of  their 
purchase  at  the  expiration  of  twenty -one  years  should  that  policy  be  de- 
cided upon. 

During  this  interval  another  unexpected  characteristic  of  railway  mau- 
ftjgement  came  prominently  into  notice.    The  addition  of  top  many  com* 
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peting  lines  developed  a  tendency  toward  amalgamation,  and  verified 
George  Stephenson's  axiomatic  statement  that  ^^  Where  combination  is 
possible,  competition  is  impossible."  Accordingly,  in  a  report  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  relative  to  the  numerous 
amalgamations  proposed  in  1845,  it  was  recommended  that  amalgama- 
tions  should  not  be  permitted  by  Parliament  when  the  purpose  was  to 
avoid  competition,  but  only  between  branches  and  main  lines  or  when 
continuous  lines  were  formed,  and  then  only  after  due  consideration. 

Another  committee,  appointed  in  184o,  discovered  that  where  amalga- 
mations had  not  been  authorized  the  roads  often  reached  the  same 
end  through  private  working  arrangements,  some  of  which  virtually 
amounted  to  consolidation,  and  that  they  avoided  competition  wher- 
ever practicable.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  that  it  was 
necessaiy  to  establish  a«  department  of  the  Government  to  take  ^^super- 
vision of  the  railways  and  canals,  with  full  power  to  enforce  such  regu- 
lations as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  indispensable  for  the  accom- 
modation and  general  interests  of  the  public,"  the  railway  commission 
was  created,  but  was  only  allowed  to  exist  until  1851,  when  its  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Meantime  the  efforts  at  amal- 
gamation grew  more  and  more  determined,  and  the  process  went  on  by 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  all  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it,  and  despite  the  growing  public  dread  of  its  effects. 

Still  another  committee  inquired  into  this  vexed  question  of  amalga- 
mation, and  its  elaborate  reports  upon  the  subject  brought  about  the 
passage  of  the  ^^  canal  and  railway  traffic  act"  of  1854,  usually  known 
as  the  Cardwell  act,  which  has  been  the  model  of  much  of  our  State 
legislation  against  unjust  discrimination.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was. 
to  prevent  undue  preferences,  and  to  compel  interchange  of  traffic  between 
railways  and  between  railways  and  canals  upon  equal  terms.  (See  tes- 
timony, p.  58.)  This  act  established  two  important  principles  that  have 
since  been  generally  followed.  One  was  that  every  company  should  be 
compelled  to  afford  the  public  the  full  advantages  of  the  convenient 
interchange  of  traffic  from  one  line  to  another.  The  second  was  that 
the  companies  were  under  obligations  to  and  should  be  required  ta 
make  equal  rates  to  all  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  time  when  the  state  could  take  possession  of  the  roads  came  ini 
1865,  and  a  royal  commission  was  appointed,  which  gathered  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  and  went  into  the  questions  presented  quite  fully*. 
The  most  important  conclusions  of  the  commission  have  been  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

I'hat  it  IB  not  expedient  for  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  its  reserved  right  to^ 
parcliase  railways. 

That  Parliament  should  not  interfere  with  the  incorporation  and  financial  affiuis. 
of  railway  companies,  leaving  such  matters  to  he  dealt  with  under  the  "Joint  stock 
companies  act,''  limiting  its  own  action  to  regulating  the  construction  of  the  lines, 
and  the  relations  hetweeu  the  public  and  the  companies  so  incorporated. 

That  railway  companies  should  he  bound  to  run  at  least  two  trains  a  day  for  third- 
class  passengers. 

That  it  would  be  **  inexpedient,  even  if  it  were  itracticable,  to  adopt  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  abolish  the  freedom  which  railway  companies  enjoy  of  charging 
what  sum  they  deem  expt^ieut  within  their  maximum  rates,  when  properly  defined, 
limited  as  that  freedom  is  by  the  traftic  act/' 

That  railway  companies  should  be  n-tinired  to  muke  stated  reports  to  the  board  of 
trade  in  such  form  as  the  Ijoard  may  retjnire. 
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Finally,  in  1872,  a  joint  select  committee  was  appointed  and  made  a 
most  thoroagh  investigation  of  the  railroad  question.  Ttie  report  of 
this  committee  passed  in  review  the  history  of  England's  legislation 
during  its  experience  of  forty  years.  It  was  shown  that  little  had 
been  accomplished,  although  thirty  three  hundred  acts  had  been  passed 
and  an  expenditure  of  some  £80,000,000  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
companies.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  process  of  amalgamation  had 
gone  on  with  little  regard  to  the  recommendations  of  committees,  com- 
missions, and  Government  departments,  and  the  result  was  that  ^'  while 
committees  and  commissions  carefully  chosen  have,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  clung  to  one  form  of  competition  after  another,  it  has,  neverthe- 
less, become  more  and  more  evident  that  competition  must  fail  to  do  for 
railways  what  it  does  for  ordinary  trade ;  and  that  no  means  have  yet 
been  devised  by  which  competition  can  be  permanently  maintained.^ 
Nor  did  the  committee  see  any  reason  ^'  to  suppose  that  the  progress  of 
combination  has  ceased,  or  that  it  will  cease  until  Great  Britain  is  di- 
vided between  a  small  number  of  great  companies."  At  the  same  time^ 
however,  the  committee  made  it  evident  that  in  the  past  amalgamation 
^'  had  not  brought  with  it  the  evils  that  were  anticipated,  but  tliat  in 
any  event  long  and  varied  experience  had  fully  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  while  Parliament  might  binder  and  thwart,  it  could  not  prevent  it, 
and  it  was  equally  powerless  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  determining 
its  limits  or  character." 

Other  important  conclusions  were  reached  by  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  competition  between  railways  existed  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  could  not 
be  maintained  by  legislation. 
That  combination  was  incri^'asin:'  and  likely  to  increase. 

That  competition  by  sea  should  bc'  secured  by  preventing  railway  companies  from 
getting  control  over  public  harbors. 

That  canals  were  of  advantage  iu  securing  competition  ;  that  their  facilities  for 
through  shipments  should  be  increased,  and  that  no  canal  should  be  placed  directly 
or  indirectly  under  the  control  of  any  railway  company. 

That  a  system  of  equal  mileage  rates,  or  charges  in  proportion  to  distance,  was  inex- 
pedient and  impracticable  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  It  would  prevent  railway  companies  from  lowering  their  fares  and  rates,  so 
as  to  compete  with  traffic  by  sea,  by  canal,  or  by  a  shorter  or  otherwise  cheaper 
railway,  and  would  thus  deprive  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  competition,  and  the 
company  of  a  legitimate  source  of  profit. 

(5)  It  would  prevent  railway  companies  from  making  perfectly  fair  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  at  a  lower  rate  than  usual  goods  brought  in  larger  and  con- 
stant quantities, -or  for  carrying  for  long  distances  at  a  lower  rate  than  for 
short  distances. 

(o)  It  would  compel  a  company  to  carry  for  the  same  rate  over  a  line  which  has 
heen  very  expensive  in  construction,  or  which,  from  gradients  or  otherwise,  is 
very  expensive  in  working,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  it  carries  over  less  expens- 
ive lines. 

In  short,  to  impose  equal  mileage  on  the  companies  would  be  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  benefit  of  much  of  the  competition  which  now  exists,  ur  has  ex- 
isted, to  raise  the  charges  on  the  public  in  many  cases  where  the  companies  now 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  lower  them,  and  to  perpetuate  monopolies  in  carriage, 
trade,  and  mannfactnre  in  favor  of  those  rates  and  places  wiiich  are  nearest  or 
least  expensive,  where  the  varying  charges  of  the  companies  now  create  compe- 
tition.   And  it  will  be  found  that  the  supporters  of  equal  mileage,  when  pressed, 
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often  really  mean,  not  that  the  rates  they  pay  theinselves  are  too  high,  hot  that 
the  rates  that  others  pay  are  too  low. 

Pressed  by  these  difficoltief*,  the  proposers  of  eqnal  mileage  have  admitted 
that  there  must  be  nnmerons  exceptions^  e,  g.j  where  there  is  sea  competition  (i.  e., 
at  about  three-fifths  of  the  railway  stations  of  the  United  Kingdom),  where  low 
rates  for  long  distances  will  bring  a  profit,  or  where  the  article  carried  at  low 
rates  is  a  necessary,  such  as  coal.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  such 
exceptions  as  these,  whilst  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  various  cases,  destroy  the 
value  of  *^  equal  mileage  ^'  as  a  principle,  or  the  possibility  of  applying  it  as  a  gen- 
eral rule. 

That  the  fixing  of  legal  rates  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the  railways  and  calcn- 
lated^to  yield  only  a  fair  return  upon  such  cost  was  impracticable. 

That  the  plan  of  maxima  charges  had  been  a  failure,  and  that  such  rates  afiTorded 
little  real  protection  to  the  public,  since  they  were  always  fixed  so  high  that  sooner 
or  lAter  it  became  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  carry  at  lower  rates. 

That  there  should  be  publicity  of  rates  and  tolls. 

That  a  new  tribunal  was  needed  to  take  supervision  of  the  transportation  interests 
(if  the*kingdom,  and  with  authority  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  railways  and 
canals,  to  hear  complaints  and  adjust  differences,  and  to  advise  Parliament  uiK>n 
questions  of  railway  legislation. 

This  investigation,  by  making  plain  the  lessons  taught  by  many  years 
of  experience,  was  especially  valuable  in  at  least  bringing  about  a  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  relations  between  the  railways  and 
the  community  require  special  treatment  and  cannot  be  defined  or  gov- 
erned in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  regulating  ordinary  commer- 
cial intercourse.  It  was  evident  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, if  followed  out  to  its  conclusion,  might  lead  in  time  to  a  few 
great  corporations  obtaining  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  business  of 
transportation  by  rail  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  and  even  to  Anally 
placing  the  control  of  these  most  important  interests  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  individuals,  whose  powers  might  become  greater  than 
those  of  the  Government  itself.  Nevertheless,  without  being  able  to 
indicate  how  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  these  great 
monopolies  would  or  should  ultiiuately  be  adjusted,  the  committee  did 
not  appear  to  believe  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  check  the  development 
of  the  railway'  system  of  Great  Britain  by  extreme  measures,  and  was 
content  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  special  tribunal  as  the 
•  first  step  to  be  taken  in  inaugurating  the  policy  of  special  treatment 
which  it  had  become  apparent  must  be  adopted  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation. 

This  recommendation  wa-s  complied  with  by  the  creation  of  what  is 
known  a«  the  railway  commission  of  1873,  which  was  at  first  given  a 
tenure  of  but  five  years,  but  which  has  sfnce  been  continued.  This  tribu- 
nal is  chiefly  judicial  in  character;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  railway  court, 
composed  of  three  commissioners  or  judges,  and  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  in  relation  to  the  interchange  of  traffic,  and  to  all  contracts 
between  railway  companies,  as  well  as  complaints  of  undue  preferences 
and  of  other  violations  of  railway  laws.  The  most  recent  official  dec- 
laration concerning  this  commission  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  of  twenty-seven  members,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1882,  to  inquire  into  its  working  and  the  rates  charged  by  rail- 
ways and  canals.  After  an  investigation,  lasting  several  months,  this 
committee  reported  that  the  tribunal  should  be  made  permanent  as  well 
as  special,  and  say  : 

The  railway  commission  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  hindered  in  its  work  by  the 
temporary  character  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  invested.    At  the  same  time 
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yonr  committee  are  conviuced  that  the  establishment  of  the  com  mission  has  been  of 
great  public  aid  vantage,  not  merely  in  causing  justice  to  be  speedily  done  in  those 
cases  which  have  been  brought  before  it,  but  also  in  preventing  differences  from  aris- 
ing as  between  railway  companies  and  the  public.  Its  utility  is  not  to  be  measured 
solely  by  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  called  upon  to  *^  hear  and  determine/' 
but  also  by  the  deterrent  and  controUiug  influence  of  its  existence. 

Represent-atives  of  the  railway  companies,  backed  up  by  legal  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence, have  urged  upon  your  committee  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  continue  the  spe- 
cial tribunal  in  its  present  form,  but  that  the  court  should  be  reconstituted  by  the 
appointment  of  a  single  judge,  to  be  selected  from  the  bench  or  the  bar,  aided  by 
assessors  wherever  other  than  legal  knowledge  is  required.  From  the  traders  and 
the  general  public,  on  the  other  hand,  no  demand  has  come  for  such  a  change ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  general  tenor  of  their  evidence  exhibits  satisfaction  with  the  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  public  by  the  existing  railway  commission. 

Accordingly  the  committee  recommended : 

That  the  railway  commission  be  made  permanent,  and  a  court  of  record. 

That  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  railway  commission  be  extended  to  cover — 

(a)  All  questions  arising  under  the  special  acts  or  the  public  statutes  for  regu- 
lating railway  or  canal  traffic  afifecting  passengers  or  goods. 

(b)  The  making  of  orders  which  may  necessitate  the  co  opera! ion  of  two  or 
more  railway  or  canal  companies  within  the  statutory  obligations  of  the  com- 
panies. 

(o)  Power  to  order  through  rates  on  the  application  of  traders,  but  no  such 
order  to  impose  on  a  railway  company  a  rate  lower  than  the  lowest  rate  of  such 
railway  company  for  similar  articles  under  similar  circumstances. 

(d)  The  revision  of  traffic  agreements,  both  of  railways  and  canals,  in  as  large 
a  measure  as  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  board  of  trade. 

(e)  The  granting  of  damages  and  redress  for  illegal  charges  and  undue  prefer- 
ences. 

(/)  The  commissioners  to  have  power,  on  the  joint  application  of  parties,  to  act 
as  referees  in  rating  api>eals. 
That  the  railway  comraisslonera  should  deliver  separate  judgments  when  not  unan- 
imous. 

One  appeal  to  be  granted  as  of  right  from  the  judgments  of  the  commission,  and 
"  prohibition  "  as  well  as  "  certiorari "  to  be  forbidden. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  '*  report  that  on  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
they  acquit  the  railway  companies  of  any  grave  dereliction  of  their 
duty  to  the  public.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  witnesses  have  appeared 
to  complain  of '  preferences '  given  to  individuals  by  railway  companies 
as  acts  of  private  favor  or  partiality,  such  as  were  more  or  less  frequent 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  act  of  1854.  Your  com- 
mittee find  that  the  rates  for  merchandise  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are,  in  the  main,  considerably  below  the  maxima  authonzed 
by  Parliament,  although  these  charges  appear  to  be  higher  for  the 
longer  distances  than  on  many  continental  lines.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  service  on  our  home  railways  is  performed  much  more  rap- 
idly than  on  the  continent." 

For  later  and  more  complete  information  concerning  theEn^^^lish  Rail- 
way Commission  than  could  elsewhere  be  obtained  the  committee  is  in- 
debted to  the  recently  published  work  on  **  Railroad  Transportation,'^ 
by  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  New  Haven,  who  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  English  railway  system  and  legislation.    The  results  of  his 
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investigatioDS  are  herewith  presented  in  coudensed  form.    He  states  the 
general  sitaation  as  to  legislation  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

With  the  act  of  1873  the  geueral  railroad  legislation  may  be  said  to  have  cloeted. 
The  movementa  which  the  public  had  feared  for  thirty  years  had  dow  pretty  much 
expended  their  force.  Amalgamations  ^hich  were  confidently  expected  in  1872  did 
not  take  place  after  all.  Joint-purse  arrangements  became  less  important  instead  of 
more  important,  because  railroads  fonnd  that  they  could  maintain  rates  w^ithoul 
them. 

It  is  not  exactly  true  to  say  that  '*  in  Great  Britain  the  discussion  of  the  railroiMl 
problem  may  be  considered  as  over  foji;  the  time  being."  The  railroad  problem  hsLS 
ceased  to  be  a  bugbear ;  but  it  has  become  all  the  more  a  question  for  practical  dis- 
cussion. Vague  fears  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  railway  power  have  given 
place  to  pointed  complaints  as  to  its  abuse  in  individual  instances.  The  period  of 
general  legislation  has  passed.  Mr.  Adams  is  right  in  saying,  ^'As  a  result  of  forty 
years  of  experiment  and  agitation  Great  Britain  has  on  this  head  come  back  veiy 
nearly  to  its  point  of  commencement.''  He  is  not  quite  right  in  adding,  ^'  It  has  set- 
tled down  on  the  doctrine  of  laisaez  faire,^^  It  might  better  be  said  that  it  has  settled 
down  on  the  policy  of  specific  laws  for  specific  troubles. 

After  briefly  mentioning  the  three  experiments  in  the  line  of  railway 
commissions  attempted  in  England,  in  1840, 1844,  and  1846,  Mr.  Uadley 
says: 

We  have  seen  what  were  the  events  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  regulation  of 
railways  act  in  1873.  The  commission  appointed  under  that  act  was  to  consist  of 
three  members ;  one  of  them  a  railroad  man,  one  a  lawyer.  They  received  a  salary 
of  £3,000  each.  They  were  to  decide  all  qnestions  arising  under  the  act  of  1854,  and 
subsequent  acts  connected  with  it.  They  were  further  empowered  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween railroads  in  a  variety  of  cases ;  to  compel  companies  to  make  through  rates 
which  should  conform  to  the  intention  of  the  act  of  18o4  ;  to  secure  publicity  of  rates ; 
to  decide  what  constitutes  a  proper  terminal  charge,  and  some  other  less  important 
matters.  On  qnestions  of  fact  their  decision  was  to  be  final;  on  qnestions  of  law  it 
was  to  be  subject  to  appeal.  The  railway  commissioners  themselves  were  to  determine 
what  were  questions  of  fact  and  what  were  questions  of  law.  Subsequent  acts  have 
made  but  slight  changes  in  these  powers. 

The  commission  consisted  of  able  men — Sir  Frederick  Peel,  Mr.  Price,  formerly  of 
the  Midland  Railway,  and  Mr.  Macnamara ;  the  last-named  died  in  1877,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Miller.  They  went  to  work  with  energy,  and  in  a  spirit 
which  promised  to  make  the  experiment  a  signal  success.  And  it  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  such  a  success.  People  judged  by  the  reports  of  the  commission  itself; 
and  they  were  the  more  prone  to  believe  these  reports  because  it  was  so  desirable  to 
find  an  easy  solntion  of  perplexing  qnestions  of  railroad  policy.  Mr.  Adams,  writing 
in  1878,  paid,  ''  The  mere  fact  that  the  tribunal  is  there ;  that  a  machinerj^  does  exist 
for  the  prompt  and  final  decision  uf  that  class  of  questions,  puts  an  end  to  them. 
They  no  longer  exist."  That  represented  the  general  public  opinion  on  the  subject  at 
the  time;  it  represents  the  general  impression  in  America  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  1878,  the  very  year  when  Mr.  Adams  wrote,  the  original  term  of  the  commission 
expired.  People  supposed  that  it  would  be  made  permanent.  Instead  of  that  the 
renewals  have  been  for  much  shorter  periods,  leaving  the  commissLoners  a  precarious 
tenure,  and  showing  dissatisfaction  somewhere. 

A  Parliamentary  investigation  on  railroad  rates  in  1881-82  showed  the  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction  only  too  clearly.  The  testimony  revealed  a  state  of  things  almost 
unsuspected  by  the  general  public,  and  giving  an  entirely  different  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  commissioners  had  so  few  cases  to  deal  with.  The  substance  is  that 
the  power  of  the  commission  satisfies  nobody.  It  has  po^^r  enongh  to  auooy  the 
railroads,  and  not  power  enough  to  help  the  public  efficiently. 
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The  railway  commissioQ  was  a  court,  not  au  exeoutive  body,  bnt  to  all  intents 
axid  porposes  a  court  of  I  bw.  And  in  estublishing  this  new  court,  in  addition  to  those 
already  existing,  Parliament  had  two  ends  in  view:  (1)  To  have  a  tribunal  which 
wonld  and  could  act  when  others  would  or  could  not.  (8)  To  avoid  the  expense,  de- 
lay, and  vexation  incident  to  litigation  under  the  old  system.  Neither  end  ^as  well 
fuimied. 

(1)  The  commission  could  not  act,  partly  from  want  of  Jurisdiction,  partly  from 
want  of  executive  power.  Its  jurisdiction  did  not  cover  by  any  means  the  whole 
ground.  The  provisions  about  terminals,  arbitration,  working  agreements,  &c., 
amounted  to  very  little.  Its  real  power  was  under  the  act  of  1854.  It  could  under 
this  act  require  companies  to  furnish  ''  proper  facilities,''  and  it  could  prevent  their 
giving  *'  preferences."  But  it  could  not  compel  a  company  to  comply  with  special 
acts  or  special  provisions  of  its  charter.  This  is  a  serious  difficulty,  because  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  facilities  was  closely  connected  with  charter  requirements,  and  the 
railroad  could  almost  anywhere  raise  the  point  of  want  of  jurisdiction. 

Nor  could  it  enforce  its  decrees.  Passive  resistance  of  the  railroads  and  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  old  established  courts  combined  to  produce  this  effect.  For  in- 
stance, under  the  act  of  1854,  if  the  railways  refused  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  |1,000  for  every  day's  delay. 
The  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  refused  to  comply  with  one  of  the  oom- 
luission's  decisions,  and  claimed  that  they  were  not  liable  to  any  such  fine,  although 
all  the  powers  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  under  the  act  of  1854,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  railway  commission  by  the  act  of  1873.  The  court  of  exchequer  ac- 
tually sustained  the  railroad;  and  it  was  not  until  1878  that  by  a  decision  of  the 
Queen's  bench  the  railway  commission  really  had  the  power  to  do  anything  if  a  com- 
pany chose  to  disregard  its  ordeis. 

The  injunctions  of  the  commission,  at  best,  only  affect  the  future ;  for  any  remedy 
for  the  past  there  must  be  a  new  complaint  and  trial  before  a  regular  court.  And  so 
it  often  happens  that  a  railroad,  after  exhausting  all  its  means  of  resistance,  obeys 
the  decision  of  the  commission  in  reference  to  one  particular  station,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  it  at  other  stations  where  the  same  principle  is  involved.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  manure  traffic  of  Aberdeen,  after  long  litigation,  the  rate  was  decided  t<o 
be  illegal.  The  railroad  then  reduced  its  Aberdeen  rates,  but  continued  its  old  sched- 
ule of  charges  at  other  points  on  its  route  where  there  were  not  organized  interests 
strong  enough  to  make  a  fight. 

On  the  face  of  the  act  of  1873  the  decisions  of  the  commission,  as  to  what  were 
questions  of  fact  or  questions  of  law,  appeared  to  be  final.  But  by  writ  of  mandamus 
from  a  court  of  appeal  the  decision  on  this  point  could  be  at  once  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commission  by  compelling  them  *^  to  state  a  case,"  which  could  then  be 
made  the  subject  of  action  in  the  higher  court.  So  this  important  power  was  made 
of  no  effect. 

(2)  Complaints  before  the  commission  are  not  quite  so  slow  or  costly  as  they  were 
before  the  courts,  bnt  they  are  bad  enough  to  prevent  most  men  from  undertaking 
tbem.  Sir  Frederick  Peel  himself  admits  that  the  exi>ense  frightens  people  away 
from  making  complaints.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst.  The  testimony  before 
the  Parliamentary  committee  of  1881-'82  is  full  of  matter  to  startle  those  who  argue 
that  because  there  are  few  complaints  before  the  commission  there  are  few  men  that 
have  grievances.  Men  have  good  reason  to  think  twice  before  they  enter  a  com- 
plaint. 

In  the  Aberdeen  manure  case,  already  referred  to,  the  Aberdeen  men,  suocessfhl  at 
every  point,  lost  more  money  than  they  gained.  Every  important  case  is  so  persist- 
ently appealed  that  the  original  promptness  or  cheapness  of  railway  commission 
practice  counts  for  nothing.  But  the  indirect  results  are  ye^  worse.  A  complainant 
is  a  marked  man,  and  the  commission  cannot  protect  him  against  the  vengeance  of 
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the  railroads.  A  town  fares  no  better.  It  complains  of  high  terminal  chargen,  and 
the  company  retort«  by  raising  the  local  tariff  for  that  place  100  per  cent.  A  coal 
mine  complains  of  freight  rates,  and  the  company  refuses  to  carry  for  it  on  any  terms ; 
it  has  ceased,  it  says,  to  be  a  common  carrier  for  coal.  Even  the  war  department  is 
afraid.  It  has  grievances,  bat  it  dares  not  make  them  public  for  fear  of  reprisals- 
**It  is  quite  clear,"  says  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade,  *'tliat  it  is  a  very  for- 
midable thing  to  fight  a  railway  company." 

It  is  not  ea^  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  so  different 
from  anything  which  we  see  in  most  American  States.  Our  commissioners,  with 
fewer  powers,  have  infinitely  more  power.  The  reason  is,  that  in  America  to  defy 
snoh  an  authority  involves  untold  dangers,  public  sentiment  being  irritable  and  un- 
restrained, whereas  in  England  it  involves  no  danger  at  all,  public  sentiment  being 
long-safiering  and  conservative. 

The  lawyers  say,  streugtlieu  the  legal  element  in  the  commission.  Some  of  the 
railroad  men  say  so  too,  because  they  think  that  a  commission  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  old  courts  would  interiere  no  more  than  the  old  courts.  On  the  other  hand  many 
men  desire  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor  to  relieve  individuals  of  the  danger 
and  odium  of  bringing  complaints,  or  that  chambers  of  commerce  may  be  allowed  to 
undertake  such  prosecutions.  Others  go  still  further  and  urge  that  the  powers  of  the 
commission  l>e  increased,  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  determine  on  general  grounds 
what  constitutes  a  reasonable  rate.  The  commission  itself  would  be  glad  to  do  that, 
but  such  a  thing,  however  cautiously  carried  out,  woald  involve  the  granger  principle 
of  fixing  ratc«.  It  seems  unlikely  that  Parliament  will  make  any  of  these  proposed 
changes,  except  to  give  chambers  of  commerce  the  right  to  prefer  charges. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  because  there  is  a  general  impress 
sion  in  this  country  that  the  Euglish  railway  commission  is  a  complete  snccess.  It 
must  not  bo  inferred  that,  it  is  a  complete  failure.  It  has  in  the  first  nine  years  of  its 
existence  ]>assed  judgment  on  one  hundred  and  ten  cases.  Only  seventeen  of  these 
have  been  appealed,  aud  in  eleven  of  them  the  commissioners  have  been  sostained. 
The  decisions  have,  as  a  rule,  been  marked  by  good  sense  and  Impartiality.  The  di- 
rect good  to  the  complainants  may  have  been  small,  but  the  indirect  good  to  the 
public  was,  doubtless,  groat.  The  commission  has  made  serious  and  generally  suc- 
cessfol  efibrts  to  enforce  a  law  in  cases  where  it  would  otherwise  have  been  a  dead 
letter.  These  particular  cases  may  have  given  more  trouble  than  they  were  worth. 
But  the  very  existence  of  such  a  power  constitutes  a  check  upon  abitrary  action  in 
general.  We  cannot  assume,  as  many  do,  that  the  few  complaints  preferred  before 
the  commission  represent  anything  like  the  amount  of  well-founded  grievances.  But 
we  can  assume  that  the  chance  for  such  complaints  to  be  made  and  heeded  makes  the 
railroad  managers  more  cautious  in  giving  occasion  for  them.  Although  no  one  is 
fully  satisfied  with  what  the  commission  has  done,  the  great  majority  of  shippers  are 
obviously  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  prevented  much  evil  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  unchecked. 

In  concluding  his  sketch  of  English  railroad  legislation,  Mr.  Hadley 
shows  that  the  system  of  special  rates  to  develop  business  has  grown 
up  in  the  same  way  as  in  America;  that  the  chief  source  of  public  com- 
plaint is  not  extortionate  rates,  but  differential  rates ;  that  the  low 
tbrongh  rates  are  occasioned  by  the  competitiou  of  the  water  routes, 
which  has  existed  at  three  fifths  of  the  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
that  the  railroiids  have  been  obtaining  control  of  the  canals,  and  evfen 
of  the  open  water  routes  in  some  cases,  by  securing  possession  of  the 
landing  places  and  harbor  facilities,  but  are  unable  to  control  the  water 
routes  between  London  and  foreign  countries;  that  while  the  courts 
have  succeeded  in  almost  entirely  stopping  discriminations  between  in- 
dividuals, personal  favoritism,  and  the  payment  of  rebates,  the  discrim- 
inations against  localities  and  certain  lines  of  business  have  become 
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more  couspicaous;  and  be  sums  up  tbe  present  state  of  things,  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  roads  may  make  what  special  rat<6s  they  please ;  bat  if  they  make  a  rate 
for  ODe  man  they  must  extend  the  same  privilege  to  all  others  in  like  circnmstances. 
If  they  have  heen  secretly  paying  rebates  to  one  shipper,  they  may  be  compelled  to 
refnnd  to  any  other  shipper  similarly  placed  the  same  rebates  on  all  his  shipments 
since  the  special  contract  with  the  one  shipper  began. 

(2)  It  is  held  by  the  railway  commissioners  that  two  shippers  are  similarly  placed 
and  most  be  similarly  treated  when  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  handling  the  goods  for 
one  is  the  same  as  for  the  othqr ;  and,  conversely,  nnless  some  special  reason  can  be 
shown,  the  railroad  has  no  right  to  put  a  less  favorably  situated  shipper  on  an  equality 
with  a  more  favorably  situated  one. 

(3)  But  the  last  Parliamentary  committee  has  refused  to  indorse  these  principles, 
and  has  said  that  a  preference  is  not  nigust  so  long  as  it  is  the  natural  result  of  fair 
competition. 


EAILROAD  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  ONITED  STATES— SUM- 
MAEY  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  STATE  STATUTES— 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  COMMISSIONS. 

Railroad  regulation  in  tbe  United  States  bas  tbns  far  been  confined 
within  State  limits.  Witb  tbe  exception  of  tbe  two  measures  bereto- 
fore  mentioned,  not  of  a  general  regulative  character,  Congress  bas  not 
nndertaken  to  regulate  the  railro£^s  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
In  many  of  the  States,  however,  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent and  correct  tbe  abuses  of  railroad  management  by  varying  meth- 
ods of  regulation  and.  with  different  degrees  of  success.  The  history  of 
these  efforts  has  never  been  written,  and  little  bas  been  known  of  them 
as  a  whole.  Information  in  regard  to  them  is  not  easily'  accessible,  and 
even  those  best  informed  on  the  subject  have  been  compelled  to  base 
their  conclusions  upon  meager  information  or  upon  their  knowledge  of 
affairs  in  but  a  few  States. 

The  lack  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  methods  of  regulation 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  several  States,  and  as  to  tbe  exact  pro- 
visions of  their  enactments  on  the  subject,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing access  to  tbe  multitude  of  session  laws,  reports,  and  documents  in 
which  such  information  lies  buried,  have  prompted  tbe  committee,  as  a 
fitting  preliminary  to  action  in  the  same  direction  by  Congress,  as  well 
as  for  the  information  of  tbe  public,  to  make  as  thorough  an  examina- 
tion as  time  permitted  of  tbe  railroad  legislation  of  each  State  and  'ter- 
ritory in  the  Union,  and  to  present  in  as  compact  form  as  possible  a 
sammary  of  their  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject  of  railroad  reg- 
ulation, togeth(*r  witb  such  information  as  was  attainable  in  regard  to 
tbe  methods  of  regulation  adopted  and  tbe  results  accomplished  in  those 
States  in  which  action  bas  been  takeu. 

a  iK*  information  obtained  by  an  examination  of  tbe  session  laws  of 
each  State  and  Territory,  and\pf  the  repoitsand  publications  of  tbe  vari- 
ous State  railroad  commissions,  is  supplemented  by  tbe  testimony  of  the 
railroad  commissioners  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  who 
personally  appeared  before  tbe  committee,  and  by  tbe  written  state- 
ments submitted  by  the  railroad  commissioners  of  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and  Dakota,  ao* 
oompanying  this  report. 
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THE  STATE  RAILROAD  COM3IISSIOJSS. 

The  State  railroad  commissioDs,  which  are  to-day  a  recognized  factor 
in  railway  admiuistratioD,  have  corae  into  existence  and  prominence 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  although  there  were  so-called  com- 
missions at  an  earlier  period.  New  York  had  a  short-lived  one  in  1855, 
and  after  the  civil  war  several  were  created  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
distinct  from  regulation,  such  as  that  in  Arkansas,  which  passed  upon 
applications  for  State  aid  to  railroads,  and  that  in  Tennessee,  in  1870, 
which  was  authorized  to  sell  or  lease  railroads  in  default  to  the  State  for 
loans.  There  are  marked  differences  in  the  plan  upon  which  the  exist- 
ing State  conimissious  are  organized.  Of  the  older  ones,  those  of  the 
New  England  States,  with  the  exception  of  Masrachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  form  a  distinct  class  by  themselves,  their  duties  being 
mainly  limited  to  the  inspection  of  the  railway' equipment  and  service. 

Of  an  entirely  difl'erent  type  were  the  commissions  of  the  Western 
States,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  widespread  *'  granger''  movement. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  character  of  the  legislation  inspired  by 
that  agitation,  it  certainly  served  a  timely  and  useful  purpose  in  its 
day,  and  substantial  and  beneficial  results  must  be  accredited  to  that 
popular  uprising  against  therailroad  corporations.  Matters  had  reached 
such  a  pass  that  nothing  short  of  the  sturdy,  forceful  methods  adopted 
in  Illinois  and  in  neighboring  States  could  have  allayed  the  gathering 
storm  of  public  indignation  which  the  then  existing  methods  of  manage- 
ment had  aroused.  But  when,  in  the  notable  "granger  cases,"  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  those  methods  and  left  the  rail- 
roads at  the  mercy  of  the  State  legislatures,  the  corporations  assumed 
a  radically  different  attitude  towards  thecommunity  and  towards  the  law- 
making power.  They  have  since  been  more  ready  to  recognize  their 
public  obligations,  greater  respect  for  public  opinion  is  manifested,  and 
in  consequence  the  recommendations  of  the  State  commissions,  which 
were  at  first  contemptuously  ignored,  have  since,  as  a  rule;  been  com- 
plied with.  This  radical  change  of  policy,  not  adopted  voluntarily,  but 
prompted  solely  by  motives  of  self-interest,  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  State  commissions  with  acknowledged  favorable  results,  chief 
among  which  have  been  the  cultivation  of  a  better  understanding  and 
state  of  feeling  between  the  railroads  and  the  people,  and  a  sufficient 
mitigation  of  the  local  abuses  most  prevalent  to  sensibly  diminish  the 
volume  of  complaint. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  difficulties  of  effective  State 
regulation  arising  from  the  division  of  powers  between  the  State  and 
National  Governments ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  good 
results  accomplished  under  the  State  commission  system,  the  growing 
confidence  of  the  people  in  that  system  as  a  means  by  which  corporate 
abuses  can  best  be  restrained  and  regulated,  and  the  more  general  rec- 
ognition of  the  important  principle  that  the  business  of  transportation 
requires  special  treatment  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  its  relations  to 
the  citizen,  are  indicated  in  the  fact  that  State  after  State  has  adopted 
the  system,  until  commissions  are  now  in  operation  in  twenty-four  Stotes 
and  one  Territory.  The  following  statement  shows  the  States  having 
commissions  and  the  date  in  which  commissions  were  first  established 
in  each  State,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  establishment : 
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State. 


Date. 


Kew  Haippahire 

Connecticut 

Yermont 

Maine 

Ohio 

Masdachnnetts.. 

Illlnoia 

Rhode  Island ... 
Michigan 


SUte. 


1844 
1853 
1855 

1856 
1867  ti 
1  09  ! 

1872 
1873 


"Wiac^nsin  — 
Minneaota.... 

Misftonri 

Calilomia 

Virginia 

Iciwa. 

South  Caioliiia 

Georgia 

Kentnctty 


Date. 


1874 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Stote. 


Alabnni.i 

New  York 

Kanita9 

MifisiMippi 

Nebraaiia 

Colorado , 

Dakota  Territory 


DutA. 


iwi 

1KS2 
lrS3 
1884 
1885 
1P85 
1885 


An  examination  of  the  statements  hereinafter  submitted  will  show 
that  of  the  thirty-ei^ht  States  and  eight  Territories  (not  including 
Alaska),  making  forty  six  in  all,  in  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Indi- 
ana, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia  (ten  States),  and  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Wa>h- 
ington,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  (six  Territories),  sixteen  in  all,  there  is 
either  no  regulation  in  force  or  practically  very  little.  Leaving  these 
fifteen  out  of  account,  it  appears  that  of  the  thirty  States  and  Territo- 
ries that  have  taken  action  twenty-five  have  adopted  the  commission 
system,  while  the  remaining  hye^  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
Texas,  and  Montana,  depend  upon  legislative  restrictions  without  pro- 
viding any  special  means  for  the  enforcement  of  their  enactments. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  States  having  railroad  commissions,  show- 
ing when  a  commission  was  established  in  each  State  (not  necessarily 
the  existing  one),  the  names  of  the  present  commissioners  and  their 
secretaries,  the  location  of  the  office  of  the  commission,  and  the  sala- 
ries paid. 
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State. 


Alahama 


California 


Colorado.... 
Connection! 


Dakota 


Georgia. 


niinoia 


Iowa. 


<3 


1876 


1885 


1853. 


1885 


1879 


1871 


1878 


1883 


Name  and  position. 


1881     Hen  ry  B.  Shorter,  president 

Levi  W.  Lawl«>r,  commiMioner  ... 
W.  C.  Tanstall,  commissioner  . . . . 

J.  K.  Jackson,  clerk 

6.  J.  Carpenter,  pre8i({ent 

W.  P.  Humphreys,  commissioner. 

W.  W.  Foote,  commiflsioner 

W.  R.  Andms,  secretflry 

W.  B.  Fclker,  commissioner 

secwtarv 


Georfre  M.  Woodmfl^  chairman 

John  W.  Bacon,  commissiuner 

William  H.  Hay  ward,  comrals-sioner  . 

Georice  T.  Utley ,  secretary 

William  M.  Evans,  chairman 

Alexander  Gi-iggs,  commissionei 

W.  H.  McVay,  o:  mmissioner 

Isaac  £.  West,  secretary 

Campbell  Wallace,  chairman 

Leander  M.  Tnunmell,  commissioner 
lErwin,  commissioner 


A.  C.  Briscoe,  secretary 
John  I.  Rinaker,  chairma  n 

B.  P.  Marsh,  commiHsioner 

William  T.  Johnson,  commissioner 

X.  D.  Munson,  secretary 

Peter  A.  Dev,  chairman 

J  ames  W.  McDill,  commissioner . . 

L.  S.  Coitin,  commissioner 

E.  G.  Moi-fTan,  secretary 

James  Uiiniphrfly,  chainnan 

L.  L.  Tiirnpr.  commissioner 

Alnierin  (iiilett,  commissiuner 

E.  J.  Turner,  secretary 


Location  of  office. 


Montgomery. . . . 

..do 

..  do 

...do 

San  Francisco.. 

..  do 

..do 

..  do 

Denver 

...do 

Hartford 

...do 

..do 

...  do 

Fargo  

...db 

...do 

...  do 

Atlanta 

...do 

...  do 

do 

Springfield 

do 

..  do 

...do 

Des  Moines  . . . . 

...do 

..  do 

.  do 

Topi'ka 

...  do    

...  «lo 

....do 


Salary. 


$3,500 
3.000 
3,000 
1,500 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,400 
8.600 
1.800 
8,000 
8,U00 
3,000 
1.800 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,600 
2,500 
2,500 
1,200 
3,500 
3,500 
3.500 
1.500 
3.000 
3,000 
8,000 
1.500 
3,000 
3,  (»00 
3,000 
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ettit. 


"Staae  Mid  porition. 


Loeation  of  offiee. 


SfJary. 


Kentooky 


ICaine 

KMsaobnsette. 

Mlohigan 

Minneaota 

MlMiMippi.... 

Hiaaoari 

KebrukA 


1880 

1868 
1800 

1873 
1874 

188ft 

1876 
1885 


Kew  HAmpshlre 
New  York 


Ohio 

Rhode  Island... 
Soath  Carolina.., 


Vermont  . 
Virginia . . 
Wiuonain 


1844 


1882 


1867 
1872 
1878 


1855 
1877 
1874 


J.  P.  Thompson,  <diairman 

A.  B.  Boone,  comunisaioner ...< 

John  D.  Young,  oommiaaioner 

Clarence  Eeb«»rt.  aecretary , 

A.  W.  Wildes,  chairman 

John  F.  Anderson,  oommiaaioner 

D.  N.  Mortland,  commiaaioner 

Thomaa  Kna.'i^  ehairman 

Edward  W.  Kingalej,  oommiaaioner... 

Bverett  A.  Stevena,  oommiaaioner 

WUliam  A.  Crafta,  olerk 

William  McPheraon.  Jr.,  oommiaaioner 

WvUy s  C.  Sanaom,  aeputy 

J.  H.  Bidcer,  chairman 

6.  S.  Mardock.  oommiaaioner , 

George  L.  Becker,  oommiaaioner 

B.  8.  Warner,  aeoretary ... 

John  M.  Stone,  chairman ••. 

W.  B.  Augoatna,  oommiaaioner 

W.  H.  Mo  Willie,  oommiaaioner 

-,  aecretary. 


George C.  Pratt,  chairman 

Jamea  Harding,  commissioner 

William  G.  Downing,  commiaaioner  .... 

H.  EL  Gregg,  aecretary- 

B.  P.  Roggen,  secretary  of  state 

William  lioese,  atfconiey>generaI 

H.  A.  Balicock,  aaditor 

Charlea  H.Gere,  aecretary 

Charlea  Baachow,  secretary 

Benjamin  R.  Cowdrey,  secretary 

O.  C.  Moore,  chairraan 

B.B.aSanbom,  clerk 

B.  J.  Tenney,  commiaaioner 

John  D.  Keman,  ohairraan 

William  K  Roeera,  commiaaioner 

Juh  u  O'  Donnell,  commiaaioner 

William  C.  Hndaon,  aecretary 

Henry  Apthorp,  oommiaaioner 

Walter  R.  Stineaa,  commiaaioner ». 

M.  L.  Bonham,  chairman 

L.  J.  Walker,  oommiaaioner ..., 

D.  P.  Duncan,  commiaaioner 

M.  T.  Bartlett.  aecretary 

Thomaa  O.  Seaver,  oommiaaioner 

Horace  G.  Moffett,  commiaaioner 

Nila  P.  Hangen,  commisaloner 

Jamea  H.  Foater,  aeoretary  and  deputy. 


Frankfort 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

Angaata 

...do 

...  do 

Boaton 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Lanaing 

— do 

Saint  Paol.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Jackaon 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

Jefferaon  City 
...do. 


..do 

...do 

Lincoln  ...... 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do , 

..  do 

Concord  ..... 

..  do , 

.   -  do 

Albany  

....do , 

do 

...  do 

Colurobua  ... 
Providence . . 
Columbia. ... 

....do 

do 

...do 

Woodstock . 
Richmond ... 
Madiaon . . . . . 
...do 


$2.0C0 

2,000 

2,000 

300 

|5  per  diem. 

$5  per  dipm. 

$5  per  difcm. 
4,000 
8,500 
8,500 
2,000 
2,600 
1,500 
3.000 
3.000 
8.000 
1,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,500 
3.000 
8,000 
3,000 
1,500 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2.500 
8,200 
2,000 
8,000 
8^000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 

500 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
1,200 

600 
2,000 
8,000 
1,600 


MASSAOHUSBTTS. 

The  Massaclinsetts  commission  fdrnishes  the  most  conspicnoos  in- 
stance of  the  purely  advisory  commissioD,  depending  upon  investiga- 
tion, the  justice  of  its  conclusions,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  recommendations }  and  by  reason  of  its  success- 
ful working  under  a  novel  plan  and  of  the  ability  of  its  membership  it 
has  always  made  its  influence  widely  felt.  Since  its  establishment  in 
1869  its  career  has  been  closely  watched,  and  its  success  is  now  undis- 
puted. That  it  has  not  been  due  solely  to  fortuitous  circumstances,  or 
to  its  application  to  a  limited  local  field,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  organized  has  been  successfully  applied 
in  other  States  and  has  been  followed  with  satisfactory  results  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  its  concentration  of  great  and  diverse  railroad 
and  commercial  interests. 

The  statement  of  Judge  Russell,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  so  fully 
explains  the  practical  working  of  the  commission  as  to  leave  little  to  be 
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added  here.  (See  testimouy,  p.  300.)  The  main  features  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislation,  as  given  by  him,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

Every  railroad  charter  granted,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  corporation,  which  has  never  set  up  any  privilege 
under  its  charter,  is  subject  to  the  reserved  ri;;lit  of  the  State  to  at 
pleasure  alter,  amend,  or  repeal.  This  gives  the  State  almost  absolute 
power  over  every  charter.  It  is  also  expressly  enacted  that  all  fares, 
tolls,  and  charges  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  revision  or  alteration 
by  the  legislature,  or  by  officers  appointed  thereby.  As  Judge  Bussell 
says,  this  reserved  power  of  the  legislature,  always  existing,  is  none  the 
less  valuable  because  it  does  not  have  to  be  exercised  more  than  once 
in  ten  years.  There  are  three  statutes  upon  which  the  commission  de- 
pends. An  early  statute  provided  that  railroads  shall  charge  only 
reasonable  rates,  giving  a  civil  action  for  violation  and  a  criminal  process 
for  a  penalty.  This  also  required  equal  rates  to  be  given.  Equal  was 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  mean  equitable  rates,  and  another  statute 
was  enacted  which  forbids  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or 
advantage,. or  "  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage'^ 
against  any  party.  What  is  just  and  what  is  unjust  discrimination, 
between  which  a  diflerence  is  recognized,  is  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  commission  and  the  courts. 

The  third  statute,  known  as  the  short  hanl  law,  h^s  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  discussion  that  it  is  here  given  in  full,  as  printed  by  the 
commissioners  in  their  report  of  January,  1885,  with  their  comments 
upon  the  law,  as  follows: 

*'  No  railroad  corporation  shall  charge  or  receive  for  the  traoBportatiou  of  freight  to 
any  station  on  ita  road  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received  for  the 
transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight /ro?n  the  same  original  point  of 
departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater  distance  on  its  road  in  the  eame  direction.  Two  or 
inure  railroad  corporations  whose  roads  connect  shall  not  charge  or  receive  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  to  any  station  on  the  road  of  either  of  them  a  greater  sum 
than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received  for  the  transportation  of  the  like  class  and 
quantity  of  frt»ight  from  the  same  original  point  of  departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater 
distance  on  the  road  of  either  of  them  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  construction  of 
this  section  the  sum  charged  or  received  for  the  transportation  of  freight  shall  in- 
clude all  terminal  charges  ;  and  the  road  of  a  corporation  shall  include  all  the  road 
in  use  by  it,  whether  owned  or  operated  nnder  a  contract  or  lease." 

We  have  italicized  certain  words,  because  in  criticising  the  law  it  is  customary  to 
speak  of  it  as  if  they  were  not  included  in  the  act.  In  fact  these  words  constitute 
the  essential  difference  between  our  law  and  the  wild  and  unjust  legislation  which  has 
sometimes  been  proposed.  Of  such  propositions  the  boaitl  has  said  in  the  decision 
referred  to : 

''The  words  in  italics  are  a  substantive  and  essential  part  of  the  law,  without 
which  it  could  not  have  been  passed.  We  have  a  right  to  say  this,  because  such  a 
law  was  proposed  to  the  legislature,  and  was  rejected  in  1871,  when  the  'short  haul 
law'  was  first  enacted.    This  proposed  bill  read  as  follows: 

**  'No  railroad  corporation  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  charge  or  collect  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  or  merchandise  for  any  shorter  distance,  any  Inrger  anK^unt 
as  toiler  freight  than  is  charged  or  collected  for  the  carriage  of  similar  quantities  of 
the  same  class  of  goods  over  a  longer  distance  upon  the  same  road.' 

*'Bnt  the  general  court  not  only  have  not  enacted  such  a  bill,  but  have  refused  so 
to  do,  and  for  good  reasons.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  when  the  'short  haul 
law '  of  this  State  isccnsured,  as  it  recently  has  been  by  interestifd  parties,  it  is  always 
misrepresented  to  be  just  what  the  petitioners  suxiposed  it  to  be."  {Pittsfield  v.  Boston 
and  Albany  B.  B,  Company ^  Appendix  F.) 
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The  inquiry  inoet  frequently  addressed  to  the  hoard  npon  this  matter  has  heen  a 
question  whether  this  law  is  enforced  in  Massachnsetts,  or  whether  it  is,  as  has  been 
alleged,  "  a  dead  letter."  To  this  the  answer  has  been  made,  and  it  is  now  made  once 
more,  that  no  law  in  this  State  is  more  thoroughly  enforced  than  this.  Indeed  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  instead  of  being  enforced  at  all,  it  is  universally 
acquiesced  in  and  obeyed.  It  is  true  that  in  1882  it  was  shown  that  a  railroad  com- 
pany in  this  State  was  acting  in  violation  of  this  law.  But  upon  receiving  the  opin- 
ion of  this  board  that  it  was  so  offending,  the  corporation  desist-o^  from  the  prac- 
tice,  and  lowered  its  rates  to  conform  to  the  statute  requiremeuta.  And  this  was 
done,  as  the  manftgers  of  that  corporation  inform  their  stockholders,  at  the  annual 
loss  of  137,000  illegally  extorted  heretofore  from  their  customers.  Since  that  time 
neither  this  nor  any  other  railroad  company  has,  to  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  the 
board,  violated  this  provision  of  the  statutes.  And  now  the  faet  that,  because  of 
their  obedience  to  lawf  they  are  not  indicted  is  used  in  other  States  to  prove  that  our 
act  is  ''  a  dead  letter." 

In  an  extended  investigation  of  freight  rates  made  a  year  since  with  reference  to 
other  questions,  and  in  some  recent  inquiries  made  with  special  reference  to  this 
question,  the  board  has  observed  the  scrupulous  care  with  which,  in  spite  of  tempta- 
tions, any  infraction  of  this  law  has  been  avoided.  In  exceptional  cases,  and  to  a 
small  extent,  it  may  work  harshly,  but  its  general  working  has  been  most  beneficial. 
It  has  remedied  a  great  evil  and  a  great  injustice ;  it  bas  helped  to  save  small  indus- 
tries and  small  places  from  being  crushed  out  of  existence ;  it  has  checked  the  ten- 
dency to  consolidation,  which  would  build  up  one  plac^  or  a  few  places  at  the  cost  of 
local  enterprise,  thus  creating  traffic  for  the  railroads  by  giving  occupation  to  their 
customers.  And  it  is  belieyed  that  any  attempt  to  repeal  this  safeguard  of  fair  deal- 
ing would  receive  almost  universal  condemnation  from  the  business  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  short-haul  law,  as  the  text  shows,  applies  to  coDnectio^  roads  and 
to  freight  of  the  same  kind.  To  come  under  the  law  goods  must  be  of 
the  same  kind,  of  the  same  quantity,  must  start  from  the*  same  point,  and 
roust  be  going  in  the  same  direction  over  the  same  road.  It  does  not 
contemplate  that  freight  rates  should  be  proportionate  to  mileage. 

In  addition  to  these  general  statutes,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
roads  is  intrusted  to  the  commission,  the  ordering  of  precautions,  the 
regulation  of  crossings,  the  examination  into  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  accidents,  and  the  terms  upon  which  connecting  roads  shall  take 
trafiic  from  each  other.  Upon  these  matters  the  commission  has  positive 
power  and  gives  decisions  which  a  court  would  enforce. 

Under  another  statute,  whenever  twenty  citizens  of  a  town  apply  to 
the  selectmen  or  the  city  government  and  state  any  grievance  against 
a  road,  they  must  look  into  the  same,  or  petition  the  commission,  or 
give  a  reason  why  they  do  not.  In  either  case  the  question  reaches  the 
board  for  investigation.  Thecommission  also  investigates  all  complaints 
as  to  the  location  of  stations  or  the  lack  of  such  accommodations.  As 
to  the  advantages  of  the  public  hearings  held  by  the  commission  on  all 
matters  brouglit  before  it,  Judge  Russell  says: 

Of  course  the  petitioners  do  not  always  gain  their  case  as  to  accommodations  or  as 
to  rates,  but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  heard.  And  it  often  happens  that 
when  the  circumstances  are  explained  they  find  that  their  grievance  is  imaginary  or 
at  least  that  it  is  less  than  they  had  supposed.  A  public  hearing  on  the  spot  often 
leads  to  a  better  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  happened  more  than  onoe 
that  when  the  complainants  have  told  their  story  the  railroad  managers  have  grant-ed 
their  request  at  once.  Yet  the  time  might  never  have  come  when  the  managers 
would  hear  the  petition  had  not  the  law  appointed  a  tribunal  and  had  not  the  tri- 
buual  appointed  a  place  and  a  day  for  hearing  it. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  most  noticeable  chardcteristic  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  is  its  simplicity.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is 
the  very  limited  arbitrary  power  of  the  commissioners.  They  are  given 
every  facility  and  all  the  authority  needed  to  obtain  full  information  as 
to  the  actual  operations  of  the  railroads.  With  the  opportunity  thus 
afibrded  of  ascertaining  tjie  actual  facts  as  to  any  given  matter  of  conxr 
pUiint,  they  are  forced  to  sustain  their  position  in  every  proceeding  by 
making  out  a  case  that  will  stand  the  test  of  public  criticism  and  carry 
conviction  with  it,  whether  the  decision  be  in  i'avor  of  the  complaining 
citizen  or  of  the  defendant  railroad.  As  Mr.  Adams  said  in  1874,  the 
commission  was  "  simply  a  medium,  a  species  of  lens  by  means  of 
which  the  otherwise  scattered  and  powerless  rays  of  i)ublic  opinion 
could  be  concentrated  to  a  focus  and  brought  to  bear  upon  any  corpo- 
ration.'' 

The  fact  that  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  every  decision 
of  the  commission  on  the  many  complicated  questions  as  to  rates  and 
discriminations  that  have  arisen  has  vindicated  and  enforced  itself 
without  resort  to  the  courts  (See  Testimony,  p.  303),  must  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  system  has  proved  effective  where  it  has 
been  most  thoroughly  tested. 

It  has  been  so,  not  because  the  railroad  managers  of  Massachusetts 
are  difl'erent  from  those  of  other  States,  not  because  they  prefer  to  run 
their  roads  by  the  advice  of  the  commissioners  rather  than  to  follow 
their  own  notions,  but  simply  l)ecause  self-interest  admonishes  them  of 
the  supreme  folly  of  encouraging  or  engaging  in  a  losing  contest  with 
the  forces  of  public  opinion  as  concentrated  and  made  effective  through 
the  commission.  It  is  not  because  the  managers,  directors,  or  stock- 
holders personally  shrink  from  public  criticism,  but  because  back  of  the 
commission  stands  the  legislature  and  back  of  the  legislature  stand  the 
peoplfB,  and  they  realize  that  themselves  will  inevitably  be  the  sufferers 
when  they  invite  or  provoke  a  contest  with  those  forces. 

In  the  way  of  practical  results  the  Massachusetts  commission  is  shown 
by  its  record  and  by  the  testimony  to  have  exercised  by  its  reports  and 
decisions  an  acknowledged  influence  upon  railroad  managers  in  bring- 
ing about  needed  reforms,  and  to  have  been  successful  in  the  redress  of 
grievances  and  the  correction  of  abuses.  It  has  held  the  railroads  to 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  has  not  only  secured  the  passage  of  needful 
legislation,  but  prevented  unwise  measures.  Through  its  recommenda- 
tions voluntary  reductions  in  rates  have  been  made  and  discriminations 
of  different  kinds  done  away  with.  It  has  secured  uniformity  in  the 
accounts  and  reports  of  the  roads.  It  has  fixed  the  responsibility  of 
accidents  and  done  great  service  in  requiring  the  adoption  of  improved 
appliances  for  safety.  Other  specific  instances  of  the  results  accom- 
)jlished  are  mentioned  by  Judge  Eussell,  and  in  conclusion  it  may  be 
said  that  the  committee  made  especial  effort,  by  inquiries  among  all 
classes  of  the  community,  to  ascertain  the  popular  judgment  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  to  the  working  of  the  commission,  and  that  not  a  whisper  Of 
complaint  against  its  methods  was  heard,  nor  was  there  found  any  indi- 
cation of  dissatisfaction  in  that  State  with  the  operation  or  results  of 
the  existing  system. 
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The  following  statements  contained  in  the  last  report  of  the  commis- 
6ioD  (Jauaary,  1885),  are  of  more  than  local  interest: 

COST  OF  RUNNING  TRAINS. 

The  average  eost  of  Tanning  trains  1  mile  during  this  year  on  all  the  roads  reported 

has  been  $0,895.    The  cost  of  mnning  each  train  mile  for  the  past  eight  years  was  as 

follows : 

Cast  per  total  train  mile. 

1876-'77 t.980 

1877-78 884 

1878-79 845 

1879-'80 902 

1880-'81 810 

1881-'82 1 803 

1882-'83 - 949 

1883-'84 895 

FARES  AND  FREIGHTS. 

The  four  following  tables  show  the  average  fares  on  all  roads,  the  average  fares 
and  freights  for  eight  years  on  the  leading  roads,  and  the  change  in  average  rate  of 
freight  on  seven  roads  since  1865 : 

Average  fare  on  all  roads  in  the  State. 


Year. 

Amount 

Year. 

Amount. 

187(^-77 

$a0240 
0.0240 
0.0212 
0.0224 

1880-'81 . 
1881-'82 
1882-'83. 
188»-'84 

i 

10.0220 
0.0200 

1877-78 

1878-79 

0.0201 

1879-'80 

a  0192 

Jver 

'ogefaree 

foreix^feara. 

• 

Fares. 

1878-*79. 

1879-'80. 

18d0-'81. 

1881-'82. 

1882-'88. 

1883-'84. 

BoBton  and  Albuiy 

Omtt. 
2.14 
1.93 
1.80 
2.00 
2.04 
1.90 
2.05 
2.16 
2.01 
2.26 
2.37 
2.90 

Oenti. 
2.08 
2.06 
1.80 
2.00 
1.92 
1.89 
1.97 
2.12 
2.69 
2.02 
2.83 
2.78 

Genu 
1.97 
1.99 
1.95 
2.14 
1.88 
1.82 
1.93 
2.25 
2.53 
1.80 
2.24 
2.60 

Oentt. 
1.97 
1.96 
1.96 
2.00 
1.67 
1.71 
1.88 
2.09 
2.48 
L81 
2.12 
2.79 

Genu. 
2.08 
1.97 
1.88 
2.00 
1.94 
1.77 
1.82 
2.06  , 
2.36 
1.98 
2.14 
2.74 

1.91 

Boaton  and  MmIxm) 

1.00 

Boston  and  Providence 

1.88 

Old  Colony 

1.87 

Boston  and  L'iwell 

2.12 

Fitchbnrir 

1  65 

EftHtem 

1.72 

Hew  York  and  New  Eneland 

2.01 

Connftcticat  River 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  . . 
Providence  and  Worcester 

2.37 
1.96 
2.12 

Worcoster,  Nashua  and  Rochester 

2.74 
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Average  freighU  for  eix  yean. 
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Freights. 

_        » 

• 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

TWMtton  and  AUmiit ....................................■■■.'. 

Cbntt. 
1.11 
2.49 
9.27 
2.69 
8.86 
1.30 
2.19 
2.89 
8.60 
2.86 
2.97 
2.80 

(knt§. 
1.20 
2.88 
2.44 
2.90 
2.96 
1.87 
1.94 
2.86 
8.85 
2.10 
2.86 
2.02 

Otnti. 
L04 
2.48 
2.77 
2.99 
8.18 
1.26 
2.06 
2.20 
2.99 
1.79 
2.80 
2.22 

OentB. 
1.07 
2.35 
2.83 
3.04 
2.60 
1.18 
2.03 
1.77 
3.07 
1.98 
2.78 
2.29 

(Mntt. 
1.20 
2.24 
2.83 
8.16 
2.98 
1.19 
1.92 
1.38 
3.04 
1.80 
2.96 
2.34 

CenU. 
1.09 

HcMiton  ATitl  IbTiiiiiA . .............................T*^*-- 

2.84 

Boston  and  Providonoo  ..........■■..■...........■...■.** 

2.82 

Old  Colony - 

3.0^ 

Ronton  and  Tjownll ....................*.  ...T^.^r- 

2.33 

Fltohbnrg r-. 

1.09 

Eantfim 

1.81 

JfifiW  Y"'k  »nd  Tfew  TCfiglMid ,,.,„,,,,--,,,, 

1.41 

Oopnfwticat  Rivw. .............r 

3.05 

K«W  yark^.  X6W  Hl^VWH  Hid  HwifOTd ^ 

1.06 

PioTidenoe and  Worcoster  ..................................... 

3.09 

Woro4wtf>r.  Xafthna  and  RoohMtflr 

2.33 

Average  ratea  ofJreigfU,  1865  and  1884. 


Satel866w 

Bate  1884. 

Percent. 

of  1884  to 
1865. 

Bonton  and  Albttny 

Omtt. 

8.90 
4.68 
4.88 
4.40 
6l20 
4.10 
.     8.20 

0ent9. 
LOO 
2.84 
2.82 
LSI 
8.05 
LOO 
8.00 

28 

IVfttAn  Mid  MftinfT ...r^..... .,- 

51 

Boiiton  and  X^nridflnoA 

64 

Eastom      ....^  .....       ,...         .       x  .*  ..                .x        xx.,.. 

41 

Conneoticat  KiTor 

49 

Fitcbbnrg ...• 

27 

Old  Colony 

94 

.^*  ILLINOIS. 

The  Illinois  commission  has  been  the  leading  exponent  of  the  other 
theory  of  regalation  through  a  commission,  and  is  next  considered  to 
bring  the  two  systems  into  contrast  and  becanse  the  Illinois  legislation 
has  been  followed  in  a  number  of  States.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the 
.  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1870,  now  in  force,  which  declared  rail- 
ways to  be  public  highways,  and  free  to  all  persons  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  persons  and  property  thereon,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  general  assembly  is  required  to  pass 
laws  establishing  reasonable  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  freight ;  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  un- 
just discrimination  and  extortion ;  and  to  enforce  such  laws  by  adequate 
penalties  to  the  extent,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  the 
property  and  franchise  of  the  railways.  The  consolidation  of  railroad 
companies  owning  parallel  or  competing  lines  is  prohibited,  and  sixty 
days'  public  notice  of  all  proposed  consolidations  is  required. 

In  compliance  with  these  requirements,  the  act  of  1871  created  the 
railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  consisting  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  subject  to  removal  at  his  discretion. 
Their  term  of  office  is  two  years.  No  person  connected  with,  inter- 
ested in,  or  employed  by  any  railroad  company  or  warehouseman  shall  be 
eligible  to  such  appointment.  They  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
are  paid  $3,600  per  annum  by  the  State,  and  have  the  right  to  pass 
free  over  all  the  nulroads  of  the  State  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties.   Annual  reports  under  the  oath  of  the  proper  officers  are  required' 
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from  every  railroad  and  warehoase,  the  act  specifying  in  detail  what 
such  reports  shall  contain. 

The  commissioners  are  required  to  examine  into  the  condition  and 
management  of  the  railroads  and  warehouses,  and  to  prosecute  all  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  relating  to  them  which  come  to  their  knowledge. 
They  are  authorized,  upon  hearing,  to  cancel  the  license  of  any  public 
warehouseman  found  guilty  by  them  of  violating  the  law.  They  are 
given  authority  to  examine  the  property,  books,  and  records  of  all  rail- 
road companies  and  warehousemen,  and  to  examine  their  officers  and 
employes  under  oath.  In  making  investigations  they  can  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  by  the  aid  of  the'circuit  courts,  the  penalty  for 
refusing  to  appear  and  testify  being  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $500,  or  im- 
prisonment for  thirty  days,  or  both.  The  penalty  for  failing  to  make 
the  reports  required  or  for  obstructing  the  commissioners  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  is  a  fine  of  $100  to  $5,000,  with  a  like  penalty 
for  every  ten  days  of  willful  refusal.  The  attorney-general  and  the 
state's  attorneys  of  the  respective  counties  are  required  to  prosecute 
all  suits  and  proceedings  directed  by  the  commissioners. 

There  were  other  provisions  forbidding  any  discrimination  whatever, 
under  any  circumstances,  but  these  were  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  because  the  act  failed  to  recognize  the 
distinction  between  discrimination  aiid  unjust  discrimination,  but  pro- 
hibited discriminations  of  any  character,  and  because  it  did  not  allow 
the  companies  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  discrimination.  Accordingly 
the  next  legislature,  in  1873,  passed  the  amendatory  act  now  in  force, 
which  defines  and  prohibits  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination,  makes 
discriminating  charges  prima  facie  evidence  of  unjust  discrimination, 
and  fixes  the  penalties  at  a  fine  of  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  for  the  first 
offense,  $5,000  to  $10,000  for  the  second,  and  $10,000  to  $20,0<K)  for  the 
third  offense,  and  makes  the  company  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25,000  for  each 
subsequent  conviction.  Persons  damaged  by  such  charges  may  also 
recover  triple  dan^ages,  with  costs  of  suit  and  attorney's  fee.  It  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  make,  for  each  railroad  doing  business 
in  the  State,  a  schedule  of  reasonable  maximum  rates,  which  schedule 
shall  in  all  suits  against  such  railroads  be  deemed  and  taken  by  the 
courts  as  j^rima /ocie  evidence  that  the  rates  therein  fixed  are  reason- 
able. This  changed  the  rule  of  evidence  so  that,  if  the  railroad  charged 
more  than  the  maximum  rate,  and  the  case  was  taken  into  court,  the 
burden  of  proof  was  thrown  upon  the  railroad,  which  was  compelled  to 
prove  such  charge  a  reasonable  one,  instead  of  the  people  being  com- 
pelled to  prove  it  an  unreasonable  one. 

Under  this  act  separate  schedules  for  each  road  were  prepared,  but 
since  1881  the  roads  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  with  but  two 
schedules,  a  slightly  higher  rate  being  fixed  for  the  less  prosperous  and 
least  favorably  situated  roads.  The  railroads  did  not  accept  the  rates 
prescribed,  and  litigation  ensued  all  over  the  State.  The  contest  was  a 
memorable  one,  and  it  was  not  until  1880,  six  years  later,  that  the  valid- 
ity of  this  legislation  was  finally  determined.  Meantime  a  notable 
victory  was  achieved  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  qpntest  foreshadowed, 
\  >'  -  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  187%  decided  the  Munu 
case  and  affirmed  that  part  of  the  legislation  regulating  the  ware- 
housing and  inspection  of  grain. 

The  membership  of  the  board  was  changed  in  1877,  and  the  new 
commissioners  were  prompt  to  make  the  most  of  the  changed  attitude 
assumed  by  the  corporations  after  the  warehouse  decision.  While 
awaiting  the  final  determination  of  their  authority  by  the  courts,  they 
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pat  iu  practice  the  Massachiuetts  principle  of  arbitration,  believing 
it  useless  to  indefinitely  multiply  the  number  of  suits  instituted.  Says 
Mr.  Bogue,  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  commission : 

We  constitated  ourselves  (on  our  own  motion,  as  there  is  no  such  power  in  the  law ) 
a  sort  of  board  of  arbitration,  in  which  we  heard  all  complaints.  We  communicated 
with  the  railroads  in  regard  to  them,  and  in  nearly  every  case  all  the  complaints 
were  adjusted  very  quickly  and  readily  by  the  roads.     (Testimony,  p.  734.) 

This  policy  has  been  since  continued,  and  without  any  modification 
of  the  law  has  become  a  recognized  feature  of  the  Illinois  system,  which 
thus  combines  the  principle  upon  which  the  Massachusetts  commission 
has  operated  with  perhaps  the  most  stringent  railroad  legislation  4n 
the  United  States. 

As  to  general  results,  the  Illinois  legislation  must  be  credited  with 
contributing  largely  to  the  memorable  triumph  over  the  corporations 
achieved  in  the  "  Granger"  decisions.  As  to  the  work  of  the  commis 
sion  within  the  State,  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  rates  prescribed  in  1881 
made  an  average  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent,  upon  those  of  1874. 
This  schedule  was  accepted  by  all  the  roads  in  the  State,  and  became 
the  standard  of  the  charging  rates.  This  was  not  wholly  due  to  legis- 
lation, for  there  had  been  a  considerable  voluntary  reduction  of  rates 
since  1874,  but  the  commission  must  be  credited  with  having  secured  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  rates  charged  at  non-competing  points. 
At  these  points  the  roads  charge  the  maximum  rates  allowed,  and  it  is 
at  such  points,  which  are  otherwise  without  protection,  that  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation  are  most  apparent.  It  is  also  shown  that  with  a 
largely  increased  mileage  and  voluhie  of  business  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  receipts  per  mile  of  the  roads  on  their  business 
in  Illinois,  showing  a  constant  miuction  in  rates,  and  that  the  average 
rates  prevailing  in  Illinois  have  been  lower  than  in  the  adjoining 
States. 

It  is  also  in  evidence  that  the  roads  are  complying  with  the  law  and 
the  regulations  of  the  commission,  and  that,  siuce  1877,  the  commission 
has  brought  about  more  harmonious  relations  between  the  corporations 
and  the  people,  but  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  law,  or  the  system  of  fixing 
rates,  is  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  In  the  report  of  1882,  the  following 
suggestion  was  made : 

The  commission  has  found  some  difficulty  iu  doing  complete  justice  in  many  cases 
coming  before  the  board,  owing  to  the  mandatory  and  indexible  character  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  law,  as,  in  the  case  of  all  statutory  enactments,  instances  will  arise 
where  justice  between  the  parties  can  be  better  accomplished  by  relaxing  the  more 
rigid  rules  of  the  law ;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  statute  could  be  better 
administered,  and  justice  better  insured,  if  some  amendments  were  made,  rendering 
certain  of  its  provisions  more  flexible,  and  giving  the  commission  greater  discretion- 
ary powers. 

In  the  report  of  1884,  another  set  of  commissioners  furnish  a  notable 
instance  of  the  disadvantages  that  may  result  from  an  inflexible  law  in 
the  following  statement: 

APPUCATION  OF  J.   F.  TUCKEB,   GENERAL  TRAFFIC  MANAGER  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD,  FOR  SPECIAL  RATE  ON  GOAL.' 

Tracy  and  Stame,  of  Springfield,  were  desirous  of  supplying  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company  with  coal  at  Chicago.  This  involved  a  haul  of  200  tons  daily  from 
Springfield  and  300  from  Tracy,  upon  which  they  could  only  pay  a  rate  of  $1  per  ton 
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from  the  former  and  55  cents  per  ton  from  the  latter  place.  Co  the  hasis  of  the  Chi- 
cago sellitig  price  at  that  time,  it  would  have  amounted  to  an  industry  for  the  State 
of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  The  gross  revenue  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  derived  from  it  would  have  heen  annually  about  $200,000,  and  the  State 
would  have  received  7  per  cent,  of  that  amount,  or  |14,000  a  year.  The  competition 
in  this  case  was  with  the  Indiana  mines.  It  was  not  commercial  coal,  and  being  lim- 
ited to  the  use  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  alone,  would  not  have 
affected  the  rights  or  interests  of  persons  in  the  general  market  at  all,  as  the  company 
for  which  it  was  in  tended  would  in  no  event  be  a  purchaser  there.  It  wonld  have 
developed  the  mines  in  question,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  any  other  town  or  mine  or 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  commission,  however,  had  not  the  discretion 
under  the  law  to  make  such  a  rate,  and  the  business  went  elsewhere.  Possibly  this 
course  is  right  and  best,  but  many  clear-headed  people  find  it  difficult  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  it.  It  in  reality  seems  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  a  discrimination  against  im- 
portant interests  of  our  own  State,  and  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  commonest  motives 
of  self-protection  usually  resorted  to  in  such  cases. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  statement  as  to  the  resolts  of  the  Illinois 
system,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  commission  for  1884,  is  presented : 

Thirteen  years  ago  this  6ommi6sion  was  established,  and  for  many  years  struggled 
to  obtain  that  recognition  to  which  it  was  entitled  by  law,  and  now,  after  the  high- 
est legal  tribunals  have  affirmed  the  great  powers  conferred  thereon,  all  the  railroads 
doing  business  in  the  State  comply  with  the  requirements  and  decisions  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  various  questions  connected  with  the  great  problems  of  transporta- 
tion. 

The  inclination  now  apparent  in  railroad  management  to  avoid  prosecutions  and  to 
foster  friendly  relations  with  the  public  demonstrates  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of 
the  present  system  of  State  control  of  corporate  interests. 

For  farther  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  commission  rel'erenco 
is  made  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  George  M.Bogae  ^Te8timon3',i).732),aud 
as  to  its  present  workings  to  the  statements  of  Commissioner  Kinaker 
(Testimony,  p.  548),  and  of  Messrs.  Edward  C.  Lewis  (Testimony,  ]».'5r»l)) 
and  William  N.  Brainard  (Testimony,  p.  579),  late  commissioners. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  policy  of  practically  unrestricted  railroad  construction  which  has 
prevailed  among  the  States  was  inaugurated  by  New  York  in  1850  by 
the  adoption  of  its  general  railroad  law.  Since  that  date  the  legisla- 
tion of  that  State  in  relation  to  railroads  has  been  so  voluminous  that 
only  the  principal  features  of  the  act  of  1882,  creating  the  railroatl 
commission,  can  be  considered  here.  The  general  powers  of  the  board 
were  thus  stated  by  Commissioner  Kernan: 

Under  the  act  of  this  State  the  power  of  the  hoard  is  that  of  an  investigating  and 
advisory  body.  We  are  directed  in  all  matters  connected  with  railroad  raanagemeot 
and  transportation,  and  with  the  condition  and  operation  of  railroads,  to  keep  our- 
selves folly  informed,  and  nndei-  the  act  are  provided  with  abundant  facilities  and 
powers  to  that  end.  We  are  directed  to  report  violations  of  law  by  any  railroad 
corporation  in  the  State  to  the  attorney-general,  and  he  is  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interests.  We  are  also  required  to  rec 
ommend  that  repairs  be  made  where  necessary; -that  additions  to  rolling  stock 
changes  in  stations  or  station -honses,  or  additional  terminal  and  other  facilities,  shall 
be  afforded  where  needed ;  also,  that  any  changes  in  the  rates  of  fart^  or  freight  be 
made  wherever  we  cleem  it  reasonable  and  expedient  in  order  to  promote  tbe  security, 
convenience,  and  accommodation  of  the  public.     (Testimony,  p.  4.) 
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If  the  roads  fail  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the  board, 
it  is  its  duty  to  report  the  facts  to  the  attorney- general,  who  takes 
action  in  cases  of  the  violation  of  a  statute  or  of  a  charter  obligation, 
or  to  the  legislature  if  special  legislation  is  needed.  The  statute  con- 
tains no  specific  compulsory  provision  making  the  recommendation  of 
the  board  obligatory  upon  the  railroads,  and  it  is  as  yet  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  under  the  statute  such  a  recommendation  imposes  upon 
the  corporations  a  legal  obligation  to  comply  therewith.  The  commis- 
sioners express  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them,  but  have  twice  asked  for  additional  legislation  to  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  their  recommendations.  They  suggested  the  amend- 
ment of  the  present  act  as  hereinafter  stated  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

The  board  would  suggest  that  the  best  method  to  enforce  its  decisious,  or  to  i^view 
them,  if  unjust  or  unreasonable,  would  be  to  amend  the  act  by  providing : 

(1)  That  railroads  shaU  be  obliged  to  comply  with  retuonable  and  expedieni  recom- 
mendations. 

(2)  That  failure  to  so  comply  with  such  recommendations  shaU  subject  them  to  ade- 
quate penalties. 

(3)  That  in  all  actions  for  penalties  hereafter  incurred,  the  recommendations  of  the 
board  and  its  findings  shaU  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  facts  found,  and  of  the  rea- 
»VMihlene89  and  expediency  of  the  recommendations  made. 

Thus  the  people  could  enforce  recommendations  that  are  right. 

Thus  railroads  could  contest  such  as  might  be  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  protect 
themselves  from  public  odium  for  their  refusals  to  obey. 

Thus  the  findings  and  decisions  of  the  board  would  be  free  from  that  autocratic  char- 
acter which  they  seem  now  to  possess,  and  yet  could  be  used  in  actions  by  the  people 
for  penalties  to  establish  prima  fade  the  facts  upon  which  the  action  would  be  based, 
and  to  place  properly  upon  railroads  the  onus  of  proving  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  board  to  have  been  wroDg.  We  say  properly  placing  this  onus  upon 
railroads,  because  it  seems  ridiculous  that  the  hearings  before  the  board  and  itslabors 
should  go  for  nothing,  and  again  because  all  the  facts  and  data  relating  to  such  mat- 
ters are  usually  within  the  exclusive  knowledge  and  possession  of  railroads. 

The  board  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  one 
being  chosen  from  each  of  the  two  leading  parties  and  one  to  represent  the 
Ghamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  !N'ew  York  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation,  and  the  National  Anti-monopoly  League. 
The  act  provides  for  assessing  the  salaries  and  all  the  expenses  of  the 
commission  upon  the  railroads  of  the  State.  The  board  is  given  con- 
trol over  the  form  of  annual  reports  of  the  railroads,  which  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  all  information  called  for,  and  to  give  every  facility 
for  inspection  of  their  records  and  property.  Managers  are  required  to 
report  all  accidents  involving  loss  of  lite  or  injury  to  persons,  and  the 
board  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  same. 

The  annual  reports  already  published  by  the  commissioners  attest 
the  value  of  their  services  to  the  people  of  the  State.  One  of  their  first 
important  duties  was  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  rate-fixing  legis- 
lation and  report  to  the  State  senate  upon  a  proposed  pro  rata  freight 
act.  In  their  report  the  commissioners  reviewed  the  efforts  made  by 
the  various  States  and  by  foreign  countries  to  regulate  transportation, 
and  reference  is  made  to  the  testimony  of  Commissioner  Kernan,  in 
which  he  summarizes  the  views  of  the  board  upon  fixing  rates,  pool- 
ing, and  the  other  questions  investigated.    (Testimony,  p.  6.)    Befer- 
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ring  to  this  investigation,  and  to  the  other  cases  decided  daring  the 
year,  the  report  for  1884  says : 

The  board  has  not  been  ananimoas  in  its  decisions  in  several  of  these  cases,  altbough 
it  has  reached  unanimonsly  the  following  conclnsions : 

(1)  There  should  be  entire  publicity  of  railroad  rates,  whether  the  same  be  tariff  or 
special  rates. 

(2)  Railroads  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  charge  more  between  a  terminal  and  an 
intermediate  point,  for  a  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight,  than  is  charp;ed  between 
such  terminal  and  a  more  distant  point,  even  though  at  such  more  distant  point  there  be 
railroad  or  water  competition,  unless  railroads  can  affirmatively  establish  such  circum- 
stances goveraing  such  competition  as  Justify  the  higher  charge  for  the  shorter  dis- 
tance. 

(3)  Any  form  of  contract  or  any  kind  of  discrimination  against  shippers,  which  com- 
pels citizens  to  refrain  from  freely  using  the  canals  of  the  State  in  preference  to  rail- 
roads, is  against  a  sound  public  policy  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 

(4)  There  is  no  form  of  specific  rate-fixing  legislation  which  can  be  at  present  rec- 
ommended. Such  legislation  is  not  advisable  in  this  State  until  it  is  established  that 
all  proper  modifications  in  rates  and  correction  of  existing  wrongs  cannot  be  obtained 
under  existing  laws,  with  the  amendments  as  are  hereafter  recommended. 

The  commission  has  passed  apon  a  considerable  number  of  complaints, 
and  the  testimony  shows  that  in  most  instances  the  recommendations 
of  the  board  have  been  complied  with  without  recourse  to  the  courts  or 
further  proceedings.  The  significant  fact  that  the  strongest  and  most 
influential  corporations  are  usually  the  most  ready  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  board,  a  fact  to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee 
has  also  been  called  by  the  commissioners  of  other  States,  was  stated  by 
Commissioner  O'Donnell  as  follows : 

Now,  I  want  to  state  another  fact,  which  is  very  important  from  my  standpoint.  I 
believe  our  commission  act  would  be  like  a  rope  of  sand  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  principal  railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  cheerfully  obeyed  our  recom- 
mendations. Had  they  treated  us  as  one  or  two  lateral  roads  have,  we  should  not 
probably  have  had  a  single  recommendation  obeyed.  The  first  among  these  is  the 
New  York  Central,  which  was  formerly  the  worst  opponent  of  a  commission  law  that 
we  ever  had.  I  have  appeared  and  argued  against  Mr.-Depew  time  and  again,  for 
years,  in  favor  of  a  commission  act ;  but  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  the  New  York 
Central  road  has  been  foremost  in  obeying  our  decisions  promptly  and  pleasantly. 
The  importance  of  this  remark  will  be  seen  when  I  state  that  we  have  had  forty-six 
complaints  against  the  New  York  Central  road. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  during  the  last  year  f 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  No,  sir ;  since  the  organization  of  the  board,  about  two  years  ago; 
and  all  but  four  have  been  decided  in  favor  or  the  New  York  Central.  One  decision 
alone  against  the  road  took  outof  their  treasury  $200,000  a  year,  and  will  for  all  time. 
(Testimony,  p.  41.) 

The  decision  referred  to  was  that  reducing  the  milk  rate  over  the 
Harlem  Railroad,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  $250,000  from  the  revenue 
of  the  road  the  first  year,  and  yet  was  promptly  obeyed. 

A  valuable  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  board  in  securing  the 
adoption  by  all  the  roads  in  the  State  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounts 
and  reports.    Upon  this  point  Commissioner  Eogers  testifies  as  follows : 

Perhaps  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  leading  to  the  crea- 
tion of  this  commission  was  the  widespread  demand  for  pablicity  of  railroad  traos- 
actions.  It  appeared  to  be  the  idea  of  railroad  managers  to  operate  their  roads  in  a 
mysterious  way.  AU  sorts  of  secret  compacts  were  made,  and  the  very  fact  that  there 
was  secrecy  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  there  might  be  some  great  abuse.    That 
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secrecy  revealed,  and  the  veil  pulled  aside,  a  large  proportion  of  the  grievances,  or 
the  supposed  grievances,  disappeared  spontaneously.  We  now  compel  railraads  to 
make  reports  to  us  of  a  very  elaborate  character;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  com- 
pel them  to  make  a  quarterly  report  of  their  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  every 
three  months.  These  quarterly  reports  serve  as  mile-stones  through  the  year,  and 
tend  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  that  corporate  mismanagement  that  has  taken  place 
heretofore,  such  as  the  secret  bondings  of  roads,  the  secret  issues  of  stock,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  things  of  that  sort.    (Testimony,  p.  30.) 

As  to  the  character  of  the  ^^mplaints  received,  it  is  said  by  the  board 
in  the  report  for  1884 : 

The  complaints  received  during  the  year  alleging  discriminations  as  between  per- 
wnB  are  generally  based  upon  the  ground  that  the  road  compels  the  shipper  to  con- 
tract to  ship  all  his  goods  by  the  road  iu  question,  and  by  no  other 'line  or  canal; 
otherwise  he  is  charged  higher  rates  than  his  neighbor  or  competitor.  The  board 
condemns  all  such  contracts  on  grounds  of  .public  policy. 

Commissioner  Rogers  further  testified  that  but  few  complaints  that 
local  rates  were  excessive  were  made,  or  that  one  man  received  less 
rates  than  his  neighbor.  He  thought  the  latter  grievance  had  been, 
pretty  well  done  away  with.  The  following  extract  from  his  statement 
illustrates  the  methods  adopted  by  the  board  in  dealing  with  cases  in- 
volving the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  charged : 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  Where  complaint  is  made  that  too  much  is  being  charged  from  a  par- 
ticular point  the  method  in  which  our  commission  deals  with  it  is  this :  We  take  up 
the  qnestiou  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  we  find  out  how  much  it  has 
taken  to  build  it,  how  much  stock  and  how  many  bonds  are  out,  and  how  much  has 
gone  in  good  faith  into  the  construction  of  the  road.  We  then  take  their  revenues 
and  see  whether  those  revenues  are  paying  a  fair  rate,  after  the  costs  of  hauling  aud 
handling  are  taken  out,  upon  the  cost  of  construction.  If  so,  we  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  general  rates  upon  that  road  ought  not  to  be  diminished  under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  general  railroad  act. 

Senator  Harris.  What  do  you  assume  to  be  a  fair  rate  f 

Mr.  RoGKRS.  In  the  State  of  New  York  10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  actually  ex- 
pended is  allowed  to  be  earned  by  law. 

Senator  Harris.  A  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Rogers.  Tes,  sir ;  in  general  terms.  * 

Senator  Platt.  In  dealing  with  this  qnestiou, do  you  call  the  "cost  of  construc- 
tion ''  what  the  company  represents  the  cost  of  construction  to  be,  or  do  you  try  to 
get  at  what  tbe  road  was  actually  constructed  for  f 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  get  at  what  it  actually  was  constructed  for.  Of  course  we  cannot 
go  into  the  question  as  to  whether  they  paid  more  for  their  iron  or  their  ties  than  ttiey 
really  ought  to  have  paid,  but  we  do  substantially  get  at  the  question  what  amount 
of  money  went  in,  and  take  out  the  ''water."    (Testimony,  p.  39.) 

The  practical  result  of  such  an  investigation  is  shown  in  the  case^of 
the  elevated  roads  in  New  York  City,  which  are  stocked  and  bonded  at 
$45,000,000.  The  commission  found  that  the  actual  cost  of  their  con- 
struction was  $22,080,000. 

During  its  brief  existence  the  commission  has  been  called  upon  to 
deal  with  important  questions  affecting  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  the  Empire  State.  The  illustrations  that  have  been  given  of  the  re- 
sults accomplished  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple are  better  protected  than  they  were  before  the  creation  of  the  com- 
mission and  that  substantial  and  satisfactory  i)rogress  has  already  been 
made  under  the  existing  system  towards  the  effective  regulation  of  the 
railroads  of  New  York. 
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GEOBGIA. 

The  railroad  legislation  of  the  Boathem  States  has  in  the  main  fol- 
lowed the  general  features  of  the  Georgia  system,  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  Illinois.  The  constitution  gives  the  general  assembly  power  to 
regnlate  railroad  freight  and  passenger  tariffs,  prevent  nnjust  discrim- 
inationSy  and  require  reasonable  rates,  and  it  is  made  its  duty  to  pass 
laws  for  these  purposes  and  to  enforce  the  same  by  adequate  penalties. 
The  general  assembly  is  prohibited  firom  authorizing  any  corporation  to 
buy  shares  or  stock  in  any  other  corporation  in  the  State  or  elsewhere, 
or  to  make  any  contract  or  agreement  with  any  such  corporation  which 
may  have  the  effect  to  defeat  or  lessen  competition  in  their  respective 
businesses,  or  to  encourage  monopoly;  and  all  such  contracts  are  de- 
clared illegal  and  void.  Kailroad  companies  are  prohibited  from  giving 
or  paying  any  rebate,  or  bonus  in  the  nature  thereof,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly 'j  or  doing  any  act  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  the  real  rates  re- 
ceived. Such  payments  are  declared  illegal  and  void,  and  the  general 
assembly  is  required  to  enforce  these  prohibitions  by  suitable  penalties. 

The  act  of  1879,  passed  to  carry  out  these  constitutional  require- 
ments, provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  three  commis- 
sioners, their  term  of  ofSce  to  be  six  years.  They  may  be  susQended  by 
the  governor  and  removed  if  a  majority  of  each  branch  of  the  legis 
lature  concur.  They  are  prohibited  from  holding  any  railway  stock  or 
bonds,  being  agents  or  employes,  or  having  any  interest  in  any  railway 
company  during  their  terms.  They  are  required  to  make,  to  be  ob- 
served by  all  railroads  doing  business  in  the  State,  reasonable  and  just 
rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs,  reasonable  and  just  rules  and 
regulations  as  to  charges  at  all  points  for  handling  and  delivering 
freights,  for  preventing  unjust  discriminations  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers,  for  charges  for.  the  use  of  cars,  and  to  prevent 
the  paying  of  any  rebate  or  misleading  the  public  as  to  the  real  rates 
charged. 

The  commissioners  are  required  to  make  schedules  of  rates  for  each 
railroad,  and  to  change  and  revise  the  same  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Such  schedules  shall  be  deemed  by  the  courts  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  rates  fixed  therein  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  the  rail- 
roads are  required  to  post'a  copy  at  all  of  their  stations.  The  commis- 
sioners are  required  to  investigate  the  books  and  papers  of  the  compa- 
nies and  to  personally  visit  their  offices  and  stations,  and  are  given 
power  to  examine  their  agents  and  employes  under  oath,  to  see  if  the 
laws  are  complied  with.  All  contracts  and  agreements  between  rail- 
roads are  to  be  submitted  to  the  commission  for  inspection  and  correc- 
tion, and  all  agreements  as  to  division  of  earnings  by  competing  roads 
are  to  be  submitted  for  inspection  and  approval.  Any  such  agreements 
not  approved  by  the  commission  or  by  virtue  of  which  rates  exceeding 
those  fixed  are  charged  are  declared  illegal  and  void. 

Extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  are  prohibited.  Any  company 
violating  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission,  and  failing  after 
due  notice  to  make  full  recompense  for  the  injury  done  as  directed  by 
the  commission,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  for  each  offense  of  not  less  than 
$1,0()0  nor  more  than  $5,000,  actions  for  recovery  to  lie  in  the  county 
where  such  violation  occurred.  Any  person  injured  by  any  such  viola- 
tion is  given  a  right  of  action,  the  damages  to  be  the  same  as  between 
individuals,  except  that  in  cases  of  willful  violation  of  law  the  railroad 
companies  are  liable  to  exemplary  damages.  Officers,  agents,  and  em- 
ployes of  railroads  who  refuse  to  furnish  any  rex>ort  required  by  the 
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commissioners,  or  willfally  hinder  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
are  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  irom  $100  to  $5,000  for  each  offense.  It  is 
esi>ecially  provided  that  the  act  shall  not  be  taken  as  abridging  or  con- 
trolling the  rates  on  freight  coming  from  or  going  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  State  and  on  which  less  than  local  rates  are  charged» 

(commissioners  were  appointed  under  this  act  October  15,  1879,  the 
present  chairman,  Maj.  Campbell  Wallace,  being  one  of  the  original 
board.  The  records  sho^  that  the  action  of  the  commission  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  cautions,  and  has  been  based  upon  close  investiga- 
tion and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
of  the  railroads.  The  first  important  step  taken  was  the  promulgation 
of  a  provisional  '^standard  tariff,"  the  idea  being  to  establish  a  standard 
and  make  such  modifications  in  the  case  of  each  road  as  seemed  advis- 
able. When  this  was  issued  the  board  called  upon  the  railroads  and 
the  people  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be  modified,  thus  practically 
placing  the  onus  of  complaint  upon  the  railroads  instead  of  upon  the 
public,  a  plan  which  brought  the  commission  valuable  and  exact  infor- 
mation. When  the  board  was  prepared  to  act  the  system  of  regulating 
rates  still  in  force  was  adopted.  This  consists  of  a  ^'  standard  freight 
tariff,"  which  fixes  a  maximum  charge  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  freight,  for  each  10  miles,  up  to  460  miles,  and  al^o  similar 
special  rates  on  a  number  of  leading  products.  Taking  this  tarifi'  as 
the  standard  for  all  roads,  wherever  modifications  are  deemed  advisable, 
the  percentage  of  addition  or  deduction  allowed  on  particular  commodi- 
ties in  the  case  of  each  road  is  plainly  specified  in  the  list  which  follows, 
as  well  as  the  passenger  fare  allowed,  which  is  3  cents,  except  on  five 
roads,  where  the  rate  is  either  4  or  5  cents.  ^  A  'uniform  classification 
for  all  the  roads  is  also  a  part  of  the  standard  tariff,  which  is  made  com- 
plete by  a  series  of  twenty  general  "  freight  rules  and  regulations." 
This  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  admits  of  modification  very  readily,  and  any 
change  that  becomes  necessary  is  covered  by  issuing  a  circular  chang- 
ing the  rules  or  classification,  or  by  an  occasional  revision  of  the  tariff. 
The  number  of  changes  thus  made  has  averaged  about  ten  a  year. 

The  general  principles  followed  by  the  board  in  this  uiylertaking  are 
indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  letter  to  the  Kentucky 
commission,  written  by  Major  Wallace,  November  24, 1881 : 

Under  the  law,  the  commission  recognize  their  dnty  to  make  a  tariff  of  rates  that 
would  be  '' jnst  and  reasonable  for  both  the  people  and  the  railroads.'^  We  recognize 
the  right  of  every  man  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  no  matter  where  located,  to  have  bis 
freights  carried  at  ''just  and  reasonable  "  rates,  to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  his  fa- 
cilitieafor  transportaion,  natural  or  artificial,  or  both. 

I  mean  this :  A  community  having  more  railroads  than  one,  or  having  one  only  and 
a  navigable  water  course,  has  commercial  and  transportation  advantages  and  facili- 
ties that,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  trade  and  commerce,  do  not  accrue  to  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual  with  only  one  railroad,  or  simply  a  navigable  water  course.  % 
Now,  with  this  idea  governing  the  Georgia  commission,  we  recognize  the  right  of  every 
man  in  the  State  of  Georgia  to  select  his  own  market,  in  which  to  buy  his  supplies  or 
sell  his  products  without  obstruction  on  the  part  of  transportation  companies,  either 
in  the  form  of  unreasonable  and  unjust  rates  or  arbitrary  rules.  No  agreement  or  con- 
tract, expressed  or  implied,  among  or  between  such  companies,  should  be  permitted 
to  delay  or  interfere  with  the  shipment  of  freights  to  any  market,  or  over  any  route 
the  shipper  may  designate.  Division  of  the  earnings  or  the  quantities  of  tonnage  by 
a  stipulated  percentage  among  themselves  to  the  injury  of  shippers,  subjects  the  com- 
nson  carrier  to  damages. 

The  shipper,  on  his  part^  must  be  content  with  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
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bis  commercial  location.  If  a  man  volaDtarily  builds  his  house  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  he 
must  make  up  tils  mind  when  he  goes  from  home  to  have  the  in  convenience  and  labor 
of  climbing  that  hill  when  he  returns.  If  a  man  raises  his  bale  of  cotton  10  or  20  miles 
from  a  railroad  station,  or  cultivates  his  land  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  or  ou 
the  line  of  a  raUroad  without  competition,  he  can  neither  expect  nor  rightfully  de- 
mand as  low  a  rate  of  freight  as  the  man  with  all  the  advantages  of  coic petition  ac- 
cruing to  him  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  means  of  transportation.  If  the  former  gets 
the  ''just  and  reasonable"  rates  contemplated  by  the  law  of  Georgia,  he  has  his  full 
rights.,  not  only  under  the  law  of  his  State,  but  his  equitable  rights  under  the  law 
governing  commerce  adapted  to  his  location  and  transportation  facilities. 

To  carry  out  the  foregoing  general  views  as  near  as  practicable,  we  adopted  what 
we  denominate  a  standard  tariff  of  rates ;  that  standard  varies  these  rates  from  the 
greater  to  the  less  rate  for  each  and  every  10  miles,  gradually  lessening  the  prorate  of 
charges  as  the  distance  increases,  always  considering  starting  and  terminal  expenses 
to  be  an  item  in  the  rate  fixed.  This  standanl  of  rates  and  distances  is  made  to  apply 
to  the  real  necessities  of  the  people,  and  the  railroads  of  the  State,  by  a  percentage 
added  or  deducted ;  and  also  by  a  change  as  to  distance,  in  which  the  rate  shall  apply, 
adapted  to  each  road,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  may  be  just  and  rea- 
c^onable  to  Ihe  shipper  and  carrier. 

In  1880  a  bill  was  filed  in  the  United  States^  circuit  court  for  the 
northern  district  of  Georgia  by  George  H  Tilley,  praying  that  the  com- 
missioners be  restrained  from  enforcing  their  rates  and  regulations  on 
the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Railroad.  The  affidavit  filed  by  the 
commissioners  in  response  to  this  application  forinjunction  demonstrates 
very  clearly  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  had  investigated  the 
ouestion  of  fixing  rates  and  the  exactness  of  their  knowledge  as  to  the 
condition  of  each  road.  This  statement  is  printed  in  the  second  semi- 
annual report  of  the  commission,  and  was  so  conclusive  that  the  court 
not  only  sustained  but  complimented  the  action  of  the  commissioners. 
Their  views  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  profits  to  which  a  railrokd 
is  entitled  were  expressed  as  follows : 

The  inquiry  "Upon  what  sum  should  a  given  road  pay  interest f"  iuvolves  many 
and  nice  considerations.  Evidently,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  the  value  of 
the  property,  as  distinguished  from  its  ori^nnal  cost,  is  the  criterion.  But  to  det-er- 
mine  the  value  is  difflcnlt.  Still,  practically,  this  determination  must  needs  be  fre- 
quently made  and  acted  on.  Valuation  is  necessary  annaally  for  taxatiou— almost 
daily  for  sales  and  purchases— such  a  valuation  as  determines  practical  application. 

These  general  views  of  principles  and  facts  open  the  way  for  a  closer  discussion  of 
the  action  of  the  commission  and  its  reasons.  The  objects  as  set  forth  in  the  law 
were  twofold — the  prove otion  of  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination.  •  •  «  xhe 
basis  of  estimate  as  to  what  is  just  and  reasonable  may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  In  their  double  aspect  as  corporations  of  a  quasi-poblic  character,  and 
also  private  corporations  in  their  means  and  resources,  the  same  railroad  corporations 
are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  value  of  their  corporate  property.  The 
value  must  be  ascertained,  not  merely  the  cost,  for  railroad  property,  like  all  others, 
finctuates  in  value,  and  the  cost  is  but  an  element  or  factor  in  the  estimate  of  value. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  to  determine  value.  There  may  be  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  determination,  but  they  are  exactly  the  same  for  this  purpose  as 
for  all  others,  and  are  of  a  sort  that  have  to  be  determined  for  other  purposes,  as,  say, 
for  taxation,  for  sale  or  purchase,  or  for  a  proper  report,  &c.  Practically,  an  esti- 
mate is  put  upon  the  property  in  every  respect  in  the  general  exhibit.  To  rectify 
this,  and  make  it  as  accurate  as  possible,  is  really  one  of  the  chief  duties  and  func- 
tions  of  the  higher  officers,  who  profess  in  their  reports  to  give  information  to  the 
stockholders  and  the  public.  Without  entering  more  into  the  exact  means  of  esti- 
mating the  value,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  proper  and  frequeut  use  of  the  profit 
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And  loss  account  is  indiBpensable  to  reconcile  the  flnctuations  of  actual  value  for  in- 
formation and  for  action,  for  sale  and  taxation. 

Reports,  &c.,  are  intended  that  the  condition  of  the  corporation  should  be  intelli- 
gibly stated.  Huge  errors  of  the  most  practical  character,  and  disastrous  to  all  in- 
terests, arise  from  the  failure  to  do  this  thing.  The  huge  lumping  standing  item  with 
which  most  exhibits  begin,  *'the  road  and  its  outfit,"  is  really  subject  to  these  very 
changes,  most  iniport'int  of  all  to  bo  known  and  understood.  As  well  have  a  ther- 
mometer of  solid  contt'nts  instead  of  quicksilver,  and  coniphiiu  that  it  is  too  trouble- 
some to  use  one  with  liquid.  This  is  the  Jinal  result,  the  resultant  of  all  book-keep- 
ing, and  needs  to  move  up  and  down  according  to  the  facts — the  value  meter.  Upon 
this  value  (as  actual  and  important,  though  an  annual  estimate  will  perhajis  suffice) 
a  reasonable  profit  is  to  be  made.  This  profit  is  the  excess  of  the  earnings  over  the 
oj)e rating  expenses.  The  measure  of  its  reasonableness  is  another  thing  to  be  de- 
termined, and  this  depends  nj>on  the  general  profits  of  other  investments  of  capital. 
It  should  generally  be  such  a  profit  as  to  embrace  legal  interest  and  a  certain  increase 
for  the  risks  of  stocks  as  compared  with  bonds.  Probably  in  Georgia  about  ti  per  cent., 
7  \H'T  cent,  interest  and  I  per  cent,  insurance.  This  profit  should  be  the  excess  of  earn- 
ings over  expenses  with  average  economy  of  management.  If  the  road  id  managed 
with  superior  skill  it  is  entitled  to  the  gain  thereby  effected  ;  if  without  properecon- 
omy,  the  profits  must  be  reduced,  the  loss  and  waste  to  fall  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
poor  management. 

It  has  been  our  aim  constantly  to  reduce  the  domain  of  mere  conjecture  and  to 
enlarge  that  of  calctilaiion.  'With  a  proper  system  of  book-keeping  and  tabulation,  not 
less  important,  the  question  of  reasonable  rates  can  be  made  ab6ut  as  soluble  i^many 
other  practical  questions,  and  much  more  certain  than  the  conjecture  and  fluctuating 
and  guet^sing  work  actually  resorted  to.  The  fact  that  it  is  difficult  argues  more  dil- 
igence in  solution  instead  of  more  gucjss-work. 

A  coQiprehensive  statement  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  citi- 
zen in  enforcing  his  cominon-law  rights  and  of  the  necessity  for  such  an 
additional  remedy  as  the  commission  system  aftbrds  was  given  in  the 
report  of  1881,  as  follows  : 

Prior  to  th^  act  of  1879  the  common-law  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  protected  against 
rxtortion  and  unjust  discrimination  existed  in  its  full  force;  but  the  remedy  foirita 
violation  was  wholly  inadequate.  Practically  the  citizen  had  no  rights,  though  his 
theoretical  right  was  ample  and  complete. 

The  rights  of  the  railroad  companies  werp  well  defined  enough,  and  their  remedies 
also  were  adequate,  being  in  their  own  hands.  It  was  their  capacity  for  abusing 
their  powers  which  was  not  sufficiently  held  in  check. 

In  the  ver>'  nature  of  the  case,  the  citizen  stood  at  such  a  disadvantage  that  his 
rights  were  merery  nominal.  To  illustrate :  Suppose  him  to  receive  a  package  on 
which  the  actual  freight  charge  w«as  ^1.50,  while  a  just  and  reasonable  rate  would  be 
but  |1.  What  could  he  do  I  Usually  he  could  not  wait,  but  must  pay  the  $1.50  under 
protest,  and  bring  suit  afterwards,  if  he  thought  it  woi*th  his  while,  for  the  half-dollar 
overcharge.  But  could  he  afford  so  do  this  f  His  interest  in  the  matter  would  not 
warrant  the  expense — the  costs,  fees,  witnesses,  the  discussion  of  the  principles  and 
facts  involved  as  to  what  rate  would  be  reasonable  and  just  in  the  particular  case. 
And  only  the  one  case  would  be  settled  after  all.  The  next  day  a  parcel  would  be 
charged  7o  cents,  worth  but  50,  and  the  25  cents  would  involve  a  new  suit.  Pi*acti- 
cally  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  Were  it  a  merchant  who  overcharged  him,  he  would 
transfer  his  trade  to  another  house.  But  in  dealing  with  the  railroad  he  is  dealing 
usually  with  a  monopoly,  unless  at  a  competing  point — and  now  even  at  such  a  point 
by  reason  of  pooling— and  so  he  was  remediless.  A  litigation  wonld  nsually  settle 
but  a  single  case — one  class ;  one  distance — scarcely  any  principle  at  all. 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  citizen.  Consider  next  the  attitude  oi  the  railroad 
prior  to  the  act  of  1879. 

S.  Kep.  16 6 
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It  ha<l  u  largo  int<rest  in  roHulls.  Iihstiad  of  .',()  cents  multiplied  by  I  (the  citL 
zen'e  interest)  the  railroad  La<l  f.O  cents  multiplied  by  l,f;00  or  100,000  us  its  interest. 
It  wonld  have  also  ample  experience,  and  the  best  legal  talent  already  eogaged  and 
trained  and  waiting,  and  all  the  experts  favorably  inclined. 

So  unequally  wei-es  the  ])arties  matched  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the  State 
there  has  been  (so  far  as  we  remember)  not  one  single  ea,se  of  a  suit  by  a  citizen  to 
enforce  this  common-law  right — and  but  one  to  enforce  even  a  statutory  right  for  an 
overcharge.  In  that  case  the  charter  of  the  railroad  in 'express  terms  limited  the 
rates,  yet  the  railroads  lixed  irs  rates  beyond  the  chartered  limit,  printed  them  and 
collected  them,  and  was  checked  by  this  suit. 

A  remarkable  commentary  on  the  ab.s<»lute  worthlessness  of  rights  withont  reme- 
dies. 

The  ronsciousness  of  this  huge  disparity  between  the  i)arties  is  the  great  reason 
why  juiicH  lean  toward  th(^  weaker  side.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  nnle«s 
the  sum  involved  was  large,  say  a  suit  for  life,  or  lind),  or  injury,  the  party  ag- 
grieved would  not  cnier  into  so  formidable  a  controversy,  oven  with  Jhe  sympathy  of 
Uic  jury  in  his  favor. 

Indi'cd,  the  «'ase  was  not  ]>rcpared  for  jury  trial.  As  well  tnrn  a  jury  loose  into 
a  great  i)ile  of  c<»partnership  or  liank  books  to  strike  a  balam-e  as  into  the  comjdex 
jirinciple.1  and  facts  involved  in  rates  of  freight  without  some  report  like  that  of  a 
master  in  chain'crv  as  tlu5  basis  of  ilecision. 

Now  all  this  has  been  in  large  measure  remedied  by  the  act  of  1^79,  and  adequate 
provision  made  als«)  f(»r  such  a  report,  so  that  the  parties  can  stand  on  a  level. 

The  third  report  of  the  eoininissioii  contained  an  elaborate  dLscnssion 
of  tbe  iuiiiei[)les  governing;  the  right  of  regulation,  of  the  respective 
rights  of  the  ciiizen  and  tlie  railioad,  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  cre- 
ating the  eomniission,  and  of  their  powers,  obligations,  and  duties  under 
it.     In  the  report  submitted  to  the  governor  October  15, 1882,  it  is  said  : 

The  constitutionaliiy  of  the  law  creating  this  commission  has  been  settled  in  the 
minds  of  all  thinking  people.  The  exi)eriment  which  Georgia  has  made  has  been  suc- 
cchsful ;  and  the  law,  as  it  now  exists,  is  believed  by  not  only  our  own,  but  by  other 
States,  to  be  sutlticicut  for  the  acconqdishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  en- 
acted. -  *  »  Kxpcrieuce  has  proved  that  the  transportation  c<tm])anie8  need  a 
l»ower  over  thejJi  which  will  curtail  their  growing  extrava^^ance  an«l  1»  ssiui  their 
cuiTcnt  expenses  for  the  beuetit  of  their  own  stockliolders.  Tlu^  people  n(M?d  a  power 
sullicient  to  contri.l  thcsiu'orporationsand  prevent  excessive  and  discriminating  rates, 
growing  out  of  loosi*  an<l  extravagant  nuinagenient.  *  *  *  A])prehensions  that 
the  connnissioners  might  abuse  their  powers  have  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  a  fe<*ling 
of  confidence  that  uocouibinatiou  of  capital,  either  houu^or  foreign,  invested  in  rail- 
roads can  materially  injure  or  aiVect  the  public  interest  so  long  as  transportation  is 
wisidy  and  i>rudently  ngulatcd  by  law. 

Kailroad,  manufacturing,  mining,  agricultural,  and  every  othet  nuiteiial  interest 
have  within  the  ])ast  three  years  received  a  remarkable  inqietus  in  Georgia.  Confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  valuta  of  every  species  of  property  in  this  State,  and  in 
our  progressive  prosptrity  as  a  people,  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

All  predictions  that  the  aciion  of  the  railroad  couHuissiou  of  Georgia  wonld  para- 
lyze the  railroad  interests  c»f  the  country  have  failed.  An  experience  of  three  years 
of  the  practical  operations  of  railroads  in  this  State,  under  the  supervision  of  law,  has 
I'm*  thar,  pi-riod  shown  largely  increased  revenues  to  the  railroads,  larger  dividends  to 
the  railroad  stockhoUlers,  higher  prices  for  railroad  shares,  greater  volume  of  busi 
ness,  largely  stinuilaied  travel,  greatly  increased  tendency  to  invest  capital  in  our 
State,  more  miles  of  railroad  built  and  being  built  in  Georgia,  and  correspcmding  benc- 
lits  to  the  public  generally,  and  the  railroad  authorities  and  the  people  on  better  terms 
with  each  other  than  ever  before  during  a  similar  period  in  our  history. 
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It  is  stated  in  the  same  leixMt  that  the  action  of  the  cf^mnnssiou,  in 
refusijii*  to  advance  tiie  rates  on  cotton  to  those  a^^reed  upon  by  the 
lH)oh*d  lines  of  the  South,  saved  the  cotton  producers  of  tlie  State  that 
SI  ason  nioiethan  half  a  niilhon  of  dolhirs. 

Again,  in  October,  ISSl,  the  coinmissioners  say  of  tlieir  work: 

We  think  tliat  it  can  be  justly  clainn-d  that  a  fair  and  impartial  roviesv  of  the  work 
of  the  ctMiinnswion  in  carryin*;'  out  tlio  imriiost's  of  the  law  by  a  reduction  and  equali- 
zation of  rates  that  were  of  force  by  the  railroad  companies  at  the  time  of  its  pjia- 
sage  will  »ho\v  a  savin;;  !o  (he  pmple  of  Geoinin,  annually,  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  their  annual  taxes,  while  tln^  heallliy  tinaneial  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads does  not  indicate  that  tliey  have  been  injured  iheniby. 

A  general  view  of  the  work  of  the  coniniission  and  its  results  is  also 
giveri  in  the  testimony  of  Maj.  Campbell  Wallace,  who  appeared  before 
the  couimittee  at  Atlanta.  (Testituony,  p.  1410). 

ALABAMA. 

The  constitution  of  Ahibania,  adopted  in  1875,  declared  all  railroads 
and  canals  public  highways  and  conunon  carriers.  Ilailroads  were 
given  the  right  to  intcrse(*t,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other  lailroad, 
an<l  required  to  receive  mid  transjiort  each  others'  freight,  passengers, 
and  cars,  loaded  or  eiflpty,  without  delay  or  di?5(5riniiii:ition.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  was  requinMl  to  pass  hnvs  to  correct  alu;  es,  and  prevent 
unjust  discrimination  and  extortion  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  oa 
n.ilroads,  (canals,  and  rivers.  The  granting  of  free  passes  or  selling 
tickets  at  a  discount  to  any  member  of  the  general  assembly,  or  any 
person  holding  otlice  under  the  State  or  United  States,  other  than  as 
sold  to  the  i)ublic  generally,  b>»any  transportation  company,  was  pro- 
hibited. 

By  an  act  a])praved  February  liO,  1881,  the  present  railroad  commis- 
sion was  established.  The  statute  i)rohibits  extortion  and  unjust  dis- 
criuiiuation.  Twice  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  by  reason  of 
overcharge  or  unjust  discrimination,  %ith  attorney's  fee,  may  be  re- 
covered. Only  actual  damages,  and  no  attorney's  fee,  can  be  recovered 
if  the  court  tinds  that  the  service  was  performed  at  rates  previously 
approved  by  the  commission,  and  iu  suits  concerning  rates  not  higher 
than  those  approved  by  the  commission,  the  i)laintiff,  if  he  fail,  must  pay 
the  costs  and  an  attorney's  fee  to  defendant. 

The  penalty  for  willful,  extortion  is  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $500  for  each 
offense,  but  extortion  cannot  be  deemed  willful  nidesj^  committed  by  a 
corporation  which  1ms  refused  to  submit  its  tariff  to  the  commission  or 
to  conform  to  its  k  quirements.  In  tlu*  defense  of  such  suits  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commi>sion  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  rates  approvtd 
are  not  extortionate.  Tiie  act  declared  that  rates  should  not  be  con- 
sidered extortionate  if  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroad  for  transporting 
freights  without  discrimination  on  the  l)asis  of  such  charges,  with  it« 
net  earin'ngs  from  i)assenge,r  and  other  traHic,  woidd  not  amount  to 
more  than  a  fair  inul  just  return  on  the  value  of  the  road.  Actipns  for 
damages  must  be  commenced  within  ninety  d«iys  after  the  cause  of 
action  accrues.  The  railroads  must  publisli  their  rates  by  i)osting  them 
at  all  dei»ots,  and  must  not  make  any  reduction  or  rel)ate  fiom  thei)ub- 
lished  tariff  which  is  not  giVen  to  all  [)ersons  and  cori)orations.  The 
act  permitted  special  rates  to  be  given  to  any  person  or  corporation  to 
aid  in  developing  any  industrial  enterprise,  but  required  them  to  be 
posted.  The  penalty  tixed  for  giviilg  a  rebate  was  a  tine  of  from  $10  to 
$500,  to  which  perisons  who  should  knowingly  receive  the  benefit  of 
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snch  reduction  were  also  made  liable.  Any  eoin])aiiy,  however,  may 
carry  freight  free.  The  governor  nominates  three  persons  for  president 
of  the  comminsion  and  six  for  associate  commissioners,  from  which  list 
the  senate  elects  the  president  and  two  associate  commissioners,  to 
serve  two  years.  The  acceptance  by  a  commissioner  of  any  gift,  emol- 
ument, employment,  or  gratuity  from  any  railroad  works  a  forfeiture  of 
his  office. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  all  tariffs  submitted  to 
them.  If  the  charges  are  unreasonable  or  amount  to  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  any  person,  locality,  or  corporation,  the  commission  is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  company  of  the  changes  deemed  necessary,  and 
when  they  have  been  made  to  certify  its  approval  of  such  tariff.  Thej' 
are  required  to  hear  all  eonipaints  against  such  tariffs  and  notify  the 
roads  of  any  changes  deemed  proper.  The  raili-oads  are  required  to 
make  returns  for  purposes  of  taxation  to  the  State  auditor,  who  issues 
licenses  to  operate  the  roads  for  one  year  on  presentation  of  the  State 
treasurer's  receipt  for  taxes  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  company 
is  prepared  to  transport  freight  and  ])assengers  with  reasonable  safety, 
The  penalty  for  operating  without  a  license  is  $100  lV»r  each  day  so  en- 
gaged, one-half  the  penalty  to  go  to  the  person  suing  for  the  same. 

The  commission  is  required  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  a  company 
whenever  repairs  or  improvements  are  necessary,  or  changes  in  rates 
or  its  manner  of  conducting  its  business  are  expedient,  and  to  report 
the  facts  to  the  legislature.  The  commissioners  are  required  to  keep 
informed  as  to  the  condition  and  management  of  the  railroads,  and  to 
1-ecommond  such  measures  and  regulations  as  they  deem  conducive  to 
the  public  safety  and  interest.  The  managers  of  the  railroads  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  commiijsion  with  all  information  required  relative 
to  the  management  of  their  lines,  and  to  nnike  airnu^'l  returns  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  commission,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $50 
for  each  day  of  refusal. 

Accidents  attended  with  any  serous  personal  injury  must  be  reported 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  occurrence  to  the  commissioners, 
who  may  inquire  into  the  circumstances  and  state  their  conclusions  in 
their  annual  report.  They  may  examine  witnesses  under  oath  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  any  railroad  company,  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  testify 
or  obstructing  the  commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  being 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both.  On  application  of  a  director  or  persons  owning  one-fiftieth  part 
of  the  stock  or  bonds  of  any  company',  the  commissioners  may  examine 
into  its  iinancial  condition  and  publish  the  same. 

The  supplementary  acts  passed  in  1883  made  it  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners to  recommend  joint  local  rates  to  railroads  on  freight' in  all 
cases  where  such  railroads  consisted  of  a  combination  of  roads  under 
one  management,  or  were  connecting  lines,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  injustice  of  combined  local  rates  over  said  hues,  and  to  make 
no  recommendation  which  would  not  allow  the  companies  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  services  performed.  Pooling  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  free  competition  and  establishing  extortionate 
rates,  and  which  should  have  the  effect  of  being  in  undue  restraint  of 
trade  and  business  at  any  station,  town  or  city,  is  prohibited,  Officers 
or  agents  of  any  company  violating  this  provision  are  made  liable  to  a 
fine  of  from  $50  to  $200  tor  each  offense.  The  act  is  declared  to  apply 
to  pooling  agreements  made  outside  the  State,  but  to  be  performed  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  State.  Agreements,  rates,  or  pool  arrangements 
made  to  cheapen  freight  rates  or  extend  additional  facilities  to  the 
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public,  generally',  and  wLicb  are  not  extortionate  or  in  undue  restraint  of 
trade  at  any  town,  city,  or  station,  are  not  prohibited,  and  when  they 
have  thecertitied  approval  of  the  commission  such  agreements,  rates  or 
pool  arrangements  must  be  deemed  prima  facie  lawful,  and  no  i)ersou 
i«  liable  to  prosecution  for  aiding  in  carrying  them  out.  * 

By  another  act  the  determination  of  any  matter  by  the  commission 
is  made  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  proceedings  that  such  determination 
v^as  right  and  proper. 

It  apj)ears  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  that,  after  consid- 
erable opposition,  they  revised  the  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  of  every 
railroad  in  the  State,  and  that  their  tariffs  went  into  operation  on  all  ^ 
the  roads,  and  were  generally  satisfactory.  In  their  second  annual 
report  the  commissioners  state  that  no  railroad  company  tailed  or  re- 
fused to  adopt  and  put  into  effect  any  recommendation  made  by  them, 
and  say : 

This  whole  subject  ol\tbe  regjnlatiou  of  the  business  of  railroads  by  the  State  is  one 
which  is  full  of  iuberetit  ililbculties  and  surrounded  by  many  euibarrassmeuts.  It  is 
of  recent  origin,  and  yet  tbc  niarrh  of  events  forced  it  upon  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe  au<l  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Ainerican  Union.  None  of 
these  nations  or  State.s  that  have  undertaken  it  have  receded  from  this  governmental 
work.  Time  and  expiTience  are  necessary  to  develop  and  reduce  it  to  a  thoroughly 
an*anged  and  complete  system.  The  reformers  who  propose  by  heroic  remedies  to 
aircomplish  complete  wonders  in  a  day,  or  not  at  all  will  find  a  more  successful >field 
of  oi)eration  somewhere  else  than  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  No  statutes,  however 
wis<%  patriotic,  or  well  considered,  will  in  themselves  accomplish  the  work,  and  a 
tinkering  and  meddlesome  administration  of  such  statutes  certainly  will  not.  To 
make  such  regulation  just  and  beneficial,  worthy  of  a  great  State  and  promotive  of 
its  prosperity  and  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  it*  laws, 
this  supervision  must  be  exercised  by  an  admini»tration  of  such  statutes,  character- 
ized by  a  spirit  of  justice,  firmness,  and  patience. 

The  present  commissioners,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, under  date  of  November  2,  1885,  say: 

There  were  pending  l)efore  the  last  general  assembly  of  Alabama  several  bills  hav- 
ing for  their  scope  and  purpose  the  further  regulation  and  control  of  ^ailroacTs  in 
Alabama,  but  none  of  them  received  favorable  action  from  the  general  assembly,  and 
all  were  defeated. 

The  administration  of  the  law  creating  the  conmiission  has  given,  so  far  as  we  are 
advised,  satisfaction  in  the  main  to  the  railroad  companies  and  to  the  people. 

AKIZONA  TERRITORY. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  realizes  the  necessity  of  railroads  to  aid  in 
its  development,  and  such  legislation  as  has  been  enacted  has  been  cal- 
culatBd  to  encourage  the  construction  of  railroads,  not  to  regulate  their 
management. 

ARKANSAS. 

There  has  been  very  little  legislation  in  Arkansas  looking  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  business  of  railroad  transportation.  An  act  passed  in 
1873  limited  the  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  by  rail- 
roads in  that  State  to  5  cents  per  mile  for  first  class  and  3  cents  for 
second  class,  and  required  the  roads  to  furnish  sufficient  first  and  sec- 
ond cla«s  cars  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  traveling  public.  The 
rates  on  freight  were  limited  to 50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  "heavy 
articles ''  and  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  "  articles  of  measurement  ^  for 
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every  100  miles,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  shorter  distanee.  Sliould 
the^ailroacl  charge  more  than  these  niaxinnim  rates  it  was  made  liable 
to  pay  to  the  party  injured  or  to  the  consignees  of  Ireight  double  the 
amount  so  overcharged.  A  subsequent  act  nia<le  the  penalty  for  over- 
charging $100. 

An  act  passed  in  1881  fixed  the  rates  on  railroads  not  ex<'eeding  50 
miles  in  length  at  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  mile  for  each  passenger  * 
and  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  freight.  It  was  also  provided  that 
rates  on  such  roads  could  be  reduced  by  the  railroad  (H)mmissioners 
whenever  the  net  annual  i)rofits  of  a  road  exceeded  10  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  actually  invested. 

The  railroad  commission  has  consisted  of  different  State  ofiicers,  and 
its  principal  duty  has  been  to  ascertain  the  value  of  all  railroad  proj)- 
erty  in  the  State  and  make  the  assessment  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
By  the  revision  of  the  revenue  laws,  adopted  in  1883,  the  commission 
consists  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts. 

CALIFORNIA. 

California  is  the  only  State  wfiichhas  adopt^ed  the  commission  system 
as  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  The  constitution  of  1879  is 
extremely  rigid  in  its  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  railroads.  It  de- 
clares all  railroad,  canal,  and  transportation  companies  comnion  car- 
riers and  subject  to  legislative  control,  and  requires  railroads  to  i^eceivo 
and  transport  each  other's  ])assengers,  tonnage,  and  cars  without  delay 
or  discrimination.  It  prohibits  the  granting  of  i>asses  to  any  person 
holding  any  oflice  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  iu  the  State,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance ot  such  pass  by  a  member  of  the  legislature  or  any  pnblic 
officer  other  than  the  railroad  commissioners,  works  a  forfeiture  of  his 
office.  Pooling  between  common  carriers  or  by  them  with  the  owner  of 
any  vessel  touching  at  jjorts  in  the  State  is  i)roliibited.  When  rates 
are  lowered  for  the  purpOM'  of  competition,  tlie  corporations  are  prohib- 
ited from  raising  them  again  without  the  consent  of  the  governmental 
authority.  Discrimniations  in  charges  or  facilities  between  places  or 
persons,  or  hi  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  classes  of 
freight  or  passengers  within  tlie  Sttite,  or  coming  from  or  going  to  any 
other  State,  are  prohibited.  Railroads,  transportation  companies,  and 
individuals  are  required  to  deli\  er  ]>erson8  and  property  at  any  station, 
landing,  or  port,  at  charges  not  exceeding  their  charges  for  transport- 
ing persons  and  i)roperty  of  the  same  class  in  the  same  direction  to  any 
more  distant  station,  port,  or  landing. 

Tfie  State  is  divided  into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  com- 
missioner is  elected  everv  four  years.  Thev  must  not  be  interested  in 
any  railroad  company  or  other  transportation  company  as  stockholder, 
creditor,  agent,  attorney,  or  employe.  They  are  given  power  and  it  is 
made  their  duty  to  establish  rates  of  passenger  and  freight  charges,  to 
hear  and  determine  complaints,  to  send  for  persons  and  pai)ers,  to 
take  testimony  and  to  pum'sh  for  contempt  to  the  same  extent  as  courts 
of  record,  and  to  enforce  their  decisions  and  correct  abnses  through  the 
njcdium  of  the  courts.  They  are  required  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system 
of  accounts  for  all  trans])ortation  companies.  The  penalty  for  failing 
to  (Conform  to  the  rates  lixed  by  the  commissioners  or  for  charging  in 
excess  thereof,  or  for  failing  to  keep  accounts  as  prescribed  by  them  is 
a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $20,000  for  each  offense,  and  the  officers,  agents, 
and  employes  ar^  made  liable  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  imiuison- 
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moiit  not  oxceedin.jr  one  year  for  violating):  these  provisions.  In  all  civil 
or  criminal  proeecilings  the  rates e«tal)lisbetl  by  the  commissioners  are 
tobedeeniedconchisively  jn.st  and  reasonable,  and  exemplary  damages 
may  be  allowed  in  actions  lor  damages  by^  excessive  rates.  The  legis- 
latnre  is  given  power  to  enforce  these' constitntional  provisions  by  the 
forfeitnre  of  charters,  and  to  confer  sncli  fiirther  powers  on  the  com- 
missioners as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  en- 
joined on  them.  Legislation  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution  has  been  enacted. 

Tt  appears  fri>m  the  commissioners'  re])ort  for  1882  that  the  question 
of  regulating  tlie  charges  of  common  carriers  received  consideration  in 
the  legTslatnre  as  early  as  18G5,  but  did  not  take  shape  until  1870,  when 
a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  ap])ointment  of  three  commissioners 
with  i)Ower  to  ins])ect  the  railroads,  hear  complaints,  settle  differences, 
and  enf<irce  penalties  for  extortiofi  and  unjust  discrimination.  This  law 
made  the  taritls  in  force  on  the  1st  day  of  January  ])receding  its  pas- 
sage (he  n:aximnm  rates.  The  commission  thus  established  continued 
the  eKecutioii  of  its  duties  under  this  and  an  amended  act  until  January 
1,  1880,  when  it  gave  phute  to  one  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  new 
constitution. 

The  new  commissioners  devoted  the  first  year  to  the  inspection  of  the 
railroads  of  the  State,  the  examination  of  their  tariffs,  and  the  hearing 
of  complaints  at  thirty-oneeities  and  toAvns  visited.  They  were  expect^ed 
to  make  sweeping  re<luctions  in  rates,  but  alter  a  year's  investigation 
of  the  subject  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  an  arbitrary  regulation 
of  railroad  (charges  is  not  oidy  unjust  to  the  railroads,  but  full  of  danger 
to  the  public,  and  they  endeax  ored  to  make  such  an  adjnstment  of  rates 
as  would  be  jast  to  l)oth  sides  alike.  In  their  rejmrt  for  1882  the  com- 
missioners, after  reviewing  the  subject  of  rates  in  its  relation  to  the 
shipper,  the  transportation  company,  and  the  general  public,  express  the 
conclusion  that"  the  establishment  of  inflexible*  relations  between  shipper 
and  carrier  is  impracticable  and  would  work  injury  to  both,  and  that 
their  enforcement  would  upset  comriiercial  values  and  destroy  confi- 
dence, the  true  ])olicy  being  to  give  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  in- 
dividual action,  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others  equally  free. 

The  report  for  1883  indicates  such  a  disagreement  between  the  three 
present  commissioifers,  although  all  elected  by  the  same  party,  that 
majority  and  minority  rei)orls  were  submitted  to  the  governor.  The 
majority  say  of  the  commission  : 

As  one  of  tbo  const itntionaloflic^s  of  tlio  Statp,  of  comparatively  recont  origin,  be- 
ing now  in  tlio  lirst  year  of  its  Hocond  adniiTiistration,  it  can  liardly  be  naicl  to  have 
outlived  it«  po8sibl«^  uHefnlncss.  lint  it  nnist,  like  every  branch  of  repablican  gov- 
ernment, at  the  peril  of  its  life,  vludicalo  its  right  to  exiHt.  This  can  be  done  in  two 
way8 — by  theory  and  rcsnlls.  In  theory,  the  <;xercise  of  a  power  conf»ared,  in  the 
mode  prescribed,. by  anjajority  of  one,  is  *'  deemed  conclusively  just  and  reasonable.*' 
As  this  presnmptiou  follows  and  attaches  to ofBcial  acts  and  their  prol) able  results, 
their  opponents  liavo  found  it  safest  not  to  wait  for  them.  Hence  the  frequency  of 
foregone  conclusions  against  the  law  and  the  facts. 

But  if,  neither  rashly  presuming  upon  its  position  and  precedence  before  the  courts, 
nor  Jeaning  upon'incompeteut  authority,  nor  deferring  to  any  unauthorized  censor- 
ship of  its  courst*,  it  has  pronn)tly  substituted  for  the  facile  routine  of  inconsequen- 
tial resolutions  a  thoroughly  consistent  and  advancing  ]>lan  of  action,  by  methods 
and  measures  within  the  purview  of  the  organic  and  statute  law,  it  will  find  in  the 
legitimate  instruments  of  its  authority  the  ready  weapons  of  its  defense.  If  it  has 
resolutely  taken  the  subject-matters  of  its  jurisdiction  out  of  partisan  politics,  and 
without  fear,  favor,  or  undue  intlueuce,  has  administered  them  as  public  trusts  hi  the 
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iiitorcst  of  all  concerncMl,  it  lias  subserved  onr  l<-;(lin<r  uiA  paraiuonrit  jMifpose  of  li^ 
creatiou.  If,  ut.*ver  preiudging  any  cause  or  e.]in.sti<Hi  Mil»iiiit:<'(l  lor  its  deciBion,  it 
haa  inflexibly  adbered  to  the  law  and  the  facts,  it  need  not  feai  the  ultimate  judgment 
of  those  having  an  honest  interest  in  its  administration,  and  can  ailbrd  to  wait  lor  the 
justice  it  has  done  to  otIuTS. 

Tliey  tlien  itio(!ee<l  to  discuss  the  administrative  and  remedial  pow- 
ers of  the  coiiimission,  as  defined  by  the  constitution  and  statutes,  and 
the  methods  and  measures  they  have  adopted.  It  is  shown  that  the 
constitution  confeis  the  power  and  imposes  the  duty  to  establish  and 
publish  rates,  and  that  the  commission  is  also  given  judicial  power  to 
hear  and  determine  complaints  to  the  siime  extent  as  courts  of  record. 
Then  they  say- 
By  these  sections  of  the  constitution  and  statutes  ^'  rates,"  "rates  of  charge."  and 
"  change  of  rates,"  are  a  dozen  times  repeated  and  made  the  bnrden  of  investigation 
and  regulation,  orders  and  schedules.  It  follows  tliat  extortions.and  discriminations 
are  not  to  be  remedied  by  sweeping  and  pertunctory  declarations  that  they  "exist  and 
ought  to  be  forbidden,  but  by  reforming  the  rates  in  which  they  are  found.  -To  avoiti 
the  plodding  process  of  examination,  it  is  possible  to  assume  without  proof  or  knowl- 
edge, as  is  often  done,  that  all  aie  excessive,  and,  therefore,  extoitionate.  liut  Ihat 
all  are  utiequalf  and,  therefore,  discriminative,  is  a  solecism  loo  }mlpable  to  be  excused 
on  the  score  of  any  negligence  or  ignorance.  And  absurd  as  it  is,  it  is  no  more  so 
than  the  coiTelative  proposition  that  unequal  rates  cini  be  equalized,  and  discrimin- 
ations eliminated  therefrom,  by  uniform  retluctious. 

While  discarding  these  absurdities,  the  commission  has  settled  down  to  its  work 
upon  the  theory  that  extortion  may  be  pred  united  of  each  separate  riit^  or  class  of  rates, 
and,  if  found  to  be  too  high,  reduction  to  reasonable  compensation  is  the  rightful 
remedy  ;  and  as  discrimination  can  be  jiiltirnied  only  of  two  or  more  rates  for  similar 
equal  services,  and  consists  in  their  in<  quality,  the  only  jiossible  remedy  is  by  changes 
up  or  down,  to  adjust  them  to  each  other  and  to  the  service.  If  it  is  only  when  rates 
are  thus  "  established  or  adopted,"  .chan«;«Hl  or  Kgulalcd,  reduced  or  e<iualized,  by 
lawful  orders  and  schedules  (which,  if  not  waived,  are  imperatively  required),  that 
they  are  to  be  "^deemed  conclusively  just  and  reasoiiable,'-  it  follows  that  then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  fines  or  forfeitures  for  their  violation  be  recoveii'd  or  enforced. 

This  much  debated  function  of  the  commission  is  defiiud  and  ;j;uarded  with  exeeji- 
tional  clearness  in  the  constitution,  and  concerning  it  there  should  be  no  confusion 
of  ideas  or  purposes.  Its  subject-matters  are  ''rates"  and  ** rates  of  charge;"  its 
ultimate  purpo.se,  '*to  establish  or  adopt,"  or  *' change"  them  ''from  time  to  time,"' 
so  as  to  eliminate  therefrom  discriminative  inequalities  and  extortions  ;  its  modes  of 
procedure,  investigations  and  comparisons,  orders  and  schtMlules.  Each  and  every 
one  of  eighty  thousand  existing  rates,  in  its  relations  to  all  the  rest,  and  to  the  gov- 
erning factors  of  transportation,  is  the  subject  of  investigation.  What  it  ought  to  be, 
the  relative  cost  and  conditions  of  the  service  being  considered,  is  the  question  to  be 
decided.  *That  itought  to  be  reasonable  coinpeiisation  for  the  service,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  question  ;  and  this  is  the  necessary  and  conclusive  ini'erence  of  the 
constitution.  For,  as  it  ordains,  if  rates  of  charge  established  by  the  commission  are 
to  be  "  deemed  conclusively  just  and  reasonable,"  it  is  because  they  have  been  made 
and  are  so  upon  the  principle  presumed,  which  is  itself  the  logical  corollary  of  an 
otherwise  ironical  presumption. 

The  rule  of  decision  thus  clearly  embodied  in  the  constitution,  with  all  its  mani- 
•fold  implications,  is  before  and  after  railroads  and  railroad  commissioners.  For 
three  hundred  years,  in  the  absence  of  special  agreement  between  the  parties,  for 
services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered,  it  has  Ium'u  tln'  measure  of  compensation  aftd  of 
universal  application.  Grounded  in  eomiuon  sense,  as  a  familiar  principle  of  ele- 
mentary law,  it  is  the  "  perfection  of  reason,"  and  has  been  made  authoritative  by  a 
long  afid  unbroken  series  of  adjudications. 
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As  to  these  niattcrij  the  connin'ssionorK  suinmarzo  their  ooiidiisions 
as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  a  oonstitutioDal  tribiMial,  with  well  dermod  offlcitil  functions,  to  be  exer- 
cised, subject  only  to  tbe  requireuieuts  of  biw,  with  becoming  independence  and  im- 
partiali-ty  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

(iJ)  Its  judicial  power  to  hear  and  determine  coniplnints  presupposes  parties  of  rec- 
ord to  be  heard  and  specific  issues  between  them  to  be  determined,  and  is  t6  be  exer- 
cised **  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  by  courts  of  record." 

(3)  Its  remedial  powers  and  duties  relate  exclusively  to  rates  of  charge  for  fares  and 
freights,  and  when  regularly  exercised  in  the  mode  prescribed,  its  decisions  SLVe  prima 
facie  "just  and  reasonable." 

(4)  To  make  them  in  fact  what  they  are  presumed  to  be,  they  must,  without  prefer- 
ence of  person  or  corporation,  be  b:isrd  upon  the  varying  conditions  of  the  sir  vice, 
and  be  a  n'asonuble  rec'ompens<i  tht-refor. 

(5)  This  is  the  rule  of  compensation  for  Government  service  incorporated  in  the 
acls*of  Congress  to  aid  the  coustrnctiou  of  the  Central  Pacvific  and  other  overland 
roads,  and  e8to|)s  the  Government,  and  a  fortiori  all  other  partiea,  from  discriminating 
against  tliem  in  payments  for  tvniisportation  thereon. 

(6)  The  circnmstantial  aud  con«iitiohal  factors  of  transportation  are  the  admitted 
and  necessary  criterions  of  its  cost  and  value,  and  are  each  an<l  all  of  them  inconsist- 
ent with  any  theory  of  unconditional  uniform  rates  of  fare  aud  freight. 

(7)  To  impose  such  rates  upon  the  Central  Pacilic  Company  and  leased  lines  under 
it*  n  anagement,  at  rentals  ranging  from  $100  to  |5,194  per  mile,  would  be  to  make 
M)me  of  tht  n»  bankrupt  pensioners  upon  o^hera;  to  convert  relations  beneficial  to  all 
into  penalties  upon  such  as  have  the  least  to  gain  by  them  ;  to  substitute  for  reason- 
able compensation  a  rule  of  rank  injustice,  subject  to  which  not  one  of  them  could 
hav«!  been  constructed,  aud  to  arrest  their  extension  to  districts  in  squalid  want  of 
them,  upon  the  mere  pretense  of  favoring  those  who  have  them. 

It  appears  from  tlie  report  that  the  com  mission  er8,  after  invest!  ^^ation, 
finally  established  the  niaximnni  passen<;;er  rates  on  the  lines  owned  and 
operated  by  the  (Jentral  Pacitic  Kadroad  at  4  and  6  cents  a  mile.  Adoi)t- 
ju«^  and  continning  existing:  rates  below  4  cents  a  mile,  this  schedule 
superseded  rates  ranging  up  to  10  cents  a  mile.  On  72 1  miles  of  the 
company's  system  the  rate  was  made  6  cents,  on  880  miles  4  cents,  on 
264  less  than  4  and  more  than  3  cents,  and  on  151  miles  l(\ss  than  3 
cents,  making,  it  is  siiid,  an  aver/ige  redaction  of  more  than  oO  per 
cent.  The  companies  affected  submitted  to  the  enfureniicnt  of  this 
schedule  under  protest  They  excepted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
missioti  to  regulate  fares  and  freights  upon  the  Centr.il  and  Southern 
Pacitic  liailroads  on  the  ground  that  b^'  the  several  acts  of  Congress 
to  aid  the  construction  of  said  roads  all  power  to  regulate  their  charges, 
not  conferred  upon  their  directors,  was  reserved  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  urged  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  contingent 
ui)on  an  income  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
Central  Pacitic,  exclusive  of  payments  upon  loans  due  the  Government, 
and  that  the  company  is  protected  b^^  the  acts  of  Congress  from  any 
State  law  by  which  it  might  be  <lelayed  or  prevented  from  performing 
its  obligations  to  the  General  Government. 

The  next  step  of  the  commissioners  was  to  reduce  non- competitive 
inland  freight  rates  on  the  same  company's  lines,  the  reductions  on 
cereals  aud  millstulls  being,  it  is  stated,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  35 
per  cent,  and  being  so  arranged  as  to  abolish  discriminations  against 
interior  points.  These  rates  were  also  submitted  to  under  protest  and 
duly  posted,  taking  effect  January  1, 1884. 
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Tn  tlieir  report  for  the  year  eiidinjr  December  .*il,  lss|,  the  eominis- 
siouers  say : 

»  Tl)<»  railroad  comriii^'sion  of  tliis  State,  as  at  pros^'iit  orjraiiiztMl,  has  been  but  live 
years  in  existence,  an*]  is  comparatively  a  new  oHii-e.  Ir  h:\H  not,  l!<»\vever,  be<*n  ml- 
ministori'*!  altn^rj  iher  \*\  new  men.  Its  first  a<luiii  i.'tiation,  fortunately  for  the  im- 
portant interests  in  its  safe  an<l  c<»nservative  Ueej»inix,  is  generally  accredited  t<»  prior 
RiTvice  and  ripe  experiiMice  in  an  analojxous  ]M>sition.  The  result  was,  at  tlie  **ud  of 
three  years,  time  re]»orts  and  nnt;  seli.  dule  of  freifrliis,  iiitrodii«ed,  and  pressed  to  its 
passaj^e,  by  Commissioner  C(»ne.  This  jMlministratitui.  in  two  yenis,  has  nuide  two 
reports  and  a<loj>ted  three  sclndnles,  reihuinji:  and  e.*-tahli.sliinn  rates  of  fare  and 
frei;;ht. 

In  revi(  win^j  tlieir  work  dm in.u  the  year  tho  r'onitnissifmers  show  that 
reductioiis  were  made  in  tlie  j)as.vt]i;!(»r  and  ^rain  rates  of  the  San 
Pran<is('o  and  N(»i  th  Paeifie  Hailroad,  tlie  rates  tixed  on  sta[)!e  proil- 
uets  lu'in^  from  10  to  12  per  et  nt.  hi^dn^r  tlian  sinuhir  rates  on  the  Cen- 
tral rainiic  systi'm,  and  that  str[)s  were  taken  towards  inei^arln*!^  a 
f>eneral  sehednlt*  oftrei^jlit  rates.     On  tliis  snbjeet  tliey  jcay : 

'i'he  wheat  croy»  of  this  State  in  l.*->.5,  as  prr  puhlisjn'd  returns,  was  1,290,000  tons, 
of  which  less  than  (nie-hr.lf  \^as  1>roi!;:lii  to  tide-w.iter  by  the  Central  Pacific  svstem 
of  n)nds,  iinlnrling  tin-  ScutluiTi  I'arilie,  Ninllurti  Division.  By  averaji;e  hauls  of 
less  than  Hi  miles,  the  longest  hein^;  from  Nevada  an<l  I'tah.  this  combination  of  roads 
broii«;ht  tt»  shippi';;:  )niiits  at  lide-waier  ri4rj,l<;7  tons,  lor  which  tlu^  gross  receipts 
were  SliiyTjl/OJw,  wliich  is  jnst  s!.Or<  per  ton.  That  this,  in  it^4lf  considered,  and  by 
ev<rv  fair  comparison  with  any  roa<l  or  ^Vouj)  of  romls  west  of  the  Missouri  and  lowtr 
Mis>is-ippi  Jiivers,  is  a  low  averai^e  rate,  titis  commission  has  cnninlativo  and  con- 
clusive pn»<»f.  Goin;jj  further  <*asl,  it  li;is  ionnu  that  up  ti»  pojjits  ot'  transfer  to  rival 
rail  and  wat<r  carrii-rs,  for  h)n.ix  hauls  in  lar;i;e  quantities,  m;  s.nall  hnt  profitable  mar- 
gins, to  tiie  Allantic  sea-boanl.  the  laritls  of  .such  roads  as  tlie  Chieaijo  and  North- 
western, and  the  ChicML-io,  Milwaukeo  and  Saint  Paul,  ccHrohoinfe  the  statement. 
IJnt  where  all  relation  ;ni<l  proportion  of  toiniaL!:<\  dist:ince,  and  otlior  conilitions  of 
service  cease,  is  the  end  of  c<nn[)arisotj.  x\n<l  whih?  the  j^nat  I  rank  liui's.  with  tlieir 
iucomjjarable  v(dume  of  business  and  net  income,  hy  an  inheri-nl  law  of  trade,  rela- 
tively still  j;reater,  in  sup]»resst*d  rivalry  with  e:nh  oihiT,  and  in  irrepressible  coni- 
p(^tition  with  Inke,  river,  and  canal,  may  dictate  thionirh  rates  from  sea  to  sea,  their 
interstate  taiitts  will  not  lie^  taken  l>v  this  eoninn'ssitui  ns  the.  criterionstif  any  charge 
or  rate  of  cliari^e  on  any  road  or  gn»np  of  roa<ls  in  this  J^tate. 

Referring'  to  the  openinic  of  the  Sonthern  Paeifii-  l*adroad,  it  is  stated 
that  it  took  from  the  ji^iain  ero])  o!  California  the  year  it  was  (completed 
more  than'  a  third  of  the  tax  levic  <1  iij)on  it  by  oe<»an  carriers.  Prior 
to  the  year  endinjs:  Jnne  .*)(),  iss:»,  the  eost  of  traiis]^«)rtation  l»y  sea  had 
sehlom,  if  ever,  i^one  i)eh)W  an  averajre  of  (JS.v.  per  ton.  The  avera[;fe 
lor  the  Near  endin^j  June  ]0,  ISSl,  was  ()S,s\  Kb/.;  and  for  the  year  endinj^ 
June  30,  1SS2,  was  (>i).v.  .'>.;'^/.,  which  was  the  rulin.i::  rate  when  the  road 
was  com])leted  to  ]Sew  Oile.ns.  The  epcninji'  of  this  new  eompetin*^ 
route  to  Europ(»,  via  New  Orleans  or  (ialveston,  reduced  the  rate  by 
sailing  carriers  from  OD.v.  lyid  to  I'lv.  1'/.     And  the  commissioners  say: 

The  cost  of  grain  Hhipnienis  aLi,L;re;xatin«jf  froai  |;);i. ()<)!»  tofjOi^OO)  tons  ])er  annum, 
aud  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  which  wore  and  are  made  in  forei^jijn  bottoms,  was  thus 
reduced  more  than  ii7  i»er  (MMit. 

In  speakin*^  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  the  comnnssioners 
speak  very  plainly,  their  views  as  to  the  proper  basis  of  railroad  charges 
as  follows :  . 

Ah  shown  by  the  accounts  of  the  company,  its  gross  receipts  for  the  bust  ten  numt1i$4 
are  about  :*2,000,U0U  less  than  for  the  same  moutliH  in  Ir-b'X    So  much  of  tiio  difl'erence 
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as  Ih  not  the  result  of  reductions  of  ]){iH.m'tiL;or  faros  and  freight  rates,  made  not  on  in- 
come, but  lUi  expressly  rr<]nir<':l  iiy  ilu'cou.stitution  and  statute,  on  tlie  "  char<;e"  and 
"rate  of  charge,"  it  must  be  ret'erre«l  to  tiouds,  \va»hout8,  an<l  lluctuatiousin  business, 
bcj'ond  human  foresight  or  cqutrol.  But  \yhether  aceounted  for  by  one  or  all  of  these 
causes,  it  makes  si>ort  of  such  public  economists  as  would  limit  income  on  a  vagrant 
conjecture  and  balance  an  annual  account  of  loss  and  prolit  bef(u*e  the  books  have 
been  opened.  Such  feats  of  financiering  and  book-keeping  this  commission  has  not 
attempted.  It  has  never  undertaken  to  deci«le  how  rich  or  how  poor  it  is  lawful  to 
be,  but,  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  law,  has  always  held,  now  holds,  aud 
will  continue  to  hold,  that  a  common  carrier,  the  same  as  a  hod-carrier,  'Ms  entitled 
to- reasonable  compensation  and  no  more.'^  (Civil  Code,  section 2173.)  This  is  short, 
sensible^ aud  to  the  point.  It  is  the  only  rule  of  decision  possible  in  the  premises. 
And  even  without  the  sanction  of  the  h'gislattire,  of  Congress,  of  the  courts,  of  the 
nations,  or  of  the  ages,  it  wouhl'  have  been  adopted  by  this  commission  upon  its  own 
motion  aud  sense  of  justice. 

Armed  with  new  and  unti»ied  powers,  and  charge>d  with  important  <lutie8,  the  com- 
mission has  questioned  the  constitution  and  laws  for  the  reasons  which  insj>ired  them 
and  for  the  methods  to  be  followed.  Putting  a&iiile  stump  statistics  and  exploded 
theories,  it  has  endeavored  to  exercise  its  control  over  the  business  and  management 
of  railroa<ls  upon  their  own  ]>revailing  necessary  and  essi^ntial  principles.  Presum- 
ing no  wrong  in  individuals  or  corporations,  and  putting  the  onus  of  proof  upon  the 
accusing  party,  it  has  respected  and  ap]>lied  the  forms  an<l  principles  of  even-handed 
justice.  Holding  the  laws  made  by  aud  for  the  pe(»plo  to  be  the  measure  of  their 
lightful  denuinds  and  of  olVicial  <lnty,  it  ha^  shared  no  trust  with  the  princes  of  fac- 
tion nor  with  the  spotless  primroses,  nicknamed  reforuKirs.  Sitting  in  and  for  judg- 
ment in  th-j  very  vestibule  of  the  courts  that  lire  to  enforce  or  reverse  its  orders  and 
decisions,  it  hjis  made  tlu'ir  adjudications  the  lights  and  landmarks  of  ila  own. 

Ou  the  other  haiul,  the  minority  commissioner,  in  his  separate  report, 
states  that  the  changes  in  freight  rates  made  are  ''utterly  iusignifl- 
ciuit,"  and  that  no  material  reduction  was  really'  made.     lie  says : 

The  average  local  freight  rates  are  more  than  twict^ashigh  upon  the  Central  Pacific 
and  other  lines  in  this  Stat<«,  upon  aln.ost  every  article  prodnced  in  large  quantities, 
as  ui»on  those  that  are  transporlid  ovei-  e.istern  roads.  Tin;  **  volume  of  traflic,"  an 
arguuHMit  often  usrd  by  railroad  authorities  here,  is  in  our  favor,  so  far  iis  local  trans- 
portation is  concerne<l.  That  reductions  are  imperatively  denuiuded,  and  ought  to  be 
maile  upon  such  articles  from  **  interior  j>oiuts"  to  ''tide-water,"  or  "shipping  points," 
is  a  jiroposition  too  ]>]ain  to  admit  of  discussion. 

In  conclusion,  the  same  commissioner  pronounces  the  work  accom- 
plislied  by  the  conimission  during  the  year  "  of  the  most  trifling  impor- 
tance.". 

In  view  of  these  conflicting  statements,  the  committee  has  submitted 
tlie  liberal  extracts  given  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  to  il- 
lustiate  the  situation  of  attairs  in  California,  but  has  not  been  enabled 
to  investigate  the  Working^  of  the  system  now  actively  on  trial  in  that 
State  witli  suflicient  thoroughness  to  warrant  a  conclusion  as  to  its 
results. 

COLORADO. 

The  constitution  of  Colorado,  adopted  in  1870,  declares  all  railroads 
public  highways  and  all  railroads  common  carriers.  Kailroads  are 
j^iven  the  right  to  connect  at  the  State  line  with  roads  of  other  States, 
and  to  intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other  railroad.  Consolida- 
tion wilh  parallel  or  competing  lines  is  prohibited.  It  is  declared  that 
all  persons  shall  have  ecpicd  rights  to  have  their  persons  and  property 
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transported  over  any  railroad;  that  no  undue  or  unreasonable  discrim 
i nation  shall  be  made  in  charges  or  in  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  or  passengers  within  the  State,  and  that  no  company,  nor  the 
leasee,  manager,  or  employ^  thereof,  shall  give  any  preference  to  indi- 
viduals, associations,  or  corporations  in  furnishing  cars  or  motive  power. 
It  is  also  declared  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  never  be 
abridged  nor  so  construed  as  to  x>revent  the  general  assembly  from  tak- 
ing the  property  and  franchises  of  incorporated  companies  and  subject- 
iiig  them  to  public  use  the  same  as  the  property"  of  individuals,  and  that 
the  police  power  of  the  State  shall  never  be  abridged  or  so  construed 
as  to  permit  coiporations  to  conduct  their  business  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  infringe  the  equal  rights  of  individuals  or  the  general  welKbeing  of 
the  State.  The  fictitious  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness  is  prohibited 
und  declared  void. 

An  act  passed  in  1881  requires  every  company  to  keep  at  the  princi- 
pal city  or  town  on  the  line  in  the  State  an  agent  authorized  to  adjust 
and  settle  all  claims  for  overcharges  collected  within  the  SUjite,  and  for 
all  loss  or  damage,  under  a  penalty  of  $3,000  for  each  month  during 
which  the  company  fails  to  keep  such  agent.  All  overcharges  and  all 
claims  for  loss  or  damage  must  be  paid  within  sixty  days  after  presenta- 
tion to  the  agent,  accompanied  by  the  expense  bill  and  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  claim.*  If  the  company  shall  fail  to  refund  the  amount 
of  the  overcharge,  loss,  or  damage  within  such  time,  the  claimant  may 
recover  $100  for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  during  which  the  com- 
l)any  shall  be  in  default,  provided  that  he  recovers  in  court  a  larger 
amount  thau  the  sum  tendered  by  the  railroad  company. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  at  railroad  regulation  was  made  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  approved  April  6,  1885,  which  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  railroad  commissioner  by  the  governor  for  the  term  of 
two  years.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  investigate  any  neglect 
or  violation  of  the  laws  by  railroads  that  shall  come  to  his  knowledge, 
to  examine  and  inspect  their  condition  and  management,  and  to  notify 
the  corporations  of  any  changes  he  may  deem  necessary.  It  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  railroads  to  establish  loading  points  on  their  lines,  at 
such  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  commissioner,  for  the  loading 
of  live  stock,  ore,  coal,  coke,  stone,  lumber,  lime,  or  other  freight,  in 
car-load  lots,  and  they  are  required  to  furnish  cars  on  demand  at  their 
stations  and  such  loading  points.  The  section  prohibiting  unjust  dis- 
crimination provides  that — 

No  railroad  corporation  shall,  without  tho  written  approval  of  said  commissioner, 
charge,  demand,  or  receive  from  jiuy  i)er.sou,  company,  or  corporation,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  or  property,  or  for  any  other  service,  a  greater  sum  than  it  shall 
while  operating;  under  the  classification  and  schedule  then  in  force  charge,  demand, 
or  receive  from  any  other  person,  company,  or  corporation  for  alike  service  from  the 
same  place,  or  upon  like  conditions  and  under  similar  circumstances,  and  all  con- 
cessions of  rates,  drawbacks,  and  contracts  for  special  rates  shall  be  open  to  and 
allowed  all  persona,  companies,  and  corporations  alike,  at  the  same  rate  per  ton 
per  mile,  upou  like  conditions  and  under  similar  circumstances,  except  in  special  cases 
designed  to  promote  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  State,  when  tho  approval 
of  the  commissioner  shall  be  obtained  in  writing.  But  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  said  commissioner  from  making  a  lower  rate  per 
ton  per  mile,  in  car-load  lots,  than  shall  govern  shipments  in  less  quantities  than  car- 
load lots,  and  from  making  lower  rates  for  lots  of  not  less  than  five  car-loads  than  for 
single  car-load  lots,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section. 
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The  next  section  prohibits  unreasonable  charges,  and  requires  the 
railroads  to  keep  posted  up  in  their  passenger  depots  printed  copies  of 
the  classitication  and  schedule  of  rates  of  freight  charges  in  force.  The 
companii's  are  liable  for  triple  damages,  with  costs  of  suit  and  attor- 
ney's fee,  to  persons  aggrieved  by  any  violation -of  the  provisions  which 
have  been  cited.  Annual  reports  are  required  to  be  made  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  prescribed  by  tlie  commissioner.  The  commissioner  may 
examine  witness«-s  under  oath,  and  require  their  attendance  and  the 
production  of  books  and  papers.  On  his  request  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  diiect  the  proper  district  attorney  or  the  attorney-general 
to  institute  aud  ju^ofesecute  suits  for  violations  of  the  law.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  commissioner,  on  the  complaint  of  the  county  commissioners  or 
of  twenty-five  citizens  of  any  county,  to  examine  the  tariff  of  any 'com- 
pany or  the  condition  or  operation  of  any  railroad  between  any  points 
stated  in  the  complaint,  and  to  report  to  the  petitioners  and  the  com- 
pany and  the  governor.  Tlie  exjmnses  of  such  examination  are  to  be 
j)ai(l  by  the  county  or  the  citizens  when  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is 
denied,  otherwise  by  the  railroad  company.  The  railroads  are  required 
to  report  the  ocenrrence  of  all  serious  accidents  to  the  commissioner, 
who  may  investigate  the  same  and  report  as  to  the  causes  thereof  to  the 
governor. 

This  n<*w  law  is  ])roving  satisfactory  in  the  regulation  of  the  local 
traffic  ol  the  State,  but  it  cannot  be  nuide  fully  effective  until  Congress 
provides  some  method  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  traffic,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  made  to  the  committee  by  W.  B.  Felker, 
the  railroad  commissioner,  under  date  of  October  20 : 

Am  yoii  will  sim'  upon  exaniination  of  the  law,  our  coinuiissioa  is  advisory,  but 
(with  8omo  few  .uhlition.s)  ofsnllioifMit  powder  to  refjiilate  so  lonj^  as  the  railroad  com- 
])anie8  wiU  conlurni  to  tlie  rottonmuMKhitions  of  the  commissioner.  The  companies 
•  have  fxpre.ssrd  a  willingness  to  abide  hy  the  law  and  the  w^cominendations  of  the 
commissioner,  and  4n  every  instance  tlins  far  have  done  so.  There  wiU  be  no  diffi- 
cnlty  under  this  law  to  regulate  the  local  traftic  in  tliis  State,  but  the  great  trouble 
in  this  State  from  extortionate  or  discriminating  rates  arises  out  of  interstate  oom- 
Hjerce. 

The  policy  of  (he  Missouri  liiver  roads  thus  far  has  been  disastrous  to  the  establish- 
ment in  this  State  of  manufacturing  industries.  Rates  on  raw  material,  in  many 
instances,  are  as  great  and  in  some  instances  greater  than  on  the  manufactured  articles. 
The  rate  upon  necessilous  shipments  from  Chicago  to  Denver  is  from  five  to  ten  times 
as  great  as  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  What  wo  are  obliged  to  get  from  beyond 
the  Missouri  Hivcr  must  juvy  its  value  in  freight  charges.  There  is  no  competition; 
rates  are  pooled  and  the  ship])er  or  crmsigiieo  nnist  pay. 

Tiie  pfoplc  of  thi.^  Sfdio  hare  hem  tmd  uUl  conthnw  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  railway 
compavietf  tuitil  ('oiujnHH  furuhhcs  relief.  Congressional  legislation  must  come  sooner 
or  later;  I  trust  it  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  your  honorable  committee. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Of  the  existing  State  railroad  commissions  that  of  Connecticut  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  haviiig;  been  established  in  1853.  The  character  of^  the 
lefjislation  of  the  State  and  the  general  scope  of  the  powers  and  duties 
ol  the  conimissioneis  are  clearly  stated  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
their  report  to  the  legislature  for  the  year  1<S84:: 

The  law  requires  us  to  make  a  report  to  you  of  the  general  conduct  and  condition 
of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  with  such  suggestions  for  legislation  as  we  deem 
proper.     Oitviously  this  report   i..  to  be  of  the  conduct,  or  management,  of  the  rail 
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roa<J8,  iu  those  particulars  which  are  by  hiw  intrusted  to  our  supervision,  uud  the  sug- 
gestions for  Icgishitiou  aro  to  bo  in  thi^  sauic  direction.  The  Icgislaiuro  has  uever 
thouglit  proper  to  ponfer  upon  us  any  iluties  iu  reyjiul  to  llic  financial  uianageuKMit 
of  the  companies,  our  autliority  in  that  direction  lieing  ('t>nline!d  to  seeing  that  their 
receipts  and  oxpe».ditures,  and  their  linaneial  condition,  art?  reported  to  us  iu  the  pre- 
scribed manner,  and,  so  far  as  apj)ears,  correctly.  The  duties  of  the  railroad  comniis- 
sioucrs  in  the  si^vei'al  States  are  as  varii'  I  as  the  i'xigencies  which  called  them  into 
being.  In  some  States  their  cliief  duties  pt^rtain  to  <]iiesti(»nM  ot'  rates  and  taritfs,  iu 
the  fixing  of  which  they  have  been  given  almost  absolute  pu\v<'r.  In  our  own  State 
the  plunging  of  a  passenger  train  into  an  o[)eu  draw  IimI  tfie  legislature  to  provide  for 
a  board  of  commissioners,  whose  duty  siioiild  be,  at  their  discriiiiou,  or  on  proper  com- 
plaint, to  inspect  the  railroads,  **  their  rails,  switches,  road  cr«)s.sings,  buildiuiis,  sta- 
tions, woi«ks,  bridges,  and  engines  and  ear-*,''  **and  make  any  mid  all  other  inquiries 
needful  to  determine  whether  the  affairs  of  such  corporations  are  managed  coDforui- 
ably  to  law  and  with  public  safety  and  co:iveMiejK(\"  and  to  **  advise  and  recommend 
the  making  of  such  repairs"  *'as  they  shall  (h'eni  necessary  to  the  public  safety  and 
to  the  safety  of  the  oi)erative8  on  said  roads,''  and  some  other  like  matters.  Also  to 
*^call  for  accurate  and  full  returns  and  statistics  from  c^ach  railroad  cori^oratiou,"  in 
accordance.with  the  ])rescribed  form.  Though  the  i>ow(;rs  anil  the  duties  of  the  com- 
missioners have  been  very  much  enlargeii  since  that,  time,  yet  this  enlargiMiient  has 
always  been  conlinod  to  matters  [)ertainiiig  to  tlui  safety  and  convenience  of  the  pub-^ 
lie  and  the  em[)loyes  of  the  companies,  ami  never  ha^s  been  so  extended  as  to  give  us 
any  control  over  matters  of  transjuntation,  or  any  authority  in  the  regulation  of  rales 
and  taritfs.  Our  own^luties  being  then  st)  clearly  apart  from  all  <iuesthons  of  trans- 
])ortation,  we  have  thought  that  to  recommend  or  advise  the  general  asj^embly  as  to 
any  matter  of  this  kind  would  be  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  duties  which  yon  have  never 
intrusted  to  us. 

For  this  reason  we  have  not  heretofore  made,  iu>r  docs  it  .seem  to  us  that  it  \voul«l 
be  pro[»er  for  us  to  make,  any  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
of  the  character  of  that  \vhich  has  been  under  eonsiderarion  tluj  last  two  sessions  of 
the  general  a^ssembly,  known  iis  the  ''shoi  t-hanl ''  bill,  providing  that  no  railroad 
company  should  receive  for  transportation  of  freight  to  any  station  on  its  road  a 
greater  sum  than  is  at  th^».  time  charged  or  received  for  the  transportation  of  the  like 
chiss  and  quantity  of  freight  from  the  sanu*  original  ]»oint  of  departure  to  a  station  at 
a  greater  distance  on  said  railroad  in  the  sann^  direction. 

The  commission  consists  of  tliivc  iiKMnbeis,  one  bein^  a])pointed  an- 
nually by  the  governor  for  tf  term  of  tliive  years.  Their  salai  ies  and  office 
expenses  are  paid  by  tlie  State,  but  assessed  iii)on  the  la  11  roads  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  mileag:e.  They  are  recpiired  to  exercise  a  <'lose  supervision 
over  all  matters  connected  with  the  eonstrnetion  and  i)rariieal  opera- 
tion of  the  roads.  Abroad  cannot  be  coriStrneted  until  the  location  has 
been  approved  by  the  commissioners,  nor  can  it  be  o|>eiie(l  for  public 
travel  until  they  have  given  a  certificate  that  it  is  in  a  suitable  and  safe 
condition. 

The  "short  haul  law"  referred  to  by  the  commissioners  was  i>assed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  and  ai)proved  April  IG,  18c5o.  It 
provides  that — 

No  raih'oad  corporation  shall  charge  or  receive!  tor  the  transportation  of  freight  to 
aiiy  station  on  its  road  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received  for  the 
transportation  of  the  like  kind  and  qnantity  of  freight  from  the  same  oiigiual  point 
of  departure  and  under  similar  circumstances  to  a  station  at  a  greater  distance  on  its 
road  in  the  same  direction. 

A  similar  provision  is  made  as  to  the  rates  charged  by  connecting 
roads  on  freight  transx)orted  to  any  station  on  the  line  of  either  road, 
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and  the  law  is  made  to  include  all  terminal  charges.  In  addition  ,to 
damages  a  penalty  of  $200  tor  each  offenae  may  be  recovered  by  any 
person  aggrieved. 

DAKOTA. 

The  Territory  of  Dakota  has  a  general  railroad  incorporation  law,  en- 
acted in  1879,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  those  of  the  States.  An  act 
passed  in  1^883  provides  that  in  cases  of  consolidation  the  capital  stock 
issued  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  consolidated  companies,  and  that  no 
other  evidences  of  debt  shall  be  issued  in  connection  with  such  consoli- 
dation. An  Mtt  approved  March  6,  1885,  established  a  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners,  and  ]>rovided  for  regulating  the  transportation  of 
freight  oarailroads  in  the  Territory.  In  accordance  with  its  provisions 
commissioners  have  been  appointed  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

This  act  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  three  com- 
missioners, to  serve  two  years,  who  are  given  "general  supervision''  of 
all  railroads,  sleeping-car  companies,  exx)ress  companies,  and  telegraph 
companies  in  the  Territory,  and  are  to  inquire  into  any  neglect  or  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  by  railroads.  Whenever,  in  their  judgment,  any  com- 
pany fails  to  comply  with  the  laws,  or  repairs  or  improvements  are 
necessary,  or  changes  in  its  rates  or  manner  of  conducting  its  business, 
they  are  to  notify  the  company  and  rej)ort  the  proceedings  to  the  leg- 
islature. Annual  reports  are  required  of  the  railroads.  The  com- 
missioners are  given  i)ower  to  examine  the  books  and  records  of  the 
corporations,  and  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  enforce  their 
attendance  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Courts.  • 

The  willful  obstruction  of  the  commissioners  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  and  the  refusal  to  give  information  is  made  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  a  tine  not  exceeding  $1,000.  It  is  provided  that  "no 
railroad  company  shall  charge  or  receive  from  any  persons  a  higher 
rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  one  car-load  of  freight  than  lor  a  greater  num- 
ber of  car  loads  per  car."  The  roads  are  required  to  receive  and  trans- 
port within  a  reasonable  time  grain  offered  for  shipment  and  to  permit 
the  same  to  be  loaded  on  track  or  at  any  warehouse  without  discrimi- 
nation. The  act  prohibits  ditiicrimination  in  charges  "for  a  like  service 
from  the  same  place  and  upon  like  conditions,"  and  requires  that  all 
cooce^ions,  rebates,  and  special  rates  shall  be  open  to  all,  and  that  no 
more  shall  be  charged  by  a  railroad  froTii  any  point  on  its  line  than  a 
fair  and  just  proportion  of  the  price  charged  forthesiune  kind  of  freight 
transported  from  any  other  point  of  equal  distance  within  the  Territory. 
Triple  damages,  witii  costs  of  suit  and  attorney's  fee,  are  alh)wed  for 
extortion  or  unjust  discrimination.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  enforce  the  jirovisions  of  the  act  in  the  courts,  and  of  the 
district  attorney  to  i)rosecute  on  their  complaint. 

Another  enactment  regulates  the  transportation  of  fuel  on  the  railroads 
of  t  he  Territory.  This  requ  ires  the  roads  to  receive  and  transport  in  bulk 
within  a  reasonable  time.coal  or  other  fuel  offered  by  any  shij)x)er  without 
discrimination  or  la,vor  between  shij)pers,  and  prohibits  any  discrim- 
ination in  the  charges  made  i'or  transporting  fuel.  It  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  to  enforce  the  act. 

The  committee  has  received  from  the  railroad  commissioners  of  Da- 
kota,  Messrs.  William  M.  Evans,  W.  H,  McVay,  and  Alexander  Griggs, 
in  response  to  its  request,  the  following  "  statement  of  the  situation  of  af- 
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fairs  in  Dakota  as  between  the  transportation  interests  and  the  people,'^ 
dated  at  Far^'o,  October  31,  1885  : 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  features  of  the  railroad  laws  of  the  Terri 
tory  that  the  early  laws  of  the  Territory  seem  to  have  been  made  so  as 
to  induce  the  building:  of  railroads,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  able  railroad  counselors  and  attorneys,  with  a  view  to  give  their  clients 
the  greatest  available  privileges  and  the  least  possible  hindrances  in^ 
building  and  o])erating  the  roads.    Our  legislative  assembly  seems  to* 
have  taken  no  advantage  of  the  experience  acquired  in  the  older  States 
which  had  endeavored  to  protect  the  people  to  some  extent  by  safe- 
guards an<l  restrictions,  for  in  this  Territory  many  of  the  common  safe- 
guards against  corporate  encroachments  were  so  modified  or  aunalled 
as  to  leave  but  few  restrictions  upon  the  roads  and  their  management. 

"  The  people  in  their  eagerness  t;o  secure  railroads  seem  to  have  been 
indifi'erent  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  such  transportation  might  be 
obtained.  This  is  not,  however,  so  much  a  source  of  wonder,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  nearly  every  mile  of  road  in  Dakota  was  constructed 
in  advance  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  few  settlers  along 
the  lines  were  glad  to  secure  communication  with  the  markets  of  the 
East  on  almost  any  terms. 

"  When  it  was  observed  that  a  railroad  might  make  or  destroy  a 
town  ;  that  the  value  of  land  and  its  products  were  largely  determined 
by  the  policy  of  a  railroad  company  ;  that  even  the  ordinary  laws  of 
trade  and  commerce  were  divided  and  subverted  by  the  action  of  such 
companies,  in  train  service,  tariff,  &c. ;  that  large  districts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory were  ax)parently  parceled  out  between  the  companies  as  if  owned 
in  fee,  and  occupied  ov  left  with  no  transportation  facilities,  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner,  niid  that  where  transi)ortation  onght  to  have  been 
untrammeled  tlie  producers  were,  in  some  instances  at  least,  refused 
the  privilege  of  shipping  their  own  grain  on  their  own  account,  and 
virtually  compelled  to  ship  it  through  dealers,  the  people  became  jealous 
of  these  enormous  powers. 

''  By  the  laws  enacted  there  was  no  legal  way  to  direct  or  regulate 
or  control,  m  any  practical  manner,  the  management  of  the  companies. 
The  charges  for  service  frequently  seemed  to  be  governed  by  no  prin- 
ciples of  equity  or  justice.  Damages  to  life  and  property  were  liquidated 
reluctantly  and  oiten  refused.  These  things  and  many  more  that  might 
be  mentioned  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  feeling  of  distrust 
and  in  many  cases  downright  hostility  toward  railroad  corporations. 

^*One  prolific  cause  of  complaint  has  been  the  high  tariff  on  freights, 
and  they  are  excessive  in  comparison  with  rates  on  Eastern  roads  where 
the  cost  of  building  is  much  greater  than  here.  The  mass  of  the  people 
do  not  understand  why  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  pound  of  merchandise  can- 
not be  as  cheaply  trans{)orted  in  Dakota  as,  for  instance,  in  Isew  York. 
The  long  cold  winters  entail  extraordinary*  expenses  in  the  way  of  fuel, 
snow-plows,  section  hands,  &c.,  the  freight  alone  on  coal  for  locomo- 
tives to  a  road  in  Dakota  exceeding  that  of  the  total  cost  to  some  of  the 
Eastern  lines. 

''Again,  the  tonnage  per  mile  on  the  Dakota  roads  is  probably  less  than' 
one-fourth  of  that  on  roads  in  the  Eastern  States.  'And  necessarily, 
therefore,  freights  must  be  much  higher,  but  after  all  it  would  seem  that 
the  difference  is  still  too  great.  It  may  be  that  the  rate  on  the  Eastern 
lines  is  too  low,  and  that  ours  is  only  relatively  too  high.  We  do  not 
care  to  discuss  this  question,  but  only  present  facts  as  they  exist. 

''Then  these  charges  vary  from  time  to  time, bearing, apparently,  no 
relation  to  the  cost  of  service.    This  seemingly  unjust  discrimination 
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and  the  forced  shipment  of  frrain  through  the  hands  of  dealer?  were  the 
chief  causes  of  the  attoin[)t.s  which  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  diffi- 
culties.   The  grain  and  coinnjission  law  of  1883  is  an  example. 

*'But  the  plea  that  the  companies  have  vested  rights  and  privileges 
under  laws  previously  passed  lias  been  a  bar  to  successful  legislation. 
The  prej^ent  railroad  commission  law  is  another  attempt  which  is  now 
being  tried.  The  law  gives  to  thne  commissioners  various  powers,  viz, 
to  exact  compliance  with  the  present  laws,  to  prosecute  for  unjust  dis- 
criminations, and  to  collect  information  concerning  railroads.  The 
present  hiws  i>ertain  chiefly  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  control  the  management  of  railroads  as  to  the 
kind  of  service  that  shall  be  rendered  and  other  details,  nor  do  they 
attem]>t  to  regulate  the  turilf  rates  for  passengers  or  freight,  which  are 
the  principal  causes  of  c()m])laint. 

"Tbe  railroad  commission  law  has  been  very  useful  in  that  it  has  in 
a  marked  degree  induced  railroad  com})'aiiies  to  be  more  careful,  con- 
siderate, and  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  commissioners 
have  been  practically  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  in  this  capacity  have 
been  very  benelieial  and  are  doiiig  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  It  would  be 
impossible,  in  a  communication  of  this  nature,  to  enter  into  details  of 
what  tlH»y  have  done.  1  will  therefore  only  saj'  that  they  have  secured 
from  the  railroad  cor[)()rations  doing  business  in  Dakota  very  many 
additional  facilities  to  shipjjers  nial  jiatrons  of  the  roads  in  the  way  of 
grounds  for  private  elevators  and  warehouses,  railroad  crossings,  side 
tracks,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  many  miles  of  new  steel  rails  laid  at  the 
request  of  the  board  to  replace  worn  iron.  Rarely  have  the  roads  failed 
or  refused  to  comj)ly  with  the  recommendations  of  the  board. 

"Additional  hgislation  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results.  In 
regard  to  national  h^gislation  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  national  rail- 
roiul  commission,  with  th(^  powers  usually  given  to  State  commissioners, 
together  with  general  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  interstate  com- 
merce, would  be  useful.  (Provision  might  be  made  to  give  the  chair- 
man of  State  commissioners  a  voice  in  the  national  board.)  By  this  we 
mean  general  supervisory  powers  to  examine  all  alleged  violations  of 
law  and  arbitrate  the  same  where  possible. 

"This  presupposes  Congressional  action,  and  we  submit  that  it  will 
require  the  wisdom  of  the  best  minds  in  the  National  Congress  to 
frame  a  statute  that  shall  solv^e  the  complex  problem  of  a  proper  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  fix  nites  by  any  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
It  would  seem  sutlicient  to  vest  such  board  with  advisory  powers  sim- 
ply, in  this  resi)ect,  and,  further,  giving  the  board  power  to  investigate 
all  cases  of  alleged  extortion  or  unjust  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
railroad  cori)orations,  reporting  their  finding  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney, then  leaving  it  to  the  courts  to  determine  in  each  case  the 
question  of  fact  and  the  punishment.  Probably  the  legislatures  of 
Dakota  and  Iowa  have  gone  far  enough  in  this  direction.  In  all  cases 
where  the  complaint  involved  a  charge  on  freight  carried  from  one 
State  into  another  the  United  States  courts  would  seem  the  proper 
thbonal  before  which  such  cases  should  be  heard." 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware  has  not  enacted  any  restrictive  legislation  for  the  regulation 
of  railroads.    The  only  a<jtion  in  n'hition  to  rnilroatls  taken  by  the  leg- 
islature of  that  State  in  recent  years  (except  the  passage  of  special  acts 
S.  Eep.  46 7 
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of  iDCorpor.ition,  &c.)  has  been  the  adoption  at  the  sessions  of  1876, 
1877,  1879, 1883,  and  1885,  of  joint  resolutions  thanking  t^e  railroads  of 
the  State  for  favoring  the  members  with  passes. 

The  legislature  of  1881  adopted  a  joint  resolution  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  board  of  commissioners  of  interstate  commerce  by  Con- 
gress, 

FLORIDA. 

There  has  been  considerable  legislation  in  Florida  in  relation  to  in- 
ternal improvement  companies,  but  this  has  mainly  aifected  canals.  In 
1873  the  legislature  repealed  all  acts  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  by 
the  State  to  railroads.  In  1874  a  general  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
railroad  and  canal  compauios  was  adoi)teil,  by  which  they  were  author- 
ized to  reguljite  the  time  and  manner  in  which  passengers  and  property 
should  be  transported  and  the  comi  ensatioii  to  be  paid  therefor.  In 
1879  an  act  was  p<issed  which  liujited  passenger  fares  on  the  railroads 
of  the  State  to  3  cents  per  mile.  This  was  repealed  in  1881,  and  the 
maximum  rate  fixed  at  5  cents  per  mile.  Beyond  this  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  regulate  the  management  of  railroads  in  that  State. 

IDAHO   TERRITORY. 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Idaho  the  Territorial 
legislature  in  1873  exempted  from  taxation  until  1880  all  railroads  con- 
structed in  that  Territory,  providing,  however,  that  they  should  not 
charge  higher  rates  in  Idaho  than  were  charged  for  the  same  service 
by  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Kail  roads  on  their  lines.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  legislation  in  that  Territory  in  relation  to  rail- 
roads. 

INDIANA. 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  practically  without  any  legislation  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  railroads.  An  act  passed  in  18G7  prohibits  railroads  from 
increasing  or  advancing  their  rates  of  freight  or  cljar<j;ing  lor  the  trans- 
portation thereof  a  sum  greater  th^n  the  rate  askid  or  charged  at  the 
time  such  freight  is  ottered  for  transi)Oi  tation.  (Mow  Stat.  1881,  sec. 
4038.)  Another  enactment  makes  a  railroad  refusing  to  take  and  trans- 
port freight  or  to  deliver  the  same  at  the  regularly  appointed  place  liable 
for  all  damages  and  the  costs  of  suit.     (Rev.  Stat.  1881,  sec.  3926.) 

IOWA. 

The  subject  of  railroad  regulation  has  received  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  Iowa,  and  the  experience  of  that  State  is  of  especial  interest  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  after  a  fair  trial  of  a  well-devised  system  of  regu- 
lating rates  by  specific  legislation,  the  people  have  adopted  the  system 
of  regulation  through  an  advisory  commission.  The  committee  was  for- 
tunate in  receiving  from  Judge  McDill,  of  the  Iowa  commission,  the 
following  very  concise  r6sum6  of  the  railroad  history  and  legislation  of 
the  State  (Testimony,  p.  943) :  ^ 

kAsVM^  of  RAnLROAD  HISTORY. 

From  the  year  A.  D.  1853  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  the  planning  and 
building  period  for  railroads  in  Iowa.  All  legislation  was  for  the  encouragement  of 
railroad  building,  and  the  matter  of  railroad  control  does  not  ^em  to  have  been 
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thought  of  or  <liHcn8He<l.  Oue  who  Htndies  tlio  legislation  of  that  period  cannot  fail  to 
note  an  anxiety  to  eiicourago  inveHtmonts  in  railroad  property.  A  new  and  growing 
community  was  earnestly  strnggling  for  railroad  facilities  and  keenly  appreciated 
their  necessity  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the  State.  During  the  war  little 
or  no  progress  was  made  in  railroad  building.  At  its  close  tlio  activity  and  progress. 
were  almost  magical  in  character.  Very  soon  lines  were  completed,  systems  araanged, 
and  almost  as  soon  there  began  to  be  uneasiness  and  dissatisl'action  manifested  as  to 
railroad  man iigemeut.  The  coni.liy  was  now  and  the  situation  poorly  understood 
both  by. railroad  ofiicials  and  the  iniblic.  In  railrosid  circles  the  old  idea  of  vested 
rights  under  the  charters  and  grants  was  the  cnutrolliug  idea.  They  were  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  raihoad  from  a  purely  proprietary  standpoint.  The  property ,  it  was 
claimed,  belonged  to  the  stock bolders,  and  the  public  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay 
the  rates  established  and  take  the  accommodations  furnished,  as  the  sole  considera- 
tion should  be  i)rolit  to  the  owners.  From  year  to  year  the  hituatiou  grew  worse  and 
worse.  Abundant  crops,  extrjiordinarily  low  prices  for  products,  a  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  mind  upon  currency  and  financial  questions  generally  all  served  to  intensify 
the  dissatisfaction,  aud  angry  agitation  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  loudest  talker 
and  the  wildest  declaimer  led  the  people,  and  there  was  in  appearance  nothing  but 
clash  Und  conHiet  to  be  expected  in  railroad  matters. 

•  ■ 

THE   GRANGKU   LAW. 

Legislation  was  had  in  1874,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  what  was  known  and  is 
y«'t  known  a.s  th«  **grang  v  law."  This  act,  the  result  of  a  conllict  of  the  char- 
acter above  faintly  outlined,  was  not  by  any  means  so  unwise  an  act  qa  might  have 
bticn  anticipated  fi-un  the  nature  of  the  ])reliminary  contests  and  the  irritating 
circumstances  wli'.  ii  surrounded  them.  The  theorv  of  the  law  was  a  limitation  of 
maximum  charges  for  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight.  The  several  rail- 
roads were  elasHi(i«Ml  according  to  the  gross  amount  of  their  respective  earnings 
within  the  State  per  mile,  as  follows:  Chiss  A  includ»*d  those  earning  ^4,000  x>er 
mile  or  more  ;  Class  H,  those  earning  |;: 5, 000  per  mile  and  less  than  ^4,000;  Class  C, 
those  earning  less  than  $3,000  per  mile. 

Passenger  rates,  with  ordinary  baggage,  were  fixed  for  Class  A  at  3  cents  per  mile, 
Class  13  3|  cents  per  mile,  Class  C  at  4  cents  per  mile.  A  hxe<l-distauce  tarilf  rat« 
was  then  enactcfl  for  one  mile  and  each  additional  mile  up  to  a  distance  of  302 
miles  upon  firet,  second,  third,  and  fourth-claBS  merchandise  per  hundred  pounds, 
upon  flour  aud  meal  per  barrel  in  ear-load,  upon  salt,  cement,  plaster  and  stucco  per 
luurel  in  twenty -five- barrel  lots,  upon  all  grain,  except  whciit  and  mill-stutls  jter 
huudred  pounds  in  car-loads,  upon  wheat  per  hundre<l  pounds  in  car-loads,  upon 
lumber  in  ear-loads,  horses  and  mules  per  car-load,  cattle  and  hogs  per  car-load, 
sheep  per  ear  load,  chtsses  A,  B,  andC  in  merchandise  per  car-load,  and  coal  per  ton 
per  car-load.  Railroads  in  Class  A  could  charge  90  per  cent,  of  the  rate  fixed  ;  in 
Cla«s  B  105  per  cent,  and  Class  C  120  per  cent.,  aud  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  charge 
more. 

A  careful  classification  of  goods  and  articles  to  be  transported  was  then  enacted. 
Each  company  was  i^equired  to  prepare  and.  keep  posted  in  each  of  its  freight  and 
passenger  offices  a  true  copy  of  the  classification  and  its  rates  under  the  law.  An  an- 
nual statement  of  receipts  was  required  from  each  c()m]»:niy  January  1,  1875,  aud  each 
January  thereafter.  Penalti'^s  for  violation  of  the  act  were  prescribetl.  If  t\>'enty 
tax-payers  notified  the  govtrnor  of  a  violation  of  the  law,  he  was  to  employ  suit- 
able  counsel  and  prosecute  the  delinciuent  company.  Money  was  approxiriated  to 
conduct  the  prosecutions.  All  connecting  roads  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates  were 
to  be  regarded  as  one  road.  Like  charges  were  required  to  be  made  under  similar 
conditions.  All  concessions  of  rates,  drawbacks  and  contracts  for  special  rates, 
founded  npon  the  demands  of  commerce  and  transportation,  were  to  be  open  to  all 
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fH^Ts^ms  alike  from  ihe  same  place  and  np<jD  like  con«l:::«»:i>,  £a«*h  officer,  Sf^nt,  or 
eruplov^?  r.f  the  companies  who  violatr«i  ib»"  proTision*  of  the  act  wa*  declared  gniltj 
of  a  n»i>«i»-rn^aDor,  aod  siibi^citrd  to  ni:*-  a  La  impria*»Lmeiit.  ar.u  any  corpotatimi  a  a 
thoriziug.  directing,  caadLng,  or  jRrniiuiu:r  liny  violation  of  the  law  by  ita  servant n 
forfeited  lo  the  i)er>fOn  injured  live  liOies  tLe  amoant.  c«»ii:j«tMiNiiiioii.  or  cbar^  ille- 
gally tak»"n,  with  atToriie\'?i  iVe  lo  W  tiix«  .1  a&  d*?!*.  Thi:>  vta*  pnn  ided  rates  fixeil 
hy  law,  cla.-sitication  tix«-d  l>y  law.  i»ei,ai:i»>  and  pnii:si>ni»-nt5>.  ;••;;:♦■  iluT  with  punitive 
dama;:K<i.  With  or.v  r»r  two  ex»  ♦  }ti«'ijS  tlit-  «i»ii  j>.iijit*  ei  deaM»nd  to  obey  the  law 
bnt  the  iVelinji^  wa."  inreij-u>. 

Similar  laws  had  \n-*ru  pj-.-s-td  in  otlu-r Nr»r!hwi  ..t*  ru  .Statt-.s,  and,  claiming  that  the 
law  wa.s  niKon.'^Titutioiial.  the  companies  t04»k  ni>  a.r>iir<.*.s  tu  te>t  i(.s  validity,  which 
ended  in  what  are  kiH»\\!t  a>  the  *■  j: ran j:erc;i -«'*,*'  wb'eh  seem  to  have  e<itablished  the 
dfKrtrine  that  the  Statr?*  mav,  without  viri:ari.»u  of  auv  ri.:ht,  n^i:nlate  domestic  sks 
distinjjnished  from  iiit«-r>rate  connn»'rre,  and  in  so  di»in*;  may  fix  maximnm  rates. 
The  practical  ett'eets  of  tlie  law  were  ra«;erly  oUserved.  and  prophets  were  not  wanting 
to  encourage  the  cont«iiding  di.*«putaiiti».  Time,  however,  told  it**  own  story.  Some 
inda»trie.H  were  hcneriicd  hy  the  law,  t»tlitrs  w^re  injured.  Some  localities  wen* 
helped,  others  were  hurt.  In  general  terms,  it  may  l>e  j^aid  that  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  was  lM-riefitif<l,  while  the  central  and  western  parts  were  crippled  by  the 
operation  of  the  distance  tariff.  The  general  a rra!)<;«-rii«'nt  of  distance  charges  may 
be  gathered  from  the  lollowing  statement :  One  hiunlre<l  )x»nnds  of  tir^t-class  merchan- 
dise paid  for  1  mile,  12  cents:  for  '^*'^'^  miles,  7^  cents.  In  the  course  of  four  years 
the  change  of  stnliment  in  ref«  irn< .-  to  the  law  \v;i^  >tuh  as  to  brihg  alK>ut  a  repeal 
thereof  and  tbe  enactment  of  the]»reM?nt,  known  :i<  the  commissioner  law.  All  parties 
Bcenied  to  unite  upon  the  nec«*ssitv  of  re*:iil:irion  ;  they  cmlv  ditVered  as  to  the  manner. 
The  prevalent  belief  wa.**  that  the  law  of  1*»74  was  not  suthjL'ieutly  elastic  and  waa  un- 
equal and  unjust  in  its  operation. 

THE  COMMISSIOXKR  LAW. 

The  law  of  1H78,  known  as  the  commissioner  law,  repeals  all  portions  of  the  act  of 
1874,  known  as  the  granger  law,  except  that  portion  which  provides  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  railroads  according  to  earnings  per  mile,  tixes  rates  for  passenger  fare,  and 
reqiilres  an  annual  report  of  gross  earnings.  It  recjuiies  the  governor  to  appoint  thn*e 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  civil  engineer,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners,  and  they  are  to  appoint  a  secretary.  They  are  to  have  general 
supervision  of  all  railroads  in  the  State  operated  by  steam,  so  far  its  the  public  safely 
and  convenience  are  concerned.  To  this  end  they  are  to  inquire  into  any  violation  of 
the  laws  by  railroad  companies  or  their  employes,  to  inform  themselves  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lines,  their  equipipent,  and  the  manner  of  their  conduct  and  management. 
If  a  bridge  is  deemed  unsafe,  they  may  recniire  it  to  he  made  safe,  and  if  their  order  is 
not  obeyed  within  ten  days  they  may  stop  and  prevent  the  passage  of  trains  over  the 
bridge  while  unsafe.  They  may  call  the  attention  of  the  companies  to  any  violation 
of  the  law  or  of  their  charter  obligations,  to  nceehsary  repairs  to  the  road,  to  neces- 
sary additions  to  the  rolling  stock,  to  necessary  additions  to  or  changes  of  stations  or 
station-houses,  to  cliar>ges  in  rates  of  fare  forti;ni**portirtg  freight  or  passengers,  or  to 
any  change  in  the  method  of  operating  the  roads  or  conducting  their  business,  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  is  reasonable  and  expedient  in  order  to  i)romote 
the  Hccurity,  convenience,  an(\  accommodation  of  the  ])nblic. 

Such  recommendations  are  to  be  in  writing,  and  regularly  served  upon  any  station 
agent,  clerk,  treasurer,  or  director  of  the  company ;  and,  if  disregard  eel,  that  fact  is  to 
be  reported  in  tlieir  annual  rei)ort  to  the  legislature.  Reports  are  required  from  the 
comjianies  to  the  commissioners  showing  cai»ital  stock,  preferred  stock,  funded  debt, 
and  rate  of  interest,  Hoatiug  debt,  cost,  and  present  cash  value  of  road,  value  of  other 
property,  acres  of  land  granted,  acres  of  laud  unsold,  list  of  oillcers  and  directors,  av- 
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erage  amount  of  tonnage  that  can  be  carried  over  the  road  with  an  engine  of  given 
power,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  commissioner  may  deem  important. 

The  commissioners  are  empowered  to  examine  the  books  of  the  company,  subpoena 
witnesseH  and  examine  them  under  oath.  Railroad  companies  are  required  to  furnish 
suitable  cars  for  the  transportation  of  freight  to  all  persons  applying,  to  transport  the 
same  with  reasonable  dispatch,  to  provide  and  keep  suitable  facilities  for  handling 
and  forwarding  freight,  to  receive  empty  or  loaded  cars  of  anj"  connecting  road,  and 
to  return  the  same,  and  to  charge  no  more  for  doing  so  than  other  connecting  roads 
are  charged ;  to  charge,  demand,  or  receive  no  greater  sum  from  any  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  than  is  charged  others  for  a  like  service  from  the  same  place,  or 
upon  like  condition  and  under  similar  circumstances.  All  concessions  of  rates,  draw- 
backs and  contracts  for  special  rates  are  to  he  opened  to  and  allowed  all  alike  at  the 
same  rate  per  ton  per  mile  by  the  car-load  upon  like  conditions  and  nnder  similar 
circumstances,  unless  by  reason  of  the.  extra  cost  of  transportation  from  a  different 
point  the  ss^me  would  be  unreasonable  and  inequitable,  and  shall  charge  no  more  for 
transporting  freight  from  any  point  than  a  fair  and  just  proportion  of  the  price 
charged  for  the  same  kind  of  freight  transported  from  any  other  point.  Unreasonable 
charges  for  hauling,  handling,  or  storing  freight,  or  for  any  other  service,  are  pro- 
hibited. Extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  are  prohibited,  and  treble  damages  and 
attorney's  fees  given  to  any  person  so  injured.  Serious  accidents,  resulting  in  loss  of 
life  or  personal  injury,  are  to  be  invc^stigated  by  the  commissioners  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  any  mismauagement  or  neglect.  Provision  is  made  for  formal  complaint 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city  or  the  trustees  of  a  township  as  to  passenger  or 
freight  rates  or  the  condition  or  management  of  the  road,  if  the  commissioners  find 
the  complaint  well  founded  they  are  to  notify  the  railroad  com  pa  ny  of  their  finding 
and  report  to  the  general  assembly.  A  copy  of  the  act  is  attached  to  this  paper  and 
resi»ectfully  submitted  with  the  same.  This  act,  approved  March  2:^,  1878,  haa  re- 
mained the  law  without  any  important  amendment  to  the  present  time,  except  legis- 
lation had  at  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly.  It  may  be  said  that  the  law 
and  method  of  regulation  are  yet  upon  trial.  How  it  has  effected  the  welfare  of  the 
community  may,  we  think,  be  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  made 
annually,  beginning  with  the  year  1878  down  to  the  present  year. 

WANT  OP  POWER  IN  COMMISSION. 

It  is  certain  that  the  most  serious  objection,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  present  method  of  regulation  in  Iowa,  to  the  law  as  above  quoted  has  been 
that  the  commissioners  have,  as  it  is  asHerted,  no  power  to  enforce  their  decisions  and 
ecommendations.  In  fact,  almost  every  decision  and  order  has  been  obeyed  by  the 
companies,  but  an  important^ order  made  a^^out  two  years  ago  was  disobeyed  by  one 
of  the  companies,  which  gave  force  to  the  argument  of  those  criticising  the  law,  and 
the  last  general  assembly  gave  power  to  the  cominissiouers  to  enforce  their  decisions 
in  certain  instances.  By  the  terms  of  that  act  if  an  order  made  by  the  commissioners 
was  deemed  by  them  to  be  one  affecting  jiiiblic  right,  and  should  be  disobeyed,  they 
are  required  to  certify  that  fact  to  the  attorney-general,  who  is  to  bring  suit  in  the 
courts  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  if  the  courts  find  that  the  commissioners  had 
authority  to  make  the  order,  such  orders  and  decrees  are  made  by  the  courts  and  such 
process  issued  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  enforce  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
delinquent  company.  In  a  largo  number  of  cases  that  come  before  the  conmiiHsioners 
the  whole  matter  involved  attects  only  private  right.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  power 
to  enforce  their  decision  except  that  unmeasured  power,  public  opinion,  if  the  decision 
appears  just  and  equitable  in  its  nature.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  acting  as  um- 
pires and  arbitrators  we  have  never  felt  the  necessity  of  any  other  power. 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Dey,  chairmati  of  the  coramission,  stated  (Testimony,  p. 
957)  that  the  number  of  complaints  they  received  had  increased  from 
year  to  year,  and  this  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  lV\^^^^'ei<i^\^ViyN^ 
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learned  that  there  was  somebody  they  coald  s^o  to,  and  that  a  small 
matter  would  receive  from  the  commission  just  as  close  attention  as  a 
matter  that  involved  large  amounts.'^  He  also  testified,  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  preseut  law,  that  the  feeliug  betweeu  the  corporations  and  the 
]»eopIe  of  the  State  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was  seven  years  ago, 
and  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  a  commission  has 
enabled  the  i)eople  to  see  both  sides  of  every  question  that  has  been 
discussed.  Mr.  Dey  further  stated  that  the  commission  had  in  all  re- 
ceived between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  complaints,  of  which 
perhax>s  one-third  or  one-half  were  well  founded,  and  that  no  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  having  the  railroads  change  their  action  in 
snch  cases.  As  to  the  reason  for  the  change  from  the  former  to  the 
preseut  method  of  regulation  Mr.  Dey  testified  as  follows : 

Senator  Platt.  Yoa  bail  four  years  of  trial,  as  1  uDderstand  it,  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
to  regulate  the  transiiortatiou  companies  by  statute  without  a  commission  f 

Mr.  Det.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  Do  you  agree  with  Judge  McDill  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic that  was  a  failure  f 

Mr.  Det.  My  idea  is  that  the  Iowa  legislation,  for  fixed  legislation,  was  the  most 
perfect  that  maq  could  get  up.  I  do  not  believe,  if  you  attempt  to  govern  the  thing 
by  fixed  law,  that  it  is  |K)88ible  to  do  aoy  better  than  was  done  by  the  Iowa  legisla- 
tion, but  it  was  repealed. 

Senator  Platt.  Repealed,  yon  think,  because  of  the  sentiment  of  the  State  that 
you  cannot  control  it  by  fixed  legislation  alone  f 

Mr.  Dey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Platt.  Or  was  it  repealed  because  the  railroad  companies,  for  the  time 
being,  got  it  repealed  f 

Mr.  Dey.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  was  repealed  because  the  majority  of  the  people 
thought  they  were  injured  by  it. 

SulNSA^. 

Kansas  undertook  the  work  of  railway  regulation  in  1883.  The  act 
of  that  year  fixed  passenger  rates  at  3  cents  per  mile,  and  provided  for 
the  election  of  three  commissioners  by  the  executive  council  (State 
officers)  for  terms  of  three  years.  But  two  can  be  chosen  from  the  same 
political  party.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  commissioners  are 
collected  from  the  railroads  prorata  like  other  taxes.  The  commissioners 
have  general  supervision  over  all  railroiids,  express  companies,  sleep- 
ing-car companies,  and  all  others  doing  business  as  common  carriers. 
They  arc  to  inquire  into  any  neglect  or  .violation  of  the  laws  by  such 
companies,  and  to  examine  the  condition  and  management  of  each  rail- 
roiul.  Whenever  in  their  judgment  any  company"  fails  to  comply  with 
the  laws,  or  repairs,  or  improvements,  or  changes  in  its  rates  or  manner 
of  conducting  its  business  are  necessary,  the  commissioners  must  no- 
tify the  company  in  writing,  and  state  the  facts  in  their  annual  report 
to  the  governor.  Annual  reports  are  required  from  all  transportation 
companies,  giving  the  information  needed  for  the  commissioners'  report. 
The  commissioners  have  power  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  an}; 
company,  to  examine  its  officers  under  oath,  and  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  like  courts  of  record.  Willful  obstruction  of  the 
commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  or  a  refusal  to  give  in- 
formation is  made  a  misdemeanor.  The  companies  are  required  to  fur- 
nish cars  to  all  who  apply,  and  to  hamlle  freight  with  all  reasonable  dis- 
patch.   They  are  prohibiten!  from  charging  one  person  or  corporation  a 
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greater  sum  than  is  charged  any  other  person  or  tM)rporation  for  "  a  like 
service  from  the  same  place,  or  upon  like  conditions,  and  under  similar 
circumstances,''  and  all  rebates  or  special  rates  and  concessions  shall  be 
open  to  all  persons  and  corporations  alike.  The  roads  are  also  prohib- 
ited from  charging  more  for. freight  from  any  point  than  a  fair  and  jnst 
proportion  of  the  price  charged  for  the  same  kind  of  freight  from  any 
other  point.  When  complaint  is  made  thatany  unreasonable  price  has 
been  charged,  the  commission  must  investigate  the  complaint,  and,  if 
it  is  sustained,  make  a  certificate  setting  forth  what  is  a  reasonable 
charge  for  the  service  rendered,  which  certificate  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  matters  therein  stated. 

Pooling  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  $5,000  for  each  month  for 
which  earnings  are  divided.  The  roads  are  required  to  issue  duplicate 
freight  receipts  to  shijipers  on  demand,  and  only  the  rates  named  therein 
civn  be  collected.  When  the  commission  finds  that  any  company  has 
made  unreasonable  charges  they  are  to  require  them  to  make  such  a 
modified  charge  as  they  shall  deem  to  be  reasonable,  and  the  companies 
must  post  in  each  depot  such  modified  rates,  which  shall  in  all  actions 
be  deemed  and  held  by  the  courts  as  reasonable  rates.  The  commis- 
sioners and  the  railroads  are  prohibited  from  increasing  freight  rates 
without  sixty  days'  public  notice.  The  commission  must  investigate  and 
examine  the  freight  tarift"  of  any  company  when  complaint  is  made  by  a 
city  council  or  township  trustee.  If  the  comi)laint  is  well  founded  it 
shall  so  adjudge,  and  shall  decide  what  is  a  reasonable  charge  for  such 
freights,  and  such  adjudication  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  what 
is  a  reasonable  charge  for  such  service.  For  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  the  corai)anies  become  liable  to  the  person  or  cori)ora- 
tiou  aggrieved  for  triple  damaged,  with  costs  and  attorney's  fee.  For 
willfiil  violation  the  i)enalty  is  a  fine  of  $100  to  $5,000. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  this  act  entered  upon  their  duties 
April  1,  1883.  In  their  first  report  they  review  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  and,  referriug  to  the  fact  that  their  powers  are  supervisory  and 
advisory,  they  say : 

To  have  invested  the  commission  with  the  power  to  enforce  its  own  ocders,  it 
would  liave  been  necessary  to  have  changed  the  character  of  the  board  and  the 
scope  of  its  functions  and  powers;  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  given  the 
commission  all  the  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery,  to  be  exercised  within  tbe  scope 
of  its  assigned  duties,  with  such  ministerial  otiiccrs  attached  to  the  board  as  are 
usual  and  necessary  to  such  tribunals,  to  execute  Its  injunctions  and  mandates.  It 
would  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  instituted  a  formal  investigation,  upon 
proper  complaint  and  notice  to  the  company  complained  of,  and  the  rendition  of  a 
formal  judgment  and  decree  upon  the  evidence  which  should  be  submitted  to  the 
boanl.  Manifestly,  in  such  case  it  would  have  been  improx)ei'  for  the  board  to  have 
acted  upon  knowledge  and  information  gathered  from  personal  information,  or  tbe 
ex  parte  statements  of  individuals,  as  much  so  as  it  would  be  for  regularly  organized 
courts  to  act  judicially  upon  evidence  which  has  never  been' disclosed  to  the  opposite 
party  to  tbe  suit.  The  supervisory  powers  of  the  commission  would  in  such  case- 
extend  only  to  such  matters  as  should  be  formally  brought  before  it  by  complaint, 
and  no  such  complaint  would  be  made  until  some  one  had  become  the  suffering  victim 
of  some  neglect,  failure,  or  other  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  a  railroad  company. 
Thns  the  chief  benetits  which  were  intended  to  be  secured  by  giving  the  commis- 
sioners general  supervisory  powers  Would  be  sacrificed  by  imposing  upon  them  those 
limitations  in  the  exercise  of  functions  which  are  necessary  to  impress  upon  judicial 
decrees  the  weight  and  character  of  impartiality. 

Generally,  the  power  to  make  its  requirements  imperative  through  the  power  of 
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enforcement  is  not  necessary  to  make  Ihe  reij nests  and  recommemlations  of  the 
board  felt  and  obeyed.  We  feel  jnstitied  in  further  observinj^  that  as  the  irritation, 
the  friction,  and  the  misnnder8tandiu<;s  wliieh  inevitably  arise  from  the  attempt  t^ 
adopt  an  extensive  and  wellestablished  system  of  transportation,  involving  vast 
pecuniary  intercists  to  a  new  and  untried  system  of  regulation,  imposing  restraints  at 
numerous  points  where  before  there  existed  unrestrained  freedom,  shall  wear  away, 
all  reasonable  requirements  or  a^lvice  of  the  board  will  come  to  possess  the  character 
of  commands  to  railrosul  managers. 

And  in  discussing  the  machinery  provided  for  the  enforcemeut  of 
rates  established  In-  the  commissioners,  they  say: 

None  are  more  fully  alive  to  the  fact  than  the  managers  of  railroads  that  the  com- 
niiasioners  are  not  simply  three  unarmed  men,  but  that  they  represent  the  majesty 
and  power  of  the  State,  and  that  their  otlicial  uttoraucc  concentrates  the  opinion  of 
a  million  people.  Unlt'.ss  the  decision  of  the  board  upon  the  question  of  rates  should 
be  manifestly  unfair  or  unjust,  these  mm  know  that  it  couhl  not  only  be  futile  to 
resist  them  of  refuse  to  a4lo])t  them,  but  that  to  do"  so  would  tend  to  invite  a  public 
opinion  and  feeling  which  could  only  be  satistied  l>y  measures  of  retaliation,  and  would 
result  in  a  state  of  things  detrimental  alike  to  the  interests  of  both  people  and  the 
railroads.  The  burden  of  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  and  jury  that  the 
commissioners'  rates  were  unjust  to  the  company  would  be  an  undertaking  of  such 
magnitude  and  difiicnlty,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  instances,  as  to  deter  even  the  rash 
and  presumptuous.  It  would  involve  the  proving  of  a  mass  of  minute  and  technical 
details,  which  can  only  be  gnisped  and  their  significance  perceived  hy  the  prolonged 
study  of  trained  minds,  before  a  body  of  men  possessed  of  neither  aptitude  nor  the  ex- 
perience and  training  that  fitted  them  for  such  investigation,  and  with  every  presump- 
tion of  law  and  fact  against  the  company,  and  with  every  interest  and  prepossession  of 
the  triers,  the  jur\',  arrayed  in  opposition.  Railroad  companies  have  never  court^nl 
the  verdicts  of  juries  to  any  great  extent,  even  in  cases  where  the  jnrj'  was  entirely 
free  from  the  bias  of  self-interest;  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  thej'  will  tempt 
them  against  strong  feelings  of  self-interest. 

The  first  complaint  as  to  rates  received  affected  the  Missouri  Pacific  Central  Branch 
and  the  Union  Pacific  roads.  After  careful  investigation  and  several  hearings  the 
lK>ard  made  au  order  determining  what  were  reasonable  rates  at  Beloit,  the  place  the 
complaint  came  from,  by  which  an  average  deduction  was  made  of  15  per  cent,  in  the 
rates,  and  indicated  the  necessity  of  revising  the  rates  over  the  whole  line  afl;*ected 
by  the  decision.  The  elVect  of  this  decision  was  far-reaching,  and  its  result  finally 
was  that  ihe  board  formulated  a  schedule  for  the  Central  Branch  road,  which  was 
accepted,  and  that  the  Union  Pacific  ceased  to  operate  the  branch  line  att'ected,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  eft'ect  of  the  decision  on  its  main  line. 

In  January,  1884,  the  board  passed  upon  the  complaints  against  the 
rates  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^§  Railroad  Company.  Of 
their  action  they  say  : 

On  nearly  all  the  roads  in  Kansas  two  tariflTs  have  been  adopted,  in  addition  to 
special  taritt*,  governing  rates  to  be  charged  upon  two  classes  of  shipments;  and  lis 
this  is  not  well  understood,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion  in  the 
public  mind,  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  otfer  a  brief  ex}>lanation :  "The  local  tarilf" 
prescribes  rates  upon  shipments  from  and  to  terminal  ])oints  on  the  line;  for  instance, 
from  and  to  points  upon  the  Missouri  Uiver;  the  "distance  tarifl"  prescribes  ratej* 
upon  shipments  between  interior  points.  The  rales  established  by  the  "distance 
tariflf"  are  higher  than  those  that  rule  on  the  "local  tarifi?'  The  higher  rates  of  the 
"distance  tarifi'"  are  ba.seil  on  the  increased  cost  of  service  on  short  hauls,  increased 
switching,  and  more  frequent  blading  and  unloading,  occasicming  longer  detention 
of  cars  upon  side  tracks,  and  the  frequent  necessity  that  exists  to  haul  empty  cars 
from  distant  points  to  the  place  where  freight  is  to  be  taken  up.     Either  this  class  of 
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sliipmenta  mnst  bear  a  rate  in  some  measure  proportioued  to  the  increa.scd  coet  of 
Bervice  or  the  burden  imiHt  bo  distributed  over  all. 

The  board  found,  however,  that  the  purely  local  traffic  was  bearing  more  than  a 
fair  »hare  of  the  tax,  and  reduced  it  about  30  per  cent.,  while  the  through  rate  waa 

reduced  on  an  average  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent. 

.  •  •  •  «  •  •  • 

In  a  general -freight  schedule  it  is  impracticable  to  provide  for  every  local  intt^rest. 
A  tariff  of  rattKs  may  favorably  affect  all  the  interests  of  one  locality,  and  may  pn^ju- 
dirially  affect  some  particular  interest  of  another,  and  this  can  only  be  remedied  by 
some  special  provision  adapted  to  the  interests  involved,  or  by  a  tariff'  so  llexiblc  as 
to  admit  of  readjustments.  Herein  lies  one  chief  objection  to  a  tariff  of  maxiuium 
rates  fixed  by  law. 

In  consuleriDg  the  subject  of  rates  at  common  points  the  commission- 
ers refer  to  the  section  of  the  statute  prohibiting  dny  discrimination  in 
rates,  and  deehuing  that  no  company  shall  *^ charge  more  for  trans- 
porting freight  from  any  point  on  its  line  than  a  fair  and  just  propor- 
tion of  the  price  it  charges  for  the  same  kind  of  freight  transported 
from  any  other  point,''  and  say: 

Out.  of  this  section  the  commissioners  early  encountered  a  practical  ditt^gulty.  The 
last  ciuuse  of  the  section  (the  one  quoted  above),  if  literally  interpreted,  xould  seem 
to  iMjtiire  the  establishment  of  equal  mileage  rates,  and  would  defeat  what  the  peo- 
ple luve  been  striving  to  bring  about  among  railroads  in  the  State,  viz,  competition 
for  hnsines-s.  The  application  of  the  rule,  literally  and  universally  over  all  the  roads, 
woui'l  not  only  defeat  competition,  but*it  would  deprive  those  living  at  comiiiou 
points  of  those  advantages  and  facilities  with  which  circumstances  had  favt>red 
tlietn,  and  deny  to  the  road  whose  route  was  the  longest  to  a  terminal  station  the 
privile^X*?  of  doing  business  at  such  common  point.  To  illustrate  :  Two  roads,  whoso 
routes  have  a  common  terminus,  pursue  different  routes,  but  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  at  one  or  more  points  along  the  route,  or  perhaps  terminate  at  another, 
common  imiut,  but  the  roads  are  of  unequal  length.  The  short  road,  i.  c,  the  road 
having  the  most  direct  and  nearest  route  to  a  common  market,  fixes  the  rates  at  the 
common  points.  The  long  road  must  adopt  the  same  rates  at  all  common  points  that 
the  shorter  road  pixv^cribes,  or  go  out  of  business  at  those  points. 

But  if  rates  are  to  be  comi)uted  upon  a  strictly  mileage  basis,  the  rates  at  the  com- 
mon points  must  rule,  as  a  basis,  npon  the  longer  road  at  all  intermediate  i»oints  be- 
tween its  terminus  and  common  points;  this  would  in  many  instances  be  ruinous, 
and  the  longer  road  woukl  be  compelled  to  relinquish  any  share  in  the  business  at 
such  points.  This  would  benefit  no  one.  It  would  not  lower  the  rates  anywhere. 
It  would  deprive  the  longer  road  of  the  right  to  participate  in  4 ho  business  at  the 
common  points,  and  the  people  of  such  points  of  the  benefits  of  com]>(;tition.  If  a 
railroad,  which  being  the  longest  line  between  a  common  point  and  a  terminus,  was 
comptdled  to  adopt  rates  upibu  an  equal  mileage  basis,  and  it  chose,  nevertheless,  to 
strive  for  the  business  at  such  common  point,  it  would  result  that  it  would  thereby 
be  compelled  to  carry  the  satne  distance  at  proportionately  less  rates  than  the  shorter 
road  It  must  either  do  this  or  abandon  that  part  of  its  road  that  comes  in  competi- 
tion with  the  shorter  route.  This  is  unjust,  and  bad  policy.  The  board  have  found 
it  ntHjessary  to  give  to  this  section  such  interpretation  as  would  obviate  these  difficul- 
ties, and  would  tend  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  railroad  companies  at  common 
points,  and  preserve  the  active  competition  which  we  believe  it  was  nottht^pnrpose 
of  the  legislature  to  destroy. 

In  doing  this  we  think  that  we  are  not  doing  violence  either  to  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  the  law.  We  think  that  the  whole  section  shonld  be  construed  together — that  the 
qualifying  clause,  "  or  upon  like  condition  and  under  similar  circumstances,"  must 
apply  to  and  qualify  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  clauses  of  the  section.  To  con- 
Btrne  it  otherwise  would  be  productive  of  great  confusion,  and  of  great  wrongs,  and 
nstead  of  eqaalizing  rates,  it  would  oreate  gross  inequality  «v^i^y7Yi<b\^, 
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In  their  second  aunnal  rejK)rt,  covering  their  work  during  the  year 
1884,  the  commissioners  say :     * 

The  board  arc  in  nnnjerons  iiislMuces  able  to  8ct  tic  causes  of  complaiut  without  the 
necessity  for  formal  investigation  and  decision,  either  through  personal  interviews 
with  railroad  officers,  or  throii<*h  corresi>ondenco. 

The  orders  and  rocouimeudations  of  the  board  have  during  the  past  year  been,  in 
neatly  every  instiince,  adopted  and  obeyed  by  the  managers  of  railroads.  They  have 
quite  promptly  and  adecjnately  responded  to  the  recpiests  of  the  board  for  iufonna- 
tion  pertaining  to  their  roads. 

In  this  report  the  commissioners  review  at  (considerable  length  their 
work  in  tlie  matter  of  establishing  maximum  freight  rates  and  the 
difllculties  that  were  met  with  in  their  eflbrts  to  harmonize  div^erse  inter- 
ests. The  following  extracts  from  their  remarks  upon  this  subject  will 
be  of  interest : 

Two  roads  may  have  an  equal  tonnage  per  mile  of  road  operated,  their  rates  of 
charges  upon  freight  may  be  identical  upon  the  same  classes  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandise carried,  the  expense  of  operating  the  respective  roads  may  bear  an  equal 
ratio  to  the  tonnage  carried,  and  yet  their  earnings  may  be  very  dissimilar.  This  is 
brought  about  by  tbe  character  of  the  business  brought  to  the  two  lines,  respectively. 
The  road  that  carries  the  larger  tonnage  per  mile  of  those  classes  of  goods  upon 
which  the  rates  are  highest  will  make  a  better  showing  as  to  net  earnings.  If  two 
railroads,  situated  in  nspect  to  theix  business  as  above  indicated,  are  required  to 
adopt  the  same  rates,  the  one  may  make  a  reasonable  iirofit,  while  the  other  may  suf- 
fer continual  loss. 

The  same  result  is  brought  about  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  the  business  of  one 
company  may  (and  this  is  frequently  the  case)  require  the  haulage  of  a  larger  number 
of  empty  cars  over  its  line  than  another,  and  since  the  expense  of  cost  of  hauling  an 
em])ty  car  is  nearly  as  groat  as  hauling  the  same  car  loaded  with  paying  freight,  its 
expenses  are  in  greater  ratio  to  its  business.  The  cost  of  fuel,  labor,  and  supplies 
are  important  it43ms  to  be  considered  in  this  connection,  and  these  vary  in  difleront  lo- 
calities. 

But  notwithstanding  these  elements  of  diversity  of  conditions  obtaining  among 
diiferent  roads  in  the  same  State,  with  numerous  others  not  mentioned — such,  for  in- 
stance,as  the  original  ci>8t  of  some  lines  being  greater  than  others,  the  expense  of  opera- 
ation  being  greater  in  some  instances  than  in  others  by  reason  of  grades,  curves,  expen- 
sive bridging,  &c. — such  is  the  relation  of  the  business  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
railroads  in  the  State  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  a  class  of  rates  upon  one 
road  without  aff'ecting  those  upon  others.  *  *  *  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
longer  route  from  the  common  market  to  the  common  point  of  consumption  must  com- 
pete for  this  carrying  trade  also  at  rates  e([ual  to  those  that  the  short^  routes  can 
afford.  These  examples  are  perhaps  suflicient  to  illustrate  the  principle  heretofore 
stated,  that  the  railroad  system  of  the  State  is  so  related  and  connected,  that, how- 
ever undesirable  it  might  be  to  l>ring  about  such  a  result,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 
rates  upon  one  railroad  without  affecting  the  rest.  This  is  a  consideration  of  very 
great  importance  in  determining  the  rates  which  shcmld  prevail  at  any  given  time. 
A  system  of  rates  under  which  one  road  might  operate  without  detriment  to  ifs  per- 
manent prosperity,  would  totally  ])aralyze  another  road  whose  relative  position  would 
'ren<ler  the  adoption  of  the  same  system  compulsory  uf>ou  it.  Indeed,  the  necessity 
under  which  comparatively  new  and  wiMk  lines  find  theraselvee  to  conform  theit 
rates  of  charges  to  those  either  established  by  strong  roads,  or  devised  for  them, 
renders  a  very  large  amount  of  railroad  property,  both  in  this  and  other  States,  wholly 
unprofitable.  . 
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As  to  their  own  action  the  commissioners  state  that  the  reductions  in 
rates  effected  throngh  them  during  the  year  apply  chiefly  to  the  middle 
and  western  portion  of  the  State,  where  rates  bad  not  been  reduced 
with  the  increase  in  population  as  they  had  been  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  Besides  tiiese  reductions  in  the  tariff  material  reductions 
upon  a  number  of  staple  articles  were  made  by  a  change  in  the  classiQ- 
cation.  It  is  also  shown  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  regulative  legis- 
lation there  had  been  a  reduction  of  about  40  per  cent,  from  the  rates 
first  charged  in  the  State,  brought  about  by  competition  and  other 
causes,  which  can  neither  be  evaded  or  controlled  by  the  companies 
affected. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Kentucky  railroad  commission  was  established  by  an  act  ap- 
proved April  6,  1882.  This  act  defines  and  prohibits  extortion  and 
unjust  discrimination,  but  it  is  expressly  provided  that  it  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  issuing  of  commutation,  excursion,  or  thousand-mile  tickets,  or 
control  the  rates  on  interstate  freights.  The  penalty  for  extortion  or 
unlawful  discrimination  is  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000  for  the  first 
offense,  $500  to  $2,000  for  a  second  conviction,  and  $2,000  to  $5,000  for 
a  third  conviction.  Actions  are  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  ui)on 
information  by  the  railroad  commissioners,  and  the  jury  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  The  railroads  are  also  made 
liable  to  the  parties  aggrieved  for  triple  damages,  with  costs  and  attor- 
ney's fees.  Three  commissioners  are  appointed  biennially  by  the  gov- 
ernor, the  districts  from  which  they  shall  be  chosen  being  specified. 
Annual  reports  are  required,  and  the  act  specifies  thirty-six  subjects  to 
be  reported  upon.  The  commissioners  may  also  propound  iulditiojnal 
interrogatories.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  <<  examine 
into  the  condition,  management,  and  all  other  matters  concerning  the 
business  of  railroads  in  this  State,  so  far  as  the  same  pertain  to  the  re- 
lation of  such  railroads  to  the  public,  and  whether  such  railroiul  corpo- 
rations, their  officers  and  employes,  comply  with  the  laws  of  this  St^te." 
It  is  their  duty  to  prosecute  all  such  violations  of  law  as  may  come  to 
their  knowledge.  They  are  authorized  to  examine  railroad  oflicials  and 
employes  under  oath  and  to  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  They 
are  also  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  of  extortion  and  unlawful 
discrimination  and  award  judgment.  Unless  the  same  be  satisfied,  a 
copy  of  the  award  is  to  be  filed  with  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
such  controversy,  on  which  execution  shall  issue  as  on  other  judgments, 
but  any  party  dissatisfied  with  said  award  may  within  ten  days  file  a 
traverse  thereto,  whereupon  the  case  is  to  be  docketed  for  trijil.  If  the 
matter  in  controversy  exceeds  $20  either  party  may  dcniajid  a  jury 
trial.    If  it  does  not,  the  case  is  to  be  summarily  decided  by  the  court. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  constitution  of  Louisiana,  adopted  in  1879,  prohibits  the  ficti- 
tious issue  of  stock  by  railroad  companies,  and  declares  railroads  pub- 
lic highways  and  railroad  companies  common  carriers,  ^o  restric- 
tive or  regulative  railroad  legislation  of  any  kind  appears  to  have  been 
enacted  by  the  general  assembly,  or  is  now  in  force. 

MAINE. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Maine  was  established  in  1858,  and,  as 
stated  in  its  report  for  1884,  "  the  prime  object  in  creating  a  board  of 
railroad  commissioners  was  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  general  public 
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by  providiijg  a  board  of  officials  whose  dnty  slionld  bo  to  see  that  all 
railroads  in  the  Stat<^  and  rolling  stock  are  kept  in  suitable  repair  and 
safe  for  travelers."  This  pnrpose  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished 
by  the  board,  and  in  the  report  mentioned  the  present  commissioners 
say: 

While  in  many  of  the  States  the  time  of  the  commissioners  is  largely  taken  up  in 
otljusting  questions  and  controversies  between  their  several  railroad  companies  and 
between  these  corporations  and  municipal  and  other  corporate  bodies,  and  with  in- 
dividuals, we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  management  of  the  several  railroads  in  this 
State  in  dealing  with  each  other  and  with  individuals  and  corporations  has  been 
such  as  to  rarely  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  confeiTed  by  statute  upon  the 
board  of  commissioners,  or  to  require  additional  legislation  in  that  res[)ect. 

The  statutes  of  Maine  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  railroad  com- 
panies under  a  general  law  well  guarded  in  its  provisions.  Articles  of 
incorporation  cannot  be  issued  without  the  approval  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners, nor  can  the  work  of  coiistruction  be  commenced  until  they 
have  approved  the  location  of  the  proposed  route.  I^ailrgads  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  collect  such  tolls  as  their  directors  deem  fair 
and  reasonable,  but  on  sufficient  complaint  by  interested  and  responsi- 
ble parties  the  commissioners  may,  after  investigation,  revise  and  es- 
tablish rates.  Each  railroad  is  required  to  fix  its  rates  of  toll  per  mile 
for  the  transportation  of  timber,  wood,  and  bark,  by  the  ton,  cord,  or 
thousand  feet,  in  September  of  each  year,  and  to  keep  the  same  posted 
at  all  stations  during  the  year,  under  a  penalty  of  $100  tine.  The  rates 
established  by  the  companies  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  legislature. 

Three  railroad  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms 
of  three  years,  and  are  i)aid  $5  ])er  diem  by  the  railroads  on  which  their 
services  are  rendered  while  employed.  They  are  required  to  annually 
examine  the  physical  condition  of  each  road,  and  give  a  certificate  as  to 
the  same.  Th(\v  may  require  necessary  repairs  and  imi>rovements,  and, 
if  necessary,  stop  the  running  of  trains.  When  connecting  roads  dis- 
agree as  to  rates  and  running  arrangements  their  differences  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  board.  The  commissioners  may  order  the  erection 
of  depots  and  stations  needed  by  the  public,  and  must  examine  into  the 
cause  of  serious  accidents.  Provision  is  made  for  secuiring  annual  re- 
ports from  the  companies. 

The  statutes  also  give  the  consignor  the  right  to  determine  over  what 
lines  goods  shall  be  forwarded  ;  prohibit  discrimination  by  a  railroad 
between  passengeis  and  freight  transported  entirely  over  its- own  line 
and  passengers  and  freight  destined  for  other  roads ;  requires  each 
railroad  to  give  the  same  rates  and  advantages  to  one  road  as  to  an- 
other, and  also  requires  railroads  to  give  cars  containing  animals  con- 
tinuous passage  and  the  preference  over  other  freight,  besides  food, 
water,  and  proper  rest. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in-carrying  out  these  statutory  provis- 
ions, as  appears  by  the  following  paragraph  from  the  last  report  of  the 
commission : 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  railroad  commission  tlwrr.  were  about  400 
miles  of  railroad  in  this  State  j  at  the  present  time  there  are  1,14j^'.52  miles.  In  clos- 
ing this  report,  the  commissiouers  tender  their  thanks  to  tlie  otticers  of  the  different 
railroads  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  tlioy  have  been  received 
and  treated,  and  whenever  defects  have  been  discovered  a  simple  sui^gestion  from  the 
commissioners  has  generally  been  sufficient  to  secure  immediate  attention.  In  but  a 
few  instances  has  it  been  necessary  to  issue  the  statute  notice  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result. 
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MARYLAND.        ^ 

The  general  railroad  legislation  of  the  State  of  Maryland  can  be 
briefly  stated.  An  act  passed  in  1876  provides  that  if  any  person  is  ag- 
grieved by  any  transportation  company  by  reason  of  luiything  done  or 
omitted  to  l)e  done  by  such  company  in  violation  of  its  duty  in  regard 
to  the  transportation  of  persons  or  pro|»erty,  such  person  may  apply 
by  petition  in  a  summary  way  to  the  circuit  court,  for  relief  against  such 
alleged  grievance,  and  the  court  is  authorized  to  fully  investigate  the 
complaint,  and  grant  and  enforce  proper  relief. 

The  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  railroad  companies  limits 
passenger  rates  to  3  cents  per  mile,  and  freight  rates  to  5  cents  per  ton 
j)er  mile,  except  that  the  rates  on  coals,  ores,  and  other  minerals  are 
limited  to  \\  cents  jjer  ton  per  mile.  The  railroads  are  required  to 
make  annuaf  reports  to  the  comptroller  of  the  State. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  railroads  by  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  of  the  legislation  of  that  State  on  the  subject  of  railroad  regulation 
is  set  forth  so  fully  in  the  very  complete  statement  furnished  by  William 
McPherson,  jr.,  the  commissioner  of  railroads,  and  Wyllys  C.  Ransom, 
deputy  commissioner  (which  appears  in  the  Api)endix,  pp.  32-37),  that 
the  committee  invites  attention  to  that  statement,  and  asks  to  have  it 
considered  as  part  of  this  report. 

In  addition  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  a  board  of  commissioners 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  restrictive  legislation 
of  1873,  who  in  their  first  report  pronounced  the  law  faulty  in  the  fol- 
lowing resi)ect8 : 

1.  It  bears  heavilv  on  the  n*»w  roads. 

V 

2.  The  law  not  sufficiently  elastic. 

3.  Tho  law  takes  no  account  of  short  distances. 
4.'  The  law  fixes  maxima  for  car-loads  onlv. 

5.  The  law  treats  connecting  lines  as  continuous,  but  is  silent  as  to  division  of 
earnings. 

6.  The  law  imposes  duties  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

7.  The  law  inadequately  provides  for  enforcement. 

In  their  second  report,  after  another  year  of  thorough  investigation, 

the  commissioners  repeated  their  former  conclusions,  and  showed  that 

a  larger  part  of  the  *'  Potter  law"  rates  were  so  impracticable  that  they 

^    were  disregarded  by  the  railroads  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  people. 

j^nNNESOTA. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  system  of  railroad  regulation 
iidopted  by  the  Si  ate  of  IMinnesota.  In  1871  an  attempt  was  made  to  " 
establish  rates  and  prescribe  the  classification  of  freights  by  statute, 
but  this  i)liin  did  not  i>rovo  satisfactory  and  was  abandoned  in  1874, 
when  a  board  of  commissioners  was  created  and  given  power  to  prose- 
cute violations  of  law  and  fix  rates.  The  railroads  accepted  the  uni- 
form tariff  prescribed,  and  lived  up  to  it  so  strictly  as  to  succeed  in 
making  it  nnpopnlar,  especially  at  places  where  lower  rates  had  pre- 
vior.sly  been  enjoyed  by  reason  of  competition  or  other  advantages, 
and  the  result  was  that  (he  law  was  repealed  in  187"),  when  i)rovision 
was  made  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  one  (^omniissioiu'r,  with  ad- 
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visory  powers  aud  inspection  duties.  The  incumbents  of  this  office, 
while  able  to  adjust  some  of  the  differences  arising  between  the  people 
and  the  niilroads,  have  urged  the  enlargement  of  the  authority  of  the 
commissioner.  There  being  no  way  under  that  law  by  which  the  com- 
missioner could  bring  suit  in  case  the  road  failed  to  comply  with  his 
decisions,  they  exercised  their  own  pleasure  in  the  matter.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Warner,  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  testified  as  to  the  action  of 
the  companies  in  such  cases  that — 

It  would  be  owing  somewbab  to  the  complaint,  how  mnch  it  inYoIved,  and  what 
the  principle  was.  If  it  was  a  trivial  affair  it  was  almost  always  adjasted.  If  it  in- 
volved a  principle,  or  was  contrary  to  their  rules  and  regulations,  or  if  it  involved 
iinything  of  any  amount,  it  was  almost  universally  not  acquiesced  in.  (Testimony, 
p.  1:554.)  / 

The  result  was  that  the  complainants  were  left  to  their  own  resources, 
and  almost  invariably  concluded  that  they  could  not  afford  to  litigate 
with  the  railroad  company.  Mr.  Warner  further  stated  that  he  knew 
of  but  two  cases  where  suits  had  been  instituted.  Both  parties  had 
won,  and  one  had  informed  the  office  that  the  expense  of  the  litigation 
had  been  three  times  what  he  gained  from  the  railroad. 

In  his  report  for.  1884  General  Baker,  the  railroad  commissioner,  pro- 
nounced the  railway  code  of  Minnesota  "  the  most  meager  and  defec- 
tive of  any  of  the  Northeni  States,"  saying  that  "the  legislative  action 
of  1871  was  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  in  the  rea<5tion  the  people 
of  the  State  naturally  feared  to  reopen  the  subject,"  and  he  forcibly 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  "more  adequate  and  advanced  syetem  of  State 
supervision,  more  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  events  and  the  ne- 
cessities which  have  arisen." 

Action  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations  and  the  public 
demand  for  rcjisonable  controlling  and  restrictive  legislation  was  taken 
by  the  lust  legislature,  which  adopted  a  new  railway  code,  from  which 
good  results  are  confidently  anticipated.  As  one  of  the  latest  enactments 
of  this  character  and  in  a  State  which  has  gone  to  both  extremes  in  its 
railway  legislation,  its  provisions  will  be  of  interest. 

The  act,  which  was  approved  March  5, 1885,  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  three  "  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners" 
for  terms  of  two  years,  and  makes  ineligible  persons  interested  in  any 
way  in  any  railroad  or  warehouse.  They  are  paid  $3,000  per  annum  by 
the  State,  and  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $20,000.  Annual  reports  are 
required  of  the  companies  upon  forty-one  subjects  specified  in  the  act. 
The  commissioners  are  to  make  an  annual  report  of  their  doings,  as  well 
as  a  special  biennial  report  upon  the  subject  of  amending  the  railroad 
laws  of  the  State.  They  are  required  to  examine  into  the  condition  and 
management  and  all  other  matters  concerning  the  business  of  railroads, 
and  visit  the  various  stations  on  the  lines  of  each  railroad  ;  and  one  of 
their  luimber  must  visit  each  county  in  which  there  is  a  railroad  station 
and  person<ally  inquire  into  the  management  of  railroad  business  at  least 
once  in  three  months.  This  requirement  ought  to  bring  the  commis- 
sioners into  close  relations  to  the  people.  They  are  given  ample  powers 
for  such  examinations  and  investigations  and  for  the  examination  of 
witnesses  under  oath,  suitable  penalties  being  provided  for  a  refusal  to 
testify  or  to  furnish  reports  called  for. 

This  act  has  broken  up  the  monopoly  of  elevators  formerly  given.  It 
requires  the  railroads  to  permit  any  person  to  construct  and  operate 
elevators  at  any  of  their  stations,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  facilities. 
It  uho  requires  the  companies,  upon  reasonable  dx^mand,  to  fiirnish 
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traiisport.ition  for  all  grain  stored  in  KiicJi  warehouses  and  elevators, 
and  to  keep  at  each  station  a  re.aister  of  tbe  applications  made  for  cars 
and  tbeir  order,  and  to  serve  every  applicant  in  bis  order,  without  dis- 
crimination. For  the  lirst  time  in  that  State  ship])ers  can  procure  cars 
in  the  order  of  tbeir  application.  Another  section,  which  prohibits  un- 
just discrimination  and  extortion  and  makes  the  car-load  tbe  unit  of 
transportation,  reads  as  follows  :  . 

Skc.  20.  No  siicli  railroad  cori»onitimi  hliaH  be  «jiiilty  of  extort iou,  nor  of  any  nnjust 
diHcriniiuatiou  a.s  to  pafiseu^jjer  or  frei«;ht  rates,  or  the  rates  for  the  use  and  transportation 
of  railroad  cars  u|>t»n  if  8  road,  or  upon  any  of  Ihe,  lirnnches  thereof,  or  upon  any  rail- 
road connected  therewith  which  It  Iiaa  the  ri^lit,  license,  or  permission  to  operate, 
control,  or  use  within  this  State,  or  in  finnis-hin"^  lacilities  for  the  loading,  unload- 
ing, handling,  or  transporting  of  freights,  or  shall  nuike  any  unjust  discrimination 
whatever  against  any  i>erson  or  i)er8ons,  town,  village,  city,  station,  or  location  in 
this  Stale,  or  shall  charge,  demand,  or  receive  froiii  any  person,  company,  or  corponv- 
tion  for  the  trans])ortati»)n  of  persons  or  property,  or  for  any  other  service,  a  greater 
Buni  than  it  shall  at  the  same  time  charge,  demand,  or  receive  from  any  person,  coni- 
X>any,  or  corporation  for  a  like  service  from  the  same  place  upon  like  conditions  and 
under  similar  circumstances:  Protidedy  That  no  railroad  company  shall  charge  or 
receive  from  any  person  a  higher  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  one  car-load  of  freight  than 
for  a  greater  number  of  car-loads  per  car  under  like  conditions  and  circumstances. 

In  ciises  of  violation  of  the  law  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commission- 
ers to  institute  suits,  which  the  attorney-general  must  prosecute.  They 
are  also  required  to  notify  the  railroad  companies  of  any  changes  in 
rates,  &c.,  wiiich  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  may  institute  suits  to 
enforce  tbeir  recommendations. 

When  tbe  committee  visited  Minnesota  tbe  new  commissioners  bad 
been  in  oflice  only  about  two  months,  and  bad  been  devoting  their  at- 
tention to  organizing  a  State  system  of  grain  inspection  similar  to  that 
in  operation  in  Illinois.  What  they  hope  to  Jiccomplish  under  this  new 
legislation  is,  however,  indicated  by  tbe  following  extract  from  the 
statement  of  Commissioner  Becker : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  commission  here  is  going  to  do  not  only  for  the  railroad 
companies,  but  for  the  people  of  the  State,  a  great  work.  I  beli«5V0  that  it  is  going 
to  do  a  work  in  the  way  of  educating  the  people  of  the  State  as  w^ell  as  restraining 
the  railroad  companies.  There  are  a  great  many  complaints  under  the  law  that  are 
trivial  and  are  not  well  founded  ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  complaint's,  and  they  con- 
stitute grievances.  And  u^itil  the  party  who  makes  the  complaint  or  grievance  is 
informed  fully  on  the  subject  as  to  what  his  rights  may  be,  or  what  the  rights  of  the 
railroad  company  are,  it  is  a  complaint  or  grievance  ;  and  oftentimes  those  complaints 
or  grievances  can  be  done  away  with  by  a  fair  representation  tg  the  party  complain- 
ing. So  that  I  say  the  commission  itself  is  an  educator  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a 
restraining  power  upon  the  corporation.     (Testimony,  p.  1:550.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 


^  ^ ^..^ ^ ^l)arty 

injured  may  recover  double  damages  by  commencing  suit  within  ninety 
days'after  the  cause  of  action  accrues.  Extortion  is  also  made  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  thp.  penalty  tberefor  lixe<l  at  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $500, 
but  the  railroads  are  not  liable  to  this  if  the  rates  cbarged  have  been 
previously  approved  by  the  commission.  The  a(;t  created  a  commission 
of  three  members,  appointed  by  tbe  governor  lor  terms  of  two  years. 
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The  ynilroads  were  required  to  sabinit  their  tariffs  to  the  commissioDers, 
and  it  was  made  their  duty  to  revise  the  same,  determine  whether  the 
charges  are  unreasonable  or  discriminating,  and  to  increaseor  reduce  the 
rates  from  time  to  time  as  justice  to  the  public  and  the  railroads  may 
require  and  as  experience  may  show  to  be  just.  When  approved  by 
the  commissioners  the  tariffs  must  be  posted  at  all  stations,  and  rebates 
are  prohibited  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $500.  The  rail- 
roads are,  however,  allowed  to  carry  free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  re- 
ligious or  charitable  purposes,  or  to  fairs  or  for  pleasure  excursions.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  hear  all  complaints  against  the 
tariff's.  If  there  appears  justice  in  the  complaint,  they  shall  notify  the 
company  that  at  a  time  set  the  tariff  will  be  revised  as  to  the  particu- 
lars complained  of,  and  then  fully  investigate  the  matter  and  give 
notice  of  the  changes,  if  an^^,  determined  upon.  The  railroads  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  commissioners  all  the  information  called  for,  to 
notify  them  in  case  of  accidents,  and  to  make  to  them  quarterly  re- 
turns of  their  business.  The  commissioners  are  required  to  inspect 
depots  and  see  that  suitable  accommodations  are  provided.  Thoy  must 
determine  every  matter  in  writing,  and  a  copy  of  such  determination, 
certified  by  the  secretary,  is  mude  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  civil  cases 
that  such  determination  was  right  and  proper.  They  may  administer 
oaths  and  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  The  penalty  for  violat- 
ing the  act  or  the  tariffs  fixed  by  the  commissioners  is  a  fine  of  $500 
for  each  offense.  The  commissioners  are  to  institute  proceedings  in 
such  cases  through  the  district  attorneys,  and  suits  cannot  be  dismissed 
without  their  consent.  A  supplementary  act  provides  that  the  former 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate or  eall  upon  the  companies  for  rates  of  charges  from  imy  point 
outside  the  State  to  points  outside,  or  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  such 
clftirges. 

An  act  approved  March  12, 1884,  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
legislative,  executive,  judicial,  or  ministerial  officer  of  the  State,  or  any 
person  holding  an  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  to  travel  upon  any  railroad  in  the  State  without  paying  abso- 
lutely the  same  fare  as  is  required  of  passengers  generally.  It  is  also 
made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employ6  of  a  railroad  to  permit  such  per- 
son to  travel  without  paying  fare.  The  penalties  are:  For  the  first  of- 
fense, a  fine  of  $25:  for  the  second,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  im- 
prisonment for  ten  days;  for  the  third,  a  fine  of  $500  and  imprisonment 
for  thirty  days. 

The  committee  has  received  no  response  to  the  communicatioos  ad- 
dressed to  the  railroad  commissioners  of  Mississippi,  and  has  been  un- 
able to  procure  any  reports  they  may  have  made,  but  is  informed  that 
since  their  appointment  last  year  they  have  been  energetically  eugaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  no  change 
in  the  law  has  since  been  made.  Proceedings  were  instituted  by  the 
railroad  companies  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Mississippi  legislation. 
The  case  is  pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  a 
decision  is  soon  expected. 

MISSOURI. 

The  constitution  of  Missouri  declares  railroads  to  be  public  highways 
and  railroad  companies  to  be  common  carriers.  It  also  requires  the  gen- 
eral assembly  to  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses,  and  to]>revent  unjust  dis- 
crimination and  extortion  in  freight  and  passenger  charges,  and  also  to 
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PH8S  laws  from  time  to  time  establishiDg  reasonable  maximum  rates, 
and  to  enforce  all  such  laws  by  adequate  pihalties. 

The  present  railroad  commission  was  established  in  1875,  when  the 
existing  legislation  was  enacted.  The  general  features  of  the  law  are 
stated  in  the  testimony  of  George  C.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  commission 
(testimony  p.  797),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  law  distinctly  con- 
templates the  collection  and  distribution  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  railroad  transportation,  the  supervision  of  the  structures  to  secure 
safety  to  life  and  property  in  transit,  and  the  regulation  of  rates.  Mr. 
Pratt  says  it  was  t;he  intention  of  the  legislature  to  enable  the  commis- 
sioners to  fix  maximum  rates  on  any  article  of  freight,  but  this  intention 
was  not  fully  carried  out  in  the  law  as  passed.  The  act  divides  all 
freight  into  four  general  chisses  and  seven  special  classes.  It  fixes 
rates  on  the  seven  special  classes  and  places  a  few  articles  in*  each 
class.  It  does  not  fix  any  rate  on  any  of  the  four  general  classes,  nor 
does  it  place  any  articles  in  them.  It  provides  that  the  commissioners 
may  classify  all  freights  into  either  of  the  general  or  special  classes, 
and  that  they  may  reduce  rates  on  any  of  said  classes.  The  commis- 
sioners have  finally,  under  the  advice  of  the  attorney-general,  exer- 
cised the  right  of  reducing  rates  on  any  class,  but  the  railroads  have 
never  fully  admitted  that  to  be  the  law.  Another  difficultj^  has  been 
tliat  the  classification  itself  is  not  elfective.    Mr.  Pratt  says  : 

Tbe  law,  in  making  tho80  classes  and  iu  authorizing  the  distribution  of  freights  into 
those  classes,  makes  some  restrictions.  For  instance,  we  cannot  change  class  H, 
which  is  the  live-stock  class.  We  cannot  put  anything  into  it  or  take  anything  out  of 
it.  It  is  the  same  as  to  class  D,  which  is  the  grain  class.  Then  there  are  two  other 
classes  which  we  are  forbidden  to  touch  at  all,  so  that  it  is  an  impossibility  under  our 
law  to  make  a  complete  and  perfect  classification  of  freights,  or  even  get  a  system  of 
rates.  In  that  respect,  then,  our  law  is  defective  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  rates, 
and  we  have  to  work  along  the  best  way  wo  can.  We  have  succeeded  iu  reducing 
rates  on  a  great  many  articles. 

The  commission  has  no^  authority  to  enforce  its  rates  or  to  institute 
proceedings  for  that  purpose.  That  is  left  to  the  party  aggrieved. 
But  Mr.  Pratt  states  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  companies  are  acqui- 
escing in  the  reduced  rates  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  who  have  been 
careful  never  to  require  a  reduction  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  en- 
tirely reasonable  and  equitable,  and  hence  their  decisions  have  come  to 
be  respected  and  conformed  to. 

MONTANA  TERBITOEY. 

In  1873  the  Territory  of  Montana  provided  for  the  organization  of 
railroad  companies  under  a  general  act,  which  prohibits  exorbitant 
charges  and  unjust  discrimination,  and  the  giving  of  passes  to  any  mem 
ber  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  department  of  the  Territory. 
Tbe  act  also  requires  the  railroads  to  keep  posted  in  their  deimts  scheil- 
ules  of  their  passenger  and  freight  tariflFs,  and  makes  a  violation  of  this 
requirement  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  ol  $1,000  for  the  first 
conviction,  $2,000  for  the  second,  and  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more 
than  $10,000  for  further  violation.  The  companies  are  also  required  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  auditor  of  the  Territory.  There  has  been 
no  other  regulative  railroad  legislation. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  constitution  of  Nebraska  (1875)  requires  railroads  to  make  an- 
nual reports  of  such  matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  Vann  X^  \Xi^  ^w^\\i^^ 
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of  pablic  accounts,  and  to  maintain  stock  transfer  offices  in  the  State. 
Consolidation  with  parallel  or  competing  lines  is  prohibited,  and  no  con- 
solidations permitted  except  upon  sixty  days'  public  notice.  Eailroads 
are  declared  public  highways  and  free  to  all  persons  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  persons  and  property  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  The  legislature  is  authorized  to  pass  laws  establish- 
ing reasonable  maximum  rates  of  charges,  but  cannot  limit  the  liability 
of  railroad  corporations  as  common  carriers.  The  fictitious  increase  of 
capital  stock  or  bonds  is  prohibited  and  declared  void,  and  no  increase 
of  capital  stock  is  permitted  except  after  sixty  days'  public  notice.  The 
legislature  is  required  to  pa«s  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  to  prevent 
unjust  discrimination  and  extortion  in  all  charges  of  express,  telegraph, 
and  railroad  corporations,  and  to  enforce  such  laws  by  adequate  penal- 
ties to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and  fran- 
chises. 

The  first  statute  enacted  in. compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution  was  the  "  Doane  law,"  passed  in  1881,  although  at  every 
biennial  session  for  eight  years  there  had  been  a  great  struggle  over 
railroad  legislation.  This  act  provides  that  every  railroad  corporation 
shall  give  all  persons  reasonable  and  equal  terms,  facilities,  and  accom- 
modations for  the  transportation  of  any  merchandise  or  any  other 
property., within  the  State,  and  for  terminal  handling  the  use  of  depot 
and  other  buildings  and  grounds,  and  at  any  point  where  it  connects 
with  any  other  railroad  reasonable  and  equal  terms  and  facilities  of 
interchange,  and  that  it  shall  promptly  forward  freight  to  be  sent 
over  another  connecting  road  according  to  directions.  The  act  also 
provided  that  thereafter  no  company  should  charge  a  higher  rate  than 
was  charged  on  November  1,  1880,  as  shown  by  its  published  tariff, 
nor  charge  for  any  specific  distance  a  greater  sum  than  for  a  greater 
distance.  It  also  prohibited  the  allowance  of  any  secret  rate,  rebate, 
drawback,  or  unreasonable  allowance  for  the  use  of  cars  or  any  undue 
advantage  whatever,  and  the  charging  of  any  person  any  greater  or  less 
sum  than  is  charged  others  for  *' like  and  contemporaneous  service  in 
the  receiving,  transporting,  storing,  delivery,  or  handling  of  freights." 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  act,  in  addition  to  liability  for  all  dam- 
ages sustained,  is  $500.  For  failing  to  maintain  pubjic  stock  transfer 
olfices  or  to  make  annual  reports  a  railroad  forfeits  all  right  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  and  any  court  may  on  application  of  any  person  ap- 
l>oint  a  receiver  and  wind  up  its  business.  Its  principal  ofiicers  in  ad- 
dition are  made  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  itnprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  years. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examircd  bj*  the  com- 
mittee at  Omaha  that  this  law  has  not  been  self-enforcing.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  extortion,  but  it  made 
no  special  provision  for  its  enforcement,  except  that  persons  iiggiieved 
might  go  to  the  courts  j  and,  despite  the  strong  feeling  on  the  subject 
known  to  exist  in  Nebraska,  no  suits  appear  to  have  been  instituted 
under  this  law.    The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Gere  was — 

That  the  individual  injured  by  the  railroad  generally  suffered  only  a  few  dollars. 
He  might  have  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  but  it  would  not  pay  him  to  hire  a  lawyer 
and  go  into  court.  In  case  ho  got  a  judgment  the  case  would  probably  be  appealed, 
and-a  man  would  be  worn  out.  For  that  reason  a  feeling  has  been  growing  ap  ia  the 
State  for  some  time  in  favor  of  further  remedy ;  that  is,  for  the  establishment  of 
some  sort  of  authority  that  would  relieve  the  individual  complainant,  the  man  who 
suffers  injustice  from  the  hands  of  the  railroad,  from  the  necessity  of  himself  making 
all  the  fight.    (Testimony,  p.  1156.) 
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Mr.  Edward  Eosewater  attributed  the  failure  of  the  law  to  become 
operative  largely  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  makiug  it 
unpopular  by  living  up  to  its  strict  letter,  although  he  had  succeeded  , 
in  enforcing  it  in  his  own  business.  He  stated  that  the  railroads  con- 
strued the  short-haul  provision  in  a  very  exact  way  and  raised  their 
rates  in  far  western  localities^  so  that  the  people  there  found  the  law  a 
burden,  not  a  relief,  and  that  the  companies  had  contrived  to  create  a 
general  distrust  and  a  general  dissatisfaction,  until  the  situation  was 
such  that  the  law  could  be  ignored.    (Testimony,  p.  1133.) 

Upon  this  subject  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  1883  said  in  its  report : 

Your  committee  also  finds  that  the  railroad  companies  of  the  State,  while  profess- 
ing to  ohey  the  law  generally  known  as  theDoane  law,  have,  by  a  change  in  the  classi- 
fication of  freightEk,  evaded  the  true  and  jnst  meaning  of  the  said  law,  and  while  do- 
ing this,  have  continually,  by  their  officers  and  agents,  endeavored  to  prejudice  the 
business  men  of  the  State  against  said  law  as  the  cause  of  higher  freights  in  the  State, 
when  reaUy  the  cause  of  such  higher  rates  was  a  change  in  the  classification  of  freights 
made  by  these  companies  apparently  for  the  very  purpose  of  evading  the  law. 

This  committee' recommended  the  establishment  of  a  commission  and 
closed  its  report  with  the  following  statement : 

We  further  report  that  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  through  Congress  alone  can 
the  people  receive  complete  relief;  and  we  earnestly  appeal  that  their  power  be  in- 
voked to  the  work  of  removing  every  barrier,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done  to 
the  most  humble  citizen  on  perfect  equaUty  with  the  most  exalted  in  every  respect, 
as  relates  to  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  the  existence  and  operation  of 
these  public  highways.  4 

At  that  session  of  the  legislature  an  opinion  was  obtained  from  the 
supreme  court  that  the  creation  of  a  commission  similar  to  those  of 
other  States  would  be  unconstitutional,  because  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibited the  creation  of  additional  State  offices,  and  required  that  any 
further  executive  duties  or  power  should  be  devolved  upon  the  existing 
State  officers,  but  that  it  would  be  constitutional  to  give  State  officers 
the  powers  sought  to  be  conferred  upon  a  commission.  Nothing  was 
done,  however,  except  to  submit  to  the  people  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  election  of  a  commission.  This  was  rejected  by 
the  people,  but  the  last  legislature,  elected  at  the  same  time,  created  a 
commission,  as  suggested  by  the  supreme  court,  composed  of  the  at- 
torney-general, secretary  of  state,  and  auditor,  giving  each  power  to 
appoint  a  secretary,  and  authorizing  the  secretaries  to  perform  any  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  board,  except  the  making  of 
a  final  determination  on  questions  where  an  issue  is  raised  between  a 
complaining  party  and  a  railroad.  This  law  went  into  effect  on  June  6 
last,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  its  results.  In  its  general  provisions 
it  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  law  in  force  in  Iowa,  and  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  "  Doane  law,''  which  is  still  in  force. 

NEVADA. 

The  general  act  for  the  incorporation  of  railroad  companies  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  Nevada  in  1865  limited  their  charges  to  10  cents 
per  mile  per  passenger  and  to  20  cents  per  mile  for  each  ton  of  freight. 
An  act  approved  February  11%  1879,  makes  it  unlawful  for  railroads  to 
discriminate  in  their  charges  for  "  like  and  contemporaneous  service," 
or  in  the  facilities  furnished,  within  the  State;  to  allow  rebates  or  draw- 
backs; to  make  combinations  or  contracts  to  prevent  continuous  car- 
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riage,  or  to  pool  or  divide  bnsiness  or  earnings.  The  railroads  are  re- 
quired to  keep  posted  in  their  stations  schedules  showing  their  rates  for 
all  classes  of  service,  and  cannot  change  such  rates  except  by  substi- 
tuting a  similar  schedule  five  days  before  it  goes  into  effect.  The  act 
also  makes  it  unlawful  to  charge  more  or  less  than  the  rates  thus 
posted,  and  allows  triple  damages  to  persons  injured  by  any  violation 
Af  this  provision,  to  be  recovered  by  suit  in  any  district  court.  In  ad- 
dition tliere  is  a  penalty  for  violation  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $2,000,  to  be  recovered  by  the  State,  one-half  of  which  is  to  be 
])aid  to  the  informer.  Reduced  rates  may,  however,  be  given  on  freight 
carried  for  the  United  States  and  articles  carried  for  charitable  pur- 
poses or  to  public  fairs,  and  on  materials  carried  for  the  construction  of 
other  railroads.  At  the  same  session  the  short-haul  clause  of  this  act 
was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  unlawful  for  a  railroad  "  to  charge  or  re- 
ceive any  greater  compensation  per  carload,  or  part  thereof,  of  similar 
property,  for  carrying,  receiving,  storiug,  forwarding,  or  handling  the 
same  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  in  one  continuous  car- 
riage.'' As  first  enacted  this  section  would  have  required  equal  mile- 
age rates. 

The  committee  did  not  have  access  to  the  session  laws  of  1881,  but, 
unless  some  changes  were  made  that  year,  that  which  has  been  out- 
lined includes  all  the  railroad  legislation  of  Nevada  down  to  the  pres- 
ent,time. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  New  Hampshire  Commission  has  been  in  existence  since  1844. 
In  organization  and  authority  it  resembled  the  other  New  England  com 
missions,  and  was  limited  to  inspection  duties  until  two  years  ago,  when 
the  law  was  radically  changed,  and  it  was  made  the  ovXy  commission  in 
ati  Eastern  State  having  power  to  establish  rates. 

The  general  railroad  law  of  the  State  provides  that  in  every  year 
when  the  average  net  receipts  of  a  railroad  exceed  the  average  of.lO  per 
cent,  over  its  expenditures  from  the  commencement  of  its  operations, 
the  excess  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  The  consolidation  of 
rival  and  competing  lines  is  prohibited.  Eates  must  be  posted  at  all 
stations,  and  cannot  be  raised  except  after  thirty  days'  notice  by  posting. 
The  giving  of  free  passes  is  prohibited,  except  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

No  persoD  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  over  any  railroad  without  paying  the  fare  thns 
established,  except  stockholders  going  or  returning  from  the  meetings  of  the  proprie- 
tors; the  directors,  superintendent,  treasurer,  and  clerk  of  said  proprietors,  and  of 
roads  havlDg  a  business  connection  from  freight  and  passengers  on  said  road  ;  persons 
in  charge  of  mails  and  expresses;  and  persons  poor  and  in  misfortune,  who  are  unable 
to  pay  said  fare,  and  to  whom  passes  have  been  granted. 

A  ''short-haul"  law  was  enacted  in  July,  1879,  which  provides  that — 

^^o  railroad  owned  or  operated  in  this  State  shall  charge  a  higher  tariff  on  like 
classes  of  freight,  by  the  car-load,  when  delivered  at  any  station  on  it8  line,  than  is 
charged  to  deliver  the  same  at  any  station  on  the  road  when  the  transx>ortation  is  for 
a  greater  distance. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  section  1  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  auy  rail, 
road  owned  or  operated  in  this  State  from  establishing  such  rates  on  freights  shipped 
over  their  lines  from  points  outside  of  the  State  to  points  beyond  the  State  aa  may 
seem  for  their  best  interests.  v 

Sec.  3.  Any  railroad  corporation  or  company  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  lined  not  exceeding  ^'>00,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  by  the  party 
aggrieved,  or  any  person  who  may  sue  therefor. 
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The  general  railroad  incorporation  law,  passed  in  1883,  contains  a 
"short-haul"  provision  identical  in  terms  with  the  law  of  Connection t 
on  the  subject.  The  commission  act  of  1883  provides  for  the  appoint 
ment  by  the  governor  of  three  railroad  commissioners,  for  terms  of  three 
years.  The  expenses  of  the  board  are  assessed  upon  the  railroads  of 
the  State  in  proportion  to  their  receipts.  The  board  is  given  general 
supervision  of  all  railroads  and  required  to  keep  itself  informed  as  to 
their  condition,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  operated,  and  the  com- 
pliaqce  of  the  corporations  mth  the  laws.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the. 
commissioners  to  fix  maximum  freight  and  passenger  rates  and  to  change 
the  same  as  the  public  good  may  require.  In  case  of  any  neglect  or 
violation  of  the  laws,  the  board  must  notify  the  corporation  in  writing; 
and,  if  continued  after  notice,  present  the  facts  to  the  attorney-general; 
but  the  commissioners  may,  when  the  i^ubhc  good  requires,  themselves 
institute  proceedings.  The  board  is  required  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion and  operation  of  any  railroad  on  complaint  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  a  city  or  the  selectmen  of  a  town,  and  notify  the  corporation  of 
its  adjudication.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, books  and  papers,  and  the  procuring  of  information  from  the 
roads. 

In  the  performance  of  its  duty  of  fixing  maximum  rates  the  board 
held  public  hearings  and  called  for  complaints.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  for  1885,  the  second  under  the  new  law,  that 
substantially  no  complaints  were  made,  and  that  the  rates  complained 
of  in  three  or  four  instances  were  at  once  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the 
roads.  The  result  was  that  the  board  established  the  existing  rates  as 
the  maximum  "  until  further  investigation  or  complaint  preferred  sus- 
tains the  advisability  of  a  reduction."  Of  their  action  the  commissioners 
say: 

The  maximum  paasenger  and  freight  rates  of  the  several  roads,  as  established  by 
this  board;  are  now  on  file  in  this  office,  and  can  be  consulted  at  any  time.  By  law 
these  rates  arereqnired  to  be  printed  and  posted  in  the  several  stations.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  maximum  rates  fixed  by  this  board  are  subject  to  such  changes 
''from  time  to  time  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  the  public  good  may  require/' 
If  any  citizen  feels  that  rates  are  excessive,  he  has  only  t<l' state  his  case  by  a  com- 
munication to  the  board  to  that  effect,  a  day  for  its  public  consideration  will  be 
named,  and  the  matter  will  receive  full  and  impartial  treatment.  With  this  remedy 
for  any  ei;cessive  rate  or  charge,  any  citizen  can,  under  the  present  law,  ''obtain 
right  and  justice  freely,  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it,  completely  and  without 
any  denial,  promptly  and  without  any  delay,  conformably  to  the  laws."  'Speculation 
whether  sueh  a  law  is  better  or  worse  than-  another  is  of  small  iuomeut  in  the  face  of 
'  an  experiment  that  has  already  conferred  some  benefits,  which  promises  to  confer 
more,  and  will  at  least  shut  out  any  palpable  injustice. 

The  maximum  passenger  rates  thus  fixed  by  the  board  vary  from  2^ 
cents  per  mile  upon  one  road  to  15  cents  per  mile  upon  a  mountain 
road  and  $1  per  mile  upon  the  steep  road  up  Mount  Washington,  3 
miles  in  length.  Upon  the  question  of  uniform  rates,  the  commission- 
ers say : 

The  argument  for  a  uniform  rate  would  be  conclusive  if  the  conditions  under  which 
all  railroads  in  the  State  were  constructed  and  operated  were  the  same.  The  conditions 
are  so  unlike  in  several  vital  respects  that  uniformity  would  be  rank  injustice.  This 
does  not  preclude  the  idea  that  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  State  have  a  natural 
right  to  equal  advantages  with  the  people  of  another  section.  So  they  have,  so  far  as 
their  natural  and  legal  rights  are  concerned,  but  artificial  advantages  (u«  %vx>sV^^\»\a  "^^ 
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SQcli  rule.  A  road  with  low  grades  and  low  cost  of  constrnction,  superadded  to  easy 
operation  and  a  lucrative  traffic,  can  afford  rates  that  wonhl  send  into  immediate 
haukruptcy  a  road  of  heavy  grades  and  high  cost  of  construction  running  through  a 
poor  and  sparsely-settled  region.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  the  Portland  and  Og- 
densburg  road,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  whose  cost  of  construction  was 
$47,079.48  per  mile,  and  of  expense  to  gross  earnings  is  144.50  per  cent.,  shonld  have 
the  same  rates  as  the  Concord  Railroad,  which  never  had  ^  dollar  of  bonded  indebt- 
cdoess,  which  cost  only  $40,507.69  per  mile,  and  whose  operating  expenses  are  only 
G7.82  per  cent,  of  its  income.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  put  almost  any  two  roads  of 
the  State  upon  a  like  basis  for  doterminiug  maximum  fares  and  freights.  One  road, 
by  the  exercise  of  severe  economy,  is  able  to  declare  3  per  cent,  dividends ;  another 
road,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence,  can  declare  6,  8,  or  10  percent,  dividends. 
The  first  conclusion  reached  was  that  each  road's  circnmatancea  should  determine 
the  maximum  rates  for  that  road. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  legislation  of  the  Territory  of  Few  Mexico  in  relation  to  the 
incorporation  of  railroad  companies  and  matters  pertaining^to  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  as  corporations  is  very  complete.  Annual  re- 
ports to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  are  required.  Some  years  ago  a 
I)rovision  was  incorporated  into  the  general  law  limiting  passenger 
fares  to  10  cent«  per  mile  and  freight  charges  to  15  cents  per  mile  per 
2,000  pounds  or  per  40  cubic  feet.  This  was  amended  in  1882  so  as  to 
limit  passenger  fares  to  6  cents  per  mile  and  to  3  cents  for  children  be- 
tween twelve  and  six  years  of  age,  giving  the  person  charged  more 
than  these  rates  the  right  to  recover  a  penalty  of  $500. 

_      NEW  JEBSEY. 

In  1873  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  provided  for  the  appointment 
annually  by  the  governor  of  a  "commissioner  of  railroad  taxation,"  to 
make  an  annual  statement  and  valuation  of  the  railroad  property  of 
the  State  for  purposes  of  taxation.  This  officer  with  the  comptroller 
and  treasurer  constituted  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  whose 
only  duty  was  to  estimate  the  value  of  railroad  property  for  taxation 
when  the  companies  failed  to  make  returns.  In  1884  a  new  method  for 
the  taxation  of  railroad  property  was  adopted,  which  provided  for  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  State  boara  of  assessors  and  which 
abolished  the  former  system. 

The  general  railroad  incorporation  law  of  1873  prohibited  the  charg- 
ing of  a  greater  sum  for  the  transportation  of  freight  between  way  sta- 
tions or  between  a  terminal  and  a  way  statiop  than  between  terminal 
stations,  limited  passenger  fares  to  3  cents  per  mile,  and  required  the 
roads  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  legislature. 

NORTH  OABOLINA. 

The  lews  of  IS'orth  Carolina  limit  passenger  rates  on  railroads  to  6 
cents  per  mile.  The  general  assembly  may  at  ^any  time  alter  or  re- 
duce the  rates  of  freight  and  fare  charged,  but  the  same  shall  not,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  corporation,  be  so  reduced  as  to  reduce  its  profits 
to  less  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  actually  expended, 
or  unless  the  company's  income  has  been  found  by  investigation  to  have 
exceeded  such  a  percentage  during  the  previous  year.  The  railroads 
are  required  to  mahe  annual  reports  to  the  governor,  and  to  keep 
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posted  in  their  depots  a  list  of  tbeir  freight  charges,  which  cannot  be 
increased  without  fifteen  days'  public  notice.  Discriminations  in  rates 
are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  $200  for  each  offense,  recoverable  by 
the  person  suing  for  the  same,  but  special  contracts  can  be  made  on 
freight  shipped  in  car-load  lots.  Pooling  and  the  giving  of  rebates  are 
prohibited  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,(M)0  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  twelve  months,  to  which  all  persons  concerned, 
railroad  officials  and  others,  are  liable.  The  Attorney-General  is  re- 
quired to  institute  proceedings  when  contracts  are  made  by  railroads 
giving  any  person  or  company  preferences  or  exclusive  privileges.  The 
companies  are  prohibited  from  loading  or  unloading  freight  trains  on 
Sunday,  or  from  running  any  trains  on  that  day,  except  to  carry  passen- 
gers and  the  mails.  No  bill  to  incorporate  a  railroad  company  or  change 
the  charter  of  one  can  be  offered  in  the  legislature  unless  accompanied 
by  a  receipt  from  the  State  treasurer  for  $250,  the  sums  thus  received 
being  paid  into  the  school  fund. 

OHIO. 

The  first  of  the  State  commissioners  to  come  into  public  notice  was 
that  of  Ohio,  in  which  State  the  office  of  railroad  commissioner  was 
created  by  an  act  passed  in  1867.  The  office  was  held  for  several  years 
by  General  George  B.  Wright,  whose  investigations  and  reports  upon 
matters  of  public  interest  attracted  attention  among  those  interested  in 
railroads  and  railroad  regulation,  and  whose  statement  to  this  commit- 
tee appears  in  the  Appendix,  page  84.  binder  the  statutes,  the  com- 
misf  ioner  is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  Lis 
title  is  the  "Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs."  He  is  re- 
quired to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  railroads  and  require  needed  re- 
pairs to  be  made  or  necessary  precautions  for  safety  to  be  taken,  and 
also  to  inquire  into  any  alleged  violation  of  law  by  the  roads.  Annual 
reports  are  required  in  detail,  and  the  roads  are  required  to  furnish  the 
commissioner,  on  demand,  with  copies  of  all  leases,  contracts,  and  agree- 
ments with  other  companies.  He  is  also  to  be  notified  of  all  fatal  acci- 
dents, and  may  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  same.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  physical  condition  of  the  roads  is  annually  examined  very 
thoroughly  by  experts  and  reported  upon  at  length  and  with  minute 
detail,  and  the  returns  received  from  the  roads  are  very  complete  and 
v^uminous,  but  this  is  practically  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
missioner. 

In  1873  a  statute  was  passed  fixing  the  maximum  freight  rate  at  5 
centfi  per  ton  per  mile  for  distances  of  30  miles  or  more,  and  prohibit- 
ing a  greater  charge  on  freight  of  the  same  class  for  a  short  haul  than 
for  a  longer  haul  in  the  same  direction  over  the  same  railroad  or  con- 
necting lines.  This  statute  does  not  appear  to  have  been  enforced,  and 
the  commissioner  is  not  authorized  to  prosecute  proceedings  for  its  vio- 
lation. 

OBEGON. 

At  its  last  session  the  legislative  assembly  of  Oregon  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  "Hoult  railroact  law,"  which  was  approved  February  20, 
1885,  and  which  was  substantially  a  copy  of  the  "Eeagan  bill."  Before 
it  took  effect,  Eichard  Koehler,  the  receiver  of  the  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia Railway  Company,  presented  a  petition  to  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  district  of  Oregon,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  road,  ask- 
ing for  instructions  C/Oncerriing  his  duty  in  the  mana<^eia^v\l  QlVV^fc^ft^^'^- 
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erty  in  certain  particulars  affected  by  the  act.  In  his  opinion,  as  re- 
ported in  full  in  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  May  5, 1885,  Judge  Deady 
directed  the  receiver  to  comply  with  the  act  so  far  as  practicable,  but 
not  to  regard  the  short-haul  provision  when  it  interfered  with  rates 
affected  by  water  competition.  This  part  of  the  decision  bears  so 
directly  upon  the  subjects  under  consideration  by  the  committee  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  herewith  reproduced.  After  reciting  the  facts 
already  stated,  Judge  Deady  says: 

The  act  is  very  verbose  and  unskillfuUy  drawn,  but  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  mat- 
ters about  which  the  receiver  seeks  direction,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  The  fare  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  shall  in  no  case  exceed  4  cents  a 
mile. 

(2)  All  charges  for  transporting  property  shaU  be  reasonable;  but  the  rate 
charged  on  January  1,  1885,  by  any  corporation  shall  be  its  maximum  rate. 

(3)  No  ^'  greater  or  less ''  compensation  shall  be  charged  one  person  than  another 
**  for  like  and  contemporaeons  service  "  in  transporting  property. 

(4)  No  rebate  or  drawback  shall  be  allowed  in  any  case,  except  when  property  is 
shipped  for  points  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

(5)  Pooling  freight  or  dividing  the  earnings  of  different  and  competing"  raUwaya 
is  prohibited. 

(6)  No  greater  rate  shall  be  charged  for  carrying  similar  property  a  short  haul  than 
a  long  one,  in  the  same  direction. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  the  act  is  made  liable  to  the  person  in- 
j  nred  in  treble  damages  and  a  fine  of  $1,000. 

The  coart  next  considers  the  question  raised  as  to  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  act,  so  far  as  it  undertakes  to  fix  charges,  and  says : 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  legislative  assembly  has  the  power  to  prescribe  a  maxi- 
mum rate  for  the  carriage  of  persons  and  property,  and  that  such  rate  is  presumed  to 
be  reasonable  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  I  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  matters 
concerning  which  the  receiver  desires  instruction. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  provision  fixing  the  rates  for  carrying  passengers. 

There  is  no  sufficient  showing  that  the  rate  prescribed  is  not  reasonable.  The  only 
distinct  allegation  in  the  petition  to  the  contrary  is  that  ''the  actual  cost"  of  carry- 
ing ''  passengers  on  many  portions  of  the  road  is  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rates  al- 
lowed "  therefor.  But  what  the  effect  is  upon  the  receipts  for  passenger  traffic  on  the 
road  as  a  whole  does  not  appear,  and  probably  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  ex- 
cept by  experience. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  now  and  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  the  fare 
between  Portland  and  Albany,  Lebanon  and  Corvallis,  was  4^^  cents  a  mile ;  between 
Albany  and  Koseburg,  6  cents  ,*  and  between  RoseSurg  and  Ashland,  7  cents ;  and 
on  mileage  tickets  between  Portland  and  Oregon  City,  2  cents  a  mile ;  between  Port- 
land and  Albany  and  Lebanon,  3  cents;  and  all  other  points  4  cents  a  mile. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  operation  and  the  limited  population  and  travel  it 
is  probably  true  that  a  rate  which  would  be  reasonable  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
would  not  pay  expenses  to  the  south  of  it.  But  if  the  legislature,  in  fixing  the  rate, 
think  proper  to  make  it  uniform  oVer  the  whole  line,  so  as  to  make  the  more  wealthy 
and  populous  portion  of  the  State  contribute  to  the  locomotion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  portion  thereof,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  has  not  the  power  to  do  so, 
or  that  the  corporation  can  be  heard  to  object  thereto,  so  long  at  least  as  the  com- 
pensation received  by  it  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  over  its  road  as  a  whole  is 
reasonable. 

While  the  road  remains  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  of  this  court  it  is  not  desirable 
that  there  should  be  any  conflict  between  its  management  and  the  policy  of  the  State, 
except  when  the  latter  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  legal  right  and  substantial  interest 
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For  the  present  the  receiver  will  be  instructed  to  operate  the  road  in  this  respect 
in  snbordiuatioa  to  the  act,  and  if  experience  shall  prove  that  the  rate  is  insafflcient 
to  yield  the  road  as  a  whole  a  reasonable  compensation,  the  matter  may  be  further 
considered. 

As  to  the  matter  of  long  and  short  hauls,  the  question,  although  prima  faoie  one  of 
discrimination,  directly  involves  the  right  to  a  reasonable  compensation. 

I  assume  that  the  State  has  the  power  to  prevent  a  railway  company  from  discrimi- 
nating between  persons  and  places  for  the  sake  of  putting  one  up  or  another  down,  or 
any  other  reason  than  the  real  exigeuQies  of  its  business.  Such  discrimination,  it 
seems  to  me,  i3  a  wanton  injustice,  and  may  therefore  be  prohibited.  It  violates  the 
fundamental  maxim,  which  in  e£Fect  forbids  any  one  to  so  use  his  property  as  to  injure 
another — aic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Icedas. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  that  I  have  condensed  in  paragraphs  3, 4,  and  6  aforesaid, 
are  intended  to  prevent  this  practice. 

But  where  the  discriminatiou  is  between  places  only  and  is  the  result  of  competi- 
tion with  other  lines  or  means  of  transportation,  the  case,  I  think,  is  different.  For 
instance,  the  act  prescribes  a  reasonable  rate  for  carrying  freight  between  Corvallis 
and  Portland,  or  fi-om  either  to  points  intermediate  thereto.  But  Corvallis  is  on  the 
river,  and  has  the  advantage  of  water  transportation  for  some  months  in  the  year. 
The  carriage  of  goods  by  water  usually  costs  less  than  by  land,  and  as  water  craft  are 
allowed  to  carry  at  a  rate  less  than  the  maximum  fixed  for  the  railway,  they  will  get 
all  the  freight  from  this  point  unless  the  latter  is  allowed  to  compete  for  it.  But  if, 
to  do  this,  it  must  adopt  the  water  rate  for  all  the  points  intermediate  between  Port- 
land and  Corvallis,  where  there  is  no  such  competition,  it  is  in  effect  required  to  carry 
freight  to  and  from  such  points  at  a  less  rate  than  that  which  the  legislature  has  de- 
clared to  be  reasonable,  or  else  give  up  the  business  at  Corvallis  altogether.  And  the 
same  result  would  follow  as  to  Salem  and  other  points  on  the  east  and  west  sid^  lines, 
where  there  is  convenient  access  to  water  transportation. 

If  the  legislature  cannot  require  a  railway  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  to  carry  freight  for  nothing,  or  at  any  less  rate  than  a  reasonable  one,  then 
it  necessarily  follows  that  this  provision  of  the  act  cannot  be  enforced  so  far  as  to 
prevent  the  railway  from  competing  with  the  water  crafb  at  Corvallis  and  other  simi- 
larly situated  points,  even  if  in  so  doing  they  are  compelled  to  charge  less  for  a  long 
haul  than  a  short  one  in  the  same  direction . 

It  is  not  the  fault  or  contrivance  of  the  railway  that  compels  this  discrimination, 
but  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  circumstances  altogether  beyond  its  control.  It  is 
not  done  wantonly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  one  place  up  or  the  other  down,  but 
only  to  maintain  its  business  against  rival  and  competing  lines  of  transportation. .  In 
other  words,  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  railway  is  concerned,  resolves  itself  into  a  choice 
of  evils.  It  must  either  compete  with  the  boats  during  the  season  of  water  transpor- 
tation, and  carry  freight  below  what  the  legislature  has  declared  to  be  a  reasonable 
rate,  or  abandon  the  field  and  let  its  road  go  to  rust. 

Nor  can  the  shipper  at  the  non-competing  point  or  over  the  short  haul  complain,  so 
long  as  his  goods  are  carried  at  a  reasonable  rate.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  railway 
that  the  shipper  who  does  business  at  a  competing  point  has  the  advantage  of  him. 
It  is  a  natural  advantage  which  he  must  submit  to,  unless  the  legislature  will  under- 
take to  equalize  the  matter  by  prohibiting  the  carriage  of  goods  by  water  for  a  less 
rate  than  by  rail.  And  when  this  is  done,  the  inequalities  of  distance  as  well  as  place 
may  also  bo  overcome  by  requiring  goods  to  pay  the  same  rate  over  a  short  haul  as  a  - 
long  one,  and  then  the  shipper  at  Ashland  will  be  as  near  the  market  as  any  one. 

As  to  the  interchange  of  freights  with  the  Oregonian  Railway  Company,  the  case 
stated  in  the  petition  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  pooling  freights  or  dividing  earn- 
ings, but  rather  a  case  of  a  long  haul  at  a  less  rate  than  a  short  one  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, to  meet  the  contingency  of  river  competition  at  Bay's  or  Fulqnartz's  landing. 

Pooling  freights  or  dividing  earnings  is  resorted  to  by  rival  and  competing  linee  of 
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railway  as  a  meana  of  avoiding  the  cutting  of  rates,  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  re- 
sult in  corporate  suicide.  It  is  not  apparent  how  a  (division  of  the  earnings  of  two 
such  roads  can  concern  or  affect  the  public  so  long  as  the  rate  of  transportation  on 
them  is  reasonable.  But  assuming  what  is  not  admitted,  that  the  legislature  has  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  practice,  the  Oregon  and  Califomia  and  the  Oregonian  Rail- 
ways do  not  appear  to  be  competing  ones,  but  rather  supporting  ones,  the  latter  serv- 
ing as  a  feeder,  branch,  or  continuation  of  the  former.  Nor  is  the  arrangement  be- 
tween them  a  pooling  one,  but  simply  one  by.  which  each  carries  for  the  other  at  a 
fixed  price  per  ton  per  mile. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  arrangement  which  prevents  the  receiver  from  doing  a  *'  like 
service  "  for  any  one  else  on  the  same  terms,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  glad  to. 

The  receiver  is  instrncted — 

(1)  To  carry  passengers  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  cents  a  mile  on  any  portion  of 
the  road  and  for  as  much  less  on  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  as  he  may  think  ad- 
visable. 

(2)  To  charge  no  more  for  the  carriage  of  goods  than  the  maximum  allowed  by  the 
act,  nor  no  more  for  a  short  haul  than  a  long  one  in  the  same  direction,  except  to  and 
from  points  where  the  rate  obtainable  is  affected  by  water  transportation,  in  which 
case  he  may  carry  at  as  low  a  rate  as  the  water-craft  do,  without  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  haul. 

(3)  To  continue  the  interchange  of  freight  with  the  Oregonian  Railway  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  present  arrangement  as  long  as  he  may  think  advisable;  and, 

(4)  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  otherwise  obey  and  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

The  foregoing  contains  my  present  impression  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  re- 
ceiver in  the  premises.  But  being  ex  parte^  of  course  it  is  given  subject  to  further 
consideration  and  correction.  The  receiver  is  instrncted  to  obey  the  act  for  the  time 
being,  except  in  the  case  of  a  long  haul  to  or  from  a  point  Affected  by  water  transpor- 
tation. If  any  one  considers  himself  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  receiver  in  this 
particular,  on  application  to  this  court  leave  will  be  given  to  bring  an  action  herein 
against  him  for  damages,  so  that  the  matter  maybe  regularly  and  formally  heard  and 
determined. 

As  the  question  involved — ''Has  the  corporation  a  contract  with  the  State  for  the 
right  to  demand  and  have  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  carriage  of  goods  f" — is 
a  Federal  one,  it  is  proper  that  the  action  should  be  brought  in  this  courts. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  statas  of  railroad  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  intecnal 
afifairs,  dated  February  15,  1884 : 

Pennsylvania  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  American  States  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  construction  of  internal  improvements.  The  Indian  trails  of  a  century  ago, 
that  passed  along  the  valleys  and  through  the  water-gaps,  have  been  succeeded  by 
lines  of  turnpike-roads,  canals,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones.  Streams  were 
slack- watered  or  spanned  by  magnificent  bridges,  and  mountains  tunneled  in  the 
construction  of  great  works  of  inter-communication.  The  stage-coach  long  since  dis- 
appeared from  the  main  highways,  and  water  communication,  in  many  sections,  has 
been  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  building  of  lines  of  railroad  that  successfully  com- 
peted for  the  carrying  trade.  The  railroad  has  so  well  met  the  necessities  of  the  peo- 
ple that  by  common  consent  it  is  accepted  as  the  grand  highway  of  the  age. 

Almost  as  soon  as  transportation  by  railroad  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  praclica. 
ble  and  more  economical  than  the  methods  previously  in  use,  Pennsylvania  built  iron 
links  in  her  main  line  of  communication  extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio, 
and*  stimulated  by  favorable  legislation  from  time  to  time,  the  construction  of  lines 
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in  otber  directions.  The  various  enactments  of  the  general  assembly  permitting  the 
building  of  lateral  railroads,  creating  railroad  corporations,  defining  their  powers, 
and  regulating  their  operations,  extend  over  a  period  exceeding  half  a  century.  These 
were  framed  in  the  light  and  from  the  experience  of  the  times,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  but  the  increase  of  population  has  been  so  rapid,  and  the  creation  ef  uow  in- 
terests so  great,  that,  with  the  multiplication  of  new  corporations,  they  are  iusuffi- 
cient  in  their  provisions  to  efiectiyely  protect  the  varied  interests  of  investors,  the 
persoDs  served  by  the  transportation  lines,  or  the  general  public. 

The  first  legislation  authorizing  any  kind  of  state  supervision  of  transportation 
lines  was  the  act  of  April  4,  1859,  which  required  each  railroad  corporation  whose 
road  lay  in  whole  or  in  p&rt  within  the  limits  of  the  State  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  audi  tor- general,  embracing  in  detail  its  operations  and  affairs.  This  act  was 
extended  to  canal  companies  April  15,  1863,  and  to  telegraph  companies  April  14, 
1868.  On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1870,  another  act  was  passed,  embracing  in  its  provisions 
each  *' railroad,  canal,  navigation,  and  telegraph  company.'^  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  constitution  of  1873,  the  act  of  May  15,  1874,  was-passed,  under 
which  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  auditor-general  were  transferred  to  the  secretary 
of  internal  affairs,  who,  by  the  act  of  May  11,  1874,  was  enjoined  to  exercise  a  watch- 
ful supervision  over  the  railroad  and  other  business  corporations  of  the  State,  to  see 
that  they  confine  themselves  strictly  within  their  corporate  limits,  and  to  hear  and 
investigate  complaints  made  against  them  under  oath.  . 

The  laws  now  in  force  are  sufficient  to  secure  annual  or  special  reports  from  the  cor- 
porations upoii  all  subjects  in  which  the  commonwealth,  the  investors  in  railroad 
stocks  or  securities,  and  the  general  public  are  chiefly  concerned.  The  legislature 
evidently  designed,  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  last  above  mentioned,  to  provide 
a  remedy  against  companies  for  transcending  their  corporate  functions  or  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  individual  citizens  ;  but  that  act  does  not  make  any  provision  for 
compelling  the  attendance  of  either  parties  or  witnesses  on  the  hearing  of  complaints, 
nor  does  it  define  the  ^'general  supervision ^*  enjoined  in  the  constitution,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  or  authorize  its  enforcement  except  by  the 
making  of  general  or  special  reports  as  above  mentioned.  *  •  •  The  rapid  exten 
sion  of  our  railroad  lines,  the  augmentation  of  capital  invested,  and  the  vast  increase 
of  business  transacted,  showing  results  far  in  excess  of  the  most  sanguine  estimates 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  first  law  providing  for  annual  reports  was 
passed,  exhibit  the  necei.sity  for  a  more  careful  State  guardianship  over  these  corpo- 
rations, to  harmonize  clashing  interests,  scrutinize  their  operations  and  affairs,  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people ;  also,  for  such  additional  legislation  as  will  more 
sharply  define  the  rights  and  privileges  that  these  corporations  may  clearly  exercise, 
and  those  reserved  by  the  Commonwealth.  These  lines  have  been  efficient  agents  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State ;  they  minister  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  people,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  public  revenue,  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  creatures  of  the  Commonwealth,  deriving  all  their 
power  from  it,  and  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  exercise  of  their 
valuable  privileges. 

Many  alleged  wrongs  are  perpetrated  by  railroad  corporations  upon  shippers  as 
well  as  on  people  along  their  lines.  The  method  of  redress  is  so  tedious  and  expen- 
sive that  most  persons  will  submit  to  what  they  are  inclined  to  call  impositions  rather 
than  appeal  to  the  courts.  Such  grievances,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  beget  a 
hostility  to  the  companies  that  is  usually  suppressed  until  when  suitable  opportunity 
offerH,  it  is  manifested  in  siich  unlawful  acts  as,  unhappily,  have  been  witnessed  on 
-more  than  one  occasion.  If  there  existed,  or  if  the  legislature  would  provide, 
authority  to  make  such  examination  of  railroad  companies,  their  lines,  operations, 
and  affairs  as  is  annually  performed  in  many  otber  States,  and  for  the  inexpensive 
healing,  prompt  and  efficient  disposition  of  such  complaints  as  inevitably  axitie  \k>> 
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tween  transportatioix  companies  and  their  patrons  as  well  as  the  public,  where  every 
citizen  could  feel  assured  of  a  patient  and  impartial  hearing,  a  judicious  exercise  of 
such  power  would  promote  a  better  state  of  feeling  between  all  parties. 

Railroad  liuesi  indispensable  to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  have  become  a  public 
necessity,  and  should  not  be  hampered  or  embarrassed  by  any  harsh,  arbitrary,  or  op- 
pressive regulations  whereby  their  efficiency  or  remunerative  operations  would  be  af- 
fected ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  entitled  to  such  fostering  care  of  the  Government 
as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  wellare.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  ground  of 
conflict  between  the  corporations  and  the  people — neither  can  prosper  without  the 
other.  *  •  *  These  lines  carry  the  products  of  our  farms,  forests,  mines,  and  manu- 
factories, develop  the  rural  districts,  and  assist  to  populate  and  enrich  the  cities. 
They  can  be  made  the  means  of  fostering  improvements  in  some  localities  and  retard- 
ing them  in  others ;  they  can  aid  the  prosperity  of  a  favored  establishment  and 
''freeze  out"  another.  The  people  need,  and  public  sentiment  demands,  that  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitutioDal  prohibition  of  discrimination  in  charges  or 
facilities  for  transportation  shall  be  observed,  so  that  all  points  along  the  line  of  a 
railroad  shall  have  equal  facilities  at  rates  predicated  upon  distance  and  service  per- 
formed. Such  uniformity  caniiot  be  secured  as  long  as  each  corporation  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  its  extraordinary  x>nvilege8  as  its  own  interest  dictates.  Com- 
plaint has  been  made  that  in  arranging  freight  tariffs  little  consideration  is  given  to 
the  wants  of  the  shipper  at  points  where  there  is  no  competition.  Passenger  sched- 
ules and  stops  are  arranged  wholly  as  the  officials  of  the  lines  decide,  from  whose  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeal.  Rival  lines  meeting  at  a  given  point  are  often  found  to  so 
arrange  schedules  as  to  unnecessarily  delay  passengers  whose  destination  requires  a 
change  from  one  road  to  another. 

Tbe  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  in  Philadelphia  revealed  the 
existence  of  considerable  complaint  in  that  State  on  the  score  of  dis- 
crimination, and  of  a  demand  for  legislation  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  on  that  subject.  It  was  shown  that,  while  shippers 
are  guaranteed  equal  rights  in  respect  to  transportation  facilities  by 
the  State  constitution,  by  the  charters  of  the  railway  companies,  and 
by  the  contract  made  with  the  State  in  1861  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  known  as  the  ^^  commutation  of  tonnage  act,"  by  which 
it  agreed  to  charge  no  greater  sum  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  longer 
haul  in  the  same  direction,  these  constitutional  provisions  and  require- 
ments had  not  been  self-enforcing,  and  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  John 
Norris — 

There  has  been  an  agitation  on  this  subject  for  twelve  years  or  more  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  in  1873  the  leading  points  of  it  were  put  into  the  new  coi!stitution  and 
adopted  by  the  people.  Section  12  of  that  article  provided  that  the  legislature  should 
enforce  the  provisions  relating  to  railroads  by  appropriate  legislation.  No  bill  was 
passed  until  188:^,  when  the  original  bill  was  mangled  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  ship- 
ments under  the  same  conditions  and  similar  circumstances  and  in  the  same  period  of 
time.  For  practical  purposes  that  bUl  is  absolutely  worthless.  To  the  knowledge  of 
the  railroad  men  there  has  been  no  suit  brought  nnder  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  could  be  obtained  under  it  for  the  reason  that  the  circumstances  regulating 
transportation  are  as  manifold  as  the  influences  that  affect  the  currents  of  the  wind 
and  of  the  sea. — (Testimony,  p.  539.) 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  1872  Bhode  Island  established  the  ofQce  of  railroad  commissioner, 
giving  to  the  incumbent  inspection  duties  merely.  The  statutes  of  the 
State  require  railroads  to  report  all  accidents  to  the  commissioner,  and 
to  make  annual  reports  to  him.    It  is  his  duty  to  personally  examine 
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tlie  proceedings  of  any  railroad  whenever  he  deems  it  expedient,  and 
to  report  to  the  general  assembly  whether  such  facilities  and  accommo- 
dations are  famished  as  are  required,  and  as  to  such  other  matters  as 
affect  the  public  interest.  The  reports  of  the  commissioner  show  that 
his  attention  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  matters  affecting  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  public,  although  the  later  ones  indicate  some 
dissatisfaction  in  the  State  on  account  of  discriminations.  The  commis- 
sioner is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  his  sal- 
ary is  $50Cf: 

SOUTH  OABOLINA. 

A  railroad  regulation  act  was  passed  in  South  Carolina  in  1881  and 
amended  in  1882  and  1883,  the  number  of  commissioners  being  increased 
to  three,  and  their  duties  being  materially  changed  and  extended.  As 
it  now  stands  the  law  requires  annual  reports  to  be  made  to  the  railroad 
commissioners,  the  character  and  items  thereof  being  fully  specified. 
Unreasonable  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers  or  freight,  or  for 
the  use  of  cars,  unjust  discriminations,  rebates,  and  all  other  undue 
advantages  are  prohibited.  The  act  also  prohibits  a  greater  charge  for 
the  transportation  of  any  passenger,  or  of  freight  of  any  description 
for  any  distance  within  the  State,  than  is  made  for  the  transportation 
of  any  passenger  of  the  same  class  or  a  like  quantity  of  freight  of  the 
same  class  over  a  greater  distance  on  the  same  railroad,  or  for  an  equal 
distance,  or  the  making  of  a  greater  charge-^  for  such  service  at  any 
point  than  is  charged  at  the  same  time  at  any  other  x>oint  on  the  same 
railroad,  as  well  as  every  other  form  of  discrimination.  And  all  such 
discriminating  charges  are  maAe  prima  facie  evidence  of  violations  of 
the  act.  Exceptions  are  made  in  favor  of  commutation,  excursion, 
and  1,000-mile  tickets,  and  the  issue  of  second-class  tickets  at  lower 
rates  than  first-class.  On  demand  consignees  must  be  furnished  with 
an  itemized  statement  of  freight  charges  before  payment  of  the  same, 
showing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  road,  where  the  shipment  is  over 
more  than  one.  Consignees  may  require  a  settlement  of  charges  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  lading  from  the  shipping 
point.  There' is  also  a  provision  which  travelers  will  appreciate,  mak- 
ing baggage-handlers  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,  or  imprison- 
ment for  thirty  days,  for  willfully  or  recklessly  injuring  or  destroying 

There  are  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  from  dis 
tricts  which  are  specified,  for  terms  of  six  years.  Their  salaries  and  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  State,  but  assessed  upon  the  roads  according  to 
their  gross  income.  The  railroads  are  required  to  adopt,  and  keep  ac- 
cessible for  public  inspection,  schedules  plainly  stating  the  kinds  and 
classes  of  property  to  be  carried,  the  different  stations  or  places  in  the 
State,  on  the  line  of  its  own  or  connecting  roads,  between  which  such 
property  shall  be  carried,  and  the  rates  for  given  distances,  including 
all  through  rates  and  joint  rates  with  other  roads  and  all  terminal 
charges.  Changes  are  prohibited  except  upon  thirty  days^ public  notice, 
and  it  is  made  unlawful  to  charge  more  or  less  than  such  schedule  rates. 
The  commissioners  are  required  to  revise  these  schedules,  and  all  contracts 
or  agreements  between  the  companies,  and  notify  them  of  any  modifica- 
tions deemed  proper,  the  railroads  being  required  to  adopt  the  schedules 
as  thus  niod^ed,  but  having  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  findings  of 
the  commission  to  the  circuit  court,  the  action  of  the  board  remaining 
in  force  pending  such  proceedings.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  order  changes  whenever  they  believe  rate«  are  in  violation  of 
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the  lawe  agalDSt  anjnst  discrimi  nations  and  ui^just  rates,  and  to  hear 
all  complaints,  giving  notice  to  the  railroad  and  '<  conforming  the  mode 
of  procedure,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  that  required  of  arbitrators." 
Either  party  may  appeal  from  the  Ending  of  the  commission  to  the  cir- 
cuit court,  the  railroad,  however,  beiug  required  to  give  security  for  the 
payment  of  costs  and  penalties.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to 
ascertain  if  the  revised  schedules  and  agreements  are  complied  with,  and 
they  aro  given  full  powers  of  investigation.  Maximum  passenger  rates 
have  been  fixed  by  the  general  assembly  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  mile 
on  roads  whose  annual  passenger  earnings  exceed  $1,800  per  mile;  3^ 
cents  on  earnings  between  $1,^0  and  $1,800;  4  cents  on  earnings  be- 
tween $500  and  $1,000 ;  4^  cents  on  earnings  not  over  $500;  and  2  cents 
for  children.  The  second-class  rates  are  2^  cents  for  the  class  first  men- 
tioned above,  3  cents  for  the  second  and  third,  and  4  cents  for  the  fourth, 
and  one  road  is  by  name  authorized  to  charge  4  and  3  cents. 

The  commissioners  are  required  to  proceed  against  corporations  vio- 
lating the  law,  if  such  violation  be  continued  after  notice,  by  applying 
to  the  circuit  court  for  injunction.  They  are  also  required  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  roads  of  repairs,  improvements,  &c.,  deemed  necessary,  and 
to  institute  legal  proceedings  when  they  fail  to  comply  with  their  sug- 
gestions. They  must  investigate  the  causes  of  railway  accidents,  and 
examine  the  condition  of  any  road  on  complaint  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men or  council  of  any  city  or  town,  or  board  of  county  commissioners. 
Pooling  contracts  must  be  submitted  to  the  commissioners  for  their  in- 
spection and  approval.  They  may  suggest  objections  thereto,  and  must 
call  on  the  attorney-general  to  institute  legal  proceedings  if  such  con- 
tracts are  not  amended  to  their  satisfaction.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  provisions  in  the  State  statutes  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  rail- 
road business.  One  prohibits  the  loading  or  running  or  trains  on  Sun- 
days, except  regular  mail  trains,  construction  trains  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  trains  unavoidably  delayed. 

In  their  first  report  under  the  existing  law  (November,  1883)  the 
commissioners  state  that  upon  investigation  they  found  that  there  was 
ijo  uniformity  in  the  system  of  rates  of  the  different  roads.  "  Indeed, 
the  greatest  irregularity  existed,  each  road  having  its  own  method, 
and,  to  add  to  the  complication,  no  uniform  classification,  and  the  pub- 
lic were,  in  consequence,  unable  to  comprehend  rates  they  were  daily 
dealing  with.''  Following  as  closely  as  practicable  the  methods  of  the 
Georgia  Commission  a  <^  standard  schedule  of  just  and  reasonable  pas- 
senger and  freight  rates  and  classifications,  also  rules  and  regulations," 
was  issued  and  each  road  was  asked  to  show  what  variations  were 
necessary  in  its  case.  After  hearing  the  representatives  of  the  roads, 
a  standard  schedule  wasfinally  adopted  and  promulgated.  The  report 
states  that — 

(n  fixing  rates  the  commission  established  a  maximum  based  apon  the  length  of 
haul,  the  capacity  of  the  roads,  the  amount  of  business  of  each,  and  their  financial  con- 
dition, except  where  these  considerations  were  overruled  by  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  The  maximum  rates  may  be  reduced  by  any  railroads^  subject  always  to  statu- 
tory restrictions  requiring  such  reductions  to  be  uniform  and  non  discriminative  in 
their  effect.  *  •  »  The  principle  of  rates  varying  as  to  distance  only,  without 
reference  to  direction  of  movement  or  to  the  point  of  shipment  or  destination,  is  re- 
garded by  the  commission  as  the  fundamental  rule  ef^tablished  by  the  statute,  and 
this  is  the  principle  that  they  have  endeavored  to  apply  and  maintain  in  all  they 
have  done. 
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The  resaltSsObtained  were  stated  to  be: 

(1)  The  rates  for  abort  distances  haye  been  generally  reduced  below  what  tbey 
were  before. 

(2)  The  rates  for  long  distances  are  about  the  same  as  before. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  Charlotte.  Colambia,  and  Augusta  Sallroasd  hort-distance 
rates  have  been  increased,  and  long-distance  rates  reduced. 

In  their  report  for  1884  the  commissioners  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  but  few  changes  in  their  schedules  had  been  asked  by  the  railroads 
under  their  statutory  right  to  make  such  applications  as  an  indication 
that  the  standard  tariff  must,  in  the  main,  have  been  just  and  reasona- 
ble. They  say  that  the  roads  generally  co-operated  with  them  in  an 
honest  effort  to  give  the  law  a  fair  trial,  though  some  did  not,  and  con- 
tinue: 

The  commissioners  regret  to  call  attention  to  statements  that  the  decline  in  busi- 
ness of  certain  railroads  is  *'  due  to  legislative  enactments  and  the  rulings  of  the 
Railroad  Commissioners."  The  only  comment  that  they  can  allow  themselves  to 
make  is  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  precise  territory  in  which  this  decline  in  busi- 
ness has  occurred  is  now  being  penetrated  by  a  new  railroad,  built  with  a  knowledge 
of  these  legislative  enactments  and  the  rulings  of  the  commissioners,  and  intended  to 
be  operated  under  them. 

There  now  exists,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  discriminating  rates  in  the  local 
tariffs  of  the  different  roads,  either  against  individuals  or  localities,  except  the  rates 
on  the  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad,  referred  to  elsewhere.  Before  and 
aft«r  the  organization  of  this  board  there  were  frequent  and  sometimes  violent 
changes  in  freight  rates.  This  has  been  rectified,  and  the  present  stability  in  local 
rates  must  tend  to  remove  that  speculative  element  in  business  which  is  inseparable 
from  sudden  and  frequent  changes  in  freight  rates. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  work  much  time  was  required  to  investigate  and  adjust 
complaints  against  the  railroads.  Each  month  these  complaints  have  diminished, 
and  now  but  few  reach  this  office.  This  confirms  the  experience  of  railroad  com- 
missions generally,  viz,  that  they  promote  in  one  way  or  another  a  spirit  of  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  railroads  for  the  public,  which  results  in  reducing  the 
inevitable  friction  of  such  large  and  rapid  transactions  as  daily  take  place  between 
these  corporations  and  the  business  community. 

There  is  less  discrimination,  more  stability  in  rates,  fewer  complaints,  and  firreater 
harmony  between  the  railroads  and  the  people  than  at  any  time  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  board  or  their  predecessor. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  early  adopted  an  itftemal-improvement  sys- 
tem, under  which  very  liberal  State  aid  was  granted  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  railroads.  An  act  passed  February  11, 1852,  authorized 
the  issue  of  State  bonds  to  a  certain  amount  per  mile  to  certain  com- 
panies named,  to  be  used  in  supplying  the  superstructure  and  equip- 
ment of  their  roads.  The  amount  of  State  aid  was  greatly  increased 
from  time  to  time.  During  the  civil  war  the  companies  failed  to  pay  to 
the  State  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  loaned  to  them,  and  they  finally 
became  insolvent  with  no  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal of  their  indebtedness.  They  were  accordingly  taken  possession  of, 
and  sold  by  the  State  through  the  agency  of  a  <^  railroad  commission  " 
appointed  in  1870  for  that  purpose,  and  consisting  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  and  three  others. 

In  March,  1883,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  railroads  of  the  State,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  rail- 
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road  commission,  which  was  vigorously  and  successfully  resisted  by 
the  railroads.  This  statute  declared  all  railroads  public  highways, 
and  the  exacting  of  more  than  just  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
transportation,  or  the  making  of  any  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrim- 
ination in  transportation,  to  be  extortion,  except  that  contracts  might 
be  made  for  special  rates  for  the  purpose  of  developing  any  industrial 
enterprise.  It  was  provided  that  the  party  injured  could  recover  for 
extortion  as  thus  defined  ten  times  the  amount  of  damages  sustained 
by  the  overcharge  or  unjust  discrimination,  with  attorney's  fee;  but  if 
the  service  was  performed  at  rates  previously  approved  by  the  com- 
mission only  actual  damages,  without  attorney's  fees,  could  be  recov- 
ered. The  act  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  three 
railroad  commissioners,  to  serve  until  January  1,  1885,  and  for  the 
election  of  their  successors  by  the  people  in  November,  1884,  and  every 
two  years  thereafter.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to 
investigate  and  determine  whether  the  law  was  violated,  and  to  cause 
suits  to  be  prosecuted  when  it  was,  such  suits  to  be  conducted  by  the 
attorney-general  under  their  direction  and  not  to  be  dismissed  without 
their  consent.  The  penalty  for  violation  ranged  from  $100  to  $1,000. 
The  approval  by  the  commission  of  the  rates  charged  by  anyroad  was 
made  iwima  facie  evidence  that  such  rates  were  not  extortionate.  The 
act  required  the  railroads  to  post  at  all  their  depots  the  tariffs  approved 
by  the  commissioners,  and  made  it  unlawful  to  give  any  reduction  or  re- 
bate from  such  tariff' to  any  person  which  was  not  made  in  favor  of  all. 
Agreements  between  railroads,  or  between  railroads  and  common  car- 
riers by  water,  providing  for  a  division  or  percentage  of  the  freights  from 
any  place  within  the  State,  were  prohibited.  The  commissioners  were 
required  to  revise  all  railroad  tariffs,  to  notify  the  corporations  of  any 
changes  necessary  to  make  the  rates  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  avoid 
unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination,  and  to  approve  the  same  when 
such  changes  had  been  made  or  none  were  deemed  necessary.  Failure 
to  make  or  to  conform  to  such  changes  was  made  prima  facie  evidence  of 
extortion.  Provision  was  made  for  hearing  complaints  against  such 
tariffs  or  approved  rates.  The  penalty  for  failing  to  submit  tariffs  for 
revision  when  called  upon  by  the  commissioners  was  fixed  at  $100  per 
day.  The  act  further  conferred  upon  the  commissioners  inspection  duties 
similar  to  those  imposed  upon  other  like  boards,  authorized  them  to  ex- 
amine witnesses  under  oath  and  enforce  their  attendance,  and  required 
annual  reports  to  be  made  by  the  railroads.  To  meet  the  objection  that 
such  legislation  might  check  railroad  construction  it  was  provided — 

That  none  of  the  provisioiA  of  this  act  shaU  apply  to  any  railroad  now  being  con- 
etracted,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  began  and  cunstrncted,  in  this  St>ate  until  ten 
years  from  and  after  the  completion  of  snch  new  railroad. 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  this  statute  qualified  April  25, 
1883,  and  immediately  called  upon  the  roads  to  furnish  their  tariffs  for 
revision.  This  was  done  by  all  the  leading  roads  except  one,  which 
claimed  exemption  from  regulation  of  the  maximum  charges  allowed 
by  its  charter.  After  seven  months'  investigation  and  study  of  the 
questions  awaiting  their  decision,  the  commissioners  prepared  to  for- 
mally revise  the  tariff's.  Un  giving  notice  of  their  purpose  to  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  that  corporation  procured  a  re- 
straining order  from  Judge  John  Baxter,  United  States  circuit  judge, 
as  did  another  company.  Bills  were  filed  against  the  commissioners 
by  these  companies  and  motions  for  injunctions  were  made,  which  were 
heard  January  11,  1884,  Judges  Baxter,  Key,  and  Hammond  presiding. 
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February  29  the  court  delivered  its  opinion,  holding  certain  sections 
of  the  statute  unconstitutional,  and  granting  preliminary  injunctions 
against  the  commissioners.  Four  other  companies  at  once  obtained 
similar  injunctions.  These  injunctions  prevented  the  revision  of  the 
tariffs  of  six  leading  roads,  and  the  commissioners  did  not  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  revise  those  of  other  rival  roads  under  the  circumstances. 

In  their  second  annual  report,  dated  December  1,  1884,  they  state 
that  they  received  numerous  complaints  of  excessive  charges,  over- 
charges, and  unjust  discriminations  by  the  railroads,  but  that  the  com- 
plainants almost  invariably  declined  to  reduce  them  to  writing,  saying, 
in  substance,  "that  they  cannot  afford  to  incur  the  hostility  of  the 
roads."  Some  of  the  complaints  were  adjusted  by  the  roads,  and  some 
valuable  concessions  to  shippers  were  secured  by  the  commissioners. 
In  relation  to  the  construction  of  ^ew  railroads,  the  commissioners  say: 

It  has  been  said  without  proof  or  precedent  that  a  railroad  commiseiou  will  pre- 
vent the  building  of  new  roads  iu  Tennessee.  Such  has  been  the  assumption  in  every 
State  where  this  method  of  regulation  has  been  adopted.  And  yet  no  instance  has 
been  adduced  from  the  history  of  commissions  in  more  than  twenty  States  to  sustain 
it.  We  know  of  no  State  that  has  taken  a  backward  step  on  this  subject,  which  it  is 
more  than  probable  they  would  have  done  if  their  commissions  had  prevented  the 
railroad  progress  of  the  State.  Where  new  railroads  are  wanted  and  the  business  of 
the  country  will  justify  their  buildin^^  they  will  be  built,  commission  or  no  commis- 
sion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  aU  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  investigation  that  com- 
missions do  not  prevent  the  building  of  new  roads.  On  the  contrary,  the  small  stock- 
holders, who  are  the  chief  and  original  source  from  which  is  derived  the  money  to 
build  new  roads,  who  have  so  often  been  induced  to  part  with  their  stock  at  a  ruin- 
ous loss  by  the  sharp  practices  of  railroad  speculators,  are  more  inclined  to  invest 
their  money  where  the  policy  of  the  State,  through  a  commission,  is  to  secure,  as  far 
as  possible,  stability  in  rates,  establish  friendly  relations  between  the  roads  and  the 
people,  and  prevent  ruinous  impositions  upon  those  seeking  investments,  by  requiring 
the  roads  to  famish  the  commission  with  sworn  anuual  reports  of  their  financial  con- 
dition, and  which  reports  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  In  support  of 
this  view,  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  apprehend  paralysis  to  new  railroad 
building,  we  give  a  comparative  statement,  taken  from  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  pub- 
lished in  1882  and  1883,  showing  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  built  in  1882  in 
seven  States  with  commission  and  seven  without : 


With  oonuoiaaions. 

MIlM. 

Without  oommiMioiis.                 Hilea. 

niinois  

897 
850 
270 
337 
647 
102 
750 

Indiana 258 

Iowa ...................................... 

Colorado 497 

Geortrla 

North  Carolina 140 

CaUlomia 

Florida 170 

l^aDssis 

ArlranfHM  .... ...................... ......         401 

Alabama 

Louisiana 82 

New  York.: 

Pennsylvania 102 

*  *  *  In  those  States  where  commissions  have  been  in  operation  the  reports 
show  that  railroad  building  is  still  in  progress,  the  roads  in  a  healthy  condition,  the 
people  better  satisfiecl,  commerce  and  facilities  for  transportation  increased ;  and  that 
the  commissioners  have  been  enabled  not  only  to  adjust  many  complaints  and  remove 
causes  for  litigation  between  the  people  and  the  roads,  but  also,  acting  as  arbiters,  to 
adjust  differences  between  the  corporations  themselves. 

In  retiring  from  office  the  commissioners  suggested  the  amendment 
of  the  law  to  meet  Judge  Baxter's  objections. 

S.  Rep.  46 ^9 
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Following  are  their  conclosious  ou  the  question  of  fixing  rates  and  the 
necessity  of  a  commission: 

It  is  DO  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  this  vast  power  shall  be  supervised  and  reg- 
ulated by  law.  The  real  question  is  how  shall  this  be  done  wisely  and  well,  so  as  to 
be  just  to  the  people  and  do  no  wrong  to  the  roads  1 

It  is  suggested  that  the  commissioners  should  not  be  empowered  to  fix  a  tariff  of 
rates  absolutely  binding  on  the  roads  without  appeal  to  the  courts.  They  should  be 
given  ample  power  and  the  means  to  make  a  full  inspection'of  the  roads  and  their 
business,  and  to  publish  the  same,  that  the  citizen  may  know  his  rights  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  roads  are  operate<1. 

After  careful  investigation  and  revision,  the  commissioners  should  provide  such  a 
tariff  of  charges  as  they  consider  reasonable  and  just  to  the  public  and  the  roads,  and 
the  enforcement  of  this  should  be  left  to  the  courts  and  juries,  with  liberty  to  the 
roads  to  prove  their  charges  reasonable  andjust. 

h  commission  is  the  only  practicable  method  yet  devised  for  the  effective  regula- 
tion of  railroads.  Qeneral  statutes  for  this  purpose  have  been  virtual  failures.  AAd 
X>erhap8  no  better  evidence  of  both  the  utility  and  necessity  of  commissions  can  be 
given  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been  adopted  in  Europe,  where  railroads  had  their 
origin,  and  by  more  than  half  of  the  American  States,  while  others  are  now  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  adopting  the  same  method. 

In  a  supplemental  report  the  situation  is  explained  as  follows : 

The  real  and  important  contention  between  the  roads  and  the  State  is  made  upon 
the  words  in  their  charters,  which  are  as  follows :  ''  The  company  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  transportation  or  conveyance  of  persons,  goods,  merchandise,  and 
produce  over  the  said  railroad  by  them  to  be  constructed :  Provided^  That  the  charge 
of  transportation  or  conveyance  shall  not  exceed  35  cents  per  100  pounds  on  heavy 
articles,  and  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  articles  of  measurement  for  every  100  miles, 
and  5  cents  a  mile  for  every  passenger.''  .  The  railroads  contend  that  they  have  a 
right  to  charge  the  maximum  mentioned  in  their  charters.  The  State  insists  they 
never  had  a  right  to  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  services  rendered ; 
and  that  the  provision  or  limitation  iu  the  charter  is  not  a  repeal  of  the  common  law, 
confining  the  charge  to  a  reasonable  sum.  It  was  a  simple  precaution  to  guard  the 
people  against  gross  extortion  and  high-handed  robbery,  which  the  legislature 
feared  might  be  committed  by  these  powerful  corporations. 

*  *  •  Judge  Baxter;  inrhis  opinion,  did  not  discuss  the  vital  question  in 
the  suit  aforesaid,  to  wit,  'Hhe  power  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  charges 
within  the  maximum  mentioned  in  the  charter,"  otherwise  than  as  above  shown, 
which  opinion  is  plainly  against  the  railroads  on  this  point.  The  injunction  granted 
is  upon  verbal  omissions  and  technical  objections,  all  of  w^hich  can  be  met  and  rem- 
edied by  proper  amendments;    (See  6  Federal  Reporter,  p.  426.) 

It  appears  from  the  statementof  General  George  W.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
railroad  commissioners,  who  came  before  the  committee  at  Memphis, 
that  the  case  against  the  commission  was  not  heard  on  its  merits.  A 
preliminarj^  injunction  restraining  the  board  from  revising  the  rates  of 
certain  companies  was  granted,  mainly  because  of  defects  in  the  statute 
and  of  objections  to  its  phraseology,  but  the  proceedings  went  no  far- 
ther. The  question  of  regulation  became  a  party  one,  and  at  the  elec- 
tion in  November,  1884,  the  commissioners  then  in  office  were  defeated 
by  the  candidates  of  the  minority  party,  although  their  own  party  car- 
ried the  State  as  to  other  offices  and  controlled  the  legislature,  which 
at  the  next  session  (1885)  repealed  the  law  creating  the  commission, 
leaving  in  force  only  a  general  statute  against  discrimination.  General 
iGrordon  was  very  positive  in  the  belief  that  the  popular  sentiment  in 
Tennessee  was  overwhelmiugly  in  favor  of  railroad  regulation,  with  the 
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exception  of  certain  sections  still  greatly  in  need  of  railroads,  and 
through  which  railroads  had  been  projected,  where  the  people  feared 
that  regulation  might  interfere  with  the  construction  of  new  roads.  The 
considerations  which  influenced  the  abolition  of  the  commission,  and 
which  made  it  possible  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  affairs  at  the  time, 
are  indicated  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  testimony : 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  caused}  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission law  Id  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  One  of  the  causes  was  that  railroad  regulation  was  made  a  party  ques- 
tion in  our  last  State  canvass,  and  another  was  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  railroad 
corporations  to  any  railroad  commission  law.  The  desperate  etlbrts  of  the  companies, 
through  their  officials,  employ^,  agenta,  attorneys,  newspaper  organs,  and  in  the 
legislature,  were  a  powerful  factor  in  brinj^ing  about  the  repeal  of  the  law.  There 
was  also  some  opposition  to  the  law  in  those  localities  where  new  railroads  were 
wanted.  But,  uninfluenced  by  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  my  judgment  is  that  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of  railroad  regulation  by  a  commis- 
sion (Testimony,  p.  1390). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  Tennessee,  the  only  State  in  which  tlio 
commission  system  of  regulation  has  been  abandoned  in  recent  years, 
the  abolition  of  the  commission  wa«  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  rail*. 
roads,  which  were  enabled  to  bring  about  this  result  by  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  circumstances. 

TEXAS. 

No  uniform  method  of  railroad  regulation  has  been  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  reliance  has  thus  far  been  had  upon  such  statutory 
enactments  as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand.  The  general  railroad 
incorporation  act  of  August  15,  1876,  prohibited  the  consolidation  of 
parallel  or  competing  roads,  or  consolidations  with  companies  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  other  States  or  the  United  States,  and  the  legisla 
ture  reserved  the  right  to  regulate  rates.  The  act  of  April  19,  1879, 
limits  freight  charges  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  per  hundred 
miles,  requires  the  charges  on  each  class  and  quantity  of  freight  to  be  uni- 
form, and  makes  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  unjust  discrimination  for 
any  company  to  charge  one  person  a  greater  compensation  than  another 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  of  the  same  class  in  equal  or  greater  quan- 
litfes  for  the  same  or  a  less  distance,  but  for  distances  of  fifty  miles 
or  less  a  charge  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  hundred  may  be  made. 
The  act  of  July  9, 1879,  authorized  the  attorney-general  or  district  or 
county  attorneys  to  institute  proceedings  against  any  railroad  com- 
plained of  as  charging  an.  extortion  ate  rate  or  refusing  to  draw  the  cars 
of  another  company.  B^^  the  act  of  April  14,  1882,  passenger  fares, 
which  had  been  previously  limited  to  five  cents  per  mile,  were  re<luce<l 
to  three  cents  per  mile.  Another  act  passed  at  the  same  session  re- 
pealed all  laws  granting  lands  to  any  corporation  for  the  construction 
of  railroads,  and  another  prohibited  railroads  from  charging  a  greater 
sum  than  the  amount  of  charges  specified  in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  re- 
quired delivery  on  pajnnent  of  such  charges.  An  act  approved  March 
28,  1885,  requires  the  railroads  to  maintain  public  ofiices  in  the  Srate 
where  transfers  of  stock  can  be  made  and  claims  settled,  and  requires 
annual  reports  to  be  made  to  the  comptroller  or  governor. 

An  act  approved  March  27,  1885,  sets  out  that,  on  account  of  the 
stringency  of  the  money  market,  many  railroad  companies  have  failed 
or  will  fail  to  comply  with  the  statutes  requiring  the  completion  of  a 
certain  number  of  miles  of  road  annually,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
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their  corporate  existence,  and  that  no  good  can  result  to  the  State  from 
the  forfeiture  of  their  charters,  wherefore  all  limitations  as  to  time  con- 
tained in  the  statutes  have  been  suspended  until  January  1, 1887. 

UTAH  TERRITORY. 

There  is  no  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  railroad  tariffs  in  force  in 
Utah  Territory,  the  only  laws  on  the  subject  being  those  in  relation  to 
organization,  construction,  &c.,  and  the  rates  to  be  charged  are  not 
limited  by  statute. 

VERMONT. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Vermont  dates  back  to  1856,  when  an 
act  was  passed  providing  for  the  election  biennially  by  the  legislature 
of  a  railroad  commissioner,  whose  salary  was  assessed  upon  the  rail- 
roads. This  system  prevailed  until  1884,  when  the  law  was  so  amended 
as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner  by  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  payment  of  his  salary  by  the  State.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  inquire  i^to  and  report  biennially  to 
the  governor  any  neglect  or  infringement  of  the  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  railroads,  the  physical  condition  of  each  road,  its  financial  manage- 
ment, and  what  further  legal  provisions  should  be  adopted.  He  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  prescribe  the 
returns  to  be  made  by  the  railroads.  He  may  examine  their  books  and 
papers  and  witnesses  under  oath. 

The  general  incorporation  law  authorizes  railroads  to  establish  tolls, 
but  provides  that  the  supreme  court  may,  on  the  application  of  three 
freeholders,  alter  or  reduce  such  tolls,  establish  the  rates  to  be  charged, 
and  give  judgment  to  the  applicants  for  their  costs  and  damages.  The 
act  prohibited  a  greater  charge  for  a  short  distance  than  for  a  longer 
distance  within  the  State. 

A  short  haul'  law  was  approved  November  29,  1882,  which  requires 
the  railroads  to  give  equal  and  reasonable  terms  to  all  and  equal  facili- 
ties of  interchange  to  connecting  roads. 

The  second  section  reads  as  follows : 

2.  Two  or  more  corporations,  whose  roads  connect,  shall  not  charge  or  receive  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  to  any  station  on  the  road  of  either  a  greater  sum  t;han 
is  at  the  time  charged  or  received  for  the  transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quan- 
tity of  freight  from  the  same  original  point  of  departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance on  the  road  of  either  of  them  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  construction  of  this  section  the  sum  charged  or  received  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  shall  include  all  terminal  charges,  pro-^ 
vided  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  the  right  of 
any  railroad  company  to  establish  such  rates  on  freights  shipped  over 
their  line  in  car-load  lots  frpm  points  outside  the  State  to  points  beyond 
the  State  as  may  seem  for  their  best  interests. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  excursion,  mileage, 
and  commutation  passenger  tickets. 

VIEGINIA. 

The  constitution  of  Virginia  (1867)  provides  that  the  credit  of  the 
State  shall  not  be  granted  to  or  in  aid  of  any  corporation,  that  the  State 
shall  not  subscribe  to  or  become  interested  in  the  stock  of  any  corpo- 
ration, and  that  it  shall  not  be  a  party  to  or  become  interested  in  any 
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work  of  iuteriKil  improvement  or  engage  iu  carrying  on  any  such  work, 
otherwise  than  in  the  expenditure  of  grants  to  the  State  of  land  or 
other  property. 

By  an  act  approved  March  31,  1877,  the  general  assembly  provided 
for  the  election  by  that  body  of  a  raifroad  commissioner,  to  hold  office 
for  two  years,  and  be  paid  a  salary  of  $3,000.  The  next  legislature  fixed 
the  salary  at  $2,000.  The  salary  of  the  commissioner  and  his  assist- 
ants, and  the  expenses  of  the  office,  are  assessed  upon  the  railroads  in 
proportion  to  their  gross  income.  The  commissioner  is  given  general 
supervision  of  all  steam  railroads  in  the  State,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  "ex- 
amine the  same,  and  keep  himself  informed  as  to  their  physical  condi- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  operated,  with  reference  to  the 
security  and  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  the  compliance  of  the 
several  corporations  with  the  provisions  of  their  charters,  and  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth."    The  next  sections  provide  that— 

3.  WheneveT,  in  the  judgment  of  the  railroad  commissioner,  it  sbaU  appear  that 
any  such  corporation  has  violated  any  laws,  or  neglected  in  any  respect  or  particu- 
lar to  comply  with  the  terms  of  its  charter  or  with  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in  regard  to  the  connections  with  other  railroads, 
the  rates  of  toU,  and  the  time  schedule,  he  shall  give  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  to 
such  corporation ;  and  if  the  violation  or  neglect  is  continued  after  such  notice,  the 
commissioner  shall  make  report  of  the  facts  to  the  board  of  public  works ;  and  such 
board  shall,  if  upon  inquiry  into  such  facts  it  deems  it  proper  or  necessary,  direct  the 
said  commissioner  to  make  apphcation  to  a  circuit  court,  or  a  judge  thereof  in  vaca- 
tioD,  for  an  injunction 'to  restrain  the  company  complained  of  from  further  continu- 
ing to  violate  the  law  or  the  terms  of  its  charter. 

4.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  railroad  commissioner,  it  shall  appear  that 
repairs  are  necessary,  upon  any  such  railroad,  or  that  any  addition  to  the  rolling 
stock,  or  any  enlargement  of  or  improvement  in  the  stations  or  station-houses,  or  any 
modificalUM  in  the  rates  of  fare  for  tranepor  ting  freight  or  passengers,  or  any  change  in 
the  mode  of  operating  the  road  and  conducting  its  business,  is  reas  enable  and  ex- 
pedient in  order  to  promote  the  security,  convenience,  and  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  shall  give  information  in  writing  to  the  corporation  of  the  improvements  and 
changes  which  he  adjudges  to  be  proper ;  and  if  the  saicf  company  shall  fail,  within 
sixty  days,  to  adt^t  the  requirements  of  said  commissioner,  he  shall  make  report 
thereof  to  the  board  of  public  works,  for  such  action  as  it  may  deem  expedient. 

The  commissioner  is  required  to  investigate  the  causes  of  accidents 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  life,  and  also  to  examine  the  physical  condition 
and  operation  of  any  railroad  upon  the  complaint  and  application  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  or  council  of  any  city  or  town,  or  trustees  of 
any  town,  or  the  judge  of  any  county  court.  If  he  shall  adjudge  the 
complaint  well  founded,  he  shalliqform  the  corporation  of  his  ^judi- 
cation, and  should  the  company  fail  within  sixty  days  to  remove  the 
cause  of  complaint  he  shall  make  report  to  the  board  of  public  works, 
tor  such  action  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  The  railroads  are  required 
to  furnish  the  commissioner  with  any  information  required  by  him  upon 
request,  and  to  make  annual  reports.  The  commissioner  is  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  of  his  doings,  including  such 
statements,  facts,  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual  working 
of  the  system  of  railroad  transportation  in  its  bearing  upon  the  busi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  with  such  suggestions  as  to 
the  general  railroad  policy  of  the  commonwealth,  or  as  to  the  condition 
or  conduct  of  any  railroad  corporation,  as  may  seem  to  him  appropriate. 

An  act  approved  March  28,  1879,  requires  the  commissioner  to  cause 
to  be  posted  at  each  depot  such  portions  of  the  statutes  regulating  the 
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tolls  of  railroad  corporatioDS  and  otherwise  prescribing  their  duties  as 
he  way  deem  proper,  with  such  explanations  and  suggestions  as  will 
iuforni  the  public  of  tbeir  rights  under  such  statutes,  and  will  best  en- 
able any  person  who  may  complain  of  any  violation  of  such  statutes  to 
bave  such  violation  properly  inquired  into  and  punished. 

An  act  approved  April  2,  1879,  requires  steamboat,  canal,  and  rail- 
road companies  doing  the  business  of  a  common  carrier  within  the 
State  to  furnish  the  owner  or  consignee  of  any  freight  shipped  or  trans- 
ported over  its  line,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  a  bill  plainly  stating  the 
ehiss  to  which  such  freight  belongs,  the  weight  thereof,  and  the  rate 
chiirged  for  transporting  the  same.  The  i)enalty  for  failure  or  refusal 
to  deliver  such  bill  when  the  freight  i«  delivered  is  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  freight  charges,  to  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  county  court,  and  the  company  loses  its  right  to  collect  such 
charges.  Officers  or  agents  receiving  freight  charges  without  furnish- 
ing such  bill  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $20. 

At  the  session  of  1883-'84,  the  house  of  delegates  passed  a  bill  sul3- 
stituting  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners  for  the  present  commis- 
sioner, and  changing  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  commission,  but  this 
measure  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate  for  want  of  a  constitutional 
majority,  although  receiving  17  votes  to  10  against  it.  Horace  G.  Mof- 
fett  was  elected  railroad  commissioner  at  this  session,  succeeding 
George  A.  Martin. 

The  present  commissioner  informs  the  committee  that  the  working  of 
the  law  in  Virginia  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  because  the  powers 
of  the  comttiissioner  are  limited,  and  adds: 

I'he  railroad  commissioner  has  only  supervisory  control  over  the  railroads.  None 
of  his  decisions  are  iiual,  and  in  case  of  differences  between  himself  and  the  railroads 
that  cannot  he  adjusted  he  reports  to  the  hoard  of  public  works,  and  that  in  turn 
to  the  legislature.  The  question  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  commissioner  was 
discussed  by  the  last  legislature,  but  nothing  was  done.  The  same  question  wiU 
likely  come  before  the  present  legislature,  now  in  session,  as  a  change  of  some  kind  in 
the  present  law  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  people. 

WASHINGTON  TEEBITOEY. 

In  Washington  Territory  an  act  to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination was  passed  in  1873,  but  this  was  repealed  by  ag  act  ap- 
proved October  18,  1881. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  constitution  of  West  Virginia  (1872)  provides  that  railroad  cor- 
porations doing  business  in  the  Sta>te  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the 
auditor  of  public  accounts  or  some  officer  to  be  designated  by  law. 
Eailroads  are  declared  to  be  public  highways  and  free  to  all  persons  for 
the  transportation  of  their  persons  and  property  thereon,  under  such 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  bylaw;  and  the  legislature  is  required 
to  i)ass  laws,  applicable  to  all  railroad  corporations  in  the  State,  estab- 
lishing reasonable  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freights,  and  providing  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the 
l>revention  of  unjust  discriminations  between  through  and  local  or  way 
freight  and  passenger  tarifts,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  of 
the  public.  The  consolidation  of  parallel  or  competing*  roads,  or  the 
obtaining  control  of  such  road  by  another,  without  the  permission  of 
the  legislature,  is  prohibited. 

The  incorporation  act  enacted  in  1873  prohibited  the  incorporation  of 
aDjr  company  for  the  purpose  of  conncctlug  two  other  roads,  and  thereby 
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abandouiug  as  through  roates  any  city  or  town  which  is  the  terminus 
of  either  or  both  of  said  railroads,  without  the  consent  of  such  city  or 
town.  The  act  declares  void  all  stock  dividends  or  other  fictitious  in- 
crease of  capital  stock  or  indebtedness,  and  is  very  complete  in  the 
usual  general  provisions. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  an  act  was 
passed  December  27, 1873,  to  establish  maximum  rates  and  to  prevent 
unjxist  discrimioations  and  extortion.  This  statute  classified  the  roads 
according  to  their  gi*oss  annual  earnings  per  mile  on  the  following 
basis:  Class  A  included  railroads  earning  $10,000  or  more  per  mile  an- 
nually; Class  B,  roads  earning  from  $8,000  to  $10,000;  Class  C,  from 
$4,000  to  $8,000,  and  Ch^s  D,  less  than  $4,000,  with  a  similar  division 
for  narrow-gauge  roads  based  on  earnings  from  $5,000  down.  A  differ- 
ent scale  of  passenger  rates  for  each  class  was  established,  the  act 
specifying  the  rate  to  be  charged  per  mile  for  any  distance  less  than  50 
miles,  for  distances  between  50  and  100  miles,  and  so  on.  An  elaborate 
classification  of  freights  was  also  incorporated  into  the  act,  specifying 
the  articles  belonging  to  six  diff^erent  classes  and  a  number  of  special 
rates.  For  each  of  these  classes  the  rate  to  be  charged  per  ton  per  mile 
for  distances  not  exceeding  50  miles,  for  distances  between  50  and  100 
miles,  and  so  on,  were  specifically  established.  There  was  a  "short- 
haul"  provision  to  the  effect — 

That  such  railroad  corporation  shall  not  be  permitted  to  charge  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  passengers,  or  either,  a  less  sum  from  one  terminus  of  their  road  to 
the  other  than  from  any  intermediate  station  to  either  terminus  thereof,  nor  a  greater 
um  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 'passengers,  or  either,  from  any  intermediate 
station  to  either  terminus  of  road,  or  from  either  terminns  to  an  intermediate  station, 
or  from  one  intermediate  station  to  another,  than  from  any  intermediate  station  to 
either  terminus,  or  from  dther  terminus  to  any  intermediate  station,  or  from  one  in- 
termediat-e  station  to  another,  where  the  distance  is  loss. 

A-  railroad  *  was  made  liable  to  forfeit  its  franchises  for  any  willful 
violation  of  the  act,  and  penalties  for  its  violation  by  employes  were 
provided. 

This  statute  remains  in  force;  but  that  it  has  not  proved  any  more 
effective  than  the  similar  inflexible  enax^tments  made  in  several  Western 
States  about  the  same  time,  but  since  repealed,  is  indicated  by  the 
statement  of  Governor  E.  W.  Wilson,  jof  West  Virginia,  who  writes  to 
the  committee,  under  date  of  November  21, 1885,  that,  "Our  railroad  act 
of  1873limount8  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  protection  against  discrimina- 
tion, and  is  not  worth  the  time  it  would  take  to  write  out  its  features." 

In  1881  the  house  of  delegates  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
railroad  charges,  the  subject  of  discriminations,  and  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  com- 
mittee reported  the  testimony  taken,  which  indicated  the  existence  of 
discriminations  similar  to  those  complained  of  in  other  States  by  wit- 
nesses who  came  before  this  committee,  but  made  no  formal  report,  and 
no  change  in  the  laws  followed. 

WISCONSIN. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Commissioner  Haugen  (Testimony, 
p.  1341)  that— 

The  Wisconsin  law  provides  in  general  terms  against  discrimination  and  extor- 
tion; not  by  using  the  word  **  discrimination,"  however.  It  provides  that  railroa<ls 
shall  charge  one  person  or  company  no  more  than  any  other  person  or  coq)oratiou  for 
the  same  service.  And  then  afterwards  it  refers  to  the  provision  avS  '*  discrimination." 
The  commission  has  no  absolute  powers. 
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There  is  but  one  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  his 
powers  are  advisory.  If  complaint  is  lodged  with  him  he  is  required  to 
investigate  it,  and,  when  well  founded,  to  report  the  facts  to  the  attor- 
ney-general, who  shall  prosecute,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  the 
ftenefit  of  the  party  aggrieved.  When  complaints  are  made  the  prac- 
tice is  to  call  upon,  the  railroads  to  adjust  them  with  the  shippers. 
Commissioner  n.aigeu,  who  has  been  in  office  three  years,  states  that  but 
fifteen  or  twenty  complaints  as  to  shipments  are  received  in  a  year ;  that 
the  railroads  have  uniformly  adjusted  such  complaints  when  notified  of 
them,  and  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  commission,  in 
1876,  there  has  never  been  a  case  rei)orted  to  the  attorney-general. 

The  commissioner  is  required  to  inspect  the  condition  and  manner  of 
management  of  the  railroads,  and  to  examine  into  their  financial  man- 
agement. Provision  is  also  made  for  securing  returns  of  their  receipts, 
earnings,  and  business.  The  revenue  of  the  State  is  derived  princi- 
pally from  railroads  in  the  shape  of  license  fees  based  upon  their  earn- 
ings, licenses  being  issued  by  the  State  treasurer. 

In  1874,  during  the  "Granger"  agitation,  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
enacted  very  stringent  laws  for  the  regulation  of  railroads,  and  estab- 
lished a  commission  of  three  members.  Within  two  years,  however, 
the  usual  reaction  came,  the  laws  were  amended,  and  the  commission 
reduced  to  one  member.  As  it  now  stands,  the  law  fixes  maximum  rates 
on  two  railroads  in  the  State.  It  applies  to  these  two  by  name,  the  new 
roads  being  built  at  the  time  having  been  exempted  from  the  general 
legislation.  The  commissioner  stated  in  his  examination  that  discrimi- 
nations against  places  were  practiced  by  the  railroads  of  Wisconsin,  but 
that  the  construction  that  has  been  given  the  law  from  the  start  has 
been  that  it  does  not  apply  to  places.  In  his  report  for  1884  the  com- 
missioner says  upon  this  subject : 

Very  few  complaints  as  to  charges  would  be  beard  if  shippers  were  aU  treated  alike, 
and  no  discrimhiation  made  between  places.  The  fixing  of  rates  cannot  at  present 
bo  said  to  rest  on  any  fixed  principle,  nnless  it  be  to  charge  that  rate  which  will  pro- 
duce the  most  revenue  for  the  time  being.  Discriminating  in  favor  of  one  locality  at 
the  expense  of  another  creates  more  dissatisfaction  than  any  other  one  thing  con 
nee  ted  with  railroad  management.  It  is  not  excessive  rates  that  shippers  complain 
of  as  much  as  discrimination.  "It  docs  not  make  so  mnch  difference  to  shippers 
what  the  absolute  rates  are;  the  comparative  rates  are  of  more  importance."  To 
protect  the  small  interests — and  these  are  always  in  the  majority — the  rat^s  per  car- 
load should  be  the  same  to  those  shipping  one  car-load  as  to  those  shipiiiQg  a  thou- 
sand. • 

The  present  method  of  giving  special  rates  to  large  shippers  inevitably  tends  to 
drive  the  small  manufacturer,  the  small  merchant,  the  small  business  man  of  every 
description  out  and  to  throw  business  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  Make  the  car-load 
the  unit  in  freight  values,  and  giv6  all  an  equal  chance.  The  superior  advantage  of 
large  capital  is  all  that  those  doing  a  small  business  can  contend  against,  and  the 
difference  in  rates  may  at  times  exceed  their  profits. 

It  is  difiicult  to  say  what  are  and  what  are  not  reasonable  rates.  Chicago  is  to-day 
favored  at  the  expense  of  cities  to  the  east,  and  all  temtory  tributary  to  Chicago, 
embracing  Wisconsin,  has  to  some  extent  the  benefit  of  the  low  ra'o  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard.  -But  in  many  cases  this  is  more  than  overcome  by  high  local  rates.  As 
railroads  are  originally  built  for  the  local  traffic,  they  might  be  expected  to  nurse  and 
favor  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  carry  competitive  business  at  little  or  no  profit, 
while  local  rates  are  expected  to  make  up  losses  on  through  traffic,  interest  on  bonds 
and  dividends.  This  drives  business  and  manufactures  away  from  the  local  stations 
to  competing  points,  where  the  traffic,  formerly  local  and  enjoyed  by  one  company  at 
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remunerative  rates,  mnst  be  divided  between  several  competitors  at  lets  pacing  or 
non-paying  rates.  This  would  indeed  seem  short-sighted  policy,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  ascribe  any  other  reason  than  the  love  of  conquest.  Would  not  concessions  in  local 
rat«s  tend  to  both  harmony  and  prosperity  f  *  *  *  The  whole  question  of  rates  is 
BO  complicated,  so  many  aud  various  influences  surrounding  it,  that  any  legislation 
for  its  control  should  be  most  carefully  considered.  In  my  opinion  no  more  should 
be  charged  for  the  shorter  than  the  longer  haul  over  the  same  line,  without  special 
cause  showing  necessity  therefor.  But  no  State  legislation  on  ^he  subject  would 
meet  all  requirements,  without  Federal  legislation  of  a  similar  character  to  support  it* 
The  unnecessary  expense  involved  in  building  needless  parallel  lines  does  not  tend  to 
lessen  the  charge  of  transportation,  and  good  sense  would  seem  to  dictate  that  where 
one  road  can  well  do  the  work  required,  no  parallel  line  be  permitted  to  be  built.  It 
takes  less  income  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  one  line  than  on  two ;  and  pro- 
tecting the  original  investment  would  strengthen  the  arguments  for  lower  rates. 

WYOMING  TEBBITOBY. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  appears  to  have  been  no  legislation  re- 
stricting tb^  charges  of  railroad  companies  enacted  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. 


THE  COMPAEATIVE  VOLUME  OF  STATE  AND  INTERSTATE 
TRAFFIC— RETURNS  FROM  LEADING  RAILROADS  SHOW- 
ING  TUEIR  BUSINESS  THUS  DIVIDED. 

The  committee  deemed  it  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  bow  large 
a  portion  of  the  total  traffic  npon  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  was 
interstate  basiness  aud  under  the  control  of  Congress.  It  was  known 
that  the  railroads  had  not  previously  been  called  upon  to  furnish  this 
information,  and  that  their  records  were  not  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to 
supply  it  readily.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  were  absolutely  no  sta- 
tistics upon  which  to  base  eveu  an  estimate  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  State  and  interstate  business,  because  the  returns  of  "  through  "  and 
"  local  "  traffic  afforded  no  criterion  by  which  these  proportions  could 
be  estimated,  it  was  decided  to  at  least  make  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
information.  Letters  were  accordingly  written  to  the  leading  interstate 
roads  asking  for  a  (Statement  of  their  business,  divided  so  as  to  show  the 
proportions  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  which  were  State  and  inter- 
state, both  as  to  volume  of  business  and  earnings,  or  for  the  best  esti- 
mate that  could  be  made  if  exact  figures  could  not  be  given. 

While  no  returns  have  been  received  from  some  companies,  most  of 
them  manifested  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee 
as  far  as  practicable,  and,  as  the  statements  herewith  submitted  show,  a 
number  of  the  companies  forwarded  returns  which  it  required  weeks  of 
labor  to  prepare  and  which  involved  considerable  expense  in  their  com- 
]>ilation. 

From  these  returns  the  percentages  desired  have  been  figured  and  are 
given  in  the  table  which  follows.  While  they  are  not  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  cover  the  railroad  business  of  the  country,  they  are  of  value  as 
indicating  the  extent  of  the  interstate  traffic  upon  each  road,  considered 
by  itself,  and  afford  an  idea,  at  least,  of  the  importance  of  the  interstate 
business  of  the  United  States. 
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Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Saint  Lonis  and  Chicago. 

Cincinnati  Southern  (Cincinnaf  to  New  Orleans).. 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis. 

Di^yton  and  TTnion 

68 
80 
68 
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Indianapolis  and  Saint  Lonis 

48 
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78 
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28 
82 
26 
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47 
54 
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68 

Savannah,  Florida  and  Western 

46 

CharlAfltnn  And  Savannah   

38 

£henandoah  Valley 

44 

Donthem  Pacific  system 

51 

Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Lonis 

93 

Wabash.  Saint  Lonis  and  Pacific 

46 

60 

*AppToximate.    See  statement  following. 


THB  RETURNS  IN  DETAIL. 

Herewith  follow  the  detailed  returns  in  fall,  as  received  firom  each 
road: 

ATOHISONy  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  F£  BAILBOAD. 

J.  F.  Goddard,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6  Bailroad  Company,  in  reply  to  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, said : 

Oar  system,  extending  as  it  does  throngh  nameroos  States  and  TerritorieB,  is  oper- 
ated as  a  whole ;  and  onr  acooaiits  have  not  been  kept  by  States,  or  with  a  view  of 
showing  business  in  that  manner,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  woald  entail  a  very 
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heav3'  additioDnl  expense  to  our  already  numerous  accounts.    I  may  adil  that  the 
ftubject  of  changing  our  present  system  of  accounts  is  under  consideration. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  nothing  to  ba»o  the  information  upon  which  you  dtfsire, 
which  fact  I  much  regret.  I  hope  that  another  season  we  may  be. in  position  to  give 
you  at  hMiRt  an  esti unite  of  the  bnsineHS,  diviilcd  as  you  wish. 

AIL  ANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

D.  L.  Gallup,  auditor  of  the  Atlantic  and  Padific  Railroad  Coinpaiij^, 
writes: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  take  pleasure  in  iuel(>.siug  herewith  statement 
for  the  first  six  months  of  lHtj5,  showing  volume  and  perreutsigos  of  our  interstat'O 
and  within  State  traffic  for  such  months,  also  the  revenue  per  cent.,  all  of  which 
will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  your  committee: 


Freight. 


iDterstato  .,. 
Within  Stato 


Tims. 
56. 912. 86 
15, 121. 18 


Percent. 
79.  (U 
20.  Ill) 


Kevenitu. 

Per  cent. 
8G.  r>i 
l.\.  49 


PaAAcDjrcrs. 


Number. 
I),  l'i5 

5,  'j'ja 


Pit  cfnt. 
C.\ll 

34.81) 


72, 034. 04 


100 


100 


14. 983 


lOU 


Ilo  venue. 

Per  cent. 
87.61 
12.39 

100 


BOSTON   AND  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 


W.  H.  Barnes,  general  manager  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
Company,  forwarded  the  following  estimate  for  the  j'ear  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1885 : 


Stiito  commerce ^ 

IntcrRtati^  commerce 


PaascDgers. 

$1, 9ft8, 777  71 
1.082.48.=>  43 


FieiKUt. 

$1,  715, 108  00 
2,  050.  820  74 


3,071,':C3  14         3,7G:.,928  74 


BOSTON  AND  MAINE  RAILROAD. 

Wm.  J.  Hobbs,  auditor  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Eailroad,  writes: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ^ive  a  correct  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  comiuittee,  hut 
he  estimatcH  that  the  number  of  passengers  carried  to  other  States  v.'oiiM  be,  say,  5  to 
10  per  cent.,  and  the  tons  of  freight  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  buHincHs  of  tlie  road 
is  largely  in  MaH.sachus(;tt8. 

BOSTON  AND  PROVIDENCE  RAILROAD. 

A.  A.  Folsom,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  llailroad 
(Corporation,  stated  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  freight  and  passen- 
ger trafiie  of  that  road  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1884, 
whieh  WSI.S  interstate  was: 

Passengers:  Number  of  passengers,  18  ]>er  cent.;  income,  60  per  cent. 
Freight:  Number  of  tons,  75  per  cent.;  income,  85  per  cent. 

BURLINGTON,   CEDAR  RAPIDS  AND   NORTHERN   RAILWAY. 

J.  C.  Broeksmit,  auditor  of  the  Burlinjiton,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North- 
ern Railway  Companj',  submitted  the  following  statement: 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

Through  tonnage,  from  one  Stato  into  or  through  another,  l,29;i,0lK^  tons;  earnings 
on  same,  $l,5()l,G:il).:U). 
Local  tonnage,  4.^>.3,:t25  tons;  earnings  on  same,  $.^>d(),480.54. 
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PASSBNOER  TRAFFIC 

Through  passeDgen,  ftom  one  State  into  or  through  another,  130,904 ;  earnings  on 
same,  $343,732.99. 
Local  passengers,  419,468 ;  earnings  on  same,  $329,831.61. 

m 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF  GEORGIA. 

W.  F.  Shellman,  trafGc  manager  of  the  Central  Bai]road  and  Bank- 
ing Company  of  Georgia,  submitted  the  following  statement  of  the  local 
and  interstate  .traffic  of  the  roads  named,  operated  by  that  company : 

• 

[Central  Railroad  (Savannah  DivisioD) ;  Central  Railroad  (Atlanta  Diviiiion) ;  Sontfawestem  Bail- 
road  ;  Upson  County.  Bailroad ;  Savannah,  Grifiin  and  North  Alabama  Bailroad ;  Eafaula  and  Clayton 
Bailroad ;  Mont^mery  and  Eafknla  Bailwav ;  Colnmboa  and  Western  Railway ;  Port  Royal  and  An- 
gasta  Railway ;  Angnsta  and  Knoxville  Rauroad.  ] 


Local  fteigbt 

Interstate  freight  . 

Local  jMssage 

Interstate  passage. 


Total 


Tona. 


580,106 
667.328 


1,247,481 


Revenne. 


$1, 621, 701  27 

1,525»&89  00 

812, 363  77 

152, 650  72 


4,112,304  76 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  BAIL.WAY. 

0.  W.  Smith,  general  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
Company,  submitted  the  following: 

The  proportion  of  interstate  traffio  is  aboat  as  follows,  yiz : 
Far  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailway : 

Freight :  83  per  cent,  of  tonnage,  or  84  per  cent,  of  roTenne. 

Passenger :  14  per  cent,  of  travel,  or  55  per  cent,  of  roTenne. 
For  the  Elizabethiown,  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  Railroad : 

Freight :  72  per  cent,  of  tonnage,  or  56  per  cent,  of  reyenne.       . 

Passenger :  35  per  cent,  of  travel^  or  58  per  cent,  of  revenne. 
For  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad: 

Freight :  35  per  cent,  of  tonnage,  or  56  per  cent,  of  reTenne. 

Passenger :  65  per  cent,  of  travel,  or  43  per  cent,  of  revenne. 
These  figures  are  (discarding  decimals)  the  actual  results  firom  a  careful  working 
out  of  one  of  the  largest  traffic  months  this  year. 

OHIOAGK)  AND  ALTON  BAILBOAD. 

Charles  H.  Ghappell,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Bailroad  Company,  in  forwarding  the  statement  furnish^  by  his  com- 
pany, said : . 

This  statement  is  based  upon  the  closest  estimate  we  can  make,  as  we  keep  no  rec- 
ords that  show  our  business  thus  divided. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
figures,  and  in  fact  almost  any  statistics,  are  very  unreliable.  For  instance,  the  busi- 
ness we  report  as  interstate  comprises  tonnage  to  and  from  every  State  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Every  road  over  which  this  business  passes  will  report  this 
identical  tonnage  as  interstate,  thus  multiplying  many  times  the  aotudl  tonnage  that 
should  be  classed  as  through  business. 
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In  explanation  of  the  statement  herewith  printed  Mr.  Ghappell  wrote : 

On  the  C.  and  A.  R.  R.  the  ''  tonnage"  and  **  number  of  passengers  carried,"  inter- 
state in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  are  the  same.  To  illustrate:  A  passenger  from  Chicago 
to  Kansas  City  is  a  passenger  interstate  to  Illinois,  and  the  same  is  again  interstate 
to  Missouri.    Now  let  the  statement  read  as  follows : 


Illinois  local.. 
Interstate  — 
Misaoori  local 


Total. 


Passengers. 


Number. 

1,3)9,376 
248,926 
839,184 


1,907,486 


Percent 

68.88 
18.05 
1&07 


Freight. 


Tom. 
2,403,509 
1,082,544 
112,231 

Percent 
66.80 
30.08 
03.12 

loaoo 


3, 598, 284 


100.00 


Statement  ofpa$8€nger  and  freight  eamingSy  number  of  passengers,  and  tons  of  freight  car- 
ried, dSvided  between  State  and  intcrstaie  traffic,  for  the  year  1884. 


Illinois  local 

Illinois  interstate. 


Total  earnings  in  Illinois 


Missouri  local 

Hissonri  interstate 


Total  earnings  in  Miasonri. 
Grand  total 


Passenger. 


1 

Number.  1  Per  cent. 

1, 819, 876 
248,926 

68.88 
13.05 

1,568.302          81.93 

339,184  1        18.07 
248, 926  1        13. 05 

Earnings.      I  Per  cent 

I 


$1, 103, 327  55 
475, 249  15 


48.43 
20.85 


1,578,576  70 


69.28 


254, 8o7  81  I  11.19 

444, 995  13  i  19. 53 


588,110 


31. 12 


699, 852  44 


30. 72 


1,907,486 


100.00 


2,278,429  14 


100.00 


Illinois  local 

Illinois  interstate. 


Total  oamingft  in  niinois 


Missouri  local 

Missouri  interstate 


Freight. 


Tonnage.     Per  cent       Earnings. 


Per  cent. 


2, 403, 509 
1,082,544 

3, 480. 053 


66.80 
30.08 


$2, 042,  880  46 
2, 252, 105  22 


96. 88  I      4, 294. 985  68 


83.64 
37.08 


70.72 


Total  earnings  in  Missouri . 
Grand  total 


112.231 
1, 082, 544 


3.12 
80.08' 


208, 084  09 
1, 570, 604  84 


1,194,775  1        33.20        1,778,688  93 


3.42 
25.86 


29.28 


8,698,284!      ^^O.OO 


6,078,674  61 


100.00 


CHICAGO  AND  ATLANTIC  RAILWAY. 

Frederick  Broughton,  general  manager  Chicago  and  Atlantic  tlailway 
Company,  forwarded  the  following  statements  signed  by  J.  D.  Kershaw, 
the  auditor:  n 

SUUement  of  volume  and  earnings  of  passenger  traffic  for  year  1884-^85. 


Number.     Reyenue. 


Volume  of  and  revenue  derived  from  traffle  originating  and  ending  in  Ohio. 

Volume  of  and  revenue  derived  from  traflSo  originating  in  and  passing  out  of 

Ohio , 

Volume  of  and  iTvenuo  derived  fropi  traffic  originating  in  and  ending  in  Indiana 
Volume  of  and  revenue  derived  from  traffic  originating  in  and  passing  out  of 

Indiana 

Volume  of  and  revenue  derived  from  tn^c  originating  and  ending  in  Illinois. . 
Volume  of  and  revenue  derived  from  traffic  originating  in  and  passing  out  of 

Illinois , 

Total  passenger  traffic  for  year  ending  June  30, 1885 


$23, 814  22 

157, 940  29 
21.434  50 

21, 632  76 
4, 450  03 

118, 600  59 


210,9301   347,872  39 


I 
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Siatement  of  freight  iraffle  and  eaminfffor  year  1884-^. 


loniuige. 


BeTcnaeu 


Tonnage  of  and  leTonne  derived  ttom  freight  traffic  originating  and  ending 


'onnage< 
in  Ohio 


Tonnage  of  and  revenne  derived  fhnn  flight  traffic  originating  in  uid  pass- 
ing out  of  Ohio 

TonnaiEe  of  and  revenue  derived  from  flight  traffic  originating  and  ending 
in  Indiana 

Tonnage  of  and  revenue  derived  from  flight  traffic  originating  in  and  pass- 
ing out  of  Indiana. 


Tonnage  of  and  revenue  deri-vvd  from  fireight  traffic  originating  and  ending 
Inlmnr 


lois. 


Tonnage  of  and  revenue  derived  ftom  fireight  traffic  originating  in  and  pass- 
ing out  of  Illinois 


Total  tonnage  and  revenue  for  year  ending  June  80,^1886. 


96,777,636 
466,765,396 

S7, 178, 387 

213,677,816 

3,888,849 

961,406.253 


1,801,691,837 


$37,385  81 

378,907  74 

14,144  56 

96.619  96 

1,667  03 

490,020  91 


927,746  01 


OHIOAGO,  BUBLINaTON  AND  QUII^OY  RAILROAD. 

Thomas  J.  Potter,  first  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Eailroad  Company,  submitted  the  following  statement  showing 
the  local  and  interstate  business  handled  by  that  company  during  the 
year  1884 : 

Statement  of  local  and  interetate  hueiness  for  1884  upon  lines  of  Chicago,  Burlington 

and  Quincy  Railroad. 


niinois: 

Fares 

Percent 
Amount. . . . 

Percent 
Iowa: 

Fares 

Percent 
Amount.... 

Percent 
Nebraska: 
Fares  

Percent 
Amount 

Percent 
Colorado : 

Farea 

Percent 
Amount.... 

Percent 
Kansas: 

Fares 

Percent 
Amount. ... 

Percent 


Passenger  business. 


Interstate. 


241,129 

8.8 

1657,894.40 

8L4 

296,3581 
23.6 
$667,480.77 
47.6 

229,017 

26u  2 

$696. 79a  05 

44.1 

29.019 

88.4 

$156,412.21 

94.5 

48,149 

67.8 

$39,060.89 

73.1 


Local 


2,489^636) 
9L2 
$1,485,406.31 
6a6 

967,2471 

m4 

$725,913.80 
52.4 

640.170 

78.8 

$888,849.77 

55.9 

8,808 

U.6 

$9,  lOa  14 

&5 

22,814 

32.2 

$14,38L$7 

26.9 


nUnoia: 

Tons 

Percent 
Amount 

Percent 
Iowa: 

Tons 

Percent 
Amount 

Percent 
Nebraska: 

Tons 

Percent 
Amount 

Percent 
Colorado: 

Tons 

Percent 
Amount 

Percent 
Kansas: 

Tons 

Percent 
Amount.... 

Percent 


SMght  business. 


Interstate. 


1,723,810 
49.4 
$4,775,526121 
65.1 

1,546.420 
81.9 
$4,194,318.81 
85.9 

1,578.539 
84.4 
$3,888,289.36 
84.7 

142,806 

9ao 

$439,829.30 
07.0 

72.048 
96.2 

$54,444.38 
87.4 


LocaL 


1,761,554 

50.6 

$2,568,878.86 

34.9 

841,558 

18.1 

$685,852.66 

14.1 

291,881 

15.6 

$701,424.67 

15.3 

2,861 

2.0 

$13,527.57 

•3.0 

2,995 

3.8 

$7,842.91 

12.6 


GHIOAGO  AND  EASTERN  ILLINOIS  BAILBOAD. 

O.  S.  Lyford,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illi- 
nois Railroad  Company,  gives  'Hhe  approximate  proportion  of  inter- 
state business,  both  freight  and  passenger,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,"  as 
folllo  ws : 


Freigbt  earning  . . . 
Passenger  earnings. 


Total. 


$1,213,148  28 
282,364  54 


Interstate. 


$798, 223  00 
113. 828  CO 
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CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE,  AND  SAINT  PAUL  RAILWAY. 

Joseph  F.  Tucker,  aBsistant  general  manager  of  tlie  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  Saint  Paul  Eailway,  writes  as  follows: 

Our  statistics  are  not,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  they  could  he,  kept  so  that 
a  correct  reply  conld  be  given  to  yonr  inquiry.  This  reply  must  he  considered,  there- 
fore, problematical. 

Should  estimate  two-thirds  freight  tonnage  and  earnings,  one-third  number  of  pas- 
sengers, and  one-half  passenger  earnings  might  fairly  be  pl&ced  under  the  heading  of 
"  interstate." 

CHICAaO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILROAD. 

The  percentages  given  in  the  table  for  this  company  are  simply  an 
approximation  based  upon  the  statement  of  Marvin  Hughitt,  the  gen- 
eral niauager,.as  follows: 

We  have  not  heretofore  kept  our  accounts  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  what  propor- 
tions of  our  earnings  have  been  deriTed  from  **  State ''  as  contra  di'stingnished  from 
''  interstate  "  traffic ;  consequently  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  give  you  the  infor- 
mation you  desire.  However,  I  would  say  the  larger  proportion  of  this  company's 
business  would  be  affected  by  laws  governing  interstate  traffic. 

CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Warren  G.  Purdy,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island 
and  Pacific  Kailway  Company,  submitted  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween the  interstate  and  local  business  ov^r  that  road  : 


Interstate. 


Paseeu^er  traffic : 
Pas8ei])!;er  carried 
Hcvi'Due 

Freiffbt  traffic : 

Tonnage  carried . . 
Revcnae 


Pvruni. 
93.13 
44.62 


Percent 

(i.87 
55.38 


32. 09  j  67. 91 

23.21  76.79 


13y  the  term  "local "  used  above,  is  meant  bosiness  which  originates  and  ends  in  the  same  State,  and 
indndea  oommatation  passenger  business. 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,    SAINT  LOUIS  AND  CHICAGO  RAILWAY. 

M.  E.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Saint  Louis 
and  Chicago  Railway  Company,  submitted  the  following  statement 
showing  the  proportion  of  the  business  of  that  company  that  originated 
and  ended  in  the  same  State  and  that  passed  from  one  State  into  or 
brough  another  for  the  year  ending  with  June,  1885  (estimated) : 
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Slatefnenl  showing  the  proportion  of  business  that  orioivated  and  ended  in  the  same  State, 
and  that  passes  from  one  State  into  or  through  another ^tf or  year  ending  mth  June^  1885 
Ceeiimated), 

FREIGHT. 


• 

Ohio. 

• 

Indiana. 

• 

Weight. 

Tons  car- 
ried 1  mile. 

Beveiine. 

Weight. 

Tons  car- 
ried 1  mile. 

Revenne. 

Business  tibat  origi- 
nated and  endedin 
the  same  State 

BuainesB  that  passes 
from  one  State  in- 
to or  through  an- 
other  

46.163.211 

1,860,000 
20,550,000 

$24.  *iri  88 
174, 115  29 

334.697,600 

13. 280, 000 
120, 608, 590 

$197, 540  73 
976,468  70 

Total 

22,410,000         198,389  17 

133. 888, 590 

1, 174, 009  43 

Illinois. 

Total. 

• 

Weight. 

Tons  car- 
ried 1  mile. 

Revenue. 

Weight. 

Tons  car- 
ried 1  mile. 

Revenae. 

Business  that  origi  < 
nstedand  ended  in 
the  same  State 

Business  that  passes 
from  one  State  in- 
to or  through  an- 
other ^Tr,r--.,.... 

63,477,100 

2,460,000 
15, 850, 000 

$34,252  45 
136, 468  32 

444, 337, 911 
2, 440, 987, 799 

• 

17, 600, 000 
157, 008, 590 

$256, 067  06 
L  287. 052  31 

... 

Total 

18, 310, 000 

170, 711)  77 

2, 885, 325, 710 

174, 608. 590 

1,543,119  37 

PASSENGER. 


Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Pasaengers. 

28,500 

Passengers 

carried  1 

mile. 

Revenae. 

Passengers. 

Passengers 

carried  1 

mile. 

Kevenae. 

Business  that  origi- 
nated and  ended  in 
the  same  State.. 

Business  that  passed 
fh>m     one    State 
into    or    through 
another 

2,400,000 
2.580.000 

$55,175  00 

Sft  200  00 

746,923 

14, 850, 000 
11,714,758 

$343,926  43 
251,966  92 

.     . 

Total 

4,980,000 

113,375  00 

26,564,758 

595,893  35 

t 

Illinois. 

Total. 

Passengers. 

Passengers 

carried  1 

mile. 

Revenue. 

Passengers. 

Passengers 

carried  1 

mile. 

Revenue. 

Business  that  origi- 
nated and  ended 

'    in  the  same  State  . 

Business  that  passed 
from     one     State 
into    or    through 
another 

7,500 

• 

1,250,000 
2, 950. 000 

$23,850  00 
62,500  00 

782,923 
181.965 

18, 500, 000 

17  94A  7f5R 

$422,051  43 
372.666  92 

Total 

4. 200, 000 

86,850  00 

961,888 

35, 744, 758 

795, 618  35 
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CINCINNATI  AND  SPSINOPIELD  EAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Statement  showing  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  originating  and  terminating  in  each  Slate 

and  the  interstate  traffic  far  the  year  1884. 


• 

Freight. 

Pasaenger. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Beyenue. 

Per 
cent. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Per 

cent 

Rerenue. 

Per 
cent. 

Ohio 

503.181 
342,501 

50.5 
40.5 

$230,440  62 
261, 064  10 

46.8 
53.2 

751.734 
32,957 

05u8 
4.2 

9320,066  82 
45,424  81 

87.9 

Interstate 

12.1 

Total 

845,682 

100.0 

m 

402, 413  72 

100.0 

784.601 

100.0 

875.411  63 

loao 

CINCINNATI  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

President  Frank  S.  Bond  furnished  the  following  st-atements  cover- 
ing the  business  of  his  lines  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans,  and 
wrote  as  follows  concerning  them  : 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  furnish  the  information  asked  for,  but  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time  to  do  this  properly,  and  it  would  necessarily  be  at  a  very  consid- 
erable expense  to  our  companies,  as  it  would  require  the  services  of  additional  clerks, 
our  regular  force  not  having  the  time  to  devote  to  the  work. 

But  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  you  early  information  I  have  had  our  people  make  up  a 
statement  showing  separately  the  State  and  interstate  traffic  of  three  of  our  lines,  t.  e., 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  (Cincinnati  Southern),  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  336  miles,  extending  into  or  through  three 
States ;  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Meridian,  Miss  , 
295  miles,  extending  into  or  through  four  States ;  and  the  New  Orleans  and  North- 
eastern Railroad,  from  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  196  miles,  extending 
into  or  through  two  States. 

This  statement  is  made  to  cover  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
1884,  which  are  three  full  average  months,  and  they  show  as  follows : 

rCinoinnAti,  New  Orleans  and  Texaa  Paciflo  RaUway  (Clnoinnati  Southern),  from  Cinoinnati,  Ohio, 

to  Chattanooffa,  Tenn.,  886  milee.] 


Freijdit  traffic : 

Number  of  tona  transported  — 

Freight  revenue 

Paseenger  traffic : 

Number  of  pasoengera  carried.. 

Passenger  rerenne 

Express,  classed  as  interstate 

Mail,  classed  as  interstate 

Misoellaneoas,  classed  as  interstate 
Total  revenue  for  836  miles 


State. 


71,345 
168,887 

04.402 
$46,350 


$110,237 


Interstate^ 


178.481 
$431,.802 

.16.844 

$120,288 

$12, 130 

$14, 169 

$708 

$570,187 


The  two  amoimts  aggregating  for  three  months,  1689,423. 
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For  the  Alabama  Oreat  Soathem  Bailway,  extending  firom  Chattanooga^  Tenn.,  to  Meridian,  Mim., 

205  miles.] 


Freight  traffic: 

Number  of  tons  transported  . . . . 

Freight  revenue 

Passenger  traffic : 

Number  of  passengers  carried . . 

Passen  ger  revenue 

£x]^re8S,  classed  as  interstate 

Mail,  classed  as  interstate 

MisceUoneouB,  classed  ae  interstate 
Total  revenue  for  295  miles 


State. 


15,992 
$23,609 

38,766 
128,679 


$52,188 


Interstate. 


161,727 
$244,534 

20, 044 

$52. 709 

$4,229 

$7,944 

$458 

$309,874 


The  two  amounts  aggregating  for  three  months,  $362,062. 

[For  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  extending  from  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  New  Orleans, 

La.,  196  miles,  a  new  road  opened  for  through  traffic  that  year.] 


Frefght  traffic: 

Number  of  tons  transported — 

Freight  revenue 

Passenger  traffic : 

Number  of  passengers  carried  . . 

Passenger  revenue 

Express,  classed  as  interstate 

Msdl,  classed  as  interstate 

Misoellaneons,  classed  as  interstate 
Total  revenue  for  196  miles 


State. 


4,266 
$11, 244 

16, 045 
$11,852 


$23,096 


Interstate. 


84,935 
$199,045 

11,  512 
$33. 195 
$2, 341 
$3,306 
~$:!08 
$238,156 


The  two  amounts  aggregating  for  three  months,  |261,251. 

A  recapitulation  of  these  statements  shows,  on  the  three  roads,  with  an  aggregate 
mileage  of  827  miles,  extending  from  Cinoinnati,  Ohio,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  the 
following : 


Number  of  tons  of  freight  transported  was 

Freight  revenue  was 

Number  of  passengers  carried 

Passenger  revenue  was '. 

Expiess,  asaumea  to  be  all  interstate 

Mail,  assumed  to  be  all  interstate 

Miscellaneous,  assumed  to  be  all  interstate 


Total  revenue 


State. 


91,878 
$98,639 
149, 213 
$86,881 


$185. 521 


Interstate. 


425, 143 

$875,881 

87,400 

$206,193 

$18,699 

$25,479 

$1,464 


$1,127,216 


Total 


516. 716 
$974,020 

236, 618 
$293, 074 

$18,699 

$25,479 
$1,464 


$1,812,739 


The  figures  are  for  three  months,  Octoher,  November,  and  December,  1884,  and  if 
multiplied  by  four  will  very  accurately  represent  the  business  of  the  line  for  twelve 
months. 

I  will  add  that  the  statements  do  not  include  transportation  of  fael  or  material  for 
use  of  the  railway  companies ;  only  commercial  business  proper. 

They  show  that  for  827  miles  of  what  is  practically  a  north  and  south  road  extend- 
ing from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gross,  revenue  was  at  tbe  rate  of 
16,349  per  mile  per  annum,  of  which  $897  per  mile,  or  14.13  per  cent.,  was  from  domes- 
tic trade  or  traffic  originating  in  one  State  and  confined  within  the  territoral  limits 
of  the  same  State,  and  $5,452  per  mile,  or  5.87  per  cent.,  was  from  interstate  traffic 
that  originated  in  one  State  and  was  transported  into  or  through  one  or  more  other 
States. 

These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  the  need  of  a  proper  law  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  regulation  and  for  the  protection,  while  in  transit,  of  this  large  volume 
of  interstate  traffic  that  State  legislation  cannot  be  made  to  coyer,  as  in  Congress 
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aloDO  is  vested  the  power  aoder  the  Gk>n8titation  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  seyeral  States." 

It  is  evident  that  some  legislation  is  required  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  also 
of  the  railway  companies,  and  I  hope  your  committee  will  be  successful  in  formulat- 
ing such  a  bill  <a8  will  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  all. 

CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS,  CINCINNATI  AND  INDIANAPOLIS  BAILWAY'. 

General  J.  H.  Devereux,  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Colambiis,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis  Eailway,  submitted,  for  the  Information  of  the 
committee,  the  following  statements,  viz :  (1)  The  Cleveland,  Columbus. 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Bailway,  (2)  Cincinnati  and  Springfield 
Eailway,  (3)  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Bailway,  (4)  Dayton  and 
Union  Bailway,  showing,  respectively,  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
originating  and  terminating  in  each  State  and  the  interstate  traffic 
upon  each  of  said  roads  for  the  year  1884. 

In  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  statements  were  to  be 
prepared,  GeneraLDevereux  wrote : 

Kailroad  accounts  as  kept  do  not  furnish  or  remotely  indicate  the  value  and  amount 
of  interstate  tonnage.  It  would  occupy  the  entire  time  of  sixty  men  for  a  month  to 
examine  the  separate  way-hills  for  our  freight  figures  in  the  matter  in  seeking  close 
results,  and  such  proceeding  would  be  impracticable.  But  we  can  make  an  approxi- 
mate showing,  and  one  coming  very  near  the  actual  facts,  by  selecting  two  months 
of  the  calendar  year,  viz,  May  and  November,  and  from  their  operation  average  the 
year's  amount  of  interstate  traffic  in  tonnage  and  revenue.  I  am  sure  no  other  plan 
would  come  nearer  the  truth  in  securing  the  information  for  your  committee. 

Our  situation  in  this  matter  is  neither  peculiar  nor  exceptionable.  No  other  railway 
can  specificaUy  furnish  such  information,  nor  in  obtaining  it,  approximate  more 
nearly  to  accuracy  of  result  than  will  be  found  in  the  report  to  follow  this. 

Following  are  the  statements  referred  to,  which  were  certified  to  by 
P.  A.  Hewitt,  the  auditor : 

statement  showing  the  freight  and  ptuaenger  traffic  of  the  Cleveland,  Ck}lumhu8,  Cincinnati 
and  IndianapoUs  Railway  Company  originating  and  temdnaUng  in  each  State  and  the 
interstate  traffic  for  the  year  1884. 


Freight 

Passenger. 

Tons. 

Per 
cent. 

Bevenue. 

Per 
cent. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Per 
cent 

Bevenae. 

Per 
cent 

Ohio 

010,943 

68.086 

1.868,763 

8&8 

2.9 

5&8 

$926,945  35 

65,490  70 

1. 526, 437  19 

36.8 

2.6 

60.6 

595,102 
234,662 
108,883 

63.4 
25.0 
1L6 

$482,996  41 
130,418  03 
286,020  22 

53.7 

TndianA ....  - 

14.6 

Interstate  > 

31.8 

Total 

2,347,792 

100.0 

2,518,873  24 

100.0 

938,647 

100.0 

899,434  66 

100.0 

Statement  showing  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  Dayton  and  Union  Bailway 
Company^  originating  and  terminating  in  each  State  and  the  inter-State  traffic  for  the  year 
1864. 


Freight 

Passenger. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Bevenae. 

Per 
cent 

Passen* 
gers. 

Per 

cent 

Berenne. 

Per 
cent 

Ohio  

54,060 
64,754 

45.5 
54.5 

$41, 273  52 
26. 722  89 

60.7 
89.8 

122.079 
6,290 

05.1 
4.9 

$57,580  29 
5,764  36 

00  0 

Interstate 

9.1 

Total 

118.814 

100.0 

67,995  91 

100.0 

128,360 

loao 

63,344  65 

100.0 
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iSiiUcment  showing  the  freight  and  fiavtfcngtr  iraffie  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Samt  Louis 
Hallway  Compqny  originating  and  terminating  in  each  State  and  the  interstate  traffic 
for  the  year  IH^. 


Freight 

Passenger. 

1 

Tons. 

Pep 
cent. 

Bevenne. 

IVr 
cent. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Per 
cent. 

Bevenne. 

Per 
oent. 

IndianA '..... 

131.684 

199,797 

1, 182, 132 

8.7 
13.2 
78.1 

$84. 202  88 

152. 367  12 

1,099,983  70 

6.3 
11.4 
82.3 

129,491 
327.704 
110, 750 

22.8 
57.7 
19.5 

$62,278  29 
158.949  07 
243,536  01 

13.4 

Illinois 

84.2 

Inturstate 

52.4 

Total 

.  1,513,613 

100.0 

1,336,553  70      100.0 

1 

567,945 

100.0 

464,763  87 

100.0 

DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 

J.  White  Sprong,  comptroller,  famished  the  following  statement  of 
the  through  and  local  business  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1885, 
of  the  l^orthern  Eailroad  Department  of  the  Delaware  and  Hadson 
Canal  Company: 


AH>any  and  Sutqtuhanna 
BaUroaa. 

Knmber  passengers  carried. 

Namber  passengers  carried 
one  mile ...» 

Kamber  tons  fireight  car- 
ried  

Kamber  tons  freight  car- 
ried one  mile 


Benttelaer  and   Saratoga 
RaSLroad, 

Number  passengers  carried. 

Number  passengers  carried 
one  mile 

Nnmber  tons  freight  car- 
ried  

Number  tons  freight  car- 
ried one  mile 


New  York  and  Canada  JSai^ 
road. 

Nnmber  passengers  carried . 

Number  passengers  carried 
one  mile , .  - . 

Nnmber  tons  freight  car- 
ried  

Number  tons  freigh.  car- 
lied  one  mile 


Throngh. 


Nnmber. 


21,541 

2,490,821 

675,054 

02,194.944 


80.806 

3. 679, 887 

280,886 

0,736.072 

80,322 
2,673,698 

38,502 
4,019,166 


Earnings. 


$41,311  59 


418,479  54 


100,057  26 


126,851  08 


76, 195  72 


87,413  87 


LooaL 


TotaL 


Nnmber. 


618,204 

12,902,271 

1,411,109 

115,721,870 


-- 


Bamings. 


$3f9,896  91 


1,948,408 
27, 087, 148 

1,050,827 
52,241,207 

121,184 

4,355,783 

895^729 

24,810,899 


1,183,807  80 


710,488  69 


1,020.003  42 


140,772  19 


320,142  09 


Nnmber. 


639,745 

15,402,092 

2,087,068 

207.916,814 


Burnings. 


$371,208  50 


2,029,209 
80,766,535 

1,381,713 
61,978^179 

161,506 

7,029,491 

484,281 

28,880,066 


1,601,786  84 


$810,548  95 


1,146,854  60 


216,967  91 


857,555  96 


Through  buBiness,  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  other  States ;  local  bnsiness, 
originating  and  terminating  in  State  of  New  York. 
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DENYEB  AND  BIO  GBANDE  BAILWAT. 

W.  S.  Jackson,  receiver  of  the  Denver  and  Eio  Grande  Bailway,  in 
forwarding  the  statement  prepared  by  the  auditor,  E.  B.  Mnrphy,  said 
that  it  embodied  the  best  information  they  possessed,  aud  added : 

It  is  necessarily  estimated  in  part,  as  we  doa't  keep  a  separate  record  and  could 
not  now  pick  out  the  information  except  at  great  expense.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  better  results  could  be  given  than  Mr.  Murphy's  letter  contains,  at  any  expense, 
since  our  data  were  not  based  on  any  expectation  of  such  information  ever  being  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Murphy^s  letter  herewith  follows : 

Beferring  to  information  asked  for  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce : 

We  do  not  keep  up  this  information. 

The  most  oarefol  estimate  I  can  make  without  considerable  expense,  I  Aimish 
below: 


VrtAghL 

Pasaengera. 

Tona. 

Tona  1  mile. 

Groea  earn- 
inga. 

Paasengeia. 

Paaaangara 
ImJle. 

Groaa  earn- 
inga. 

Local  to  Colorado. . . 
Intontato 

806,309 
197, 367 

07,337,831 
38.155,593 

$8,008,072  04 
929,794  81 

197,436 
36, 612 

15u079,2eo 
8.280,030 

$752,687  20 
271, 181  77 

Total 

1,003,666 

135,493,424 

4,027,866  86 

234,048 

23,360,190 

1,023,768  97 

The  above  earnings  and  statistics  are  for  the  period  July  12,  1884,  to  June  30, 1885. 
DENTER  AND  BIO  GBANDE  WESTEBN  BAILWAY. 

D.  O.  Dodge,  manager  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Western  Bail- 
way,  writes  as  follows: 

From  an  estimate  of  our  freight  and  paaaenger  trafl9c,  I  find  that  of  the  freight 
business  the  local  or  ''State"  will  average  62  per  cent.,  and  interstate  38  per  cent. 
Of  the  passenger,  local  or  *'  State"  is  15  per  cent.,  and  interstate  85  per  cent. 


FITCHBUBO  BAILBOAD. 

John  Adams,  general  superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg  Bailroad 
Company,  forwarded  the  following  statement: 

Total  passengers  carried  year  ending  September  30, 1884 3, 542, 936 

Estimated  number  to  and  from  other  States 123,955 

Gross  income  from  passefiger  business $992,441  36 

Estimated  income  from  passengers  to  and  from  other  States 186, 493  OG 

^  Total  tons  of  freight  hauled  year  ending  September  30,  1885 2,112,155 

Estimated  number  of  tons  to  and  from  other  States 1,343,366 

Qross  income  from  freight  business $1,775,247  76 

Estimated  income  from  freight  to  and  from  other  States 978, 823  16 
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ILLINOI8  CENTRAL  RAIL.ROAX>. 

J.  C.  Clarke,  presideot  of  the  IlIiDois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
submitted  the  followiDg  statement,  showing  the  company's  business  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  both  local  and  interstate,  and  said : 

To  give  yoa  a  similar  statemeDt  for  the  otber  States  that  this  company's  lines  ran 
throngh,  viz,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  and  I  imagine  this  statement  will  answer  aU  the  pur- 
poses of  the  committee : 

Statement  showing  freight  and  passenger  Imsiness  in  lUinois — local  to  the  States  tntorstoftf^ 

and  total. 


Interstate. 
Local 

*    Total 


Treight 


Tons. 


1,004,800 
1,926^027 


2,830,827 


Banings. 


$1,186,600  00 
2,828,188  78 


3,518,098  78 


Paoaengor. 


Knmber  of 
paasengers. 


Earninga. 


180,607 
3,791,002 


3,971,650 


$888,780  76 
1,048,736  75 


1,437,616  61 


At  the  request  of  the  committee,  however,  Mr.  Clarke  had  the  fol- 
lowing statement  prepared,  showing  approximately  the  entire  inter- 
state and  local  business  of  the  company,  and  said  it  was  the  best  he 
could  do: 

Statement  showing  frdghi  and  passenger  business,  whole  line,  1884,  local  to  the  Stats,  in- 

tertiaUf  and  total. 


Intentate.. 
Local 

Total 


Freight. 


Tons. 


1,827,776 
3,136^827 


8, 858;  703 


Eaminga. 


$4, 853, 548  84 
8,048,483  78 


7,802,042  62 


Paaaangar. 


No.  ofpas- 
seDgers. 


384^476 
4,463,664 


4,848,140 


KarningB. 


$1,083,10182 
1,666,887  87 


2,74^888  78 


INDIANA,  BLOOMINGTON  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

C.  E.  Henderson,  general  manager  of  the  Indiana,  Bloomington  and 
Western  Railway,  stated  that  it  would  be  '*  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
give  the  information  desired  without  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  as  we  do  not  keep  our  accounts  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  read- 
ily give  the  information." 

KANSAS  OITY,  FORT  SCOTT  AND  CUTLF  RAILROAD. 


(George  H.  Nettleton,  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  Oity,  Fort  Scott 
and  Gulf  Bailroad  Company,  submitted  the  following  statements  as  to 
the  business  of  that  company  for  the  year  1884 : 
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(1)  Kansas  City,  Fart  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad. 
Freight: 

Interstate  tooDage tons..  954,859 

EarDings  on  interstate  tonnage |1, 212, 529  59 

State  looal  tonnage tons..  210,749 

Earnings  on  local  tonnage $386,788  65 

Passenger : 

Number  of  interstate  passengers  carried 225,385 

Earnings  on  interstate  passenger  bnsiness |392,406  43 

Nnmber  of  State  local  passengers 383,832 

Earnings  on  State  local  passenger  business |175, 204  55 

(2)  Kansas  City,  SpHngflM  and  Memphis  Bailroad, 
Freight : 

Interstate  tonnage tons..  313,177 

Earnings  on  interstate  tonnage.... , $736,562  15 

State  local  tonnage ^.tons..  135,138 

Earnings  on  local  tonnage.... 1220,578  80 

Passenger : 

Number  of  interstate  passengers  earned 40,067 

Earnings  on  interstate  passenger  business $137,385  06 

Number  of  State  local  passengers 383,832 

Earnings  on  State  local  passenger  business $73, 313  99 

The  details  of  the  foregoing  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  papers. 

Statement  of  interstate  and  local  freight  traffic  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the  total,  for  the  year  1884,  tonnage  and 
revenue. 


DITKBBTATB. 

From  Kbhsm  to  MiBSoari 

From  Misftonri  to  Kansas 

From  Kansas  to  Kansas  throngh  Miaaooil.... 
From  Hissouri  to  Missoori  through  Kanaaa  .. 

Total  interstate 

BTATB  LOCAL. 

From  Kansas  to  Kansas 

From  Kissonrl  to  Missouxi 

Total  local 

Total 


Tons. 


371,421 

163,085 

14,180 

406,173 


054,859 


150.063 
60,606 


210,749 


1,165,608 


Bevenne. 


$463, 641  82 

248. 277  86 

0. 085  72 

401, 024  10 


1, 212, 529  50 


285,371  46 
101,417  19 


386,788  65 


1, 500, 818  24 


PBBCBNTAGBS. 


Tonnage. 

BeTenue. 

nmBSTATB. 

Kansas  to  Missoarl  and  M^ fitoiirl  to  Kannaa 

Pereent. 
45.86 
86w06 

Percent. 
44.51 

Kansas  to  Kai^aas  through  Mlssoari,  and  Missouri  to  Hiasonrl  through  Kansas. 

31.30 

Total  Interstate,  or  all  trafflo  from  one  State  to  the  other  and  from  each 
State  to  the  same  Sti^te  tbrouirh  the  other  .r ,.«r , 

8L92 

iao8 

75.81 

8TATB  LOCAL. 

T/m*a1  ti> Kansas  and  local  to  Missouri ....r r...,r 

24.19 

Total ." 

100.00 

100.00 
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Statement  of  interstate  and  local  paseenger  traffic  of  the  Kaneae  CUyf  Fori  Scott  and  QvXf 
Railroad  Company,  and  ike  percentage  of  each  to  ike  total,  for  ike  year  1884,  paseengere 
and  revenue. 


JTrom  Kansas  to  Missouri 

From  Missoari  to  Kansas 

From  Kansas  to  Kansas  thiongh  Hissomi. . . . 
'From  Missoari  to  Missoari  through  Kansai . . 

Total  interstate 

BTAIB  LOCAL. 

From  Ksnsaa  to  Kansas  — 

From  Missoari  to  Missoari , 

Totsllooal 

•     Totsl 


90,760 

06,642 

7.479 

28,614 


226,886 


261,007 
122,826 


883,882 


609,217 


BoTenae. 


$113,311  68 

189. 142  51 

9,282  JO 

180, 6M)  14 


892,400  43 


128.670  83 
46^683  72 


178,204  66 


667,610  96 


PJEBCSKTAGXa 


• 

PMMOgers. 

Bevwiae. 

HmCTAXB. 
Kansim  to  Mf^monrl  ^.-oA  Missouri  to  Kansae  .......... .\ .....'  ^ . . 

P^eent 
8L07 
&98 

44.48 

Kansas  to  Kansaa  through  Missouri,  and  Missoari  to  Missouri  through  Kanaaa. 

24.66 

Total  interstate,  or  all  traffic  from  one  State  to  the  other  and  from  eaoh 
State  to  the  same  State  throuffh  the  other 

87.00 
68.00 

60LIS 

0TATB  LOCAL. 

TrfMml  to  Kansas  and  1a<^  to  Missouri 

80.87 

Total 

lOOLOO 

IOOlOO 

Statement  of  interstate  and  local  freight  traffic  of  ike  Kansas  COy,  Spring/Md  and  Mem^ 
phis  Railroad  Company,  and  ihe  percentage  of  moA  to  ike  UM,  for  ike  year  1884,  Urn- 
nage  and  revenue. 


From  Missouri  to  Arkansas 

From  Arkansas  to  Missouri 

From  Arkansas  to  Tennessee 

From  Tennessee  to  Arkansas 

From  Missoari  to  Tennessee,  through  Arkansas 
From  Tennessee  to  Missouri,  through  Arkansas 

Totsl  interstate 

0TATBLOCAU 

From  Missouri  to  Missouri 

From  Arkansas  to  Arkamaas 

TotslhrnJ 

Total 


21,196 
98»602 
26^607 
11,616 
129,186 
26,121 


818,177 


137,121 
8,017 


186^188 


448^815 


$42,890  92 

162,720  14 

42, 878  12 

82,190  31 

859,920  89 

96*461  77 


786,562  16 


206,^248  93 
16,829  87 


220,578  80 


967,140  96 
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Slatemtmi  of  kUerstaie  and  local  freight  traffic  of  ths  Kaiwu  City,  Springfield  and  Mem- 

pkie  Bailrond  Companyy  ^«.— Continaed. 

PEBOEKTAGES. 


Tonnage. 

BoTenae. 

IllTBBflTAnL 

• 

MiMonri  to  ArkuuHM  nnd  A  rlrnniyifi  to  Miimotui 

PercmU,. 

2&72 

a  51 

34.03 

Per  cent. 
21.43 

7.84 

Hiaaonri  to  Teukeaoee  and  Tenneaaeo  to  Miaaouri,  throagh  Arkansaa 

47.68 

Total  intentate 

69.88 
8ai4 

76l96 

BTATBIXMAL. 

Looal  to  Miaaonri  and  local  to  Arkanaaa 

28.05 

100.00 

100.00 

Statement  of  interstate  and  local paaeenger  traffic  ef  t\t  Ka%9aM  City,  Springfield  and  Mem- 
phis Railroad  Company ,  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the  totals  for  ike  year  1884,  imimvii- 
gere  and  revenne. 


From  Miaaonri  to  Arkanaaa 

From  Arkanaaa  to  Miaaonri , 

From  Arkanaaa  to  Tenneaaee j 

From  Tenneaaee  to  Arkanaaa , 

From  Miaaonri  to  Tenneaaee  through  Arkanaaa 
From  Tenneaaee  to  Miaaoari  throagh  Arkanaaa 


Total  interatate. 


BTAim  LOOAIi 


From  Miaaoari  to  Miaaonri .. . 
From  ArkaiMiaa  to  Arkanaaa. 


Total  local. 
TMO. 


Paaaengera. 

Bevenne. 

6,906 
6,488 
8,603 
9,166 
6,121 
4,898 

$18,166  62 
20,602  18 
12,892  82 
14, 643  91 
86,200  29 
84,890  74 

40,067 

187.886  06 

40,068 
84,026 

6^782  61 
17.68148 

88».079 

78,813  99 

123,146 

210,699  05 

FXBOENTAGB& 


Pnaangcn 

Berenne. 

iffif^nn*^  t^  Ar^^p^Mur  ^pd  Arkanaaa  to  Miaaoari  . , , 

10.07 

14.84 

&18 

1&44 

ArkantM  to  Tenneatee  and  ^i^nniwHW  to  Arkannan u              .  u  u . 

laos 

^\Mm^^  *M^  T«i^^.^  »^A  fr^^^jj^  1^  Mfwmrf.  thrrmgh  Arkannaa 

88.74 

Total  interatate 

82.54 
07.46 

66.80 

CTATB  LOCAL. 

Lot^i fo Mlmoari  and Imml  to  Arkanaaa .....u. .. 

84.80 

lOOLOO 

100.00 

LAKE  ERIE  AND  TUTESTEBN  RAILWAY. 

A.  J.  Gastater.  auditor  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway,  has 
ftimished  the  following  statements,  which  he  says  ^^  are  as  nearly  oor- 
reot  as  we  can  make  them  from  the  records  we  keep  ^ : 
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Siaiemeni  of  freight  and  poBtenger  traJJUc  forwarded  over  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rait- 

wayfirom  July  1, 1884,  to  Jwne  30, 1885,  inelueive. 


Fielght. 

Passengers. 

TonnMre 
forwarded. 

Revenue. 

Number. 

Bevenne. 

oma 

Oriffinatiiig  in  And  destined  to  pointe  in  Ohio 

Originating  in  and  received  from  railway  oonneotions 
in  Oliio.  destined  to  other  States 

238,280 
140,500 

$276,682  60 
110, 352  42 

156,277 
5,933 

$98,258  80 
20.002  41 

Total  for  Ohio 

378,820 

387,035  11 

162,210 

118,261  21 

IKDIAHA. 

Originating  in  and  destined  to  points  in  Indiana 

Originating  in  and  received  from  railway  coonections 
in  Indiana,  destined  to  other  States 

107,203 
102,871 

" 

150,624  63 
84,866  47 

187,219 
12,406 

84,221  83 
25,929  06 

Total  for  Indiana 

210,074 

244,401  10 

149,625 

110  150  89 

IIXXVOIS. 

Originating  in  and  destined  to  points  in  Illinois 

Originatins:  in  and  received  from  railway  oonneotions 
fn  Tliinoia,  d<MitinfMl  to  othf^r  Btf44w    r r 

61,616 
09,442 

95,774  77 
87,716  02 

87,668 
8,630 

51,468  90 
28,151  64 

Tcit;^  fnr  Tllfnoi* • 

151,058 

183,490  79 

96,298 

79,620  44 

LAKE  SHOBE  ANB  MIGHIOAN  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

G.  P.  Leland,  auditor  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Bail- 
way  Gotnpany,  says  that  ^^a  careful  estimate  has' been  made  of  the 
freight  traffic,  based  chiefly  upon  information  obtained  from  the  larger 
stations.  For  passenger  traffic  we  have  relied  upon  our  general  knowl- 
edge of  its  character,  as  no  exact  information  can  be  obtained.  The 
following  estimate  is  respectfully  submitted : 


state  traffio 

Interstate  tni&o. 


Freight. 


Tons  oar- 
ried. 


Percent 

11 
89 


Samings. 


PereenL 

10 
90 


Number 
carried. 


Pereent 
25 
75 


Eunings. 


Pereent, 
15 
86 


^<  The  statement  herewith  attachexi,  showing  the  number  of  tons  for- 
warded and  received  at  stations  in  the  several  States  during  the  six 
months  ending  June  30, 1885,  will  suggest  the  cause  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  interstate  traffic : " 

Freight  traffio  for  eix  months  endmg  June  30, 1886. 


States. 


New  York... 
Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Hichigan 

lUinolB 

Teial.. 


Operated. 


MUee. 

7L0 
100.2 
420.4 
221.1 
618.6 

14.0 


l,M0l8 


Stations. 


Number. 


14 
17 
74 
86 
82 
5 


228 


Forwarded. 


Tone, 
425,187 
268,123 

1,807,011 
161,750 
405,868 
500,201 


8,658,140 


Reoeived. 


Tone. 

1,288,185 
877,986 

1,117,601 
188,028 
408,568 
418,201 


8,698^148 
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LOUIBYILLB  AITB  NASHVILLB  SYSTEM. 

Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company,  replied  as  follows  to  the  reqnest  of  the  committee: 

Tbid  company  compilen  elaborate  statistics  of  its  trafiBo ;  but  the  information  is  not 
arranged  so  as  to  enable  it  to  furnish  the  information  desired  by  yonr  committee. 
Such  information  can,  under  existing  conditions,  only  be  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  clerical  force,  for  a  long  period,  to  compile  it  from  freight  manifests 
and  ticket  reports.  I  estimate  that  it  would  fully  occupy  the  time  of  twenty  ex}>ert 
clerks  for  six  months.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  even  make  an  approximate  estimate. 
I  can  only  express  the  opinion  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  traffic  handled  by  this 
company  is  interstate. 

In  a  later  letter  he  wrot^e : 

The  transportation  lines  controlled  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashyille  Railroad  Com- 
pany are,  perhaps,  more  largely  occupied  in  interstate  traffic  than  any  of  the  other 
extensive  systems  of  the  country ;  still,  I  think  the  percentage  of  interstate  traffic 
which  you  suggest,  too  great.  I  think  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  estimate 
the  interstate  traffic  as  being  60  per  cent.,  and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  50  per 
cent.,  of  the  total  traffic  and  revenue. 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  BAILBOAD. 

H.  B.  Ledyard,  president  of  the  Michigan  Central  BaUroad  Company, 
in  reply  to  the  committee's  request,  wrotje: 

I  would  cheerfully  comply  with  your  reqnest  if  it  were  practicable,  but  we  do  not 
keep  our  records  in  sdch  a  way  as  to  show  this  information ;  and  as  to  an  estimate, 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  base  the  same  to  make  it  of  any  value  whatever. 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

C.  G.  Warner,  general  auditor  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, submitted  the  following  statement  of  the  percentages  of  the  inter- 
state and  State  business  of  that  system : 


Not  interstate. 


Tonna||;e 8&2  63.8 

Freight  reyenne 60.0  40.1 

Pueengen 7.4  02.6 

PMsenger  revenue 88.7  66.3 


MOBILE  AKD  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


George  Layet,  auditor  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company, 
forwarded  the  following  statement  of  the  State  and  interstate  business 
of  that  road  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885 : 
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NEW  YOBE:,  OHIOAGO  and  saint  LOUIS  BAILWAY. 

D.  W.  Galdwell«  receiver  of  the  Kew  York,  Ghicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Eailway  Company,  forwarded  the  following  statements  prepared  by 
Anditor  James  P.  Gnrry,  and  based  npon  the  traffic  of  the  road  for  the 
month  of  April,  1885 : 

Freight  traffic. 


Stote. 


New  York , 

PeDHBylvanift 

Ohio 

IndianA ^ 

lUlnois .♦ 

Total 


Originating  and 

ending  in  the  same 

State. 


Tons. 


186 
8,8i0 
1,090 

780 


12.029 


Banings. 


$207  46 

240  63 

9,127  69 

1,727  64 

177  18 


11,640  50 


Interstate,  or  that 

which  passes  from 

one  State  into  or 

tluongh  another. 


Tons. 


88,068 
2,023 
41,065 
25,648 
37,785 


Baniings. 


$69,844  88 

1, 915  68 

60,694  40 

86.940  05 

96,427  52 


Total 


Tons. 


84,245 
2,208 
50,826 
27,688 
88,615 


141,404 


255,822  48 


158,431 


Earnings. 


$70, 112  84 

2,166  11 

50,822  00 

88^667  69 

06,604  70 


267,362  08 


SUMMARY. 


Ton& 

Percent 

Bamings. 

Per  cent 

Freight  traffic  originating  and  ending  in  same  State 

Freiicht  traffic  interst^e - 

12,027 
141,404 

7.84 
02.16 

$11,640  60 
255,822  43 

4.88 
^68 

Total 

168,431 

100.00 

267,362  08 

100.00 

PoBBenger  iraffio. 


State. 


Now  York... 
PcDDsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Total- 


Originating  and 

ending  in  the  same 

State. 


Passen- 
gers. 


781 

1,396 

18,970 

8,460 

500 


25,197 


Earnings. 


$291  28 

897  26 

6,507  82 

1,877  85 

208  70 


8,782  86 


Interstate,  or  that 

which  passes  from 

one  State  into  or 

through  another. 


Passen- 
gers. 


468 
800 
1,436 
804 
509 


3.761 


Earnings. 


$1,211  82 

864  14 

8,852  84 

1,188  42 

1,829  27 


7,896  99 


Total 


Passen- 
gers. 


1,244 

1,796 

20,406 

4,824 

1,180 


28,958 


Earnings. 


$1,502  55 
761  40 

10,360  16 
2, 516  27 
1,587  97 


16,678  36 


SX7MMABY. 


Passenger  traffic  originating  and  ending  in  same  State 
Passenger  traffio  interstate '.. 

Total 


Passen- 
gers. 


26,197 
8,761 


28,958 


Peroentb 


87.01 
12.99 


100 


Earnings. 


$8,782  36 
7,806  99 


16,678  85 


Per  oentk 


62.66 
47.84 


100 
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NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  BAILBOAD. 

Charles  P.  Clark,  receiver  of  the  New  Totk  aud  New  England  Bail- 
road,  made  the  following  reply  to  the  request  of  the  committee : 

This  road  is  located  in  four  States,  MassaolmsettSy  Rhode  IslaDd,  Connecticat,  and 
New  York,  and  it  is  not  oar  habit  to  separate  the  items  of  revenue  arising  in  each 
State,  and  it  is  therefore  impracticable  for  me  to  give  yon  definite  information  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  total  freight  and  passenger  traffic  is  Interstate,  or  which 
passes  from  one  State  into  or  throngh  anc^ther,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  State 
or  originates  or  ends  in  the  same  State.  Oar  auditor  estimates  that  at  least  fonr- 
fifths  of  our  revenue  is  derived  from  interstate  commerce. 


NEW  YOBK,   LAKE  EBIE  AND  WESTEBN  BAILBOAD. 

John  King,  president  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Bail- 
road  Company,  forwarded  a  letter  to  himself  from  the  comptroller,  S. 
Little,  who  said,  under  date  of  September  9 : 

In  regard  to  the  request  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, I  beg  to  say  that  our  records  are  not  kept  in  snch  manner  as  wonld  enable  us 
to  furnish  readily  the  information  it  desires,  and  to  attempt  to  compile  it,  even  ap- 
proximately at  this  juncture,  would  embarrass  us  in  the  preparation  of  our  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  the  3(Hh  instant. 

• 

NOBTHEBN  PACIFIC  BAILBOAD. 

Bobert  Harris,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
forwarded  the  following  statements,  '^  giving  the  desired  information  as 
iar  as  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  will  permit,"  viz : 

A. — Freight  tonnage  and  earnings  by  States,  showing  shipment-s  eastward  and 
westward,  through  and  local,  and  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

B.— Statement  showing  tons  carried  iu  each  State,  separating  the  purely  local  from 
shipments  to,  from,  or  passing  through,  to,  or  from  other  States. 

C. — Statement  showing  passengers  carried,  local  to  each  State,  the  interstate  pas- 
senger part,  and  the  passenger  earnings. 

The  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  is  such  that  it  is  impracticable  to  show  the 
earnings  from  each  class  of  business  in  statement  B  by  States. 

SUOemmt  of  passengers  carried  on  the  Northern  Padfio  Bailroad  during  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1685. 


r^om— 


WiMonsin.. 
Minnesota . . 

Dakota 

Montana.... 

Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon  


Total 


To- 


Wis- 
oooain. 


8,184 
18 


5 
1 


4,116 


Minne- 
sota. 


1,028 

213,022 

22,511 

5,308 

27 

8,816 

841 


240,643 


Dakota. 


48 

29,112 

120;  764 

1,012 


46 

4 


149,881 


Montana. 


3 

6,777 

1,288 

60,732 

413 

2,118 

315 


80,586 


Idaha 


31 

2 

441 

1,238 

1,064 

82 


8,708 


^1^«- Oregon. 


ton. 


4 

8,320 

486 

3,281 

2.046 

76.332 

13,238 


103,716 


8,038 


717 

2 

8,821 

5,441 


18,010 


TotaL 


4,212 

254,266 

160,020 

80,581 

8,726 

06,102 

10,872 


600.688 


BY  STATB8. 


Looal « 

To  other  States 

From  other  States  . . 
Through,  eastward  . 
Through,  westward. 


Total 


8,184 
1,078 
•    081 


5,103 


213,022 

41,244 

36,621 

24 

50 


126,674 
24,255 
28,217 
13,088 
18.182 


60,783 
10,840 
10,864 
7,740 
11.800 


200,061  I    20^416 


111,  075 


1,238 

2,488 

2.470 

10,146 

15.855 


82,197 


76,882 

10.770 

27.384 

1,103 

3,757 


\ 


128,436 


5,441 
14,431 

12,578 


9L,iSA 


405^578 

114, 116 

114,115 

82,101 

49.734 


^^fi&0^& 
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Statement  of  pa$9enger$  carried  on  the  Northern  Pacific  BaUroad  during  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1885— ContiDned. 

TRAFFIC  AND  MILEAGE  STATISTICS.* 


Throagh,  t  eastward 
Throagh,  westward. 

Local,  eastward 

Local,  westward. . . . 

Total 


ITamber. 


5,740 

0,724 

207,887 

206,837 


600.688 


Mflean^. 


10.127.740 
17,304,668 
27,428,756 
80.000,428 


BeTenae. 


$267,887  81 

406,740  68 

1, 020, 158  23 

1,121,404  08 


84, 861, 601 


2,815,780  80 


Per  mile. 


OnUt. 
2.64 
2.SS 
8.72 
8.74 


3.82 


*  Company's  classification. 

t  Through  means  traffic  between  points  east  of  Bismarck  and  points  west  of  Walhila  Jnnctioii, 
Wash. 

Statement  showing  tonnage  local  to  State  or  Territory  and  interstate  on  Northern  Paeifio 

Baihroad  line  for  fiscal  year  ending  June^O^  1885. 


State  or  Territory. 


Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.. 

Dakota 

Montana  ... 

Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 


Local  to  State  or  Territory. 


Eastward. 


T&nt. 

8,530 

105,038 

28,200 

42,076 

106 

14,216 

106 


Westward. 


Tent. 

8,686 

106,876 

14,700 

51,573 

76 

230,640 

241 


Total 


Tons. 

17, 216 

808.414 

87.000 

04,440 

181 

253.856 

487 


Interstate. 


Eastward. 


Toiu. 

45,413 

211,746 

257,678 

88,041 

87,067 

52,882 

0.470 


Westward. 


Tons. 

11,060 

241,488 

203,422 

116,620 

74,824 

03,524 

28.004 


TotaL 


Tons, 

56,482 
458,229 
461,100 
204,461 
112,801 
146,406 

88,476 


Statement  showing  freight  transportation  over  line  of  Northern  Paeiflo  BaUroad  and 
branches  through  the  below-named  States  and  TerrUorieSf  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1885. 


Eastboond. 

Westboond.                    v 

DiTisinns. 

Tons 
iBarried. 

Berenues. 

« 

Tons  one 
mile. 

1^ 

Tons 
oarxied. 

Bevenne. 

Tons  one 
mile. 

^4 

IS. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Dakota 

Montana 

Idaho 

58,048 

406,784 

280,887 

131, 817 

38,073 

67,008 

0,675 

$0,227  22 

1,465,324  27 

508,602  86 

623,100  30 

51.271  63 

201,725  57 

6,585  01 

204,864 

03, 027, 276 

43, 004, 762 

38. 785, 046 

8,162,025 

7,746,568 

340,056 

Cents, 
8.13 
1.55 
L30 
1.61 
1.62 
2.60 
1.86 

10,765 
340.850 
218.122 
167,093 

74,000 
833,164 

20,235 

$7,827  48 
1,885,505  41 
1,040,453  11 
1, 064, 739  81 

60,725  02 
412, 115  03 

10,023  06 

838,168 
62,406,533 
60,327,078 
50, 325, 826 

5,007,904 
24,215,513 

1,185,879 

Csnts. 
2.16 
2.22 
2.07 
L79 
1.18 

Washington . . . 
Oregon 

1,70 
L68 

Totals... 

068,277 

2,065,887  76 

187.271,807 

L67 

1,102,227 

3,000,780  82 

208,706,801 

L06 
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Stuiement  ahatcing  freight  troMpartation  over  Une  of  Norihem  Paoifio  SoUraad  and 
hranokeB  ikromgh  the  heUno-^Mimed  Stales  and  Territories,  fo. — Continned. 

BBCAPITULATION. 


DireotUniB. 


Eastboimd: 
Through 
Way.... 


Totia. 


V^estbonnd: 
Through. 
Way 


Totel 

Gnuidtotol 


Tons 
carried. 


18,226 
688,445 


661,071 


32,400 
072,803 


705,209 


Bevenne. 


$200,811  08 
2,095^020  78 


2,056.887  70 


717,809  88 
8,282,410  94 


8,999,789  82 


1.250,880  I  0.955,027  08 


Tons  one 
mile. 


22,706,070 
104,505,727 


187, 271, 897 


56,889.605 
147, 857, 290 


208. 790. 801 


391, 008, 198 


Rate  per 

ton  per 

mile. 


OsntM. 
L14 
1.04 


ATerage 
haul. 


MHu, 
1,721.2 
30&0 


L57 


Li 


1.28 
2  22 


1.96 


1.78 


l,72ai 
219.8 


288.9 


811.1 


Norm. — By  "  iSiroagh  freight  *'  traffic  is  meant  freight  paaaing  between  pointa  east  of  Biamarok  and 
weet  of  Wailnla  Junction. 

OLD  COLONY  SYSTEM. 

In  forwarding  the  following  statement,  G.  F.  Ghoate,  president  of 
the  Old  Golony  Bailroad  Gompany,  said : 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  is  wholly  within  the  State  of  MaasaohmiettSy  except  the 
line  from  Fall  River  to  Newport,  R.  I.  The  Old  Colony  Steamsihip  Company  mns  its 
steamers  between  Fall  River,  Newport,  New  Bedford,  and  New  York.  The  Fall  River 
and  Warren  Railroad  is  a  short  line  (10  miles)  between  Fall  River  and  Warren,  R.  I. 
The  Union  Freight  Railroad  is  a  street  railroad  in  Boston  between  the  freight  stations 
of  the  railroads  terminating  in  the  city. 

The  statement  sent  yoa  is  as  accurate  a  one  as  can  be  made  of  the  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  upon  the  Old  Colony  system  transported  by  it  ftom  one  State  to 
another.  Of  coarse  th«r6  is  a  considerable  amount  of  freight  included  in  this  state- 
ment which  is  local  upon  our  lines,  but  which  is  carried  by  other  companies  across 
the  State  lines.  It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine  from  our  books 
the  amount  of  this,  but  I  presume  the  returns  of  those  transportation  companies 
which  transport  it  over  the  line  will  include  it. 

Interstate  commerce  of  the  Old  Colony  system  of  transportation. 

Total  passenger  business  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  Fall  River,  Warren  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad,  and  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company  for  twelve  months  ending  May 
31, 1885 : 

Number  of  passengers  carried 8,237,116 

Earnings  of  passenger  department 13,134,970  81 

Passengers  carried  on  our  lines  from  one  State  into  or  through  another  for  same  time 

Number  of  passengers 498,722 

Earnings  ftom  same $867,427  71 

Total  freight  business  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  Fall  River,  Warren  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad,  Union  Fort  Railroad,  and  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company  for 
twelve  months  ending  May  31,  1885 : 

Tons  freight  carried 1,197,490 

Earnings  of  freight  department |2, 475,820  42 

Freight  carried  on  our  lines  from  one  State  into  or  through  another  for  same  time : 

Tons  freight 228.308 

Earnings  from  same $646,008  77 

S.  Kep.  46 11 
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OREaON  RAILWAY  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

m 

C.  H.  Prescott,  manager  of  the  Oregon  Bailway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, furnished  the  committee  with  the  following  information  covering 
the  lines  of  the  company  in  Oregon: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  freight  tonnage  on  basin eBS  onginating  and  ending  in  the 
State  was,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  2*26,263,239  ponnds,  on  which  the  earn* 
ings  were  $592,687.33.  On  interstate  business  for  same  period  the  tonnage  was 
406,405,647  pounds,  on  which  the  earnings  were  |l,268,612.14. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  originating  and  ending  in  the  State  was  45,940, 
earnings  for  same  being  $182,941.20.  On  interstate  passenger  traffic  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  was  40,948,  earnings  for  same  date  being  $416,441.16. 

PASSUMPSIC  RAILROAD. 

H.  £.  Folsom,  superintendent  of  the  Passumpsic  Eailroad,  informed 
the  committee  that  he  was  nnable  to  give  exact  figures,  and  that  the 
best  estimate  he  could  make  was  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  and  70 
per  cent,  of  the  vohime  of  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  over  that  road 
was  interstate. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BAILBOAB. 

John  P.Green,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
submitted  the  following  statements  covering  the  business  of  the  lines  of 
that  company  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie: 

Staietnent  of  the  business  of  the  Pennsylvanm  Railroad  Company's  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Erie(txcept  Northern  Central  Bailway  ^  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Bailroadf  Alexandria 
and  Washington,  and  Alexandria  and  Frederichihurg  Bailways),  during  the  year  1884, 
divided  so  as  to  show  the  interstate  traffic  separate  from  other  traffic. 

INTERSTATE  TRAFFIC. 


Boad. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  branch- 
es   

Union  Railroads  of  New  Jersey 
Division 1 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  Bailroad 

Philadeljfhia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
tiinore  Kailroad 

West  Jersey  Bailroad 

Cauiden  and  Atlantic  Bailroad  . . . 


Freight. 


Tona 
carried. 


11,015,269 

7,399,204 
3. 086. 976 

1,640,751 

274,733 

68,770 


Earnings. 


$12,731,876  57 

6, 855, 692  44 
1, 801, 345  41 

2, 177, 653  18 

2il,  731  91 

60, 621  20 


Total 23,485,798     23,»58t821  21 


Panaenger. 


Passen- 
gers car- 
ried. 


644.554 

2,433,947 
127,488 

1.353,05:{ 
79. 084 
24,877 


Earnings. 


92, 126, 958  55 


2, 782, 970  74 
65,  669  45 

2, 003, 945  89 

33, 322  43 

6,760  18 


Total. 


$14,858,835  12 

i  9,638,663  18 
'  1,937,014  86 
I    4,181,599  57 

'        275, 054  34 
07.281  38 


4,672,503  1    7,019,627  24     30,978,448  46 


OTHER  TRAFFIC. 


Pennsylvania  Bailroad  and  branch 
es 

Union  Railroads  of  New  Jersey 
Division 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  Bailroad    . 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore Railroad 

West  Jcraey  Bailroad 

Camden  and  Atlantic  Bailroad  . . 

Total 


11,568,556 


1, 
1. 


745,531 
817,035 

360,792 

164, 937 

81,475 


15,738,326 


$10,001,452  51 

687, 204  98 
984, 729  69 

847, 033  55 


10,775,222 

10, 230, 103 
942, 817 

3, 958, 049 


134,372  23  i  1,731,025 
67,308  82  I  l,040,0«l 


12,312.101  78  ;28,677,297 


$3,764,580  99 

2, 336, 237  03 
505,781  41 

894, 337  48 
79iJ,  ;UG  S8 
203, 210  47 


$13,856,033  50 

3,023,442  01 
1,490,511  10 

1,241,371  03 
924,680  11 
880,619  29 


8,  551, 4C4  20     20, 8fl0, 506  04 


Note.— The  altore  tiearea  include  only  the  railroad  basiness,  tho  earnings  of  Jersey  C\tj  Ferry, 
fine  Street  (Philadelphia)  Ferry,  and  Atlantic  City  boT^e-caxaiiolVM&iiSVn&vxdnl. 
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Staiement  of  freight  tonnage  and  earnings  on  the  several  roads  named  below  for  the  year  1884. 


Name  of  road. 


Northern  Central  Bailway 
and  branches 

Baltimoreand  Potomac  Sail- 
road  

Alexandria  and  Washingtoo 
RaUroad 

41exandria  and  Frederioka- 
bnrgBailway 


Total 


Interatate  traffic 


Tons. 


2.035,472 
482,731 
258,407 
222.8?! 


8.800,021 


Bandnga. 


11,076,080  06 
817, 602  32 
18,412  16 
30,078  00 


2,346,063  34 


Other  traffic 


Tons. 


4,854,007 
200,051 
784 
8,647 


5.154.828 


Earnings. 


$2,204,46162 
116,087  60 
101  10 
5,701  50 


TotaL 


Tons. 


7,700,460 
772,782 
250^281 
280,868 


2.826,821  80  0.053,850 


Earnings. 


$4,181,44148 

438,660  01 

13,518  26 

44,780  40 


4,873,305  14 


Staiement  of  passenger  traffio  and  earnings  therefrom  of  the  several  roads  shown  below  for 

the/gear  1884. 


Name  of  road. 

Interstate  traffic. 

Other,  traffio. 

TotaL 

PasOengers. 

Earnings. 

Paasengers. 

Paasengers. 

Earnings. 

Northern   Central    BaQ- 
way  and  branchee 

Baltimore   and  Potomac 
Kailroad 

Alexandria  and  Washing- 
ton Railroad 

500,021 

1,040,272 

506,824 

456,603 

$466,702  51 

602,061  25 

25,022  54 

72,765  14 

3,848,182 

502,771 

1,006 

17, 617 

$668,482  87 

78,482  43 

00  12 

8,272  15 

8,852,063 

1,543,048 

500.720 

474.810 

$1,010,135  1 

860,303  68 

26,021  66 

Alexandria  and  Freder- 
icksburg Railway 

81,037  20 

Total 

2, 605, 510 

1,1 '7,851 44 

8,863,616 

638,236  87 

6,480,126 

1, 795. 587  81 

PEOBIA,  DEOATUB  AND  EYANSYILLE  RAILWAY. 

George  L.  Bradbary,  general  manager  of  the  Peoria,  Decatur  and 
Evansville  Bailway  Company,  submitted  the  following  report  of  the 
State  and  interstate  tra&c  of  that  road  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1885,  saying  that  it  'Ms  a  very  close  approximation,  not  being  able  to 
give  exact  figures": 

Statement  of  traffio  and  revenue  derived  dnring  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 

FBEIOHT. 


Tonnage. 

Bevenne. 

Average  earn- 

Tona. 

Percent. 

TotaL 

Percent. 

ings  per  ton. 

Interstate ...  . 

830,008 
01,601 

7a  76 
21.24 

$250.188  00 
106^080  00 

67 
43 

$0.76A 
2.13 

Local 

PAR8EK6BB8. 

Passengers. 

Berenne. 

Arerage  earn- 
ings per 
passenger. 

Number. 

Percent 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Interstate ■ 

18.510 
235.036 

7 
03 

$31. 121  64 
250, 188  00 

21 

70 

$1  68 

Local 

MA 

This  road  bas  217  miles  in  Ulinois  and  37  miles  in  Indiana. 
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SAVANNAH,  FLORIDA  AND  MTESTSRN  BAILWAY. 

W.  B.  McEee,  comptroller,  submitted  the  followiDg  ^^  statement  of 
freight  tonnage  and  passengers  carried,  with  revenue  derived  from  same, 
over  the  ^Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Bail  way,  and  the  Charleston 
and  Savannah  Bail  way,  showing  proportion  of  same  which  was  interstate 
commerce:" 

SAVANl^AH,  FLOBIDA  AND  WXSTESN  RAILWAY  GOHPAlfr. 


LooaL 

Interstate. 

TotaL 

Proportioii 
of  interstate. 

828,709 
$749, 307. 14 

267,481 
$824,667.98 

287,156 

$420, 86a  42 

78,801 

$888,206124 

665,864 

$1,169,676.66 

845,782 

$807,794.22 

.419 

KeveDue.  1884 

.859 

Namber  of  DaflMnflTDni  oairied.  1884 

.226 

Bevenae  from  paeaeDgen  carried,  1884 

.641 

CKARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Tons  freight  trsBsported,  1884 

Revenue,  1884 

Number  of  passengers  carried,  1884  . . . 
Bevenae  from  passengers  carried,  1884 


80,616 

$68,00196 

181,048 

$66,013.76 


92,642 

$84,462.71 

60,797 

$137,607.16 


128,168 
$152,467.67 

191,840 
$208,520.92 


.761 
.558 
.816 
.675 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  BAELBOAB. 

G.  E.  W.  Armes,  treasurer  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Bailroad  Com- 
pany, submitted  the  following  <'  statement  showing  passengers  and  rev- 
enue, local  and  interstate,  carried  over  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Bailroad 
for  the  year  commencing  July  I,  1884,  and  ending  June  30, 1885.  Also 
statement  showing  tonnage  and  revenue,  both  local  and  interstate,  car- 
ried over  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad  for  one  year,  beginning  July 
1,  1884,  and  ending  June  30, 1885,"  which  statements  were  prepared  by 
E.  E.  Portlock,  the  auditor: 

Statement  showing  passengers  and  revenue,  loeal  and  interstate,  carried  by  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Bailroad  for  the  year  commencing  July  1,  1884,  and  ending  June  30,  1885. 


Hontlw. 


1884. 

July 

Aagost 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1886. 

Janaary 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

Totia 


LoeaL 


gera. 


16.108 
20,060 
14.448 
14,548 
8,002 
0.083 


7.687 
6,726 
7,634 
7,408 
10.278 
0,034 


130.706 


BeTonne. 


$6,683  80 

14,703  05 

0,786  66 

11, 252  01 

6,851  40 

4,307  00 


6.141  18 
4,06160 
6,646  61 
6,140  72 
6, 873  30 

7. 142  07 


00,600  78 


Interstate. 


Passen- 
gers. 


6,783 
10,041 
6,440 
2,524 
1.658 
1.664 


1,056 
1,005 
3.018 
2,010 
3,186 
8,234 


45,012 


Berenne. 


$18,077  73 

16, 172  62 

12. 256  02 

7,305  10 

4,714  25 

6,826  02 


7,768  60 
6,480  68 
8, 240  72 
10, 201  60 
10, 570  80 
8,001  00 


112.208  01 


lotsL 


Passen- 
gers. 


21.886 
81.000 
20,802 
17,073 
0.660 
10,747 


0,553 
7,420 
10,547 
10, 827 
13,464 
13.168 


176,617 


BeTsnae. 


$10. 761  03 
30. 876  57 
22,048  58 
18,647  20 
11. 665  74 
10, 632  11 


18,800  63 
10, 542  08 
14,806  33 
16,482  22 
17, 453  10 
16, 134  00 


202,883  74 


Percentage  of  passengers.  Interstate  to  total 26 

Percentage  of  revenae,  interstate  to  total 60 
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StateiMiii  shoieing  toniuige  and  revenue,  both  local  and  xnteratatet  carried  hy  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  UaUroadfor  one  year,  beginning  July  1, 1884,  a/nd  ending  Jwm  30,  1885. 


Months. 


1884. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1885. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Total 


LocaL 


Tons.      Bevenue. 


17,865 
35. 140 
38,566 
83,596 
22,990 
25,268 


26,368 
17,188 
16,650 
17,805 
24,901 
82,222 


308,659 


135.720  11 
57, 284  43 
68,403  87 
70, 7M  17 
38,302  19 
34,040  90 


28,034  48 
23.307  14 
27,403  26 
28,66185 
29,274  97 
35,188  34 


Interstate. 


Tons. 


476,834  71 


5.631 
8,8G0 
11,028 
10,393 
9,388 
9.252 


10,257 
8,295 
7,023 
7,203 
5,947 
5,869 


100,036 


Reyenueb 


$21,799  44 
29,577  99 
43,028  73 
38,496  40 
34.292  36 
33, 074  81 


35,  399  77 
30. 326  39 
27,554  95 
25, 113  13 
20,013  91 
20,589  36 


Total 


Tons. 


359,267  24 


23,496 

44, 000 
50,489 
43,989 
82, 378 
34,520 


36, 625 
25,483 
23,673 
25,008 
80,848 
38,091 


408,595 


Berenne. 


$57,619  55 

86,862  42 

111,432  60 

109, 209  57 

72, 594  55 

67, 115  71 


63,434  25 
53, 633  53 
54,958  21 
53. 774  98 
49,288  88 
65,777  70 


835,601  95 


Percentage  of  tonnage,  interstate  to  total 24.6 

Percentage  of  revenue,  interstate  to  total 43 

The  proportion  of  revenue  to  tonnage  being  greater  on  interstate  business  is  due  to  a  longer  haul. 

SOUTHEBN  PACIFIO  SYSTEM. 

A.  N.  Towne^  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  or 
the  ^'Pacific  system,"  inclnding  the  Central  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific, 
and  other  roads,  submitted  the  following  statements  giving  information 
in  regard  to  the  interstate  freight  and  passenger  trafi^c  on  the  lines  of 
the  company  for  the  year  1884 : 


state: 

Freight  originating  in  California  to  points  in  Cali- 

romia 

Interstate: 

Freight  originating  in  California  and  passing  into 

other  States  and  Territories 

West-bound  through  freight* 

State: 

Freight  originating  in  Nevada  to  points  in  Nevada . . 

Interstate : 

Freight  originating  in  Nevada  and  passing  into  other 

States  and  Territories 

State: 

Freight  originating  in  Utah  to  points  inJTtah 

Interstate: 

Freight  originating  in  Utah  and  passing  into  other 

States  and  lerritories 

State: 

Freight  originating  in  Arizona  to  points  in  Arizona. . 
Interstate : 

Freiffht  originatin  g  in  Arizona  and  passing  into  other 

btates  and  Territories 

State: 

Freight  originating  in  New  Mexico  to  points  in  New 

Mexico 

Interstate: 

Freight  originating  in  New  Mexico  and  passing  Into 
other  States  and  Territories 


Commerolsl 
pounds. 


8,459,740,880 


490,339,920 
413,905,780 

S  10,280 

{       40,916,240 


96,316,000 
12,425,560 

18,936,370 
19,866,690 

71,138,^200 

44,833,180 

09,877,480 


Amount. 


$5,347,668  00 


\ 


8, 415, 953  30 
2,507,709  90 

90,689  70 


164,969  60 
28,093  60 

73,772  50 
56,508  00 

78,789  00 

96,015  20 

106,889  70 


Company 
freight. 


710,318,880 
61,791,490 


76,898,280 

7,166^050 
84,818,880 

93,468,181 
0^880,920 

4,677,420 

2,664,640. 

80,373,670 


*  This  freight  originates  in  States  and  Territories  east  of  Ogden  via  Union  Pacific  and  Denver  and 
Bio  Grande  Sallroaas;  east  of  Needles,  via  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railrosd ;  east  of  Detning,  via  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Bailroad ;  and  east  of  £1  Paso,  via  Texas  and  Pacific  and  Galveston,  Har- 
risbnrg  and  San  Antonio  Bailroads,  and  paeseii  through  to  terminal  poiots  in  California. 
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Passenger  traffic  of  the  Central  PaciAo  Railroad  and  leaned  lines  in  States  of  Calif omia,  Nd- 
vada,  and  XexaSf  and  in  Territories  of  Uiahy  Arizona,  and  New  M&oioofor  year  1884. 


Paaaengera. 

Eaminga. 

• 

OHfirlB^tinir  imfl  tprminfttinir  In  OiiiiforDfi^ ,^ rr---  t-.,, 

8,688,051 
60,045 

$3,528,230  01 

OrieJnatiDfir  in  tind  ixuminff  out  of  California 

1. 300. 517  37 

Total ., 

8,638,006 

4. 887. 747  38 

Orifirfn^itinir  anil  tiermlnAtfufr  in  ITAvudft  -  --,- *..,-- 

21, 124 
16,340 

50, 833  80 

Orisinatinir  in  and  Daaainff  oat  of  NoTada 

210,482  05 

Total 

86.473 

270, 416  75 

Orieinatinf  and  tronninntinir  in  TTtah , 

3,880 
4,007 

11, 625  65 

OriirlnatinE  in  and  nasBine  ont  of  Utah 

140, 018  50 

Total 

7,806 

161, 544  15 

Oriffini*tinff  and  tf^nniniLtlnir in  Arizona 

13,066 
7,164 

75,313  00 

Oriirinatinff  in  and  paaBinir  ont  of  Azlsona • 

200, 613  66 

Total 

30,220 

284, 057  56 

OHfHp«.tinflr  and  tA»*n)in»tlnir  in  T^mw  'WA*^CA ., 

2,700 
4,025 

12,824  00 

OriKinatinir  in  and  nasainE  out  of  Now  Mexico - 

77, 600  30 

Total 

6,726 

00,424  36 

Oriirinatinff  at  ISl  Paao  and  naflainir  waatward  ont  of  Taxaa 

3,106 

80, 476  73 

Total  paaaenger  traffic  originating  in  above  named  Statea  and  Terri* 
toriea -- 

8,713,416 

5.734,566  03 

• 
TVeatward-bonnd  ihrongli  naaaenger  traffic : 

OrifrinatinE  f^4t  of  Oz^en  And  terrnlnatlnflF  in  California 

88,238 

002 

64 

821, 160  88 

Oriff'inAtJnor  pant  of  Ofirden  and  terminatinir  in  N^evada ..........tt- 

20, 827  87 

Orieinatins  eaat  of  Ocrden  and  terminatinff  in  Utah rr, 

302  66 

Total  TiaOgdfrn ..,.,, 

34,204 

842,200  31 

Total  via  the  Xeedlea  and  termf n<^tlnir  in  nAlifinmiA ^ 

6,012 

80,863  57 

Oriffinatini?  eaat  of  Demfnir  and  tAnninA-tinir in  California- r.-,--,.~,r 

0,668 

1,108 

40 

276,037  06 

Oriffin^tinff  pa<ft  of  DAminff  And  t«rminAtinfir  in  ArisonA 

22,634  21 

Oriffinatinfir  eaat  of  Demine  and  terminating  in  Xew  Mexico 

282  91 

Total  via  Deminir „.-^-^.,,,^^ 

10,815 

200,855  08 

Oriffinatinfr  eaat  ^f  KI  Paao  and  terminatinff  in  California 

8,403 
827 
506 

240,661  57 

OriiHnfttinfT  eaat  of  Kl  PaM>  and  terminatinir  in  Ariisona.  -r.. 

7,041  98 

np{oiTiai:incr  aamI:  nf  TCI  Paan  and  fArminatiniy  in  "Vew  MexiflO r^  r 

2,801  50 

Totial  via  Kl  Paao    ,, ... ...  „--.-.-,  

0,416 

250,005  05 

Total  weat-bonnd  through  traffic  terminating  in  above-named  Statea 
And  Teiritoriea .,,..., ,^ , 

60,487 

1.482.004  01 

8,773,858 

7,920; 570  04 

TOLEDO,   0IN0II4NATI  AND  SAINT  LOUIS  BAJLBOAD. 

G.  S.  Anthony,  auditor  of  the  Toledo,  Gincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Bail- 
road,  furnished  the  following  statement  showing  the  amount  of  inter- 
state business  done  by  that  road  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885 : 


Paaaenger. 
Freight... 


^venne. 


LooaL 


$114,865  70 
170,844  11 


Interatate. 


$8,256  25 
06,816  65 


TotaL 


$128,120  05 
276,160  66 
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COMPETITION  BETWEEN  WATEB-WAYS  AND  RAILROADS 
—WATER  ROUTES  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  REGULATORS 
OF  RAILWAY  CHARGES— THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE 
WATERS  A  NATIONAL  NECESSITY. 

The  committee  was  directed  by  the  Senate  to  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  transportation  by  water  routes  in  connection  or  in  competition 
with  railroads,  and  throughout  the  entire  investigation  attention  ha«$ 
been  given,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  to  the  rehitions  of  the  water- 
routes  of  the  United  States  to  the  question  of  transportation,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  affect  and  regulate  railroad  charg*  s. 
The  amount  of  labor  imposed  upon  the  committee  in  connection  with 
the  other  branches  of  its  inquiry  has  made  it  impracticable  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  subject  of  transportation  by  water  or  the  various 
systems  of  internal  improvements  which  the  General  Government  is 
asked  to  undertake,  but  the  testimony  collected  will  be  found  to  eon- 
tain  valuable  information  as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  de- 
veloping a  national  system  of  internal  water  communication  as  the 
most  certain  and  eflfective  method  of  regulating  railroad  rates  and  of 
insuring  to  the  people  the  advantages  of  cheap  transportation. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  concurrence  of  views  upon  these  questions' 
indicated  in  the  testimony,  and  a  few  extracts  are  here  given  from  the 
opinions  expressed  to  the  committee  in  order  to*reflect  the  public  senti- 
ment upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Albert  Fink,  in  his  capacity  as  commissioner  of  the  Associated 
Trunk  Lines,  has  for  years  been  dealing  with  the  matter  of  establishing 
railroad  rates,  and  has  had  occasion  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  wa- 
ter competition.  He  testifies  that  the  Mississippi  River  is  an  important 
regulator  of  railroad  transportation  rates,  Mid  says : 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Lake,  the  Erie  Canal^  and  Mississippi  River  are 
tbc  great  regulators  of  railroad  transportation  charges.     (Testimony,  p.  123.) 

Mr.  Simon  Sterne  said: 

It  nnquestionahly  is  important  that  the  Government  should  maintain  a  system  of, 
water-rontes.  The  rate  of  charges  on  the  Erie  Canal  largely  determines  the  railway 
rate  all  the  year  round  throughout  the  United  States.  The  rate  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  is  suhstantially  the  pattern  rate  for  charges  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  largely  fixed  by  competition  with  the  canal ;  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  only  one  other  element  of  competition  we  have  is  that 
of  our  internal  water-routesi  which  to  care  for  and  develop  I  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
first  functions  of  the  Government.    (Testimony,  p.  80. ) 

Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber  said,  in  his  statement: 

Canals  should  be  modernized.  For  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  they  have  remained 
just  as  they  were.  *  •  •  The  water  lines  are,  I  may  say,  the  salvation  of  this 
country,  and  should  be  developed  and  extended  iu  every  possible  way.  While  enor- 
mous improvements  have  been  made  in  railroad  transportation  during  the  past  twen- 
ty years,  little  or  no  improvements  have  becu  made  in  our  system  of  Amoricau  water- 
ways. Steel  rails,  more  powerful  locomotives,  improved  freight  cars  which  will 
carry  two  tons  of  paying  freight  for  each  ton  of  dead  weight  iu  rolling  stock,  as 
against  the  old  rule  of  ton  for  ton,  improved  methods  of  handling  freight,  improved 
signals  and  labor-saving  appliances  in  every  department  of  railroad  operation,  have 
enormously  reduced  the  cost  of  railroad  transportation  during  the  past  two  decades, 
while  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  our  system  of  water  ways.  This  is 
doubtless  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  adverse  influence  of  railroad  corporations  in 
legislation. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  they  have  bought  up  the  canals  apd  abolished 
them.  Whenever  a  river  and  harbor  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  the  railroad  rojuc- 
sentatlves  will  vote  millions  for  improvements  which  do  nor  materially  afiect  them, 
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but  when  it  comes  to  an  item  like  the  Hennepin  Canal,  which  promises  to  be  of  value  in 
extending  our  system  of  water- w«ys,  the  railroad  representatives,  whether  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  are  found  voting  solidly  against  it.  Can  thei-e  be  any  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  the  people  to  insist  upon  the  extension  and  iniprovenient  of 
our  country's  water-ways  f  *  ^  *  Our  canals,  connecting  the  great  lakes  with  the 
ocean,  which  are  really  national  highways,  ought  to  be  as  much  a  recipient  of  the  na- 
tional bounty  as  the  isolated  trout  streams,  muddy  bayous,  and  petty  harbors  for 
which  libera)  appropriations  arc  provided  each  year  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  A 
comprehensive  system  of  improving  our  principal  water-ways  should  be  uudertakeu 
upon  a  scale  which  will  enable  steam,  the  great  motive  power  of  the  world,  to  be  ad- 
vantageously used,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  water  transportation  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  the  same  motor  has  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  on  land.  (Testi- 
mony, pp.  283-4). 

Mr.  Charles  Kandolph,  for  maDy  years  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  said,  in  bis  paper: 

I  hardly  need  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  Government's  aiding 
in  developing  the  fullest  capacity  of  water-ways  wherever  practicable.  These  more 
than  anything  else  tend  to  cheapen  freight  rates,  and  their  influence  is  felt  at  points 
far  removed  £om  their  course.    (Appendix,  p.  62.) 

Mr.  Charles  Bidgely,  president  of  the  Springfield  Iron  Company,  said : 

I  do  not  think  that  too  much  emphasis  can  be  given  to  the  importance  of  developing 
and  maintaining  a  system  of  water  routes  for  the  transportation  of  freight  in  the  West. 
All  of  the  freight  rates  in  this  section  of  country  have  always  been  controlled  pri- 
marily by  the  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River.  The  influence  of 
these  great  water-ways  in  fixing  rates  has  been  as  beneficial  as  it  hss  been  constant. 
A  similar  influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  caiials,  and  this  can  be  extended  and  in- 
creased by  the  opening  of  new  canals  in  such  directions  as  will  brin^  largo  and  impor- 
tant scopes  of  territory  under  their  influence.  The  cost  of  such  improvements  would 
come  back  to  the  people  many  times  over,  in  the  reduced  rates  of  n-eight  which  thev 
would  secure,  even  if  all  the  freight  went,  as  now,  by  rail,  and  the  canals  were  unused. 
(Appendix,  p.  68.) 

In  the  paper  sabraitted  by  the  Toledo  Produce  Exchange,  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  be  foand : 

The  great  water  routes  of  this  country,  which  are  being  improved  yearly  by  the 
General  Government!  and  on  which  transportation  is  thereby  cheapened,  are  nature's 
highway  for  the  great  agricultural  country  West  and  Northwest.  It.  has  been  here- 
tofore, and  must  continue  to  be,  the  great  regulator  of  rates  of  transport  of  the  heavy 
commodities  passing  east  and  west.  Without  this  potential  and  conservative  element 
rates  of  freight  would  at  once  be  enhanced  and  Western  values  depreciated.  By  a 
free  water  navigation  of  1,000  miles  grain  is  transported  at  6  cents  per  bushel,  and 
against  that  no  railway  can  compete.  And  yet  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the 
railways  and  the  water.  The  grain  products  of  the  country,  lumlwr,  timber,  staves, 
and  coal,  seek  the  water  in  the  season  of  navigation,  while  flour,  provisions,  live  stock, 
and  the  great  and  growing  variety  of  other  products  seek  the  rail,  and  under  fair  rates 
of  freight  the  railways  have  prospered  during  that  period  as  highly  as  iu  any  other. 
The  necessity  of  this  water  transportation  is  more  directly  realized  in  the  very  active 
competition  that  now  exists  between  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  and  those  of 
India.  Australia,  Russia,  &c.  In  supplying  the  wants  of  the  importing  states  of  the 
Old  World,  and  in  this  contest,  every  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  counts.  (Appen- 
dix, p.  73.) 

General  George  B.  Wright,  of  Indianapolis,  expressed  his  opinion  as 
follows : 

It  is  undoubtedly  for  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  people  that  the  water 
routes  should  be  maintained  and  further  developed  as  the  necessities  of  the  country 
may  require.  They  are  very  powerful  in  their  conservative  influence  upon  the  rates 
of  fare  and  freighto  of  railroad  companies.  As  the  country  improves  and  increases 
in  population  these  lines  of  communication  will  become  in  many  localities  more  and 
more  important.  It  is  the  cheapest  means  of  transf)ortatiou  that  can  be  had  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  places  the  people  are  wlioUy  or  in  part  depend- 
ent upon  them.  While  they  are  rivals  or  competitors  in  many  cases  of  the  railroad 
companies,  that  fact  need  not  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  general  railroad  interests. 
They  are  often  used  in  connection  with  railroads  in  forming  lines  of  through  traffic, 
and  <!au  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  transporting  many  articles  of  commerce  thai 
will  not  always  bear  transportation  by  uU  rail.    (Appendix,  p.  9*2.) 
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The  i>08itioD  of  the  Anti-Monopoly  League  of  New  York  is  sbown  in 
the  following  statement : 

It  is  foand  that  those  of  its  waterways  which  are  sastained  at  public  expense  and 
open  to  common  use  free,  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  the  steady  gravita- 
tion in  this  and  all  countries  is  to  such  free  use. 

The  waterways  furnish  the  cheapest  rate,  and  affect  and  regulate  railway  rates  most 
favorably  in  the  interest  of  the  shipper,  and  being  open  on  comnfon  terms  to  all  who 
choose  to  use  them  need  no  other  legislation  than  will  make  them  free  and  secure  ac- 
cess to  them  to  all  users  alike ;  it  is  necessary  that  sufficient  landings  should  bo  acces- 
sible to  all  upon  the  same  and  reasonable  practicable  conditions.    (Appendix,  p.  106.) 

J.  J.  Woodman,  master  of  the  National  Orange,  declares  that — 

Water  routes  are  nature's  great  thoroughfares,  and  it  should  be  a  fixed  policy  of  the 
Qovernment  to  keep  the  channels  of  these  great  arteries  open,  that  the  life  l)lood  of 
commerce  may  flow  freely.  Water  routes  arc  indispensable  in  maintaiuing  cheap 
transportation.    (Appendix,  p.  109.) 

Isaac  H.  Sturgeon,  of  Saint  Lonis,  who  for  many  years  was  engaged 
in  constructing  aud  operating  railroads,  after  speaking  of  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  inland  water  routes, 
refers  as  follows  to  other  national  enterprises: 

Permit  me  to  say  iu  this  connection  that  I  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  country  de- 
mand the  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  Illinois  River  with  the  lakes  at  Chi- 
cago, which  would  give  the  country  west  of  Saint  Louis  a  water  route  east  as  well  as 
south  by  tbo  Mississippi  River;  and  may  I  submit  further  for  your  thought  the  great 
jind,  ns  it  seems  to  me,  overwhelming  importance  of  the  earliest  possible  coustrnctiou 
of  a  Jree  ship-canal  by  our  Qovernment  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  free  to  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  with  a  reasonable  charge  on  foreign  tonnage.  Let  us 
build  and  own  and  control  this  canal,  free  from  all  entangling  alliances,  as  a  gift  to 
our  maritime  tonnage.  I  am  confident  it  would  bo  wise,  and  would  do  more  to  enable 
our  country  to  successfully  compete  with  the  commerce  of  Asia^  Australia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  than  anything  else  we  could  du. 

If  I  read  the  news  aright,  at  this  day  the  European  powers  are  considering  the 
ques;ion  of  making  the  Suez  Canal  free  ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  clearly  our  in- 
terest, as  it  seems  to  me,  to  build  this  canal  with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  largest  vessels  with  the  fewest  possible  number  of  locks  and  dams, 
thereby  at  once  giving  access  to  our  vessels  to  all  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  people  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Australia,  and  Asia.  The 
construction  of  this  free  ship-canal  would,  by  cheapening  the  rates  of  freights  espe- 
cially, give  to  our  country  greater  advantages  than  the  imagination  can  well  compre- 
hend. 

I  think  it  is  well  understood  that  the  building  of  our  first  transcontinental  railway 

Krecipitated  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  counter-project,  which,  owing  to  the 
igh  rates  of  freights  maintained  over  our  Pacific  roads,  causes  all  commerce  for  Eu- 
rope and  our  own  country  to  take  that  route,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  more  expeditious. 
Give  us  the  free  ship-canal  and  we  may  hope  to  fully  realize  the  benefits  that  we  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  us  from  the  building  of  our  transcontinental  railways,  but  in 
which  we  have  largely  been  disappointed.    (Appendix,  pp.  164--5.) 

Hon.  Thomas  Updegraff,  of  McGregor,  Iowa,  says: 

^  The  history  of  transportation  between. Chicago  and  the  seaboard  establiehes  the 
value  of  water  routes.  The  water  routes  from  the  Atlantic  to  Chicago  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  tbe  Hennepin  or  other  similar  canal  at  what- 
ever cost ;  and  wherever  a  water  route  can  be  developed  which,  in  proportion  to  its 
cost,  can  offer  to  railroads  one-half  of  the  comijeiitiou  of  which  such  a  canal  as  the 
Hennepin  is  capable,  it  should  be  opened  and  maintained  by  the  General  Government. 
The  bulk  of  interstate  commerce  runs  in  a  few  general  directions  converging  on  to  a 
very  few  lines.  If  the  General  Government  can  by  a  few  water  routes  give  relief 
here,  may  not  the  States,  constitutionally,  be  equal  to  what  is  left  to  be  done  f  I 
have  more  faith  in  water  routes  as  cheapeners  of  transportation  on  interstate  com- 
merce than  in  all  other  suggested  means.     (Appendix,  p.  1>^8.) 

Henry  C.  Haarstick,  president  of  the  Saint  Louis  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, referring  to  the  transportation  of  freights  on  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  aud  the  railroads  running  south  Irom  Saint  Louis,  stated  that — 

The  river  nsnally  makes  the  rate.  The  railroads  try  to  get  the  dilference  between 
the  river  rates  with  the  insurance  added.     They  raalce  it  that  much  higher.    The 
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river  carries  more  than  three-fonrths  of  all  the  business  from  Saint  Lonis  to  New 
Orleans,  for  New  Orleans  proper.  When  it  comes  to  points  east  of  that,  and  it  has 
to  be  reshipped^to  New  Orleans,  then  the  river  does  not  carry  as  much,  because  that 
is  under  the  control  of  the  railroads,  and  they  can  make  their  rates  accordingly. 
(Testimony,  p.  861). 

Jabez  Barrows,  a  farmer  in  I^ebraska,  expressed  the  conviction  that — 

There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  the  maintenance  of  water  routes  would  be 
of  immense  value  to  this  Western  country,  because,  while  it  would  be  a  very  valuable 
thing  for  us  to  become  manufacturing  States,  we  are  for  a  long  time  going  to  bo  cx- 
portm^  States  of  agricultural  products.  As  such,  the  low  rate  to  the  seabourd  and 
to  foreign  countries  is  of  vast  importance  to  us. 

Senator  Harris.  Valuable  not  only  as  a  means  of  transportation,  but  as  a  regn- 
lator  of  railroad  transportation  f 

Mr.  Burrows.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  Hennepin  Canal,  if  it  is  practicable,  if  there 
is  a  feeder  at  the  highest  point  that  would  make  it  a  practicaole  canal,  should  bo 
constructed  by  the  General  Government.  It  would  give  us  water  transportation  from 
the  Miesissippl  River  to  the  East.  Of  course  it  would  open  an  immense  exit  out  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.    (Testimony,  p.  1179.) 

Oliver  Dalrymple,  the  great  Dakota  wheat-raiser,  made  the  following 
statement : 

I  woald  regard  the  waterways  of  the  country  as  the  people's  highways,  and  I 
would  follow  the  example  of  Canada  in  opening  the  Saint  Lawrence  from  Quebec  u]i 
to  Montreal.  I  would  make  the  Erie  Canal  a  national  work.  I  would  enlarge  it  and 
deepen  it,  and  make  it  a  national  property  instead  of  a  State  property,  and  give  an 
uninterrupted  commerce  from  the  West  to  the  East  that  would  make  it  impossible 
for  Mr.  Vauderbilt  or  any  other  man  to  double  or  quadruple  his  stock  by  watering  or 
any  other  process.    I  would  meet  the  great  corporations  of  the  country  iu  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  did  that,  would  tnat  be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Dalrymple.  Just  as  long  as  we  can,  as  now,  carry  freight  on  the  great  water 
courses  of  the  country  at  a  mill  a  ton  per  mile  we  can  beat  with  tho  steam-burge  the 
st«el  rail,  which  costs  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile  to  move  the  freight.  We  do  not  nsk  any 
odds.  We  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  The  agriculturist  of  the  West  can  lay  his  prod- 
ucts down  into  tne  hands  of  the  consumer  as  against  the  great  corporations  of  the 
country.    (Testimony,  p.  1332.) 

<   THE    EFFECT  OF    WATEB   COMPETITION    UPON    BAU.BOAI>   CHABGES. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee  accords  with  the  experience  of  all 
nations  in  recognizing  the  water  routes  as  the  niosteflfective  cheapeuers 
and  regulators  of  railway  charges.  Their  influence  is  not  confined  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  territory  immediately  accessible  to  water  communi- 
cation, but  extends  and  controls  railroad  rates  at  such  remote  and  in- 
terior points  as  have  competing  lines  reaching  means  of  transport  by 
water.  Competition  between  railroads  sooner  or  later  leadi  to  couibiua- 
tion  or  consolidation,  but  neither  can  prevail  to  secure  unreasonable 
rates  in  the  face  of  direct  competition  with  free  n^itural  or  artificial  water 
routes. 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  is,  therefore,  that  natural  or  arti- 
ficial channels  of  communication  by  water,  when  favorably  located,  ade- 
quately improved,  and  properly  maintained,  afford  the  cheapest  method 
of  long  distance  transportation  now  known,  and  that  they  must  con- 
tinue to  exercise  in  the  future,  as  they  have  invariably  exercised  in  the 
past,  an  absolutely  controlling  and  beneficially  regulating  influence 
V    upon  the  charges  made  upon  any  and  all  other  means  of  transit. 

THE  EBIE   CANAL. 

Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  whose  letter  will  be  found 
on  page  46  of  the  Appendix,  referring  to  the  Erie  Caual,  says : 

The  tonnage  of  the  canal  has  not  been  maoh  increased  by  thn  policy  of  low  tolls  or 
no  tolls,  bnt  the  cost  of  carrying  grain  from  Chicago  to*  New  York  is  cut  down  to 
about  one-third  of  the  former  charges.     •     *     * 

It  is  strange  that  many  regard  with  complacency  plans  lor  ship-canals  which  will 
enable  vessels  t-o  sail  aroMfidour  country  from  New  York  to  California,  only  touching 
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at  a  few  point,  while  they  denounce  Improvements  across  our  conntry,  giving  pros- 
perity to  all  points  on  their  lines  in  our  own  country,  while  the  ship-canals  across 
the  isthmus  are  for  the  benefit  of  other  lauds  as  well  as  our  own. 

Canals  as  regulators  of  transportation  will  soon  be  appreciated.  Water  routes  are 
the  only  reliable  protections  against  undue  charges  for  carrying.  The  people  will 
soon  learn  that  fact. 

In  this  letter  Governor  Seymour  refers  to  one  published  by  him  two 
years  ago,  in  which  he  quoted  the  following  tables  from  the  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  said : 

In  thirty-ei^ht  years  before  1876  our  exports  to  Europe,  with  some  exceptions,  were 
less  than  our  imports.  When  by  a  series  of  reductions  we  cut  down  the  tolls  to  a  low 
rate,  which  reductions  were  followed  by  the  railroads  and  other  routes,  our  exports 
were  enormously  increased.  •  •  «  The  following  tables  show  the  balance  of 
trade  aeainst  us  before  tolls  were  cut  down  and  the  balance  in  our  favor  since  the 
low-tolls  policy  was  adopted: 


Year. 


Bolaiice  of  trade  agaiost  ub  from  1866  to 
1875  nnder  high  tolls. 


1866..  • 
1867... 
1868... 
1800... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875. . . 


Exports. 


$348,859,522 
294,606,141 
281,962,899 
286,117,697 
302,771,768 
442, 620. 178 
444, 177, 586 
522, 470, 922 
586,283,040 
513,442,711 


Imports. 


$434,812,066 
895,761.096 
357,436.440 
417. 506. 379 
435, 958, 408 
520. 223, 684 
626, 595, 077 
642. 136, 210 
567, 406. 342 
533,005,436 


Balance  against  na in  ten  years. 


Year. 


Excels  of  im 
ports  ove«  i 
exports.       ^ 


$86, 952, 544 

101, 284. 965 

75, 483, 541 

131. 388, 682 

43, 186, 640 

77. 403, 506 

182.417,491 

119, 656, 288 

ii,*  562, 726 


836,306,372 
18,876,606 


817,429,674 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883  (9  mo) 


Value  of  the  exports  and   imports 
with  low  tolls. 


Exports. 


$540, 
602, 
694. 
710. 
835, 
902, 
750, 
823, 


384,671 
475,220 
865.766 
439.441 
638,658 
377, 346 
542, 257 
839.402 


Imports. 


$460, 
451, 
437, 
445. 
667, 
642. 
724, 
723, 


741, 190 
323,126 
051, 532 
777, 775 
054,740 
664. 628 
630. 574 
180, 014 


Excess  of  ex- 
ports over 
imports. 


$79, 643. 481 
151, 145. 094 
257.814.234 
264. 661. 666 
107.683,912 
2*9,712,718 
25,  902, 683 
100.658.488 


1, 2(07, 229, 276 


There  was  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1874  of  $18,876,668.  Balance  in  favor  of  this  conntry, 
$1, 307,229,276  under  low  tolls. 

The  reasons  for  this  great  change  in  our  favor  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the 
changes  in  freight  rates  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  Average  freight  charges  per 
bushel  for  transportation  of  wheat  irom;*^  Chicago  to  New  York  since  the  year  1868, 
and  also  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  for  the  same  time: 


Average  rates  per  husM, 

Chicago  to  New 
York. 

New  York  to  LiverpooL 

Tmo; 

By  lake 
andcanaL 

By  lake 
and  rail 

By  all 
ralL 

Steamer 
rates. 

BaUine- 

V«SSM 

rates. 

1868 

25.8 
24.1 
17.6 
21.6 
26.6 

ia2 

14.2 

11.4 

9.7 

7.6 

10.1 

13.0 

13.2 

8.6 

8.7 

•9.16 

29.0 
2&0 
22.0 
25.0 
28.0 
26.9 
16.9 
14.6 
11.8 
IS.  8 
11.4 
13.3 
16.7 
10.4 
10.9 
•12.0 

42.6 
36.1 
83.3 
81.0 
83.5 
33.2 
28.7 
24.1 
16.5 
20.3 
17.7 
17.8 
19.7 
14.4 
14.6 
•16.1 

14.36 
12.98 
11.56 
16.32 
16.28 
2L12 

iai6 

16.14 
16.04 
13.86 
15.22 
12.40 
11.76 
&16 
7.76 
•9.08 

1869 »... 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

19.82 

1874 

15.66 

1875 

14.24 

1876 

15.28 

1877 

13.52 

1878 

14.18 

1879 

11.80 

1880 

10.20 

1881 

9.50 

1882 

1883 

tl2.50 

*  January  1  to  November  1.  t  Six  monlha^  2  «sx\isx^  \  Vk  ^xi^  V 
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This  table  shows  that  the  water  routes  have  alwaj's  led  in  redactions.  The  lake  and 
canal  rates  include  charges  at  Buffalo.  Since  1868  the  freight  charges  for  a  bushel  of 
grain  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  have  been  cut  down  over  20  cents. 

*  *  *  A  false  and  mischievous  idea  has  g£Own  up  in  our  country  that  Europe  de- 
pends upon  us  for  food.  This  is  not  true.  They  can  get  all  they  want  from  many 
parts  of  the  world ;  from  India,  South  America,  and  Australia.  In  South  America 
vast  herds  of  cattle  are  killed  merely  for  their  hides.  The  carcasses  are  left  to  decay. 
Great  Britain,  which  buys  more  of  our  provisions  than  any  other  country,  is  building 
railroads  in  Northern  India  to  cheapen  transportation,  and  is  sending  farmine:  tools 
into  that  re^on  to  improve  its  agriculture.  This  policy  has  been  followed  by  a  great 
increase  in  its  production  of  grain.  Wiihiu  a  few  years  the  exports  of  wheat  from 
India  have  grown  up  to  many  millions  of  bushels.  The  governments  of  Europe  are 
trying  to  lessen  our  exports  as  they  give  us  such  heavy  balances  against  them.  For 
this  reason,  Germany  and  France  shut  out  our  pork,*  and  other  governments  show 
^eat  uneasiness,  as  we  disturb  their  relationship  to  their  people.  Our  only  course 
IS  to  undersell  other  countries ;  as  labor  is  higher  here  than  elsewhere,-  we  must  de- 
pend upon  smaller  charges  for  carrying.  That  region  is  fa^t  becoming  one  of  our 
strong  competitors.  We  only  sell  to  Europe  because  we  have  cheaper  modes  of  send- 
ing our  products  to  their  markets.  We  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  we  have 
cat  down  the  cost  of  carrving.  Our  exports  grow  up  as  carrying  rates  ure  cut  down. 
Railroads  have  always  followed  lower  races  upon  water  routes,  but  the  la«t  are  the 
cheapest,  as  is  shown  by  the  table  of  rates  in  the  report  on  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  General  Government.  Onr  agricultural  interests  are  the  most  important  of  a\\. 
When  water  rentes  are  closed  by  winter,  railroad  rates  go  up;  when  they  are  opened 
in  spring,  rail  rates  go  down.  •  •  *  We  are  now  able,  if  we  are  wise,  to  overcome 
the  greater  cost  of  production  in  our  coantry,  owing  to  our  higher  wages,  by  our 
cheaper  transportation.  We  are  to  have  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  our  lead  i»  aVood- 
supplying  country,  and  we  must  give  up  the  delusion  that  Europe  depends  upou  as 
for  food.  It  will  only  buy  of  us  if  we  can  deli  ver  it  to  them  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  de- 
lusion that  the  Old  World  depends  upou  us  for  food  stimulates  extravagance  in  Con- 
gress and  corrnption  in  legislatures.  If  we  fail  to  uphold  our  water  routes  as  pro- 
tection against  ui^ust  and  unwise  charges  for  transportation,  we  shall  suffer  in  the 
future. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  State  engineer  of  New  York  (Jan- 
uary 20, 1885),  that  daring  1884  the  average  rate  of  freight  on  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Erie,  and  the  West  Shore  Railroads  was  .740  of  a  cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  against  .845  of  a  cent  per  ton  in  1883,  while  the  average 
rate  of  canal  freight  was  .270  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  against  .340  of  a 
cent  per  ton  in  1883.  The  figures  given  show  that  the  business  of  the 
canals  shared  in  the  depression  common  to  all  industrial  movements 
and  enterprises  during  1884.  Not  only  did  the  volume  of  canal  freight 
diminish,  but  the  rates  of  freight  were  uiiprecedeutedly  low,  and  in  both 
these  respects  the  canal  business  suffered  in  common  with  the  railroads 
which  compete  for  the  same  freights,  in  consequence  of  the  railroad 
warfare,  which  brought  into  effect  the  lowest  freight  tariff  ever  known. 

The  report  in  question  contains  the  following  table,  showing  the  an- 
nual tonnage  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  of  the  railroads  competing  with  the 
canal  for  a  period  of  twenty  years : 


Year. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


CanaL 


Tont. 
4,729,654 
6,775,220 
5, 688, 325 
6, 442. 225 
5,859.080 
6. 173. 769 
6,467,888 
6,673,370 
7,864,782 
5,804,688 


BailroadB. 


Tont, 
8, 609. 640 
4, 844,  OrO 
5, 152, 472 
5,754,842 
6, 594. 094 
8. 974, 505 
9, 876, 264 
9, 958, 239 
11,835,426 
12,478,964 


Year. 


1875« 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


Canal. 


Tom. 
4, 859, 858 
4, 172, 129 
4.955,063 
5, 171, 320 
5,362,372 
6, 457, 652 
5, 179, 192 
5,467,423 
5.664,056 
5,009,488 


BailToadR. 


Tont. 
12,241,900 
12,776,498 
32,5']8,807 
13, 815.  \m 
17, 228,  im 
19. 24i<.  OnO 
22, 078, 202 
23,  225,  ml 
24, 503,  oca 
22,123,895 
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Id  explanation  of  these  statistics  the  Stsite  engineer  »ays: 

It  moAt  be  borne  in  miiid  that  the  average  haul  of  rail  freights  is  much  shorter 
than  those  by  canal ;  the  former  on  the  through  New  York  lines  average  considerably 
Ipsa  than  200  milcH,  while  the  canal  freights,  being  mostly  through,  are  at  least  twice 
as  long,  so  that  a  table  of  gross  tonnage  does  not  fairly  represent  the  comparative 
business  of  the  routes  and  lavors  the  railroads  to  the  extent  of  about  50  per  cent. 

The  State  of  Kew  York,  having  made  the  Erie  Canal  free  to  all  com- 
merce, both  interstate  and  State,  is  now  engaged  in  a  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  further  improving  and  enlarging  the  canal.  A  canal 
convention,  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  various  plans  for 
enlarging  and  improving,  was  held  at  Utica  in  Augiist  la«t,  at  which, 
afier  full  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  it  was  decided  to  nrgi^ 
upo]i  the  State  Legislature  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  enlarge  and 
iui prove  the  Erie  Canal  by  doubling  the  length  of  the  present  locks 
and  deepening  the  channel.  By  this  improvement  two  boats,  running 
together  as  consorts,  can  be  locked  through  at  the  same  time,  thereby 
greatly  shortening  the  time  between  Buffalo  and  the  Hudson  Biver. 
By  deepening  the  channel  one  foot,  each  boat  can  be  made  to  carry  a 
much  larger  load  and  thus  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation 
through  the  canal.  By  some  it  is  believed  that  the  cost  can  be  reduced 
fully  tit'ty  per  cent,  but  as  to  this  the  committee  is  not  able  fully  to 
judge,  but  it  has  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  improvement  will  be  of 
very  great  benefit  to  commerce  passing  through  the  canal.  The  plan  as 
])roposed  is  considered  to  be  entirely  feasible  Uy  the  best  engineers  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Erie  Canal.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  New  York 
believe  thnt  the  Federal  Government  should  pay  the  cost  of  this  im- 
ijrovement,  aud  also  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  yearly  expense  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  tree  to  all  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  Upon  this  point  the  committee  does  not  feel  called  upon  to 
express  an  opinion. 

THE*  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB  AND  ITS  TBIBUTABIES. 

The  importance  of  improving  the  Mississippi  Kiverand  its  navigable 
tributaries  is  so  fully  appreciated  by  the  ])eopleaud  has  been  recognized 
in  HO  many  substantial  ways  by  Congress  that  it  has  not  been  deemed 
advisable  by  the  committee  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. All  needed  information  concerning  these  river  improvements  Is 
accessible  in  the  official  reports  of  those  connected  with  the  work  of 
developing  these  great  commercial  highways,  aud  the  committee  desires 
only  to  record  its  belief  that  the  public  interest  demands  and  requires 
such  further  expenditures  upon  these  avenues  of  commerce  as  shall  best 
promote  their  usefulness  and  add  most  effectively  to  the  facilities  they 
afford  in  the  way  of  cheap  transportation. 

THE  PROPOSED  HENNEPIN  CANAL. 

• 

The  only  projwsed  national  enterprise  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
committee  has  been  formally  directed  is  the  construction  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Hennepin  Canal,  and  reference  is  here  made  to  the  very 
able  papers  which  have  been  submitted  in  advocacy  of  this  improve- 
ment, one  by  Edward  Eussell  on  behalf  of  the  Michigan  and  Mississippi 
Canal  Commission  (Ai)pendix,  p.  199),  entitled  '*A  plea  for  the  regu- 
lation of  freight  rates  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  States  and  Lake 
Mi(;higan,''  and  the  memorial  prepared  by  Governor  William  Bross,  and 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  Chi- 
cago (Appendix,  p.  207). 
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The  facts  cited,  the  detailed  iuforination  contained,  and  the  argn- 
ments  so  clearly  presented  in  these  papers  entitle  them  to  the  most 
ttioughtfal  consideration  by  Congress,  and  show  that  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  wonld  derive  fresh  and  continued  advantages  from  the  con- 
struction of  this  canal. 

Cheap  transportation  between  Chicago  and  the  seaboards  is  assured 
by  the  line  of  free  water  communication  open  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson,  and  no  method  has  been  suggested  by 
which  the  controlling  influence  of  that  water  competition  could  be  ex- 
tended over  so  wide,  populous,  and  productive  a  territory  at  so  moderate 
an  expense  as  by  constructing  this  short  canal  of  74  miles,  which  would 
give  to  the  people  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  States  direct  water  transit 
connection  with  all  the  States  of  the  Atlsintic  seaboard  and  with  Eu- 
.  rope.  The  necessity  of  this  improvement  is  made  more  urgent  by  the 
high  and  oppressive  rates  of  freight  prevailing  between  the  grain-pro- 
ducing  States  of  the  Northwest  and  Chicago,  as  compared  with  the 
charges  made  between  that  point  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  By  the  con- 
structiou  of  this  canal  these  charges  would  be  materially  reduced,  and 
the  grain-producing  States  would  be  given  that  cheap  transit  which  has 
now  become  necessary  to  enable  them  to  successfully  place  their  surplus 
products  in  a  foreign  market. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  WATERS. 

There  are  several  other  similar  and  important  internal  improvements 
which  must  soon  be  undertaken  by  the  General  Government  if  the 
United  States  are  to  keep  step  with  the  leading  nations  t.f  the  world 
in  the  grand  march  of  progress.  France,  Germany,  and  Eussia  are 
making  large  expenditures  to  secure  new  and  cheaper  outlets  for  their 
commerce  by  water  transit,  and  the  great  European  powers  appear  to 
be  engaged  in  anearuestanddeterminedcontestfor  commercial  suprem- 
acy. In  this  contest  we  must  not  be  left  behind.  We  cannot  afford 
to  assume  the  position  of  a  non-combatant.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
side-tracked,  but  must  engage  in  the  race  for  cheaper  transportation 
with  all  possible  energy  and  vigor. 

The  cheapest  mode  of  transportation  known  is  by  water.  The  rail- 
roads have  accomplished  wonders,  but  no  railroad  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  a  free  and  unobstructed  water  route,  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
carriage  is  concerned.  Therefore,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  cheap 
transportation,  and  to  hold  otir  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  must  develop  our  natural  water-ways  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and 
give  the  benefits  of  lake,  river,  and  canal  communication  to  the  people 
'of  all  the  States  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  distribution  of  land  and  water  throughout  the  United  States  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
The  chief  defects  of  the  present  water-routes  of  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
are  that  they  are  too  long  for  successful  competition  with  the  railroads, 
and  that  they  are  too  isolated  and  disconnected  for  successful  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  obvious  and  only  possible  remedy  for  these  defects  is  to  shorten* 
them  and  to  unite  them. 

This  can  be  done  by  means  of  such  improvements  as  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  building  of  the  Hennepin  Canal,  and  the  continued  im- 
provement of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  By  thus  shorteniug  the  exi^^ting 
lines  of  water  communication  and  rendering  them  navigable  for  steam 
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Vi 8>iKs  oi  Kiiye  (carrying  capacity,  the  cost  of  freight  service  could  be 
itMliMH-d  to  the  lowest  possible  rainimum,  not  ouly  between  a  few  great 
centus  ot  trade,  as  now,  but  between  interior  points  in  ahnost  every 
1  ait  (»f  the  couutry  which  are  now  practically  without  competing  lines 
of  transportation. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  internal  improvements  such  a«  has  been 
here  briefly  outlined  would  develop  to  their  utmost  extent  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  the  United  States,  would  give  new  life  and  healthy 
activity  to  trade  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  would 
l)Ut  bread  in  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  men  now  seeking  employment 
without  success,  would  avert  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  rail 
road  combinations  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  would 
secure  rates  of  transi)ortatiou  that  would  always  enable  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  nation  to  find  a  profitable  market. 

The  manifest  destiny  of  our  country  points  unerringly  to  thisemanc/- 
pation  of  the  waters  as  its  next  great  work,  a  titting  sequel  to  the  emauci 
pation  of  the  slave,  a  destiny  not  of  war  but  of  benelicence  and  peace, 
to  which  the  heart  of  the  nation  turns  as  spontaneously  and  resistlessly 
as  the  waters  of  its  great  river  flow  to  the  Gulf. 


THE   NECESSITY  OF  NATIONAL  EEGULATION  OP  INTER 

STATE  COMMBEOE. 

The  two  propositions  which  the  committee  has  kept  prominently  in 
view  throughout  the  entire  investigation  have  been  whether  any  legis- 
lation for  the  regulation  of  interstate  transportation  is  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient, and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  can  the  public  interest  be  best  sub- 
served by  legislation  on  that  subject; 

The  consideration  of  the  first  proposition  may  seem  to  be  a  work  of 
supererogation,  for  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  committee  that 
upon  no  public  question  are  the  people  so  nearly  unanimous  as  upon  the 
proposition  that  Congress  should  undertake  in  some  way  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce.  Omitting  those  who  speak  for  the  railroad  in- 
terests, there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  such  action  by  Congress,  and  this  is  fully  substan- 
tiated by  the  testimony  accompanying  this  report,  which  is  a  fair  con- 
sensus of  public  sentiment  upon  the  question.  The  committee  has 
found  among  the  leading  representatives  of  the  railroad  interests  an 
increasing  readiness  to  accept  the  aid  of  Congress  in  working  out  the 
solution  of  the  railroad  problem  which  has  obstinately  bafBed  all  their 
efforts,  and  not  a  few  of  the  ablest  railroad  men  of  the  country  seem 
disposed  to  look  to  the  intervention  of  Congress  as  promising  to  afford 
the  best  means  of  ultimately  securing  a  more  equitable  and  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  transportation  interests  to  the  com- 
niunity  than  they  themselves  have  been  able  to  bring  about. 

The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  so  conclusive  that  the  committee  has 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  prompt  action  by  Congress  upon  this 
important  subject  is  almost  unanimously  demanded  by  public  senti- 
ment. 

This  demand  is  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  acknowledged  evils 
incident  to  and  growing  out  of  the  complicated  business  of  transporta- 
tion as  now  conducted,  evils  which  the  people  believe  can  be  checked 
and  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  remedied,  by  appropriate  legislation.    The 
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committee  recognizes  the  justice  of  this  demand,  and  believes  that  ac- 
tion by  Congress  looking  to  the  regulation  of  interstate  transportation 
is  necessary  and  expedient,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  public  interest  demands  regulation  of  the  business  of  trans- 
portation because,  in  the  absence  of  such  regulation,  the  carrier  is  prac- 
tically and  actually  the  sole  and  final  arbiter  upon  all  disputed  ques- 
tions that  arise  between  shipper  and  carrier  as  to  whether  rates  are 
reasonable  or  unjust  discrimination  has  been  practiced. 

It  is  argued  by  railroad  representatives  that  arbitrary  or  oppressive 
rates  cannot  be  maintained;  that  they  are  adjusted  and  sufficiently 
regulated  by  competition  with  rival  roads  and  with  water  routes,  by 
commercial  necessities,  by  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  and  by  that  self- 
interest  which  compels  the  corporations  to  have  due  regard  to  the  wants 
and  the  opinions  of  those  upon  whom  they  must  depend  for  business ; 
that  such  discriminations  as  exist  are  for  the  most  part  unavoidable ; 
that  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  property  are  the  best  judges  of 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  affect  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  should  determine  the  compensation  they  are  entitled  to  receive ; 
and  that,  in  any  event,  the  common  law  affords  the  shipper  an  adequate 
remedy-  and  protection  against  abuse  or  any  infringement  of  his  rights. 

This  answer  fails  to  recognize  the  public  nature  and  obligations  of 
the  carrier,  and  the  right  of  the  people,  through  the  Governmental  au- 
thority, to  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  a  corporation  which  per- 
forms a  public  function.  Nor  do  the  facts  warrant  the  claim  that  com- 
petition and  selfiuterest  can  be  relied  upon  to  secure  the  shipper  against 
abuse  and  unjust  discrimination,  or  that  he  has  an  available  and  satis- 
factory remedy  at  common  law. 

K  it  is  found  that  the  common  law  and  the  courts  do  not,  in  fact,  af- 
ford to  the  shipper  an  effective  remedy  for  his  grievances,  we  have  no 
need  to  inquire  to  what  extent  grievances  may  exist.  The  complicated 
nature  of  the  countless  transactions  incident  to  the  business  of  trans- 
portation make  it  inevitable  that  disagreements  should  arise  between 
the  parties  in  interest,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  proper  that  disputed 
questions  materially  affectingthebqsiness  operations  of  a  shipper  should 
be  left  to  the  final  determination  of  those  representing  an  opposing 
financial  interest.  When  such  disagreements  occur  the  shipper  and  the 
carrier  are  alike  entitled  to  a  fair  and  impartial  determination  of  the 
matters  at  issue,  and  by  all  the  principles  governing  judicial  proceed- 
ings the  most  fair-minded  railroad  official  is  disqualified  by  his  personal 
interest  in  the*  result  from  giving  such  a  determination.  If,  however, 
there  existed  an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  the  shipper  could  readily  ap- 
peal, he  would  find  less  occasion  for  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the 
carrier,  and  differences  between  shipper  and  carrier  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  adjusted  amicably  without  such  an  appeal. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  shipper  is  now  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ad- 
judication of  his  complaint  by  the  other  party  in  interest,  the  party  by 
whom  he  supposes  himself  to  have  been  aggrieved,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  will  secure  to  the 
shipper  that  impartial  hearing  of  his  complaints  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  all  the  recognized  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 

Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  remedy  at  common  law  is 
impracticable  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  ordinary  shipper.  It  has 
been  found  so  by  the  people  of  the  States  in  dealing  with  their  local 
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traffic,  aud,  as  has  been  shown,  their  recognition  of  the  fact  has  been 
authoritatively  recorded  in  nearly  e*^ery  State  in  the  Union  by  statu- 
tory enactments,  and  in  many  of  them  by  the  establishment  of  commis- 
sions, in  the  effort  to  provide  for  the  shipper  that  prompt  and  effective 
remedy  which  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  recourse  to  the  com- 
mon law  ha^  failed  to  afford.  The  reasons  for  this  failure  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  more  complicated  transactions  of  interstate 
commerce  than  to  State  traffic,  because  the  former  ih vol ve  more  per- 
plexing questions  aud  are  affected  by  a  greater  diversity  of  varying  con- 
ditions. The  legislation  of  tbe  Slates,  the  reports  of  the  State  commis- 
sions, the  records  of  the  courts,  the  evidence  of  shippers,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  current  of  testimony,  is  to  the  same  effect;  and  the  fact  stated 
is  also  admitted  by  some  of  the  highest  railroad  authorities.  Mr.  Fink 
says: 

la  many  cases  where  small  amoants  are  involvetl,  which  do  not  justify  legal  pro- 
ceediDgs  against  the  company,  the  aggrieved  parties  are  prevented  from  prosecuting 
their  claims.  *  *  *  Ordinary  courts  are  not  properly  constituted  for  that  purx>08e, 
and  the  time  required  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  is  so  long  and  the  expenses  so 
great  as  to  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  proceedings  are  instituted.  (Testimonyi 
p.  107). 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  natural  disinclination  of  the  average 
shipper  to  engage  in  litigation  with  a  corj)oration  which  may  have  the 
power  to  determine  his  success  or  failure  in  business,  and  to  enter  the 
lists  against  an  adversary  with  ample  resources  and  the  best  legal  talent 
at  its  command  and  able  to  wear  out  an  opponent  by  the  tedious  delays 
of  the  law,  it  is  plain  that  the  shipper  is  still  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  seeking  redress  for  grievances  under  the  common  law,  which  places 
upon  the  complainant  the  burden  of  proof  and  requires  him  to  affirma- 
tiv^y  establish  the  unreasonableness  of  a  given  rate  or  the  fact  of  an 
alleged  discrimination.  What  such  an  undertaking  practically  involves 
is  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kernan, 
the  chairman  of  the  New  York  commission,  which  sums  up  the  whole 
case: 

Assuredly  there  have  been  and  do  exist  unreasonable  rates  and  nigust  discrimina- 
tions. This  much  will  be  admitted  by  all ;  it  will  not  be  denied  even  by  any  carrier. 
Why,  then,  have  not  the  courts  enjoined  the  continuance  of  the  wrongs  and  enforced 
the  payment  of  damages  f  Why,  again,  is  it  that  substantially  no  such  suits  ever  have 
been  brought  and  that  so  few  decisions  in  this  country  exist  f  It  is  not  because  of  de- 
fects in  the  law  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts,  but  it  is  because  the  subject  is  on« 
which  neither  client  nor  lawyer,  judge  nor  jury,  can  unravel  or  deal  withinteUigently 
within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  trial  and  with  such  knowledge  of  the  matter  as 
men  generally  well  educated  possess.  Let  a  man  take  the  testimony  in  five  volumes 
before  the  Hepburfi  committee ;  read  one  hundred  pages  of  the  clear  and  able  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Blancliard,  for  instance ;  con  over  the  facts  and  figures  he  gives,  and 
then  let  him  try  to  reach  a  conclusion  upon  the  question  under  discussion.  Some  con- 
ception will  thus  beobtaiued  of  what  a  lawsuit  is  which  iuvolves  the  reasonableness 
of  rates,  or  the  existence  of  an  unjust  discrimination,  or  a  local  rate  as  compared  with 
a  through  rate.  As  the  onus  is  upon  the  complainant,  add  to  his  diflQoulties  the  fact 
that  his  adversary  has  nearly  all  the  evidence  in  his  possession,  locked  up  in  books 
and  in  the  memory  and  inteUigence  of  experts  who  have  made  the  subject  their 
study.  The  expense  involved,  the  uncertainty  to  be  faced,  and  the  diflQculties  to  be 
overcome  in  an  ordinary  suit  at  law  have  made  that  remedy  obsolete  and  uaeles*. 
(Appendix,  p.  19.) 

15.  licp.  40 ili 
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All  tbese  coDsiderations,  fully  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the  evi- 
dence submitted,  have  satisfied  the  committee  that  the  common  law 
wholly  fails  to  afford  an  effective  remedy  against  unreasonable  or  dis- 
criminating rates,  and  that,  without  additional  legislation,  the  carrier 
is  practically  the  sole  and  only  judge  of  the  rights  of  the  producer  and 
shipper  in  respect  to  transportation. 

» 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  undertake  the  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation,  because  of  admitted  abuses  in  its  management 
and  of  acknowledged  discriminations  between  persons  and  places  in  its 
practical  operations-evils  which  it  is  possible  to  reach  and  remedy  only 
through  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress, and  against  which  the  citizen  is  entitled  to  the  protection  and 
relief  the  national  authority  can  alone  afford. 

Attention  will  be  called  hereafter  to  these  causes  of  complaint;  and 
it  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  suggest  here  that  the  railroad  argument 
against  legislation  on  the  ground  that  competition,  the  laws  of  trade, 
and  an  ** enlightened  self-interest"  afford  all  needful  protection  and  the 
most  effective  regulation,  is  predicated  upon  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail at  the  great  commercial  centers  and  in  favored  localities  where 
competition  is  most  active,  and  applies  more  particularly  to  the  larger 
shippers,  who  are  always  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  at  such 
points  can  usually  depend  for  protection  and  fair  treatment  upon  the 
eagerness  of  the  corporations  to  capture  all  the  business  possible.  But 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  law  to  protect  the  weak,  and  it  is  at  the 
great  number  of  non-competitive  interior  points,  scattered  all  over  the 
land,  at  which  even  the  i)rotection  elsewhere  afforded  by  competitive  in- 
fluences is  not  found,  and  where  the  producer  and  shipper  are  most  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  railroads,  that  additional  safeguards*  aiie 
most  needed. 

3.  National  legislation  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of,  because  the  operations  of  the  transportation  system  are,  for  the  most 
part,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and,  until  Congress  acts, 
not  subject  to  any  governmental  control  in  the  public  interest. 

The  States  have  no  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  that  even  their  control  of  tbeir  own  domestic 
traflic  is  restricted  and  frequently  made  inoperative  by  rea^son  of  its  in- 
timate intermingling  with  interstate  commerce  and  by  the  present  free- 
dom of  the  latter  from  any  legislative  restrictions.  Some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  effective  State  regulation  in  the  absence  of  national  legislation 
have  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  illustrations  have 
been  given  of  the  greater  volume  and  importance  of  interstate  as  com- 
pared with  State  traffic.  National  supervision  would  supplement,  give 
direction  to,  and  render  effective  State  supervision,  and  is  especially 
necessary  as  the  only  method  of  securing  that  uniformity  of  regulation 
and  operation  which  the  transportation  system  requires  for  its  highest 
development. 

The  clearly -established  fact  that,  by  reason  of  the  constitutional  divis- 
ion of  powers  between  the  States  and  the  General  Government,  the 
States  have  been  able  only  to  partially  control  the  business  of  trans- 
portation within  their  own  borders  has  been  the  principal  inciting  cause 
of  the  popular  demand  for  national  regulation,  and  is  sufficient,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  to  call  for  such  action  by  Congress  as  will 
make  efB^tive  the  means  Of  regulation  found  neceoa^  and  adopted  by 
the  States, 
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4.  National  legislation  is  al^o  necessary,  becanse  the  business  of  trans- 
portation is  essentially  of  a  nature  which  requires  that  uniform  system 
and  method  of  regulation  which  the  national  authority  can  alone  pre- 
scribe. 

The  key-note  to  all  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
concei'ning  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  found  in  tiie  declaration 
made  in  Cooley  t?.  Board  oF  Wardens,  and  frequently  referred  to  in 
other  cases,  that  "  whatever  subjects  of  this  power  are  in  their  nature 
national,  or  admit  only  of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  regulation, 
may  justly  be  said  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  exclusive  legis- 
lation by  Congress;''  and,  as  is  said  by  the  court  in  the  late  case  of 
Gloucester  Ferry  Company  v.  Pennsylvania,  "it  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between  tbe  States, 
which  consists  in  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  between 
them,  is  a  subject  of  national  chara^Jter,  and  requires  uniformity  of  reg- 
ulation.   Congress  alone,  therefore,  can  deal  with  such  transportation." 

5.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  act  is  an  excuse  for  the  attempts  made 
by  the  railroads  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  their  own 
way  and  in  their  own  interests  by  whatever  combinations  and  methods 
they  are  able  to  put  into  operation. 

Through  tbe  absence  of  national  legislation  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  have  been  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  The 
practical  results  of  their  efforts  have  been  by  no  means  encouraging,  as 
the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  railway  interests  bears  witness, 
nor  do  they  claim  to  have  made  any  substantial  progress  during  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  is  true  that  in  this  period  the  railroads 
have  accomplished  wonders  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation,  in 
removing  the  limitations  of  distance  from  trade  between  remote  local- 
ities, and  in  building  up  and  widely  extending  the  general  commerce  of 
the  country.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  marvelous  achievements, 
for  which  due  credit  should  be  given,  the  solid  fact  still  claims  consid- 
eration, that  the  inequalities  and  discriminations  which  characterize 
the  operations  of  the  system  in  its  entirety  are  now  as  pronounced  as 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development. 

In  tbe  recognized  existence  of  these  evils  and  in  the  failure  of  the 
national  authority  to  offer  any  remedy,  railroad  managers  have  found 
their  justification  for  seeking  a  remedy  through  methods  which  have 
not  commended  themselves  to  the  public  judgment  and  which  have 
threatened  even  greater  dangers  to  the  body-politic.  In  the  absence 
of  national  legislation,  the  railroads  have  natarally  resorted  to  the  only 
methods  by  which  they  could  unaided  secure  any  degree  of  stability 
and  uniformity  in  their  charges — consolidation  and  contiederation.  The 
final  outcome  of  continued  consolidations  would  be  the  creation  of  an 
organization  more  powerful  than  the  Grovernment  itself  and  perhaps 
beyond  its  control.  The  same  result  might  foUow  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  policy  of  confederation  or  pooling,  if  unrestricted  by 
Governmental  supervision,  and  either  would  be  inimical  to  the  public 
interest.  But  while  this  would  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  existing 
tendency  of  railway  organization  and  management,  there  are  satisfactory 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  will  not  be  the  actual  result,  and  that  this 
policy  has  substantially  reached  the  limit  to  which  it  can  be  carried.  In 
a  sense  it  may  be  true  that  the  railroad  properties  of  the  country  are 
to-day  largely  within  the  control  of  a  comparatively  small  circle,  yet  the 
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colossal  combiuatioDS  which  have  been  effected  find  other  gigantic  com- 
binutious  equally  as  powerful  successfully  contending  for  the  traffic  of 
the  territory  they  seek  to  control.  The  vast  geographical  extent  of  the 
country,  its  immense  resources,  the  diverse  interests  of  different  sec- 
tions, the  abundance  of  capital,  the  commanding  influence  and  the  en- 
terprise of  the  great  commercial  centers,  the  impossibility  of  controlling 
35,000  miles  of  free  water-routes — all  these  considerations  lessen  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  future  jcousolidations  aud  combina- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  show  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  the  railroads 
to  work  out  the  problem  alone  and  unaided. 

Experience  and  investigation  have  up  to  this  time  failed  to  indicate 
how  the  inequalities  and  discriminations  complained  of,  which  havo 
grown  into  and  become  a  fundamental  part  of  the  system  upon  which 
the  business  of  the  entire  country  is  conducted,  are  to  be  done  away 
with  without  a  serious  disturbance  of  every  individual  and  public  busi- 
ness interest.  To  equalize  through  and  local  rates,  and  to  give  them 
that  degree  of  uniforuiity  and  stability  so  greatly  needed,  must  neces- 
sarily involve  a  complete  readjustment  and  reconstruction  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  and  busioess  methods  of  the  ^s^hole  country.  How 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  the  secret  which  underlies  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  railroad  problem. 

That  a  problem  of  such  magnitude,  importance,  and  intricacy  can  be 
summarily  solved  by  any  master  stroke  of  legislative  wisdom  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  belief.  That  the  railroads,  unaided  or  unre- 
strained, can  or  will  eventually  work  out  its  solution  seems  highly  im- 
probable, judging  from  past  experience,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. That  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  can  ever  be  secured 
without  the  aid  of  wise  legislation  the  committee  does  not  believe. 

THE   CAUSES   OF   COMPLAINT   AGAINST   THE  RAILROAD 

.  SYSTEM. 

The  complaints  against  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States 
expressed  to  the  committee  are  based  upon  the  following  charges : 

1.  That  local  rates  are  unreasonably  high,  compared  with  through 
rates. 

2.  That  both  local  and  through  rates  are  unreasonably  high  at  non- 
competing  points,  either  from  the  absence  of  competition  or  in  conse- 
quence of  pooling  agreements  that  restrict  its  operation. 

3.  That  rates  are  established  without  apparent  regard  to  the  actueil 
cost  of  the  service  performed,  and  are  based  largely  on  "  what  the  traf- 
fic will  bear." 

4.  That  unjustifiable  discriminations  are  constantly  made  between  in- 
dividuals in  the  rates  charged  for  like  service  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

5.  That  improper  discriminations  are  made  between  articles  of  freight 
and  branches  of  business  of  a  like  character,  and  between  different 
quantities  of  the  same  class  of  freight. 

6.  That  unreasonable  discriminations  are  made  between  localities 
similarly  situated. 
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7.  That  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  policy  of  railroad  managemeiit  is, 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  secret  special  rates,  rebates,  drawbacks,  and 
concessions,  to  foster  monopoly,  to  enrich  favored  shippers,  and  to  pre- 
vent free  competition  in  many  lines  of  trade  in  which  the  item  of  trans- 
portation is  an  important  factor. 

8.  That  such  favoritism  and  secrecy  introduce  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty into  legitimate  business  that  greatly  retards  the  development  of 
our  industries  and  commerce. 

9.  That  the  secret  cutting  of  rates  and  the  sudden  fluctuations  that 
constantly  take  place  are  demoralizing  to  all  business  except  that  of 
a  purely  speculative  character,  and  frequently  occasion  great  injustice 
and  heavy  losses. 

10.  That,  in  the  absence  of  national  and  uniform  legislation,  the  rail- 
roads are  able  by  various  devices  to  avoid  their  responsibility  as  car- 
riers, especially  on  shipments  over  more  than  one  road,  or  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  that  shippers  find  great  difficulty  in  recovering 
damages  fbr  the  loss  of  property  or  for  injury  thereto. 

11.  That  railroads  refuse  to  be  bound  by  their  own  contracts,  and 
arbitrarily  collect  large  sums  in  the  shape  of  overcharges  in  addition  to 
the  rates  agreeil  upon  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

12.  That  railroads  often  refuse  to  recognize  or  be  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  dishonest  agents  acting  under  their  authority. 

13.  IJJiat  the  common  law  fails  to  afford  a  remedy  for  such  grievances, 
and  that  in  cases  of  dispute  the  shipper  is  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  railroad  manager  or  pool  commissioner,  or  run  the  risk 
of  incurring  further  losses  by  greater  discriminations. 

14.  That  the  differences  in  the  classifications  in  use  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  sometimes  for  8hix)ments  over  the  same  roads  in 
different  directions,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstandings,  and  are 
often  made  a  means  of  extortion. 

15.  That  a  privileged  class  is  created  by  the  granting  of  passes,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  passenger  service  is  largely  Increased  by  the  extent 
of  this  abuse. 

16.  That  the  capitalization  ^and  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  roads 
largely  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  their  construction  or  their  present 
value,  and  that  unreasonable  rates  are  charged  in  the  effort  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  watered  stock  and  interest  on  bonds  improperly  issued. 

17.  That  railroad  corporations  have  improperly  engaged  in  lines  of 
business  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  transportation,  and  that  undue 
advantages  have  been  afforded  to  business  enterprises  in  which  railroad 
officials  were  interested.  . 

18.  That  the  management  of  the  railroad  business  is  extravagant  and 
wasteful,  and  that  a  needless  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  shipping  and 
traveling  public  by  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  large  sums  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  costly  force  of  agents  engaged  in  a  reckless  strife  ^<vt 
competitive  business. 
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THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  COBIPLAINTS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  most  important,  and  in  fact  nearly  all, 
of  the  foregoing  complaints  are  based  upon  the  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion in  one  form  or  another.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  complaint 
agaiust  the  management  and  operation  of  the  transportation  system  of 
the  United  States,  aud  give«  rise  to  the  questions  of  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 

It  is  substantially  agreed  by  all  parties  in  interest  that  the  great 
desideratum  is  to  secure  equality,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  facilities 
for  transportation  afforded  and  the  rates  charged  by  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  commerce.  The  burden  of  complaint  is  against  unfair  differences 
in  these  particulars  as  between  different  places,  persons,  and  commodi- 
ties, and  its  essence  is  that  these  differences  are  unjust  in  comparison 
"With  the  rates  allowed  or  facilities  afforded  to  other  persons  and  places 
for  a  like  service  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  first  question  to  be  determined,  apparently,  is  whether  the  ine- 
qualities complained  of  and  admitted  to  exist  are  inevitable,  or  whether 
they  are  entirely  the  result  of  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  common  carriers  of  the  country;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  basis  upon 
which  rates  of  transportation  should  be  established. 

EAILROAD  RATES—THE  PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  THEY 
SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED,  AND  THE  LIMITATIONS 
WITHIN  WHICH  DISCRIMINATION  MAY  BE  JUSTIFIABLE. 

Neither  experience  nor  investigation  have  satisfactorily  settled  the 
many  perplexing  questions  that  are  encountered  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  principles  upon  which  a  schedule  of  charges  should  be  ar- 
ranged, either  for  a  single  railroad  or  for  the  entire  system.  Differences 
in  rates  between  railroads  differing  greatly  in  their  earning  capacity 
can  readily  be  accounted  for  and  understood,  and  yet  the  reasons  which 
justify  these  variations  are  equally  potential  in  enforcing  differences  in 
rates  between  different  commodities  upon  a  single  railroad,  and  render 
it  impossible  to  base  rates  entirely  upon  the  cost  or  value  of  the  service 
rendered  in  all  instances. 

Inequality  must  exist  unless  uniformity  is  possible.  Complete  uni- 
formity would  require  the  transportation  of  all  classes  of  freight  over 
any  number  of  roads  at  the  same  rate  per  car  load,  or  per  hundred 
pounds,  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  that  correspondence  is  handled 
by  the  Post-Office  Department.  Any  approach  to  such  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  the  operation  of  the  hundreds  of  independent  railroad  cor- 
porations, each  with  conflicting  interests,  and  in  their  charges  for  the 
transportatioTi  of  the  innumerable  variety  of  commodities  which  are 
shipped  over  the  125,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States,  is  obvi- 
ously entirely  out  of4he  question  under  existing  circumstances.  It 
could  only  be  made  possible  by  the  General  Government  obtaining  pos- 
session of  all  the  transportation  lines  of  the  country  and  operating  them 
as  a  unit  in  the  same  manner  that  the  postal  service  is  conducted.  Nor 
would  it  then  bo  found  advisable  or  entirely  practicable,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  experience  of  those  European  nations  in  which  attempts 
have  been  made  to  apply  these  principles  under  the  system  of  state 
ownership  and  management,  and  hence  under  the  most  favorable  con* 
ditions. 
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It  is  sometimeu  argued  tliat  auy  discrimiuation  on  the  part  of  the 
comiuoii  carrier  is  necessarily  unjust ;  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  just  discrimination.  This  is  not  the  theory  or  principle  of  the  com- 
mon law,  which  is  that  all  who  are  situated  alike'^ust  be  treated  alike. 
But  All  cannot  be  situated  alike,  and  the  rule,  thefrefore,  only  holds  good 
when  limited  to  transactions  of  the  same  character,  conducted  under 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions.  In  the  practical  management 
of  a  railroad,  whether  by  the  strongest  government  or  by  a  corpora- 
tion, it  is  found  impossible  to  avo^d  the  exercise  of  discrimination,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  courts  have  always  recognized  the  distinction  be- 
tween justifiable  and  unjust  discrimination.  Whether  the  discrimiuation 
practiced  in  any  given  instance  wa«  allowable  or  unwarranted  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  fairly  determined  only  by  understanding  the  trade  con- 
ditions and  special  circumstances  that  influence  and  govern  the  action 
of  the  railroad  managers  in  that  particular  transaction.  These  are  of 
almost  infinite  variety  and  frequently  beyond  the  observation  of  those 
without  practical  experience  in  railroad  management.  It  is  sometimes 
found  that  discrimiuations  complained  of  ma'y  be  justified  by  reasons 
which  suggest  themselves  only  to  those  having  expert  knowledge  and 
•long  training  in  the  business  of  transportation.  This  the  shipper  can- 
not have,  and  he  is  therefore  not  always  able  to  judge  whether  the 
reasons  advanced  in  justification  of  discriminations  against  him  are  suf- 
ficient or  merely  misleading.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
some  method  by  which  the  shipper  may  ascertain  whether  discrimina- 
tions that  seem  to  him  inequitable  can  be  justified,  in  order  to  protect 
him  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  by  the  carrier  of  the  power  of  deter- 
mining those  questions,  often  of  the  greatest  public  importance. 

Discriminations  are  common  in  commercial  transactions  of  every  de- 
scription. They  are  as  inevitable  as  are  the  differences  in  the  charac- 
ter and  appearance  of  individuals.  The  merchant  is  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  treat  all  his  customers  alike,  and  may  discriminate  between 
them  in  the  i)rices  charged  for  similar  articles,  having  regard  only  to 
his  own  interest,  as  he  views  it.  Be  is  free  to  make  prices  *'to  develop 
business."  He  may  offer  "  bargains"  to  bring  trade.  He  may  sell  some 
articles  "at  cost,"  and  charge  100  per  cent,  profit  on  others,  if  he  can 
get  it.  In  short,  he  is  at  liberty  to  charge  whatever  prices  he  thinks 
his  customers  will  stand. 

Under  the  policy  of  private  ownership,  and  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tive regulation,  the  railroad  business  of  the  country  has  from  the  be- 
ginning been  built  up  and  conducted  upon  much  the  same  principles. 
A  railroad  corporation  has  been  looked  upon  by  its  managers  as  an  as- 
sociation of  individuals  engaged  in  the  furnishing  and  selling  of  trans- 
])ortation  for  their  own  advantage  and  free  to  conduct  the  business  in 
their  own  way,  as  individual  mercantile  enterprises  are  conducted. 
They  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  public  nature  and  public  obliga- 
tions of  the  corporations  under  their  control,  and  to  realize  the  fact 
that  these  obligations  impose  restrictions  upon  their  management  that 
do  not  affiect  the  freedom  of  action  rightfully  conceded  to  the  individual 
t  leader.  The  natural  result  of  their  disregard  of  these  obligations  and 
of  their  independent  action  has  been  that  the  railroad  business  is  in- 
extricably involved  in  a  complicated  network  of  discriminations,  sanc- 
tioned by  custom  and  so  well  established  that  it  is  now  extremely 
difficult,  in  many  instances,  to  draw  the  line  between  discriminations 
that  are  justifiable  and  those  that  are  unwarranted. 
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CHARGlNCr  "WHAT   THE  TRAFFIC  WILL  BEAR.'* 

A  freqaent  source  of  complaint  is  the  fact  that  the  cbar^^es  apon 
shipments  of  articles  similar  in  character,  balk,  or  valae  for  similar 
distances  vary  more  widely  than  the  apparent  difference  in  the  cost  of 
l)erforming  the  service  in  each  case. 

There  would  be  no  excuse  for  any  difference  in  charges  under  such 
circumstances,  unless  there  was  an  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
service  performed,  if  the  railroads  could  establish  such  rates  as  they 
sHw  tit,  but  the  equality  and  uniformity  which  would  be  practicable  un- 
der such  conditions  cannot  be  secured.  It  is  plain  tliat  they  must  ac- 
cept a  rate  at  which  any  given  commodity  can  be  moved  from  the  place 
of  production  to  the  place  of  consumption  and  leave  a  margin  of  profit 
to  the  shipper,  otherwise  that  article  of  freight  will  not  be  transported, 
or  it  will  seek  other  means  of  carriage.  The  movement  of  that  particular 
commodity  by  rail  is  determined  by  considerations  wholly  independent 
of  and  not  affected  by  the  cost  of  the  service  to  be  performed.  It  is  de- 
termined absolutely  and  solely  by  those  economic  conditions  which  gov- 
ern the  exchange  of  commodities,  by  those  trade  changes  within  natu- 
ral limits  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  all  nations,  and  by  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  which  establish  values.  These  conditions  and 
laws  place  the  first  limitation  ui)on  the  free  will  of  the  carrier  in  the 
construction  of  a  tariff'  of  charges,  and  exercise  a  potential  influence  in 
their  determination  which  has,  whenever  the  attempt  has  been  ma<le, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  base  rat^es  of  transportation  entirely  upon  the 
cost  of  the  service  in  every  case.  , 

The  maximum  rate -it  is  possible  to  obtain  withiii  these  limitations 
varies  with  different  commodities,  and  differences  between  them  become 
inevitable  on  whatever  principle  the  rates  may  be  arranged.  They  are 
inevitable,  because  on  some  articles  the  mapmum  rates  that  can  be 
secured  are  but  little  above  the  actual  cost  of  their  movement,  and  be- 
cause the  same  percentage  of  profit  on  the  whole  business  would  not 
produce  sufficient  revenue  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  road. 
This  is  the  case  with  cheap  and  bulky  commodities ;  and  the  most  rigid 
tarifts  established  by  State  or  foreign  governments,  even  when  avow- 
edly based  upon  the  cost  of  -the  service,  have  violated  that  principle, 
and  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  necessaries  like  coal. 

The  only  alternative,  evidently,  is  to  vary  the  relative  rates  upon  dif- 
ferent articles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  the  movement  of  each 
cla^s  of  freight,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  necessary  revenue. 
This  is  discrimination,  but  it  is  made  necessary  by  circumstances  wholly 
beyond  the  control  of  the  carrier  or  the  law-making  power,  and  is  justi- 
fiable so  long  as  a  reasonable  relation  is  preserved  betwefen  the  rates 
established  upon  similar  commodities,  and  when  exercised  within  cer- 
tain limits  which  are  too  often  ignored. 

A  given  amount  of  revenue  being  required,  the  problem  daily  pre- 
sented to  the  railroad  manager  is  to  determine  the  contribution  towards 
that  sum  total  which  should  equitably  be  made  by  each  shipment.  It 
is  evident  that  each  should  first  contribute  at  least  the  actual  cost  of 
its  movement,  for  otherwise  a  loss  would  be  incurred  which  would  un- 
justly increase  the  assessment  upon  less  favored  shipments.  The  car- 
rying of  freight  at  a  rate  below  the  aetual  movement  expenses  is  plainly 
an  illegitimate  transaction,  which  must  necessarily  involve  either  im* 
))Ositiou  upon  and  extortion  from  shippers  not  thus  favored  or  loss  upon 
the  stockholders,  and  it  is  wholly  indefensible  if  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  shippers  discnminated  against. 
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Tbis,  then,  fixes  the  miiiiDuim  amount  that  should  be  collected  npou 
each  shipmeDt.  The  maximum  is  determined  by  the  considerations 
luMOtofore  indicated.  It  is  only  within  the  limits  thus  plainly  defined 
1  hut  diw^crimination  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  may  be  equitably  prac- 
ticed by  the  carrier,  and  the  variations  must  always  be  confined  to  that 
portion  of  the  charge  which  is  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  moveDQent 
to  be  equitable  and  justifiable. 

When  each  shipment  has  contributed  its  proportion  of  the  operating 
exjienses,  there  yet  remains  to  be  provided  for  the  larger  portion  of  the 
revenue  required.  This  includes  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  for  repairs  and  the  maintenance  of  the  property,  for 
the  general  expenses  of  management,  and  for  a  fair  profit  to  the  stock- 
holders. It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Fiiik  "that  upon  an  average  of  $1 
earned  by  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  for  a  certain  service,  40 
cents  are  required  to  pay  4J  per  cent,  interest  on  the  bonds  and  stock, 
35  cents  to  pay  the  mere  movement  expenses  above  referred  to,  and, 
say,  25  cents  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roadway  and  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  organization."  According  to  this  calculation,  even 
when  each  shipment  has  paid  the  cost  of  its  movement,  but  35  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue  necessary  has  been  secured,  and  the  burden  of  paying 
the  remaining  <i5  per  cent,  legitimately  needed  for  the  support  ot  the 
road  should  bo  shared  by  the  whole  traflfic,  and  distributed  between  the 
different  shipments  as  equitably  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  just  and  equitable  rateon^ny  particular 
shipment  is  one  which  covers  the  actual  expense  to  the  carrier  of  that 
particular  transaction,  plus  a  proportionately  fair  contribution  towards 
the  sum  total  of  the  fixed  charges ;  and  that  an.:^  discrimination  which 
goes  beyond  these  limits  is  unjust  and  indefensible. 

The  capacity  of  each  commodity  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the 
fixed  charges  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  its  trans 
portation  fixes  its  market  value  and  determines  the  question  of  its 
movement.  In  the  (^ase  of  commodities  such  as  coal,  stone,  ore,  beef, 
corn,  lumlxT,  &(;.,  the  freight  charge  constitutes  the  principal  item  of 
the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  however  small  may  be  his  contribution 
to  the  geuerjil  burden,  it  is  relatively  greater  than  that  made  by  the 
consumer  of  high-priced  articles,  such  as  clothing  or  dry  goods,  for  in- 
stance, the  selling  price  of  which  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  the 
freight  charge,  even  though  unreasonably  high. 

This  principle,  which  applies  to  every  article  of  shipment,  has  been 
justly  made  odious  by  the  railroads,  because  they  have  pleaded  it  in 
justitication  of  unreasonable  discriminations,  and  they  have  applied 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  become  known  as  "  taxing  the  traffic  at 
what  it  will  bear."  Fairly  construed  and  applied,  it  does  not  justify  the 
exaction  of  the  highest  rate  that  can  be  obtained,  as  the  popular  state- 
ment of  the  principle  would  indicate,  but  only  the  exercise  of  such  dis 
crin)inatlon  as  is  unavoidable  because  rates  on  many  articles  are  limited 
by  '^  what  the  traflic  will  not  bear."  *   ^ 

It  is  this  limitation  which  occasions  variations  in  the  rates  charged 
upon  different  articles  when  transported  equal  distances  in  like  quanti- 
ties under  similar  circumstances,  and  which  necessitates  the  classifica- 
tion of  freights. 

THE  CLASSEPICATION  OP  FREIGHTS. 

The  purpose  of  the  classification  is  to  determine  the  relative  differ- 
ences in  the  contributions  which  different  articles  should  make  towards 
the  ])ayment  of  the  fixed  charges,  and  to  simplifj  the  difficalty  q^t^V^< 
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making  by  gronpiug  together  those  which  are  handled  at  about  the 
jsame  average  exjiense,  and  should  right fnlly  make  the  same  contribu- 
tions towards  the  general  burden.  The  freight  classification  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  tariff  or  schedule  of  rates.  The  tariff  fixes  the  rate  upon 
the  articles  in  ea«h  class  for  given  distances  and  quantities.  The  classi 
fication,  by  grouping  every  known  article  of  shipment  into  classes,  de- 
termines in  that  way  the  rates  to  be  charged  upon  each.  Therefore,  a 
change  in  the  tariff  affects  the  rate  on  all  the  numerous  articles  included 
in  the  class  or  classes  to  which  the  change  applies,  while  a  change  in  the 
classification  of  any  article  is  limited  in  its  effect  to  the  particular  ar- 
ticle thereby  transferred  to  a  lower  or  higher  class. 

Classification  implies  variation,  and  the  discrimination  which  perme- 
ates the  entire  system  of  railroad  rates  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  its 
foundation  in  the  classification  of  freights.  In  the  arrangement  of  a 
classification  all  the  conditions  that  necessitate  variations  in  rates  may 
rightfully  receive  consideration.  These  are  of  almost  endless  variety, 
and  too  numerous  to  ,be  readily  stated.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  concisely  in- 
dicate their  nature  and  extent.  Even  before  arbitrary  discriminations 
are  resoited  to,  variations  based  solely  on  differences  in  the  cost  of  the 
service  will  be  found  necessary,  which  will  often  appear  unduly  discrim- 
inating, for  the  reason  that  the  rates  do  not  merely  cover  the  expense  of 
hauling  the  freight  from  one  point  to  another,  but  include  what  are  usu- 
ally called  terminal  charges,  or  the  expenses  of  loading,  unloading,  and 
handling,  and  of  the  station  service  at  the  two  points.  Some  curious 
results  were  shown  by  an  investigation  made  by  Mr.  O.  Chanute,a  civil 
eugineer,intothetime  actually  employed  and  the  expense  for  labor  there- 
by incurred  in  unloading  and  loading  freight  at  one  of  the  depots  in  Jer- 
sey City.  While  his  figures  are  only  approximate,  they  indicate  that  the 
influence  of  the  shape  and  weight  of  the  package  upon  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling is  much  greater  than  would  be  supposed.  Rolling  freight,  it  was 
found,  was  unloaded  much  more  cheaply  than  any  other.  For  instance, 
the  tally  kept  showed  that  the  cost  of  unloading  tierces  was  4  cents  per 
ton  and  of  barrels  6  cents,  as  against  24  cents  per  ton  for  light  boxes. 
The  increased  cost  of  handling,  occasioned  by  increased  size  and  weight, 
was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  marble,  the  cost  of  unloading  blocks  of  me- 
ilium  size  being  54  cents  per  car  and  of  large  blocks  $1.88  per  car.  A 
still  greater  difference  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  leather,  the  cost  of 
unloading  a  car  of  leather  in  rolls  being  given  at  81  cents  and  of  leather 
in  loose  sides  at  $5.7G.  The  classification,  therefore,  may  properly  take 
into  account  the  shape  in  which  freight  is  offered  for  shipment  and  vary 
the  charges  on  the  same  articles  accordingly. 

There  are  many  other  differences  that  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  cost  of  the  service  performed.  On  articles  easily  damaged 
and  requiring  special  care  in  handling,  or  on  those  of  high  value,  the 
carrier  is  entitled  to  additional  comi^ensation  on  account  of  the  risk 
incurred  in  assuming  the  responsibility  for  their  safe  transshipment. 
When  all  these  considerations,  and  many  others  that  could  be  men- 
tioned, have  been  fairly  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  some 
articles  will  pay  several  times  as  much  as  others  of  similar  weight  and 
value,  although  apparently  they  can  be  handled  at  no  greater  expense, 
and  that  the  cheaper  and  heavier  commodities  have  probably  taken  as 
liigh  a  rate  as  they  can  stand  even  without  any  arbitrary  discrimination 
against  them. 

That  the  classifications  now  in  use  have  been  fairly  arran'ged  with  due 
regard  to  all  the  considerations  which  have  been  alluded  to  cannot  be 
justly  claimed  by  the  railroad  authorities.    In  many  instances  it  is  dif 
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ficnlt  to  ascertain  the  principles  upon  which  they  have  been  adjusted  or 
the  reasons  that  originally  dictated  the  marked  differences  that  have 
often  characterized  the  rates  u(>on  articles  of  a  similar  character.  Dif- 
ferences have  been  preserved  by  custom  for  which  the  original  reason, 
if  any  existed,  has  been  forgotten,  with  the  result  that  they  now  appear 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  The  tariffs  of  the  present  day  are  a  great 
advance  upon  those  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  yet  ample  room  for 
improvement.  They  have  been  a  gradual  growth,  modified  and  im- 
])roved  from  time  to  time  as  the  principles  that  should  govern  their  ad- 
justment have  become  better  understood,  and  as  circumstances  have 
seemed  to  make  changes  expedient,  but  they  ai*e  yet  too  largely  arbi- 
trary. * 

Under  existing  methods  the  railroad  officials  are  the  sole  judgt  s  of  the 
weight  that  should  properly  be  given  to  the  almost  endless  variety  of 
conditions  and  circumstances  which  influence  variations  in  rates.  Upon 
such  questions  disinterested  persons  will  honestly  disagree,  and  there  is 
ample  room  for  dififerences  of  opinion.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  officials  should  often  i)rove  imperfect,  and  that  in  the 
hurry  of  business  mistakes  should  be  made  f  Or  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  shipper,  having  had  no  voice  in  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  and  not  informed  as  to  their  nature,  should  be  disposed 
to  complain  of  variations  which  he  is,  from  his  point  of  observation, 
unable  to  comprehend  or  account  for  except  on  the  ground  of  unjust 
discrimination? 

The  committee  has  at  considerable  length  pointed  out  the  great  di- 
versity of  elements  that  enforce  variations  in  rates,  not  to  justify  or  ex- 
euse  the  inequalities  which  exist,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  discriminations 
which  are  aftbrded  the  railroads  by  the  fact  that  differences  in  rates 
must  exist,  that  they  are  the  only  judges  of  what  differences  are  neces- 
sary, and  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  when  the 
differences  they  establish  at  their  own  discretion  are  purely  arbitrary 
and  when  they  are  justifiable,  without  fuller  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances than  the  shipper  is  able  to  obtain. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  information,  even  without  regard  to 
the  intricacy  of  the  subject,  is  greater  than  would  at  first  thought  ap- 
pear. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of  shippers  must 
deal  with  subordinate  agents,  whose  only  duty  is  to  carry  out  their  in- 
structions, and  who  are  unable  to  give  the  desired  information  even  if 
disposed  todo  so.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  for  the  ordinary  shipper  to  reach 
the  officials  in  control  of  a  great  corporation,  nor  do  their  inquiries  and 
complaints  always  receive  attention  and  consideration,  as  th^y  would,  if 
communicated  through  authorized  representatives  of  the  public. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  questions  involved  in 
the  classification  of  freights.  These  present  so  many  opportunities 
for  arbitrary  discrimination,  that  the  committee  l)elieve  it  essential 
that  any  method  which  may  be  decided  upon  for  the  prevention  ot 
nnjust  discrimination  should  include  the  regulation  of  the  classifica- 
tion, which  be^^ins  and  ends  upon  a  basis  of  discrimination. 

Distinct  classifications  were  originally  used  by  almost  every  rail- 
road, and  the  great  advance  made  in  recent  years  by  the  adoption 
of  uniform  classifications  by  the  various  pooling  associations  furnishes 
the  best  evidence  that  could  be  desired  that  further  improvement  is 
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possible.  Marked  differences  have  been  found  in  tbe  classifications  in 
use  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  which  no  satisfactory  reasons 
have  been  given  by  the  railroad  officials,  and  which  are  accounted  for 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  different  classifications  arearranged  independ- 
ently and  that  the  judgments  of  men  differ  upon  these  matters  as  widely 
as  upon  any  other. 

ThivS  want  of  uniformity  may  be  made  the  means  of  extortion  and 
overcharge,  and  is  in  any  event  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding, 
especially  when,  as  is  the  case  on  the  trunk  lines,  different  classifications 
are  used  for  east-bound  and  west-bound  shipments.  Uniformity  in  this 
respect  has  been  asked  for  almost  unanimously  by  shippers.  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  be  desired,  and  the  committee  beleves  that  it  is  entirely 
practicable  as  to  the  commodities  composing  the  great  bulk  of  the  inter- 
State  shipments,  but  the  difficulty  encountered  has  been  how  to  provide 
for  or  to  require  uniformity  without  specifically  prescribing  the  classifi- 
cation that  shall  be  adopted,  or  without  giving  a  commission  authority 
to  establish  a  classification,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  authorizing 
such  commission  to  fix  rates.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  accompany- 
ing bill  makes  provision  for  the  publication  of  classifications,  as  well  as 
tariff's,  under  the  direction  of  the  proposed  commission,  it  is  believed 
that  this  requirement  will  secure  greater  uniformity,  and  as  any  unreas- 
onable charges  resulMng  from  an  inequitable  classification  can  be  regu- 
lated under  the  general  provisions  covering  those  questions,  no  specific 
enactment  in  relation  to  uniiwmity  of  classifications  has  been  deemed 
necessary. 

DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  PERSONS. 

Differences  in  rates  between  different  commodities  of  a  similar  char- 
acter are  often  unavoidable  and  justifiable,  as  has  been  shown,  but  no 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  any  discrimination  in  the  charges  made  by  a 
common  carrier  as  between  persons  similarly  situated  for  whom  a  like 
service  is  performed  under  similar  circumstances.  This  is  the  most 
tiagrant  and  reprehensible  form  of  arbitrary  discrimination.  Individual 
favoritism  is  the  greatest  evil  chargeable  against  the  management  of 
the  transportation  system  of  the  United  States.  The  evidence  before 
the  committee  shows  that  it  has  come  to*be  considered  by  railroad  offi- 
cials as  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  system  upon  which  their  busi- 
ness is  now  carried  on,  and  reveals  its  existence  to  an  extent  that  im- 
peratively demands  additional  legislation  to  protect  the  people  in  their 
common-law  rights  and  to  insure  them  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tages of  transportation.  * 

One  reference  to  the  testimony  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  univer- 
sality of  individual  favoritism,  the  reasons  which  influence  the  railroads 
in  favoring  one  shipper  to  the  ruin  of  another,  and  the  injustice  of  the 
system.  Mr.  C.  M.  Wicker,  of  Chicago,  a  former  railroad  official  of  many 
years'  experience,  was  asked  if  he  knew  anything  of  discriminations 
upon  the  part  of  transportation  companies  as  between  individuals  or  lo- 
calities, and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wicker.  Yes;  I  do.  And  this  discrimlDation,  by  reason  of  rebates,  is  a  part  of 
Ibe  present  railroad  system.  I  do  not  believe  the  present  railway  system  could  be 
conducted  without  it.  Roads  coming  iuto  the  field  to-day  and  undertaking  to  do 
business  on  a  legitimate  basis  of  billing  the  property  at  the  agreed  rates  would  simply 
result  in  getting  no  business  in  a  short  time. 

Senator  Harris.  Then,  regardless  of  the  popularly  understood  schedule  rates,  prac- 
tically it  is  a  matter  of  underbidding  for  business  by  way  of  rebates? 

Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  worse  than  that.  It  is  individual  favoritism;  the  building 
up  of  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  I  will  illustrate.  I  have  been  doing 
it  juyaelf  for  yenTSj  and  had  to  do  it. 
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Senator  Harris.  Doing  it  for  yoarsolf  in  your  position? 

Mr.  Wicker.  I  am  speaking  now  of  when  I  wae  a  railroad  man.  Here  is  quite  a 
grain  point  in  Iowa,  where  there  are  five  or  six  elevators.  As  a  railroad  man,  I  would 
try  and  bold  all  those  dealers  on  a  **  level  keel,"  and  give  them  all  the  same  tariff  rate. 
But  suppose  there  was  a  road  5  or  6  or  8  miles  across  the  country,  and  those  dealers 
should  begin  to  drop  in  on  me  every  day  or  two  and  tell  me  that  that  road  across  the 
country  was  reaching  within  a  mile  or  two  of  our  station  and  drawing  to  itself  all  the 
grain.  You  might  say  that  it  would  be  the  just  and  right  thing  to  do  to  give  all  the  live 
or  six  dealers  at  this  station  a  special  rate  to  meet  that  competition  through  the  coun- 
try. But,  as  a  railroad  man,  I  can  accomplish  the  purpose  better  by  picking  out  one 
good,  smart,  live  man,  and,  giving  him  a  concession  of  three  or  four  cents  a  hundred, 
let  him  go  there  and  scoop  the  busineA.  I  would  get  the  tonnage,  and  that  is  what 
I  want.  But  if  I  give  it  to  the  five,  it  is  known  in  a  very  short  time.  •  •  •  Wlieu 
you  take  in  these  people  at  the  station  on  a  private  rebate  you  might  as  ^ell  make  it 
public  and  lose  what  you  intend  to  accomplish.  You  can  take  hold  of  one  man  and 
build  him  up  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  the  railroad  will  get  the  tonnage. 

Senator  Harris.  The  effect  is  to  build  that  one  man  up  and  destroy  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir  j  but  it  accomplishes  the  purposes  of  the  road  better  than  to 
build  up  the  six. 

Senator  Harris.  And  the  road,  in  seeking  its  own  self-preservation,  has  resorted 
to  that  method  of  concentratii^g  the  business  into  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  to  the 
destruction  of  the  many? 

Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  system. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  that  system  continued  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  the  method  by  which  transportation  is  being  conducted 
at  this  time  by  the  railroads  t 

Mr.  Wicker.  Very  largely.  Where  they  form  a  pool  and  maintain  that  pool  they 
do  away  with  that  method.  So,  I  say,  the  pool  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  public;  it 
puts  everybody  on  an  even  keel. 

The  Chairman.'  Provided  it  is  lived  up  to  by  the  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir.  Then  put  a  commission  over  that  pool  to  see  that  the  rate 
is  just  and  right,  and  I  think  you  have  approached  nearer  to  justice  than  by  any  other 
way.    (Testimony,  p.  778.) 

That  personal  discrimination  is  unavoidable  is  not  claimed  and  can- 
not be  admitted.  Competition  does  not  prevent  it,  for  the  evil  is  most 
conspicuous  when  and  where  competition  is  most  active.  Pooling  has 
not  prevented  it,  although  that  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  its  objects,  for 
the  most  rigid  pooling  compacts  have  not  enforced  general  adherence 
to  agreed  and  published  rates,  liegulation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
only  remedy  that  can  be  relied  on. 

The  practice  prevails  so  generally  that  it  has  come  to  be  understood  f 
among  business  men  that  the  published  tariff's  are  made  for  the  smaller  \ 
shippers  and  those  unsophisticated  enough  to  pay  the  established  rates;  , 
that  those  who  can  control  the  largest  amounts  of  business  will  be  al-  i 
lowed  the  lowest  rates;  that  those  who,  even  without  this  advantage,  ; 
<*an  get  on  "the  inside,"  through  the  friendship  of  the  oflficials  or  by  any  ; 
other  means,  can  at  least  secure  valuable  concessions;  and  that  the 
most  advantageous  rates  are  to  be  obtained  only  through  personal  in- 
fluence or  favoritism  or  by  persistent  "bulldozing." 

It  is  in  evidence  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  far  from  satisfactory,  even  ' 
to  those  specially  favored,  who  can  never  be  certain  that  their  compcu- 
itors  do  not,  or  at  any  time  may  not,  receive  even  better  terv^s  than 
themselves.  Not  a  few  large  shippers  who  admitted  that  tlicy  were  re- 
ceiving favorable  concessions  testifie<l  tli;it  they  would  gl::dl\  surrender 
the  special  advantages  they  enjoyed  if  uuly  the  rates  coukl  ^v.»  vc^aAs^ 
public  and  alike  to  all. 
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This  suggests  the  remedy  that  should  be  applied,  and  the  question 
of  securing  publicity  of  rates  will  be  considered  hereafter.  The  secrecy 
which  attends  these  transactions  is  the  only  evidence  that  is  needed  of 
their  injustice.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  rates  actually  charged  which 
the  system  of  personal  favoritism  occasions  is  demoralizing  to  all  legiti- 
mate'business,  and  is  calculated  to  encourage  only  that  which  is  purely 
speculative. 

The  methods  by  means  of  which  personal  favoritism  may  be  indulged 
in  are  limited  in  variety  only  by  the  ingenuity  and  inventive  capacity 
of  the  railroad  officials.  Its  most  common  manifestation  is  in  the  form 
of  special  contracts,  special  rates,  rebates,  underbilling,  and  other  secret 
devices  for  evading  the  schedule  rates;  but  it  is  possible  to  accomplish 
the  s;ime  purpose  in  so  many  different  ways,  when  desired,  that  the  ab- 
solute prevention  of  the  practice  will  be  attended  with  no  little  difficulty. 

Fully  appreciating  these  difficulties,  the  committee  believes  that 
every  effort  possible  should  be  put  forth  by  Congress  to  secure  equality 
between  man  and  man  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  transportation,  and 
that  one  means  to  that  end  would  be  the  prohibition  of  personal  pref- 
erences under  suitable  penalties,  which  should  be  supplemented  by 
j»roper  provisions  for  securing  publicity  of  rates.  Commerce  can  and 
does  adjust  itself  to  inequalities  of  every  description,  but  it  cannot  pros- 
per or  be  carried  on  legitimately  while  individual  favoritism  controls 
the  distribution  of  the  advantages  of  transportation. 

CONCESSIONS  TO  LARGE  SHIPPERS. 

Discriminations  between  shippers  similarly  situated  on  account  of 
quantity  and  distance  are  universal,  and  as  to  these  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  has  been  found  to  exist.  Such  discriminations  are  defended  by 
the  railroads  on  the  ground  that  large  shipments  for  long  distances  are 
in  the  nature  of  wholesale  business;  that  they  are  handled  at  less  ex- 
])ense,  and  are  more  desirable  at  a  smaller  average  profit  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  shipments,  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  is 
preferable  to  transact  business  on  a  large  scale  with  a  limited  number 
rather  than  on  a  small  scale  with  many  customers,  and  that  the  more 
active  competition  for  business  of  this  character  compels  the  acceptance 
of  relatively  lower  rates. 

Eailroad  usage  has  made  the  car-load  the  unit  of  shipment,  and  cus- 
tom has  sanctioned  the  allowance  of  reductions  varying  from  10  to  160 
per  cent,  on  the  carload  rate  from  that  charged  upon  less  quantities  of 
the  same  commodity.  The  higher  rate  on  the  smaller  shipments  is 
claimed  as  compensation  for  the  supposed  greater  cost  of  handling  and 
the  possible  loss  of  space  by  not  having  a  car  so  well  filled.  In  actual 
practice  all  freight  except  live  stock  is  shipped  by  weight  and  charged 
lor  by  the  hundred  pounds,  because  of  the  great  differences  in  the  size 
of  the  cars  used.  The  cars  built  in  recent  years  are  much  larger  than 
formerly,  and  every  road  has  in  use  cars  of  so  many  different  sizes  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  establish  a  standard.  A  car-load  may  mean 
20,000,  30,000,  40,000,  or  even  60,000  pounds,  while  a  car-load  of  wool 
would  mean  perhaps  7,000  or  8,000  pounds.  Therefore  when  a  car- 
load rate  is  established  on  any  commodity  it  applies  to  that  commodity 
when  shipped  in  car-load  lots,  pr  in  quantities  that  usually  constitute 
a  car-load.  One  car  may  contain  20,000  pounds  of  that  commodity 
and  the  next  one  30,000  or  possibly  even  40,000  pounds,  and  the  classi- 
fication frequently  specific**  the  minimum  weight  that  shall  be  en- 
titled to  u  car  load  rate.  As  freight  is  virtually  now  shipped  by  the  hun- 
<lrt"(l  pounds  in  most  instances,  it  has  been  urged  that  that  should  bo 
made  the  unit  of  shipment  instead  of  the  car-load.    Beference  is  made 
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<o  the  tesstimouy  oC  Mr.  C.  M.  Wicker,  eommissioner  of  the  Chicago 
Freight  Bureau  (Testimony,  p.  750),  in  which  this  question  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  to  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  jobbers  of  Des  Moines, 
whose  business  would  be  seriously  affected  by  the  proposed  change,  for 
the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  carload  rates. 

A  more  unjust  form  of  discrimination  on  account  of  quantity  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  concessions  made  by  all  ronds  to  shippers  handling  large 
amounts  of  freight  in  carload  lots.  TVhile  it  may  be  more  convenient 
to  manage  a  train-load  destined  to  one  consignee  for  one  shipper  than 
an  equal  number  of  cars  forwarded  by  twenty  five  shippers  to  as  many 
consignees  at  the  same  point,  there  is  apparently  little  if  any  difference 
in  expense  to  the  carrier.  Besides,  such  shipjnents  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  concessions  to 
large  shippers  are  excusetl  on  this  ground,  as  a  matter  of  fact  but  a  few 
cars  are  forwarded  at  a  time,  and  discriminations  are  made  in  favor  of 
men  whose  sliipraents  are  handled  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  their  com- 
petitors, but  who  contract  to  forward  a  larger  number  of  cars  in  a  month 
or  a  year;  and  they  are  enabled  to  control  the  market  and  make  tliese 
larger  shipments  because  they  secure  such  contracts  and  such  concessions. 

The  committee,  however,  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  recommend 
any  legislation  for  the  determination  of  the  unit  of  shipment,  believing 
that- unreasonable  discriminations  on  account  of  quantity  should  be  in- 
vestigated and  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same 
methods  that  will  be  suggested  for  the  prevention  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion in  any  other  form. 

W3  are,  however,  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  car- 
load remains  the  unit,  the  rates  upon  one  car  load  or  upon  any  greater 
number  should  be  the  same;  that  any  concessions  allowed  on  account 
of  quantity  should  be  made  as  public  as  Uio  established  rates,  and  that 
the  discriminations  universally  practicea  in  favor  of  the  larger  ship- 
pers are  unjust  and  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest,  because  their 
tendency  is  to  unduly  concentrate  the  control  of  commerce  in  the  hands 
of  the  few. 

DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN   PLACES. 

Universal  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  committee  as  to  the  dis- 
criminations commonly  practiced  against  places  and  afs  to  the  conspic- 
uous discrepancies  between  what  are  usually  termed  "local"  rates  and 
what  are  known  as  ''through"  rates. 

There  can  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  fact  that  the  differences  shown 
to  exist  in  these  particulars  are  unequal,  unreasonable,  and  in  many 
places  oppressive.  The  proper  adjustment  of  these  inequalities,  occa- 
sioned, as  they  are,  by  differences  in  the  advantages  and  facilities' en- 
joyed by  different  localities,  by  the  varying  effects  of  competition  at 
different  points,  and  by  the  allowances  generally  made  on  account  of 
quaptity  as  well  as  distance,  is  not  easily  determined  in  the  case  of  a 
single  railroad  considered  by  itself,  and  the  difficulties  are  vastly  in- 
creased when  an  effort  is  made  to  determine  the  principles  that  should 
govern  the  differentiation  of  rates  upon  the  component  parts  of  the 
entire  railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  All  the  considerations 
which  contribute  to  produce  inequalities  in  rates  upon  each  separate 
road  gain  irresistible  strength  through  the  controlling  influence  of  com- 
petition ill  effecting  differences  between  tlu^  comparative  charges  made 
upon  the  hundreds  of  lines  of  varying  earning  capacity  which  compose 
Uie  entire  system. 

Competition  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  safeguard  against  extortion, 
and  in  this  respect  it  has  proved  effective  where  it  has  existed  and  whea 
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ito  operation  has  not  been  unduly  restricted.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  no  safeguard  against  discrimination.  It  cannot  accomplish 
both  purposes;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  prevents  extortion  it  pro- 
duces discrimination,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  degree  of  competi- 
tion cannot  exist  at  all  points. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  disparity 
between  the  charges  made  upon  short  local  hauls  and  those  upon  the 
transportation  of  the  food  products  of  the  country  across  the  continent;' 
but  the  inequality  made  necessary  for  the  common  welfare  does  not  jus- 
tify arbitrary  discrimination  against  local  shipments  or  the  carrying  ot 
transcontinental  traffic  at  less  than  cost  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 
The  simple  fact  that  differences  exist  which,  to  the  local  shipper,  seem 
unreasonable,' does  not  necessarily  establish  the  charge  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  him.  If  it  weie  possible  to  establish  rates  upon  all 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  based  strictly  upon  the  cost  of  the 
service  in  every  case,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  lines  in  the  West 
and  South  would  be  obliged  to  make  as  great  an  aggregate  charge  for 
carrying  grain  a  hundred  miles  as  the  great  trunk  liues,  with  their  su- 
l)erior  tacilities  and  immense  volume  of  business,  would  make  for  carry- 
ing the  same  commodity  a  thousand  miles. 

Each  railroad  is  entitled  to  reasonable  rates,  and  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired of  it  is  that  they  shall  be  reas(>nable.  What  is  a  reasonable  rate 
on  one  does  not  necessarily  determine  what  is  reasonable  upon  another 
less  favorably  situated  and  of  lesser  earning  capacity.  Equality  in  the 
charges  made  upon  the  same  commodity  for  equal  distances  by  differ- 
ent lines  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  in  the  South  cannot  equitably 
be  required,  nor  is  it  the  province  of  legislation  to  attempt  to  place  those 
remote  from  a  market  and  poorly  supplied  with  transportation  facilities 
upon  an  equality  with  those  ^{ithin  easy  reach  of  a  market  and  enjoy- 
ing every  facility  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  secure  uniformity  of  rates  as  between  places  differently  situated  upon 
the  hundreds  of  railroads  within  the  United  States,  nor  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  secure  such  equality  even  within  the  limits  of>  a 'single  State. 
In  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  the  railroad  commissioners  have  fixed 
the  maximum  rate  per  mile  that  may  be  charged  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  upon  each  railroad  in  the  State.  (See  p.  117.)  With  full 
power  to  say  what  the  rates  upon  each  road  should  be,'  the  commis- 
sioners allow  one  railroad  to  charge  its  passengers  $1  per  mile,  while 
others  are  restricted  to  a  charge  of  2^  cents  per  mile.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  circum- 
stances that  may  justify  variations  in  rates  for  similar  distances  upon* 
diffierent  roads,  and  the  principle  remains  the  same,  even  when  the  dif- 
ferences of  condition  are  not  as  apparent  as  are  those  between  an  aver- 
age road  and  that  running  up  the  steep  sides  of  Mount  Washington, 
and  depending  upon  passenger  traffic  for  its  support. 

It  is  plain,  also,  that  the  proper  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  ex- 
isting differences  between  through  and  local  rates  should  be  determined 
with  reference  to  their  influence  ui)on  the  whole  internal  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  rather  than  with  regaiil  only  to  their 
effect  upon  the  immediate  local  interests  of  a  particular  State  or  com- 
munity. The  general  considerations  of  this  character  which  may  light- 
fully  be  taken  into  account  are  suggested  in  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  statement  received  from  the  railroad  commissioners  of  Kansas : 

TWO  CLASSES  OF  INTERSTATE  TRAl  TIC. 

There  are  two  claHMes  of  interelute  traOic  ov«m'  milroiul  liiii's,  \  iz  :  Con »!n«M*<"e  from 

aad  to  points  in  the  interior  to  and  from  the  seaboard,  and  commerce  that  orosses 

6t»te  Jme§  ba$h  otiU  local.    In  the  former  case  the  great  bulk  of  the  commerce  ia 
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carried  over  great  dUtauccs,  croshin^  a  number  of  State  lines,  and  employing  sev- 
eral connecting  roads  to  complete  the  transit.  In  the  otLt^r  tbc  freight  is  carried 
from  a  point  in  one  State  to  a  point  in  an  adjoining  State.  It  is  obvious  that  rates 
adapted  to  the  hauling  of  heavy  and  bulky  product^,  comppsing  the  heading  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  over  great  distances,  either  for  Eastern  consumption  ur  for- 
eign export,  would  furnish  no  criterion  or  basis  for  a  system  of  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation 'of  the  same  products  comparatively  short  distancos  betwocn  ]>oints  in  ad- 
joining States  in  the  interior.  These  products  must  of  necessity  bo  moved  at  very- 
low  rates,  at  rates  that  do  not  remunerate  the  compajnes  engaged  in  the  work  of 
transportation,  but  only  furnish  a  small  margin  of  protit  over  the  bare  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  the  service,  from  the  fact  that  i hey  arc  niuvc^l  very 
great  distances.  The  great  cereal  crops  raised  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ai.d  the  meat 
products  in  the  trans-Mississippi,  in  tbc  continued  production  of  which  the  country 
is  vitally  interested,  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  systeni  of  nitos  for  their  transpor- 
tation to  the  seaboard  which,  while  they  involve  no  absolute  loss  but  rather  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  would,  if  the  same  rates  were  obligatory  upon  them  as  to  all  tratlic 
carried  over  their  lines,  consign  every  road  engaged  in  the  business  into  absolute 
bankruptcy. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  man  who  has  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  that  the 
rates  now  prevailing  upon  that  part  of  interstate  commerce  which  is  concerned  with 
the  movement  of  Western  products  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  are  very  much  lower  than 
were  ever  before  devised  by  any  railroad  in  the  world,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  were  rates 
on  their  local  tralhc  proportioned  or  adjusted  to  these  transcontinental  rates  there  is 
no  road  now  in  existence  in  this  country  that  could  derive  sutficient  revenue  from  its 
business  to  pay,  iu  addition  to  its  operating  expenses,  its  fixed  charges. 

THE  TWO  ALTERNATIVES. 

To  devise  a  system  of  maximum  rates,  covering  every  si^ecies  of  interstate  traffic, 
on  the  basis  of  rates  lor  long  hauls  from  the  extreme  West  to  the  East  would  par- 
alyze every  railroad  engaged  iu  the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  to  equalize  the 
rates  as  between  long  and  short  hauls,  i.  r.,  to  introduce  a  proportionate  equality  in 
the  rates  between  local  and  continental  interstate  traffic,  would,  if  railroad  property 
is  to  be  preserved  and  its  efficiency  maintained,  advance  the  rates  on  great  distances 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  an  embar^^i  upon  the  movement  of  the  cereal  crops  of  tho 
extreme  West  or  the  trans-Mississippi  region,  a  result  which  would  be  little  less  dis- 
astrous to  the  East  than  to  the  West. 

It  has  been  rendered  possible  for  the  great  West  to  reach  a  rapid  and  prosperous 
development  by  a  system  of  low  rates  upon  the  movement  of  the  leading  productions 
of  that  region  to  tide-water.  The  attractions  of  the  West,  enhanced  and  made  avail- 
able by  the  unparalleled  creation  of  railroad  facilities,  have  indnced  a  movement  of 
population  from  the  East  to  the  West,  thus  relieving  an  overbnrdened  labor  market 
and  reducing  those  causes  of  discontent  and  restlessness  among  the  employed  laborers 
of  the  country  that  eventuate  in  serious  disturbances  to  her  established  industries 
and  frequently  threaten  tho  public  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abundant  production  of  food,  by  the  utilization  of  the  West- 
ern lands,  and  its  cheap  distribution  by  railway  lines  to  remote  distances,  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  laborer  and  increase  the  abilit^^  of  the  country  to  carry  on  its  indus- 
trial development. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  low  system  of  rates  prevailing  on 
the  great  movements  of  food  products,  as  compared  with  rates  upon  movements  more 
local  In  character,  are  shared  by  each  section  of  the  country.  And  since  these  bene- 
filfl  are  felt  alike  in  every  part  of  the  country,  it  is  no  unjust  discrimination  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  charges  made  upon  long  and  short  hauls. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  this  differentiation  in  rates  is  a  result  that  has 
been  brought  about  by  no  conventional  or  voluntary  arrangement  between  compa- 
nies operating  interstate  lines  of  railway.  But  it  has  been  forced  by  the  natural 
laws  of  commerce  operating  npon  geographical  lines,  and  which  cannot  be  ^^han/^ed 
without  changing  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  continent,  or  by  annihi- 
lating distance  without  the  aid  of  steam  ;  and  any  attempt  by  the  law-making  power 
to  contravene  these  natural  laws,  thus  necessitated  by  our  geographical  &ltiia.t\ft\x^ 
would  end  in  disastrous  derangement  of  our  commftTc\a\  H^«X««i.    ^^k\fY^w^v5.^"^.*^>v 
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THE  FIXING  OF  RATES  BY  LEGISLATION   IMPRACTICABLE. 

When  all  these  cousiderations  have  been  given  due  weight  the  con- 
clusion seems  irresistible  that  a  very  considerable  disparity  in  charges 
upon  different  railroads  is  inevitable,  and  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  adjust  existing  inequalities  by  an^^  sys- 
tem of  rates  established  by  legislation,  as  many  witnesses  have  sug- 
gested. It  has  certainly  been  shown  that  one  uniform  tariff  for  all  inter- 
state railways  would  not  be  equitable,  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  how 
one  could  be  i'ramed  under  which  they  could  all  be  operated  success- 
fully without  unduly  increasing  the  charges  and  profits  of  those  most 
favorably  situated. "  If  the  expedient  should  be  adapted  of  attempting 
to  devise  a  limited  number  of  tariffs  for  groups  of  roads  it  would  be 
found  that  the  same  exact  knowledge  as  to  each  would  be  required  to 
classify  them  fairly  as  to  construct  a  distinct  schedule  for  each,  and 
their  conflicting  interests  would  sooner  or  later  make  the  latter  plan 
necessary. 

In  either  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  taking  into  aexjount 
the  considerations  which  absolutely  enforce  inequalities  in  rates,  and 
the  inevitable  result  of  any  attempt  to  establish  rates  by  legislation 
would  bcj  as  it  always  has  been,  the  adoi)tion  of  tai  iffs  arranged  upon  the 
same  general  principles  as  those  now  in  use,  and  perpetuating  the  sys- 
tem of  differential  rates  now  in  force.  The  most  that  could  be  gained, 
then,  would  be  a  revision  or*modification  of  existing  interstate  tariffs, 
while  no  reductions  could  be  effected  upon  the  local  rates  most  com- 
plained of,  except  when  they  applied  to  shipments  for  short  distances 
whichhappened  to  cross  State  lines. 

But  another  serious  difficulty  presents  itself.  It  is  obviously  imprac- 
ticable for  Congress  to  resolve  itself  into  a  railroad  freight  office,  and 
undertake  to  establish  schedulesfor  the  hundreds  of  interstate  lines  in 
the  United  States.  Those  who  have  a«ked  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of 
regulation  have  suggested  the  establishing  of  rates  by  a  commission, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  a  commission  or  any  similar  body  of  men 
could  successfully  perform  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  involving,  as  it 
would,  infinite  labor  and  investigation,  exact  knowledge  as  to  thousands 
of  details,  and  the  adjustment  of  a  vast  variety  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests. 

The  committee  is  unable  to  see  that  advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
public  from  the  prescribing  of  a  system  of  maxima  rates  upon  interstate 
traffic,  and  is  forced  to  believe  that  the  only  result  of  a  maximum  rate 
high  enough  to  admit  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  poorest  roads 
would  be  to  justify  the  others  in  charging  more  than  they  now  do  when 
favorable  opportunities  were  presented.  Nor  has  it  been  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  establishing  of  a  minimum  rate  would  be  of  advantage, 
while  consideration  has  nmde  it  clear  that  the  difficulties  attending  the 
adiustment  of  such  a  rate  would  be  no  less  formidable  than  those  en- 
countered in  establishing  complete  schedules  for  every  interstate  it)ad, 
and  that  the  only  effect  of  a  minimum  rate  would  be  to  increase  the 
charges  for  long-distance  transportation. 

Believing  that  railroad  rates  should  be  established  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  railroad  officials,  and  that  any  attempt  to  provide  for  their  es- 
tablishment by  legislation  would  at  the  best  end  simply  in  securing  a 
revision  of  the  existing  tariffs,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
same  purpose  can  be  better  accomplished  and  greater  advantages  to 
the  public  be  secured  with  less  friction  by  other  methods  of  regulation. 
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BATES  ON  LONG  AND  SHORT  HAULS. 

The  most  popular  remedy  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  nujust  dis- 
criminations between  places  and  persons  on  account  of  distance  has 
been  what  is  called  a  •'short-haul  law,"  or  the  prohibition  of  a  greater 
aggregate  charge  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  dist^ice  as  between 
shipments  of  the  same  kind  over  the  same  road  and  going  in  the  same 
direction. 

No  question  connected  with  the  problem  of  railroad  regulation  has 
given  the  committee  more  perplexity  than  that  relating  to  the  utility 
and  expediency  of  legislation  prohibiting  a  carrier  from  charging  more 
for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul  under  any  circumstances,  not  that 
we  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  injustice  of  such  a  charge  under  most  cir- 
cumstances, but  because  it  seems  inexpedient  to  enforce  such  a  regula- 
tion under  all  circumstances. 

Palpable  discriminations,  peculiar  to  no  State  or  locality,  but  too 
common,  apparently,  to  all,  would  seem  to  be  remedied  by  such  a  pro- 
vision. It  is  asked  for  and  urged  to  preclude  the  carriers  from  reim- 
bursing out  of  local  rates  and  shippers  what  they  lose  by  reckless  and 
needless  compeliti(»n  upon  through  rates.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  made 
plainer  by  argument  that,  within  certain  limits  and  under  certain  oft- 
occurring  conditions,  the  provision  would  be  a  useful  and  f^iir  one. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  there  could  be  any  justification  for  charging 
one  shipper  more  for  hauling  a  car  of  grain  50  miles  than  he  or  another 
is  at  the  same  time  charged  for  hauling  another  car  of  grain  100  miles 
over  the  same  road  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  unfairness  of  the 
greater  charge  for  a  shorter  distance  is  apparent,  and  yet  when  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  such  instances  and  illustrations  as  have  been 
cited  to  the  committee  it  is  diflScult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while 
the  principal  that  no  greater  charge  should  be  made  for  a  shorter  thar 
for  a  longer  distan.ce  is  just  and  right,  exceptions  to  the  general  raU\ 
may  sometimes  be  warranted,  even  in  the  case  of  individual  roads.  And 
when  the  effect  of  the  proposed  prohibition  is  considered  with  reference 
to  the  whole  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  thr  necessity  of  preserving  the  prevailing  cheap  rates  for 
long-distance  transportation,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  result  of 
rigidly  enforcing  the  proposed  regulation  would  be  to  stifle  competition 
in  numberless  cases  where  it  now  exists  and  is  to  the  general  public 
interest,  and  perhaps  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  benefits  of  the  low 
through  rates  now  and  for  years  given  to  and  from  the  tide- water,  with- 
out practical  or  appreciable  advantage  to  intervening  points. 

The  pur])ose  to  be  accomplished  by  prohibiting  greater  charges  for 
shorter  than  for  longer  hauls  is  to  equalize  the  existing  differences  be- 
tween through  and  local  rates.  It  is  intended  for  the  protection  of 
those  most  in  need  of  protection,  the  shippers  at  interior  non-competi- 
tive points,  and  to  prevent  corporate  carriers  from  charging  such  ship- 
pers unreasonable  rates  in  order  to  recoup  Jthe  losses  sustained  in  reck- 
less rate  wars  and  by  carrying  through  freights  at  less  than  cost. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  aimed  at  is  a  ^^  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  and  the  necessity  of  remedying  the  discrimina- 
tions complained  of  is  apparent.  The  real  question  to  be  considered  is, 
therefore,  whether  an  absolute  prohibition  of  a  greater  charge  for  a 
shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  would  accomplish  the  result  desired 
by  those  who  favor  such  legislation. 

One  phase  of  this  vexed  question  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  George  W.  Parker,  the  general  manager  of  the  Cairo 
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Short  Line.  (Testimony,  p.  90G.)  The  road  connects  Saint  Louis  siud 
Ciiiro,  and  is  paralleled  on  one  side  by  the  Saint  Louis  and  Cairo 
Eailroad  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad.  The  situation  of  this  railroad  is,  in  some 
respects,  peculiar,  and  yet  all  others  are  more  or  less  affected  by  similar 
competitive  conditions  and  influencied  by  the  same  considerations. 

Mr.  Parker  called  -attention  to  the  decided  distinction  between  local 
and  through  rates,  and  the  fact  that  different  considerations  affect  their 
determination,  and  said: 

One  is  a  home  question.  It  is  a  matter  between  the  railroad  and  its  patrons  living 
upon  its  line,  the  men  upon  whom  it  depends  f6r  its  regular  traffic  and  regular  in- 
come— its  bread  and  butt«r,  so  to  speak.  The  other  is  largely  a  ierriiorial  question, 
and  is  a  strife,  not  so  much  bet  ween  railroads  :i-s  bet  ween  trade  ceut<;r8 — common  points. 
The  railroads  are  used,  not  so  much  to  make  profit  for  themselves  in  that  case,  as  they 
are  used  as  sinews  of  war  by  the  trade  centers  upon  which  they  depend  for  busineas, 
and  where  they  terminate.  So  that  auy  comparison  between  through  and  local  rates 
cannot  be  intelligently  made,  unless  you  bear  in  mind  this  distinction  and  these  dif- 
ferent incentives  and  necessities  that  create  the  one  and  the  other.  One  is  based  on 
cost  of  service  ;  the  other  on  the  necessity  of  the  case  regardless  of  expense. 

Referring  to  the  fact  tbat  his  railroad  was  in  direct  competition  with 
the  river  snlistantially  all  the  time,  that  it  was  built  primarily  to 
accommodate  the  local  territory-  through  which  it  runs,  and  th^  it  was 
dependent  mainly  upon  its  local  patrons  for  its  support,  IMr.  Parker 
said : 

About  33J  per  ceut.  of  the  operating  expenses  of  this  road  is  coutiuuous,  regardless 
of  whether  the  road  is  earning  much  or  little,  and  it  therefore  requires  a  certain  vol- 
ume of  business  to  meet  these  fixed  expenses.  lu  most  cases,  and  especially  in  some 
seasons  of  the  vear,  the  local  business  of  the  road  of  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  volume 
to  make  up  paying  trains,  nor  is  it  sutticient  to  make  the  earnings  over  and  above 
current  expenses  sufficient  to  meet  the  fixed  charges  againfjt  the  road.  So  that  in 
order  to  run  paying  trains  we  generally,  after  we  have  built  the  road  to  accommodate 
the  local  territory,  endeavor  to  get  a  connection  for  through  business  to  be  superadded 
to  the  local  business.  Then  when  we  niak')  up  a  tniin  of  ten  or  fifteen  cars  of  local 
freight  to  go  over  our  line  from  Sain  t  Louis,  we  can  attach  fifteen  or  twenty  cars  more  of 
strictly  through  business.  We  can  take  the  latter  at  a  very  low  rate  rather  than  go 
without  it.  We  are  justified  iu  doing  so,  as  one  does  no  jirejudice  to  the  other.  We 
would  thereby  have  a  good  paying  train.  Yet  half  of  it  would  be  made  up  of  \ery 
low-grade  freight,  taken  at  a  low  rate.  The  road  would  be  Justified  in  takiug  it,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  cost  very  little  more  to  perform  the  service,  and  it  would 
operate  no  injustice  to  the  local  patrons  of  the  road  who  were  paying  a  higher  rate 
on  the  local  freight.    This  would  only  apply  to  competitive  freight. 

Being:  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  upon-  the  local  charges  of  the 
road  if  it  was  prohibited  from  taking  such  through  freight  at  relatively 
lower  rates,  Mr.  Parker  replied  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  local  rates,  because  it  was  simply  a  question  of  aggregate  earnings, 
and  if  they  could  not  earn  enough  from  one  source  to  float  the  company 
they  must  from  auother.    In  this  connection  he  said: 

If  you  limit  its  earning  resources  to  a  small  volume  of  business,  that  small  volume 
of  business  must  pay  a  correspondingly  larger  rate.  TlierLlore,  whilst  there  is  quite 
a  difference  between  local  and  through  rates,  both  are  bem-fited,  in  that  the  roads,  by 
taking  through  business  at  low  rates,  are  thereby  enabled  to  make  up  good  paying 
trains,  and  are  by  forct*  of  circumstauces  and  the  drift  of  events  in  the  management 
of  a  road  intluenced  to  reduce  their  local  rates,  so  as  to  make  their  earnings  as  a  whole 
corrcsx)oud  somewhat  to  their  financial  necessities.  Muny  branches  of  local  business 
Teqniie  and  receive  as  low  rates  as  through  business. 
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Another  illustration  of  the  relation  between  through  and  local  rates 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Haines  in  his  statement  (Appendix,  p.  130), 
as  follows: 

Railroads  ftre  bailt  to  accommodate  commuu it  ies  dependent  for  transportation  npon 
water-courses,  turnpikes,  or  public  roads.  They  furnish  cheaper  and  more  conven- 
ient facilities  than  such  communities  before  possessed,  but  still  it  costs  something  to 
maintain  and  0})erate  them.  If  no  charge  was  made  for  using  them  this  cost  would 
have  to  be  met  by  taxation.  But  whether  met  by  taxation  or  by  charging  freight 
ai:d  passenger  rates,  it  is  a  tax  at  least  upon  the  communities  which  have  no  other 
road  to  market.  If  it  costs  $600,000  per  annum  to  keep  up  a  road,  then  the  money 
must  come  out  of  the  freight  and  passengers  that  are  obliged  to  pass  over  it.  Whether 
the  amount  of  business  be  small  or  large,  the  money  to  keep  up  the  road  must  be 
forthcoming,  or  it  will  go  to  decay.  If  100,000  bales  of  cotton  were  the  only  freight 
that  passed  over  a  road  which  carried  no  passengers,  that  cotton  would  have  to  pay 
a  freight  of  $6  per  bale  if  it  cost  $600,000  per  annum  to  maintain  the  road,  and  no 
legislation  could  make  it  otherwise.  But  if  the  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  transported 
could  be  increased  to  200,000  bales,  then  the  cost  of  trausportatiou  could  be  lixed  at 
$3  per  bale,  to  the  great  joy  and  relief  of  the  shippers  of  the  first  100,000  bales;  and 
yet  the  $600,000  required  to  operate  the  road  would  be  forthcoming. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  community  which  raised  this  second  100,000  bales  had  4  water 
route  to  market  and  said  to  the  railroad  comx)any,  *'It  only  costs  a  dollar  per  bale  to 
ship  our  cotton  by  water,  but  we  prefer  to  ship  it  by  rail  at  the  same  price,"  who 
would  be  benefited  if  the  company  took  the  cotton  at  a  doliar  per  bale?  Who  but 
the  local  shippers  themselves,  for  without  this  addition  to  the  business  of  the  road 
they  would  have  to  pay  $600,060  per  year,  or  $6  per  bale,  to  keep  up  the  road,  while 
with  the  $100,000  obtained  from  the  other  100,000  bales  of  competitive  or  througli 
cotton  they  would  have  to*  pay  but  $500,000  or  $5  per  bale  on  their  own  cotton. 
Should  they  turn  ai'ound  upon  the  managers  of  the  railroad  and  say  that  it  was  unjust 
to  the  local  shippers  to  charge  only  a  dollar  per  bale  on  the  through  cotton?  No,  it 
is  not  only  just,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  local  shippers,  that  the  railroad  which  they, 
are  obliged  to  use  should  get  all  the  business  it  can  from  those  who  are  not  obliged 
to  use  it,  and  at  any  rate  the  latter  choose  to  pay,  provided,  and  it  is  a  very  import- 
aot  provision,  that  such  competitive  business  adds  something  to  the  net  revenue  of 
the  road;  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  be  carried  at  anything  above  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation. 

These  illustrations  make  manifest  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  framing 
a  law  rigidly  regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  corporate  carriers 
engaged  in  the  business  of  inter-state  commerce  wlijch  shall  effi<tiently 
guard  against  the  evils  of  which  the  people  complain,  and  at  the  same 
time  certainly  possess  the  elasticity  rt^quisite  by  reason  of  the  varying 
circumstances  and  elements,  almost  without  limit,  which  enter  into  the 
business. 

The  committee  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  long  and  short  hauls.  Many  arguments  of  "apparent 
strength  are  urged  against  such  regulations  by  those  who  have  given 
the  question  the  most  thoughtful  consideration,  but,  after  all,  the  con- 
tentions for  and  against  the  proposition  rest  on  theory^  and  so  must  rest 
until  tested  by  experience.  Such  legislation  must  of  necessity  be 
largely  experimental,  and  its  efi'ects  cannot  be  accurately  determined  in 
advance. 

To  guard  against  the  dangers  apprehended  and  predicted  in  case 
such  legislation  should  be  enacted,  the  committee  has  deemed  it  wise  to 
propose  that  a  greater  charge  for  a  shorter  than  a  longer  haul  shall  be 
declared  presumptive  evidence  of  an  unjust  discrimination,  and  that 
such  charges  shall  be  ptohibited  whenever  they  shall  constitute*  an  un- 
just discrimination.  This,  we  believe,  will  place  the  determination  of 
the  relative  difiference  between  local  and  through  rates  upon  a  jnst  and 
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equitable  basis,  because  in  such  deterraiuation  tlic  leal  question  to  be 
decided  is  not  so  much  whether  the  through  rates  are  too  low  as  whether 
the  local  points  are  unjustly  discriminated  against.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  railroads,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, and  to  compel  them  to  justify  any  violation  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  no  greater  charge  should  be  made  for  a  shorter  than  for  a 
longer  haul. 

A  large  majority  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  committee  have 
urged  the  incorporation  in  the  bill  of  a  provision  as  to  long  and  short 
hauls.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  demands 
some  regulation  upon  this  subject,  and  with  the  safeguards  provided  in 
the  bill  herewith  reported  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion proposed,  well  knowing  that  if,  upon  fair  trial,  the  provision  shall 
be  found  unfair  to  the  carrier  or  against  the  true  interests  of  the  ship- 
per, the  people  will,  through  appropriate  legislation,  promptly  apply  the 
corrective. 


PUBLICITY  THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  UNJUST  DISCRIMINA- 
TION—THE POSTING  OF  RATES  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION 
OF  A  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDED. 

In  the  judgment  of  .the  committee  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  any 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  commerce  should  be  to  se- 
cure the  fullest  publicity,  both  as  to  the  charges  made  by  common  car- 
riers and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  business  is  conducted. 

The  business  of  a  common  carrier  concerns  praetically  the  whole 
l>ublic,  and  the  carrier  exercises  in  some  respects  a  public  function. 
The  people  rightly  feel  that  its  charges  should  be  public  and  open  to  all 
alike,  and  that  they  should  be  fully  informed  as  to  its  financial  condi- 
tion, its  methods  of  operation,  and  the  net  results  of  itsbuisness,  to  the 
end  that  an  intelligent  judgment  may  be  Ibrmed  as  to  whether  the 
charges  made,  which  arc  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  upon  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, are  reasonable  and  equitiibly  adjusted.  They  rightfully  de- 
mand the  opportunity  to  procure  this  information,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  methods,  of  regulation  suggested  by  the  committee  in  the 
accompanying  bill  will  provide  the  means  by  which  such  information 
can  best  and  most  readily  be  obtained. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  given  the  subject  of  railroad  regulation 
attention  that  the  maintenance  of  stable  and  reasonably  uniform  rates 
is  of  the  first  importance  and  greatly  to  be  desired.  Neither  result,  it 
is  also  agreed,  can  be  secured  without  publicity,  which  is  the  surest 
and  most  effective  preventive  of  unjust  discrimination.  Whenever 
rates  are  fluctuating  and  not  alike  to  all,  it  is  the  rule  that  some  por- 
tions of  the  commercial  community  obtain  secret  advantages  over  the 
remainder.  When  unjust  discrimination  is  practiced  by  the  carrier, 
success  in  business  depends  more  ujwn  favoritism  (if  nothing  worse) 
than  uix)n  intelligence,  integrity,  and  enterprise.  The  effect  is  de- 
moralizing in  the  extreme.  Business  is  conducted  upon  a  false  basiSy 
false  standards  of  commercial  honor  are  erected,  and  a  premium  is 
ottered  to  corruption.  Worst  of  all,  the  advantages  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nation are,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  by  those  who  least  n^ed  outside  aid,  and 
the  inevitable  eftect  of  this  indefensible  practice  is  to  build  up  the  larger 
dealer  and  crush  out  the  smaller,  to  foster  monopoly',  and,  in  short,  to 
encourage  the  existing  tendency,  already  too  strong,  towards  the  con- 
centration of  capital  and  the  control  of  commerce  in  the  hands  of  the 
few. 
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CASKS   THAT  PUBLICITY  AVOITLD   UNCOVKR. 

The  desirability  of  publicity  as  a  sato^uaid  against  unjust  discrinai- 
nation  is  generally  conceded,  but  the  eonimittec  cannot  refrain  from 
illustrating  its  necessity  by  alluding  to  an  instance  which  has  recently 
attracted  its  attention. 

It  is  well  understood  in  commercial  circles  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  brooks  no  competition;  that  its  settled  policy  and  firm  deter- 
mination is  to  crush  out  all  who  may  be  ra>ili  enough  to  enter  the  field 
against  it;  that  it  hesitates  at  nothing  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  in  which  it  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  that  it  fitly 
represents  the  acme  an<l  perfection  of  corporate  greed  in  its  fullest 
development.  A  recent  public  exposition  of  its  methods  comes  from 
Ohio,  where  the  corporation  operates  the  Macksburg  Pipe  Line,  which 
carries  oil  to  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta  Kailroad.  This  load  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  L^iiited  States  circuit  court.  Com- 
]>laint  having  been  made  to  Judge  Baxter  of  that  couit,  he  investigated 
the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  oil  by  the  receiver,  which 
lesulted  in  his  j)rompt  removal  by  the  court.  It  was  found  that,  while 
the  receiver  was  charging  all  independent  vship])er8  35  cents  i^er  barrel, 
the  rate  to  the  pipe  line  in  question  was  but  lo  cents  per  bariel.  It  ap- 
l)eared  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  owned  the  pipes  through  which 
oil  is  conveyed  to  the  road  from  wells  owned  by  individuals,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  pipes  owned  and  used  by  George  liice  and  carrying 
oil  from  his  wells.  To  get  rid  of  this  competition  th^>  assistance  of  the 
jeceiver  was  sought  and  obtained.  The  com])any  ottered  to  give  the 
railroad  $3,000  worth  of  business  each  month,  while  llicc  could  give  but 
8300  worth.  If  its  demands  were  not  complied  with  it  threatened  to 
extend  its  pipe  line  from  Macksburg  to  the  river  at  Marietta  What 
those  demands  were  was  stated  as  follows  in  a  letter  filed  by  the  receiver 
as  part  of  his  defense : 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  tlireateus  to  store  and  afterward  pipe  all  oils  nnder 
its  control  unless  yon  make  the  following  arran«rement8,  viz:  You  shall  make  a  uni* 
form  rate  of  35  cents  per  barrel  for  all  ])ersons  excepting  the  Standard  Oil  Company; 
you  shall  charge  them  10  cents  per  barrel  for  their  oil,  and  also  pay  them  25  cents  per 
barrel  out  of  the  35  cents  collected  of  other  shippers. 

No  comment  is  needed  upon  this  most  impudent  nnd  outrageous 
proposition.  If  matters  have  reached  such  a  pass  that  this  enormously 
wealthy  corporation,  not  content  with  the  advantage  of  paying  less  than 
30  per  cent,  of  the  rates  chiirged  its  oc*casional  competitors,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demand  of  a  railroad  which  may  desire  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing oil  for  others  70  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  received  in  that  way,  the 
least  that  Congress  can  do  is  to  insist  upon  publicity  or  rates,  and  make 
effective  provision  for  letting  in  the  full  light  of  day  upon  arrangements 
of  this  character. 

No  reason  has  appeared  why  the  fullest  publicity  as  to  the  methods 
of  management  and  the  financial  operations  of  inter-State  carriers  can- 
not properly  and  successfully  be  obtained  by  the  appointment  of  a  na- 
tional railroad  commission  empowered  to  thoroughly  investigate  all 
such  matters,  but  difficulties  have  been  suggested  which  have  seemed 
to  render  impracticable  a  full  compliance  with  an  enactment  requiring 
railroad  companies  to  publish  all  their  rates  and  maintain  then)  during 
fixed  periods. 

A  large  majority  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  committee  have 
advocated  publicity  of  rates,  but  they  have  not  agreed  in  recommend- 
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iug  tliiil  changes  without  notice  sboukl  Im  probil)ite<l.  Kvon  Mr.O'Doii' 
iiell,  the  cliovson  rcpivscntative  of  the  New  Yurk  Jioarcl  of  Trade  and 
Transi>ortation  and  the  Aiiti-Monop\»ly  League,  upon  the  New  York 
railroad  conmiij^sion,  who  may  fairly  be  considered  as  radical  on  the 
subject  of  railroad  regulation,  hesitated  to  say  that  changes  without  no- 
tice should  bo  prohibited.     Upon  this  question  Mr.  O'Dounell  said: 

The  publicntiou  of  ra'.es  has  been  a  success  in  Euglaud  and  <m  the  Coutiuent.     It 

is  yet  to  l»e  tested  with  the  Yankee  way  of  doinf;  buaiiiess.     Ab»ng  a  line  of  conutry 

•that  has  rival  roiites,  I  jun  not  prepared  to  say  whetlier  a  prohibition  of  changes  of 

rat^s  without  public  notice  will  benefit  the  shipper  or  result  in  combinations  that 

will  hurt  him. 

WHAT  THE   POSTING   OF  BATES  WOULD  :MEAN. 

The  posting  or  publication  of  railroad  rates  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  public  unless  the  law  contemplates  and  requires  that  the  sched 
ules  established  and  posted  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to.  If  variations 
from  the  publishtid  rates  are  to  be  permitted,  it  would  be  useless  to 
have  them  i)osted.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  information  as  to  the 
established  or  ostensible  rates  is  now  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  public, 
and  posting  them  wovld  only  impose  a  needless  anijoyance  and  useless 
exf)ense  upou  the  corporations. 

The  posting  or  publication  of  rates,  to  be  a  preventive  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination, must  mean  that  the  raiboads  shall  be  operated  under  a 
system  of  fixed  rates,  established  by  fhemselv^es,  but  just  as  inflexible 
as  if  the  rate  upon  each  article  of  shipment,  for  given  distances  or  be- 
tween places  named,  should  be  ])k'escril)ed  by  statute  (not  the  maximum 
or  minimum,  but  the  exact  rate  to  be  charged),  and  any  deviation  there- 
from should  be  declared  unlawful,  except  when  the  schedule  is  changed 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided.  A  compliance  with  such  a  require- 
ment, it  is  plain,  would  occasion  a  complete  revolution  in  existing 
methods  of  business  and  of  railroad  management.  A  chan^te  as  great 
as  this  would  be — one  making  necessary  almost  a  complete  readjustment 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  railroad  to  the  community — cannot 
be  effected  easily  or  without  friction  and  opposition.  The  latter  must 
be  expected  whenever  it  is  undertaken,  but  the  revolution  to  be  accom- 
plished would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  public,  and  cannot  be 
brought  about  any  too  soon.  Publicity  of  rat^s  is  insisted  upon  and 
practically  secured  in  other  countries,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  should  obtain  in  the  United  States. 

THE   QUESTION   OF  POOLING. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  active  competition  which  exists  at  the  great 
commercial  centers,  the  successful  enforcement  of  lej-jislation  requiring 
the  operation  of  the  entire  transpoitation  system  upon  a  basis  of  fixed 
rates  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  general  predetermination  of  the 
rates  to  be  established  by  the  carriers  iuteiested.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  leave  a  way  open  by  which  such  agreements  can  be  made, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  constant  friction  that  would  otherwise  be  occa- 
sioned. 

If  competition  is  to  have  full  sway,  as  it  does  now,  the  constant 
changes  it  would  necessitate  would  render  it  impossible  to  maintain 
fixed  rates,  just  as  it  is  now.  It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
a  statute  requiring  the  posting  of  rates  and  ))r()hibiting  changes  with- 
out notice  must  of  necessity  operate  in  restraint  of  competition  if  eu- 
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Jbrced.  It  would  uot  destroy  tli?>  benefits  of  legitiiuate  couipetkion, 
but  it  would  place  a  wholesome  restraint  iipou  reckless  couipetition, 
and  in  that  way  lessen  unjust  discriniinatiou,  which  is  developed  in  its 
raost  objectionable  forms  under  the  nourishing  influence  of  unrestricted 
comx^etition. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to  recom- 
mend the  prohibition  of  pooling,  which  has  been  urged  b.v  many  ship- 
pers, or  the  legalization  of  pooling  compacts,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
many  railroad  officials  and  by  others  who  have  studied  the  question. 

The  prohibition  of  pooling  is  asked  only  to  pn»vent  (he  evilsincident 
to  the  operation  of  the  system  as  it  has  been  conducted,  and  to  avert  the 
political  dangers  apprehended  from  combinations  of  aggregate  corpo- 
rate power  Its  legalization  is  asked  because  pooling  has  thus  far  failed 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
the  compacts  mnde.  The  ostensible  object  of  pooling  is  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  regulative  legislation,  but  it  is  admitted  that  it  has 
i'ailM  to  accomplish  its  avowed  purpose. 

The  effect  of  pooling  under  a  wise  system  of  regulation  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  fairly  judged  by  its  operation  in  the  past  under  entire  freedom 
from  legislative  restrictions,  nor  can  it  be  safely  assumed  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  objections  and  give  rise  to  the  san^e  complaints 
under  legislative  jegulation  as  it  has  under  the  conditions  which  have 
heretofore  governed  its  operation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  evils  which  have  been  complained  of  can  be 
largely  remedied  under  the  method  of  regulation  proposed  in  the  bill 
herewith  reported.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  ca>e,  the  prohibition 
of  pooling  is  unnecessary.  If  it  should  not,  this  defect  in  the  sj^stem 
of  legnlation  can  readily  be  corrected  by  additional  legislation. 

But,  in  any  event,  the  evils  to  be  attributed  to  pooling  are  not  those 
which  most  need  correction,  and,  if  agreements  between  carriers  should 
prove  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  system  of  established  and  public 
rates,  it  would  seem  wiser  to  permit  such  agreements  rather  than  by 
j)rohibiting  them  to  render  the  enforcement  and  maintenance  of  agreed 
rates  impracticable.  The  majority  of  the  committee  an*,  not  disposed  to 
endanger  the  success  of  the  methods  of  regulation  proposed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  unjust  discrimination  by  recommending  the  prohibition  of 
pooling,  but  prefer  to  leave  that  subject  for  investigation  by  a  commis- 
sion when  the  effects  of  the  legislation  herein  suggested  shall  have  been 
developed  and  made  apparent. 

THE  PROHIBITION   OF   CHANGES   WITHOUT  NOTICE. 

The  practical  effect  of  a  requirement  that  rates  should  be  postedand 
not  changed  without  notice  wouhl  be  the  same  as  if  the  statute  de 
dared  that  the  existing  tariffs  should  be  considered  as  showing  both 
the  maximum  and  minimum  rate  at  the  same  time ;  in  other  words,  the 
actual  charging  rate.  All  railroads  now  make  and  print  such  tariff's 
for  the  guidance  of  their  agents  and  the  information  of  the  public,  but 
they  are  not  intended  to  cover  all  shipments,  and  are  varied  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  business  or  competition  may  require.  It  would  not  be  to  the 
general  interest  to  have  railroad  rates  made  so  inflexible  that  they 
could  not  be  varied  under  any  circumstances,  except  at  long  intervals, 
and  the  question  of  determining  how  changes  may  be  permitted  when 
necessary  without  losing  the  advantages  of  posting  has  been  found  a 
troublesome  one. 
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Some  have  urged  that  changes  should  only  be  allowed  upon  the  Kub- 
stitutiou  and  posting  of  a  new  schedule  Ave,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  <hiys 
before  it  should  take  effect.  Others  have  suggested  that  rates  should 
not  be  raised  without  notice,  but  might  be  reduced  at  discretion,  on  the 
ground  that  notice  of  a  proposed  reduction  would  stop  all  shipments 
until  the  reduced  rates  went  into  effect,  and  this  consideration  is  not 
without  force. 

It  really  matters  very  little  how  many  days'  notice  may  be  required, 
except  that  it  should  be  long  enough  to  answer  its  purpose,  and  short 
enough  to  give  some  .flexibility  to  the  tariff*.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  it  would  require  at  least  one  or  two  days  to  post  schedules  at 
all  the  stations  on  an  inter-State  road,  after  they  had  been  arranged 
and  printed,  so  that  the  requirement  of  a  few  days'  notice,  added  to 
the  time  needed  for  making  the  change,  practically  amounts  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  changes  at  pleasure,  and  makes  rates  open  to  all  instead  of 
only  to  a  favored  few,  which  is  the:  end  desired.  It  is  believed  that  the 
time  suggested  in  the  accompanying  bill  would  be  reasonable  and  suf- 
ficient notice  and  not  unduly  opjiressive. 

DIFFICULTIES   IN   THE  WAY   OF  ENFORCING  PUBLICITY. 

On  the  part  of  the  railroad  authorities  the  advantages  of  publicity 
have  been  freely  admitted  even  by  those  who  have  suggested  difficulties 
which  they  believed  made  it  impracticable  to  secure  it.  Their  position 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Fink : 

The  CuAiRMAX.  Would  you  or  not  l*y  law  say  unequivocally  that  every  railroad 
should  publish  a  tariff  of  rates f 

Mr.  Fink.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  the  railroads  to  publish  tarifls  upon  all  their 
traffic,  but  they  can  do  so  upon  the  large  bulk  of  it,  especially  upon  the  great  inter- 
state traffic.  They  are  actually  doing  this  to-day,  and  they  can  continue  to  do  so. 
But  there  are  some  cases,  for  example,  when  railroads  directly  compete  with  water- 
transportation  lines,  where  it  would  not  be  just  to  compel  them  to  publish  their  tariffs 
nnless  the  competing  water  line  is  compelled  also  to  do  so.  This  is  hardly  practicable, 
or  if  practicable,  might  not  be  desirable.  Therefore,  a  certain  discretion  must  be 
exercised,  and  it  would  not  be  just  to  pass  a  law  unequivocally  to  publish  their  tarifls. 
The  experience  and  practice  of  the  past  would,  however,  form  a  guide  showiug  where 
it  is  practicable  and  where  it  is  not.  I  think  this  question  would  regulate  itself  by 
the  competition  between  the  railroads.  For  example,  the  existing  organizations  pub- 
lished tariffs  covering  a  very  large  ijart  of  the  inter-State  traffic,  and  they  would  have 
to  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  this  problem  that  yon  cannot 
establish  a  fixed  law  covering  the  whole  ground;  you  unfortunately  meet  with  so 
many  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  general  law  would  work  mischief. 

The  Chaikman.  An  act  of  Congress  could  not  very  well  say  "You  must  publisli 
your  tariff  in  agreement  with  other  roads,"  could  it? 

Mr.  Fink.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Government  should  find  it  necessary 
for  the  public  good  it  could  require  all  roads  whose  tariffs  are  interdependent  to  es- 
tablish joint  tariffs.  It  would  not  force  any  road  to  make  any  particular  tariff.  Tho 
road  that  desires  to  make  the  h>west  tariff'  would,  of  course,  regulate  the  other  roads, 
as  is  practically  the  case  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  Congress  could  not  say  that  every  road  should  publish  its  tariff 
of  freight  and  passenger  charges  ? 

Mr.  Fink.  Yes;  I  think  as  a  general  rule,  and  if  such  a  law  was  passed  it  would 
indirectly  force  the  roads  to  agree  n^ion  tariffs.    (Testimony,  p.  109.) 
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Mr.  Piuk  further  said : 

I  Bomctiiiics  despair  that  wc  ever  can  aeeoinplisli  aiiythiug  by  vohuitaiy  agroeiueut, 
although  this  would  be  the  proper  way  to  do.  If  we  cannot,  and  the  Governuieut 
cannot  step  in  and  make  those  necessary  tariff  agreements  binding  in  the  same  way 
as  it  enforces  all  other  legitimate  contracts,  then  1  do  not  know  what  is  to  become 
of  the  railroads  of  this  country.  I  am  jnst  as  anxious  to  formulate  a  law  that  would 
reach  the  evil  as  you  are ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  any  law 
that  would  be  effective  and  operate  justly  to  all  interests.  I  can  see  my  way  clear 
this  far:  that  when  railroad  companies  do  come  together  and  publish  a  tariff,  they 
ought  to  be  made  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  the  question  is  how  to  get  tht^m  together  if  one 
or  the  other  wishes  to  stay  out.  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  that  can  be  done,  but  I 
would  recommend  that  if  any  legislation  is  to  be  had  at  all  this  experiment  should  be 
tried  of  forcing  roads  to  publish  and  maintain  tariffs.    *    *    * 

Now,  if  that  outside  road  were  also  obliged  to  publish  its  tariff  and  to  adhere  to  it 
under  the  Government  law,  as  the  associated  roads  would  be,  then  it  would  have  no 
advantages,  and  this  would  induce  it  to  join  the  other  roads  and  agree  upon  a  tariff,  so 
that  a  law  requiring  all  roads  to  publish  tariffs  might  have  the  desired  effect  of  bring- 
ing about  an  agreement  between  all  the  roads,  and  thus  secure  the  maintenance  of 
tariffs.  I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  forcing  railroads  that  bold  themselves  out  as 
X)ublio  inter-State  carriers  to  publish  and  strictly  maintain  their  tariffs.'  At  the  same 
time  (  see  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  such  a  general  law.  Con- 
gress has  no  control  over  the  tariffs  of  roads  that  are  exclusively  located  in  one  State. 
I  will  refer  for  illustration  to  the  effect  of  such  a  law  upon  the  relations  between  the 
New  York  Central  and  Erie  Railroads.  The  former  is  located  in  one  State  and  not 
subject  to  Congressional  Jaw,  while  the  latter  passes  through  several  States  and  is 
subject  to  Congressional  legislation.  We  will  suppose  a  tariff  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago,  and  published  as  the  official  tariff  of  all  roads.  The 
New  York  Central  could  readily  evade  the  law  by  making  a  lower  rate  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo  by  which  the  established  and  published  through  rate  could  be  re- 
duced without  violating  the  law  of  Congress,  and  it  could  take  all  the  business  away 
from  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  is  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  published  tariff.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  you  cannot  control  the  tariff  on  the  railroads  that  are  located  in  one 
State.  And  yet  these  roads  are  potent  factors  in  the  establishment  of  proper  tariffs 
on  inter-State  traffic. 

By  reference  to  Mr.  Fink's  statement  (Testimony,  p.  112),  his  expla- 
nation of  the  methods  by  which  the  law  might  be  evaded  under  such 
circumstances  will  be  found.  He  also  suggested  a  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  the  Canadian  roads,  as  follows : 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  is  as  important  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  jiut 
and  reasonable  tariffs  throughout  the  States  as  is  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central.  Yet  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  is  not  under  your  jurisdiction.  It 
can  make  any  tariff  it  chooses  between  Chicago  and  Montreal.  The  rates  from  Chi- 
cago to  Montreal  affect  the  rates  to  all  the  seaboard  cities  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  American  roads  are  obliged  to  publish  and  maintain  their  tariffs,  all  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  will  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  rate  somewhat  lower  and  secure 
all  (he  business,  or  as  much  of  the  business  as  it  can  carry,  and  take  it  away  froui 
the  American  roads  and  the  American  ports.     How  can  that  difficulty  be  got  over? 

The  Chairman.  Some  portion  of  the  road  is  in  the  United  States.  Can  you  not 
reach  the  difficulty  on  that  account? 

Mr.  Fink.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  pass  a  law  by  which  you  can  compel  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  to  observe  a  through  rate  from  Chicago  to  Montreal,  which  is  a  com- 
peting iK)int,  and  affects  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  From  Chicago  the 
Grank  Trunk  runs  to  the  Detroit  River.  It  is  an  American  road,  subject  to  your  laws; 
but  when  thej  cross  the  Detroit  River  have  you  any  jurisdiction  over  that  portion  of 
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the  road  from  Detroit  River  to  Montreal,  and  can  the  Grand  Trunk  not  niakn  ^dmt- 
ever  taritf  it  pleases  f  Under  the  proposed  law  they  would  have  to  publish  a  tarilV 
from  Chicago  to  Port  Huron  only.  When  the  road  leaves  this  country  they  may  carry 
freight  for  nothing.  Can  you  compel  them  to  observe  the  tarift'  in  Canada  f  They  may 
have  conformed  to  it  in  this  country.  By  this  illustration  you  will  see  how  difficult 
it  is  to  require  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  to  publish  and  maintain  tariffs  when 
foreign  competitors  are  not  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

And  Mr.  George  R.  Blanchard,  referring  to  the  same  difficulty,  said: 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  Company,  operating  maiuly  in  and  through  Canada,  has 
access,  under  our  reciprocities,  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  where  originates 
and  terminates  a  great  bulk  of  its  through  carrying  trathc.  It  is  built  upon  \i^  to  5 
percent,  bonds,  with  cheap  steel  rails,  which  paid  no  import  duties,  and  it  is  being 
operated  by  labor  which  has  not  reached  the  prices  paid  to  onr  own.  This  parallel 
foreign  carrier,  if  water  was  not  present,  would  In  itself  regulate  through  American 
railway  charges  to  the  seaboard.  No  legislation  contemplated  or  recommended  by 
your  committee,  and  none  taken  by  the  Senate  or  Government  of  the  United  States, 
can  determine,  alter,  or  regnlate  the  rates  of  that  great  railway  in  Canada.  And  that 
I  beg  the  committee  to  remember  as  a  most  important  point  in  its  recommendations 
as  to  railway  legislation.  Mr.  Reagan,  with  whom  I  have  had  repeated  discnssious 
on  this  subject,  flips  it  away  as  a  boy  would  toss  a  cent  for  heads  or  tails  on  the  pave- 
ment. But>  it  cannot  be  so  dismissed,  or  it  will  always  be  heads  for  Canada.  R  is  a 
factor  that  will  inevitably  affect  to  ruin  the  ultimate  business  competition  with  the 
railways  of  this  country^  if  you  surround  onr  railroads  with  cast-iron  conditions  of 
legislation  and  let  parallel  foreign  rail  carriers  go  free.  The  Canadian  Pacific  apd  the 
Grand  Tnmk  and  all  these  lines  can  get  English  capital  for  the  great  improvement  of 
their  systems  under  their  own  management,  regulations,  and  laws  for  3  per  cent.,  if 
their  capital  was  protected  by  a  United  States  law  that  injured  onr  own  railways. 
(Testimony,  p.  irjB.) 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  Mr.  Blauchard  advocated  publicity  of 
rates  in  case  the  Cauadian  and  State  roads  could  also  be  controller}. 
The  following  statements  show  his  position  : 

Publicity  will  do  very  much  but  not  everything,  and  publicity  is  oft«n  relatively 
harmful.  I  cannot  see,  for  example  (first  taking  a  Stat-e  illustration  as  outside  your 
immediate  jurisdiction),  why  one  railway  company  should  publish  the  rates  at  which 
it  carries  the  iron  from  a  fnrnace  to  a  given  point,  if  its  rival  in  another  State  does 
not  state  its  rates  to  the  same  or  a  rival  point.  It  is  giving  a  weapon  all  the  time  to 
the  company  that  does  not  practice  publicity.  The  same  thing  is  internationally  true 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  illustration  I  have  before  spoken  of.  If,  for  example,  as  is  claimed 
by  Mr.  Reagan,  a  rate  was  published  by  all  the  American  lines  from  (Jhicago  to  New 
York  to-day,  and  it  could  not  be  changed  for  ten  or  thirty  days  without  public  notice, 
while  the  Grand  Trunk  could  change  its  rates  within  tenor  thirty  minutes,  it  wonld 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  Catiadian  road  to  keep  one  cent  per  100 
]H)undfl  under  the  American  railway  rates,  and  decamp  with  the  controllable  busi- 
ness.   This  is  too  plain  a  statement  to  be  questioned. 

Senator  Mili.ek.  Let  us  suppose  that  by  a  Federal  law  all  through  rates  were  com- 
pelled to  be  published  and  not  to  be  changed  without  ten  days'  notice.  What  diffi- 
culty would  there  be  in  compelling  any  Canadian  railroad  which  received  freight 
within  our  borders  to  publish  its  rates  and  adhere  to  them  the  same  length  of  time  as 
to  notice? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Nothing,  if  you  can  regulate  the  whole  length  of  its  line,  in  Can- 
ada as  well  as  in  the  Union.  For  example,  if  you  will  compel  the  Grand  Trunk,  un- 
der a  general  law  of  our  National  Legislature,  to  publish  and  adhere  to  its  rates  aU 
the  way  through  to  and  via  Montreal,  very  well.  But  if  it  publishes  its  rates  only  to 
Detroit  and  observes  them  to  that  point,  and  then  makes  all  its  changes  and  concea 
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sioxiH  and  iuducemeDte,  concealed  or  otherwise,  east  of  Detroit,  on  that  part  of  its 
route  which  is  outside  of  onr  national  jiirisdiction— which  they  certainly  would  do  if 
they  did  any  tortuoun  thing — then  you  regulate  only  asmallxiieceof  a  large  line,  and 
the  regulation  would  have  no  more  effect  than  if  you  did  not  regulate  any  part  of  it. 
The  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 

Senator  Miller.  We  could  pass  a  law  which  would  compel  them  to  publish  rates 
for  all  through  freight  received  in  onr  territory,  and,  failing  to  carry  that  out,  they 
could  be  stopped. 

Mr.  BiANCHAitD.  If  that  can  be  done  it  ought  to  be  done.    In  other  words,  what- 
ever limitations  are  put  upon  the  American  railways  clearly  ought  to  be  put  upou  the 
competing  Canadian  railways,  and  specific  limitations  should  not  be  put  on  one  with 
out  the  other. 

Senator  Miller.  Undoubtedly.    It  cannot  be  done  without  it. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  No;  it  cannot  be  ju»tly  done  without  it.  This  being  settled,  the 
question  of  publicity  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  one  in  which  you  will  find  the  princi- 
pal cure  for  the  ills  of  discrimination.  *  •  *  As  to  the  rates  generally  charged  to 
the  public  between  principal  points  on  staple  products,  I  have  often  said  that. they 
ought  to  be  posted  in  every  station,  both  freight  and  passenger,  and  in  every  Gov- 
ernment building  in  the  United  States  at  the  point  at  which  the  railroad  and  traffic 
originate.  There  should  be,  for  example,  in  the  post-office  and  custom-house  of 
Chicago  a  list  of  the  actual  rates  which  the  people  are  to  be  charged  by  rail,  pre- 
cisely as  the  rates  of  postage  are  posted. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  require  that  at  the  railroad  office  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Require  it  at  the  railway  offices  as  well  as  at  such  public  build- 
ings. It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  each  company  to  have  its  form.  It  now  spends  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  in  passenger  advertising  wluch  is  of  no  practical  value,  and 
this  would  be  of  more  value  in  every  way  to  them  and  to  the  public.  (Testimony, 
p.  1(50.) 

A   SYSTEM  OF  LICENSES. 

Patient  consideration  has  been  ^iven  by  the  committee  to  the  serious 
difficulties  which  have  been  met  with.*  It  is  apparent  that  great  injus- 
tice would  be  occasioned  by  a  rigid  requirement  as  to  publicity  which 
did  not  apply  alike  to  all  carriers  of  inter-State  freights,  and  especially 
if  great  corporations  like  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  Kailroad  should  be  able  to  evade  its  provisions  by  reason  of 
the  advantages  of  their  geograj)hical  position. 

The  United 'States  Supreme  Court,  in  construing  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce,  has  declared,  in  Mobile  vs.  Kimball  (see  p. 
.*{3),  that  "That  power  is  indeed  without  limitation.  It  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  commerce  in  all  its  forms 
shall  be  conducted  between  onr  citizens  and  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
other  countries,  and  between  the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and  to 
adopt  measures  to  promote  its  growth  and  insure  its  safety." 

This  is  assuredly  conclusive  as  to  the  authority  of  Congriess  to  "pre- 
scribe the  conditions"  upon  which  common  carriers  may  engage  in  inter- 
State  traffic,  and  its  authority  over  foreign  commerce  is  unquestioned. 
The  two  are  so  intimately  intermingled  that  inter-State  commerce  cannot 
be  effectively  regulated  without  also  regulaiing  to  some  extent  the  trans- 
portation of  foreign  commerce  from  and  to  the  several  States,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  provisions  of  the  accompanying  bill,  which  relates  to 
international  commerce,  is  to  meet  this  exigency. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  these  provisions  will  place  all  carriers 
engaged  in  inter-State  traffic  in  any  way  upon  an  equality;  but  if  they 
should  in  practice  be  found  to  operate  unequally  or  be  ineffective,  the 
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committee  would  suggest  that  the  difficulty  can  bo  overcome  by  <*  pie 
scribing  the  conditions"  upon  which  inter-State  and  international  traf- 
fic shall  be  conducted,  and  by  prohibiting  any  carrier  from  engaginjr 
therein  until  it  has  received  a  license  so  to  do  from  the  national  coni- 
luisson,  to  be  renewable  annually,  and  to  be  suspended  or  revoked  for 
violation  of  the  regulations  prescribed. 

ANOTHER   OBJECTION. 

An  objection  frequently  strongly  nfged  against  a  statute  requiring 
the  posting  of  rates  an<l  prohibiting  changes  without  notice  is  that  it 
would  prevent  one  road  from  meeting  cuts  made  by  another,  in  order  to 
protect  its  business.  It  is  argued  that  the  road  which  managed  to  post 
its  rates  last  would  by  making  couc^essions  have  a  monopoly  for  the  pe- 
riod during  which  they  must  remain  unchanged ;  that  sharp  manage- 
ment to  secure  that  monopoly  would  be  the  most  successful  manage- 
ment; that  a  new  temptation  to  trickery  would  thus  be  introduced, 
and  a  far  more  powerful  one  to  the  cutting  of  rates  than  now  exists, 
because,  if  successful,  extraordinary  advantages  would  be  expect<<l 
from  it.  This  argument  is  plausible  and  staggers  many  who  would 
otherwise  favor  publicity  and  fixed  rates;  but  it  is  easily  answered.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  schedule  thus  posted  by 
a  road  desiring  to  cut  rates  would  not  take  effect  at  once,  but  only  a  Her 
the  required  notice.  As  each  railroad  has  its  telegraph  service  an  I 
agents  at  every  competing  point,  the  others  would  be  immediately  ad- 
vised of  the  proposed  "cut,''  just  as  they  are  now  of  an^^  similar  move, 
and  could  take  action  at  once.  And  changes  necessary  under  such 
circumstances  could  be  telegraphed  to  each  station,  so  that  new  sched- 
ules could  be  printed  and  posted  not  more  than  one  day  later  perhaps 
than  those  of  the  other  road.  Not  more  than  a  day  or  two  would  nec- 
essarily be  lost  in  this  way,  and  as  the  public  would  be  advised  that 
both  roads  had  made  the  change,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
railroad  would  be  placed  at  any  great  disadvantage  in  the  manner  in 
dicated.  On  the  contrary,  the^^  have  always  been  fully  competent  to 
protect  themselves,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
under  the  proposed  statute.  Each  railroad  knows  far  better  than  the 
public  now  can  what  other  roads  are  doing. 

WHAT  RATES  SHOULD  BE  POSTED? 

k 

Still  another  objection  to  legislation  of  the  character  proposed  has 
been  that,  while  it  would  of  course  be  practicable  for  a  railroad  to  post 
at  every  station  the  rates  to  every  other  station  upon  its  line,  it  cannot 
post  rates  to  points  on  the  line  of  connecting  or  other  roads:  first.,  be- 
cause it  does  not  know  what  rates  the  other  road  will  accept,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  space  in  an  ordinary  station  in 
which  to  post  the  rates  on  thousands  of  articles  to  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  different  places. 

In  the  first  place,  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  de- 
sired is  to  require  the  rates  from  each  station  to  other  stations  to  be 
l)Osted.  This  would  secure  the  publicity  and  permanency  of  all  rates, 
and  the  labor  and  expense  involved  in  the  preparation  of  a  separate 
schedule  for  each  shipping  point  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required.  So 
far  as  the  rates  upon  each  individual  road  go  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent publicity  and  posting,  as  all  railroad  managers  admit. 

When  it  comes  to  the  innumerable  number  of  through  rates  between 
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points  on  connectinjif  lines  the  difiiculties  ure  greater.  These  rute^j  are 
not  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  local  rate  from  the  point  of  shipment 
to  the  junction  point  the  local  rate  on  the  other  line  from  the  junction  to 
the  place  of  delivery.  On  the  contrary,  the  through  rates  are  usually 
much  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two  local  rates  in  such  a  case.  If  they 
were  not,  there  would  be  very  little  through  business.  No  one  desires  to 
prohibit  through  shipments,  and  these  must  therefore  either  be  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  or  some  plan  must  be  adopted  by 
which  through  rates  can  be  arranged  and  posted.  It  will  not  do  to  ex- 
cept them,  for  the  discriminations  resulting  from  low  through  rates  are 
those  most  complained  of  and  those  it  is  desired  to  prevent.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  through  rates  must  be  a  matter  of  bargain  and 
agreement  between  connecting  roads  and  those  fi^rming  links  in  through 
lines.  The  objection  that  one  road  cannot  control  the  rates  of  another, 
and  does  not  know  what  rate  the  other  wonld  accept,  does  not  seem  to 
the  committee  to  be  a  tenable  one.  The  committee  does  not  see  how 
the  situation  would  be  changed  i'rom  what  it  is  to-day  by  requiring 
through  rates  to  be  posted.  No  railroad  can  now  make  a  through 
rate  over  its  own  and  other  lines  without  an  understanding  or  agree- 
ment with  those  lines  as  to  what  such  rates  shall  be  and  the  propor- 
tions to  which  each  shall  be  entitled.  The  joint  tariffs  of  through  rates 
could  be  arranged  exactly  as  they  are  now  arranged,  by.  common  agree- 
ment, and  as  the  law  would  in  effect  prohibit  shipments  being  made 
except  to  points  to  which  rates  were  posted',  if  posting  at  such  points 
was  required,  it  need  not  be  feared  but  that  agreements  and  joint  tariffs 
would  be  made. 

Some  railroad  men  have  insisted  that  an  ordinary  station  would  not 
afford  enough  space  for  the  posting  of  all  rates  by  the  larger  roads,  and 
have  suggested  that  through  rates  should  only  bo  posted  to  places  con- 
taining, savj  10,000  inhabitiints,  arguing  that,  as  the  rates  to  the  larger 
places  would  be  public,  the  enactments  agahist  unjust  discrimination 
would  suflBciently  protect  the  smaller  places. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  force  of  the  objection  raised  as  to  the 
multiplicity  of  through  rates  that  must  be  made  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  any  railroad  having  a  large  general  business,  and  it 
ia not  deemed  practicable  to  put  in  operation  such  a  system  of  fixed 
rates  as  is  proposed  at  all  points  and  upon  all  lines  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  a  positive  requirement  to  that  effect. 

Any  railroad  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  on  to  aijcept  shipments 
and  make  rates  from  any  station  upoii  its  line  to  any  one  of  twenty 
thousand  other  stations  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  plain  that  such 
a  positive  requirement  as  that  suggested  could  not  j)0ssibly  be  enforced, 
because  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility.  Such  a  revolution  in  ex- 
isting methods  of  railway  management  as  it  is  desired  and  proposed  to 
bring  about  must  be  proceeded  with  cautiously.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  is  competent  to  designate  the  places  at  which  or  to  which 
i-ates  should  be  posted,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  the  proposeil 
commission  be  authorized  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  rates  should  be  published,  and  thus  provide  for  putting 
the  new  system  of  publicity  into  effect  by  degrees  and  for  gradually 
extending  its  operation,  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  any  business  honestly  conducted  can  be  in- 
jured by  having  its  methods  and  operations  made  known  to  the  world. 
Secret  transactions  by  railroad  c'oinpanies  are  not  necessarily  <lishonest, 
but  dishonest  tiiinsactions  arc  always  seciH?t,  or  intended  to  lie.  The 
fact  that  a  rate  is  secret  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  gives  the  receiver 
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an  uodiie  advautage  or  injuFes  bis  eorapetitor.  The  expericBce  of  tbo 
State  railroad  commissiouers  lias  demonstrated  tlie  advantages  of  pub- 
licity in  dealiufi:  with  the  railroads.  As  Mr.  Kogers,  of  the  New  York 
commission,  expressed  it: 

It  appeared  to  be  the  idea  of  railroad  nia*n:)<;crM  to  operate  their  roads  iu  a  myHt45 
rious  way.    All  sorts  of  secret  compacts  were  made,  and  the  very  fact  that  there  was 
secrecy  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  there  might  be  some  great  abuse.     Tliat  secrecy 
revealed,  and  the  veil  pulled  aside,  a  large  proportion  of  the  grievances,  or  the  sup- 
posed grievances,  disappear  spontaneously. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  exact  effect  of  legislation  requir- 
ing the  operation  of  the  transi)ortation  lines  of  the  country  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  fixed  rates,  such  an  enactment  appears  to  be  the  most  etfectivc 
remedy  for  the  prevailing  evils  of  unjust  discrimination,  and  tiie  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried.  If  the  publicity 
of  rates  and  the  prevention  of  unjust  discrimination  can  be  secured,  a 
long  step  forward  will  have  been  taken,  and  the  people  will  wait  pa- 
tiently until  evils  of  less  importance  can  be  remedied. 


A  JSATIONAL  COMMISSION— ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  RECOM- 
MENDED  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 
PROPOSED. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  with  which  the  committee  was 
charged  the  following  questions  was  included  in  the  interrogatories  pro- 
pounded by  circular  to  those  invited  tu  express  their  views  in  writing, 
and  was  also  in  substance  asked  those  who  were  examined  in  x)ei*son: 

In  what  manner  can  h'j^islation  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  commerce  be  best 
enforced?  Should  u  commissiou  or  other  special  tribunal  be  establisbt'd  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  any  hiw  Congress  may  enact  f 

An  examination  of  the  testimony  and  written  statements  accompany- 
ing this  report  will  show  that  nearly  all  of  those  who  expressed  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  favored  the  creation  of  a  national  commission  or 
other  special  tribunal,  or  of  a  j»overmental  department,  to  be  chaiged 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  and  enforcing  whatever  legislation  may 
be  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  commerce.  It  may  fairly 
be  said  that  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  in. favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  railroad  commission  on  the  part  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  whose  views  upon  the  proposition  were  ascertained  by  the 
committee.  The  unexpected  unanimity  of  the  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  such  a  commission,  the  reasons  assigned  in  advocacy  of  such 
a  tribunal,  and  the  general  current  of  opinion  in  that  diret^tion,  are  sat- 
isfactorily shown  by  the  following  brief  extracts  from  statements  made 
by  gentlemen  representing  every  interest,  all  i)arts  of  the  country,  and 
every  shade  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  railway  regulation. 

Mr.  John  D.  Kernan,  chairman  of  the  New  York  railroad  comuiis- 
sion,  said : 

There  is  no  more  eftective  agency  than  a  railroa)!  commiiision  for  the  pnrj»o8<'  i)f  aid- 
ing the  courts  in  carrying  out  any  law  on  this  subject.  I  believe  that  you  have  got 
to  have,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  statute  suggested,  a  national 
railroad  commissiou,  and  for  these  reasons :  The  subject  is  one  rc(iuiring  sptrial  stu«ly 
in  order  to  acqnire  that  knowledge  which  enables  legislation  to  be  enacted  or  jiwli- 
cial  authority  to  be  etfectively  exercised.  I  think  a  commission  invested  with  th(i 
power  of  ascertaining  the  facts  without  expense  to  shippers,  keeping  investigationn 
progressing  all  the  time  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  enlightening  the  i)eo[»le  and 
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the  legislature  and  Conf^ress,  is  essential  in  order  to  determine  how  far  railroads  are 
complying  with  the  statute  which  you  pass  upon  this  subject.  •  •  •  I  do  not 
think  any  statute  you  pass  upon  the  question  would  be  of  any  effectiye  benefit  unless 
you  provide  for  a  commission.    (Testimony,  pp.  19  and  20.) 

Mr.  William  ^.  Bogers,  of  the  same  board,  said: 

I  think  if  such  a  contmission  were  created,  from  the  experience  it  wonld  get  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  most  valuable  results  would  follow.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
information  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  than  firom  the  every-day  experience 
resulting  from  the  complaints  brought  before  it.    (Testimouy,  p.  32.) 

Mr.  Simon  Sterne,  of  New  York,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  railroads  without  a  commission,  saidt 

That  would  be  a  bull  against  the  moon.  I  speak  advisedly  upon  that  subject,  be- 
cause it  is  not  merely  my  opinion,  but  you  will  find  that  in  report  after  report  or  the- 
English  railway  committees,  from  1854  down  to  1873,  they  say  that  the  Cardwell  act- 
ana  the  other  acts  are  ncr.  self-enforcing.  *  •  •  The  ordinary  courts  are  all  open 
theoretically,  but  they  are  closed  practically  to  the  individual  man  who  has  a 
grievance,  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  that.  The  first,  already  mentioned,  is  the 
expense;  and  the  second,  which  is  a  still  stronger  impediment,  is  the  fact  that  th« 
individual  trader  does  not  want  to  incur  the  enmity  of  an  instrumentality  which  h^ 
is  compelled  to  use  from  day  to  day.    (Testimony,  p.  63.) 

Mr.  Albert  Fink  said: 

I  am  in  favor  of  having  a  competent  commission  appointed  for  the  puiiKMe  of  col- 
lecting information,  in  order  to  help  to  a  proper  understanding  of  this  intricate  sub- 
ject, snch  commission  to  be  empowered  to  receive  complaints  and  to  investigate  the 
same,  and  to  act  as  a  mediator  and  counselor  between  the  railroads  and  the  public. 
Mucn  good  can  be  done  by  a  competent  commission,  not  only  in  bringing  about  a 
proper  understanding  between  the  railroads  and  shippers,  but  in  actually  remedying 
a  great  many  causes  of  complaint.    (Testimony,  p.  123.) 

Mr.  George  B.  Blanchard  stated  that — 

Becognizing,  perhaps,  a  little  in  advance  of  some  of  my  fellow  railroad  officers,  the 
right  and  interest  of  the  public  in  the  deliberation  and  discussion  and  decision  of 
these  questions,  I  have  advocated  a  national  railway  commission  for  five  years. 
(Testimony,  p.  187.) 

Mr.  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  York,  who 
represented  the  Ohamber  of  Oommerce  before  the  committee,  after  de- 
tailing unlawftil  practices  by  the  railroads  within  his  knowledge,  was 
asked  what  remedy  he  had  to  suggest.    His  answer  was: 

I  say  the  remedy  is  a  commission ;  I  go  so  far  as  to  sav  that  if  the  commission  had 
not  any  more  power  than  our  State  commission,  and  that  is  to  report  and  keep  the 
public  advised  on  what  is  being  done,  had  not  the  right  to  send  for  persons  and  pa- 
pers and  examine  the  books,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  am  willing  to  limit 
the  powers  in  the  first  instance  to  the  commonest  powers  and  duties.  (Testimony, 
pp.  263,  864.) 

Ex-Governor  GUflin,  of  Massachusetts,  said : 

My  own  idea  is  to  establish  a  United  States  commission  to  regulate  these  things  as 
fiftr  as  it  can ;  and  then  what  further  is  to  be  done  must  be  a  matter  of  growth.  As 
yon  find  abuses  those  abuses  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  laws 
wiU  be  passed  which  will  correct  them.  If  there  is  no  abuse,  if  the  commission  is 
not  needed,  the  people  of  the  country  will  find  it  ont.  It  is  not  a  great  experiment 
to  try.  *  *  *  I  believe  that  a  commission  can  be  established  which  would  give 
satisfaction  to  the  people  all  through  the  country.  The  commission  certainly  has 
given  satisfaction  in  this  State.  There  was  Just  as  much  doubt  with  the  people  of 
this  State  at  one  time,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  State  commission,  as  there 
is  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  now  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional commission.    (Testimony,  pp.  388  and  392.) 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Firth,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Erie  and  West- 
em  Transportation  Company,  said : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  national  board  of  commissioners  created, 
and  that  the  duties  assigned  to  this  board  should  include  the  investigation  of  ques- 
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tioDB  connected  with  inter- State  commerce,  the  determining  of  admited  facts  with 
reference  to  current  transportation  practices,  the  recommendation  of  the  legislation 
that  these  facts  seem  to  make  necessary,  and  the  serving  as  arbitrators  to  decide 
qnestioDs  that  may  be  voluntarily  submitted.    (Testimony,  p.  464.) 

Mr.  George  W.  G.  Clarke,  of  Philadelphia,  stated: 

I  have  taken  so  far  as  I  could  a  consensQs  of  the  views  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers from  Maine  to  California  upon  this  question,  and  actually  in  those  two 
States,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  mercantile  community,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather,  is  in  favor  of  Congress  establishing  a  commission.    (Testimony,  p.  490. ) 

Mr.  Bobert  Elliott,  a  grain  merchant  of  Milwaukee,  referring  to  the 
necessity  of  regulation,  said: 

The  minority  of  opinions  favor  its  beinff  done  through  a  commission  that  would 
be  vested  with  power  to  fight  the  battle  m  the  aggrieved  party,  so  that  be  should 
not  be  compelled  to  go  into  court  and  wrestle  with  this  matter.  The  burden  of  the 
fight  should  be  upon  the  commission.  Tbey  should  bring  the  delinquent  road  into 
court.  If  that  were  the  case,  yon  would  not  have  any  such  delinquents.  They 
would  desist  from  any  such  practices,  and  the  citizen  would  only  have  to  lay  his 
claim  before  the  commission,  and  the  commission  would  only  need  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  delinquent  road  to  the  fact,  and  the  wrong  would  be  promptly  correoted. 
I  have  great  faitii  in  the  efficacy  of  legislation  upon  the  general  question  and  in  the 
workings  of  a  commission.    (Testimony,  p.  694.) 

Mr.  George  M.  Bogne,  of  Chicago,  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois railroad  commission,  and  now  arbitrator  of  the  railroad  pools  west 
of  Chicago,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

1  think  that  if  a  commission  were  instituted  with  advisory  or  arbitrative  duties 
conferred  upon  it,  similar  to  those  conferred  by  the  Massachusetts  law  and  the  ad- 
visory feature  of  the  Iowa  law,  good  could  be  accomplished.  By  the  hearing  of  com- 
plaints, and  the  treating  of  those  complaints  as  between  the  individuals  or  communi- 
ties and  the  railroads  themselves,  I  tnink  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  good  could  be 
accomplished  with  a  board  clothed  with  such  authority  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  board  clothed  with  authority  to  fix  rates.    (Testimony,  p.  746. ) 

William  H.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  Gilgr, 
thought  that — 

A  railway  commission  should  be  empowered  to  enforce  any  law  that  might  be  en- 
aoted  b^  Congress  for  the  government  of  railroads.  The  method  of  business  and  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  raihnoads  to  observe  in  that  matter  should  be  enforceable  by 
the  commission.  The  x>ower  of  the  commission  should  extend  to  a  supervision  of  the 
whole  matter;  that  is,  an  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  and  to  listen  to  and  hear 
complaints  of  the  people  that  may  be  made  of  discriminations  and  unjust  arrange- 
ments.   (Testimony,  p.  900.) 

Judge  McDill,  of  the  Iowa  railroad  commission,  stated  that — 

I  have  thought  for  years  that  the  only  method  by  which  there  could  be  any  intelli- 
ageut  nd  sufficient  control  would  be  through  a  national  commission.  (Testimony,  p. 
948.) 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Dey,  chairman  of  the  Iowa  commission,  on  being  asked 
if  he  thought  inter-State  commerce  could  be  regulated  without  a  cooi- 
mission,  replied  : 

No,  sir,  I  think  not.  Let  me  explain  my  idea.  I  think  there  are  no  two  cases  that 
are  presented  where  there  is  not  some  difference  between  them ;  and  my  impression  is 
that  you  have  to  examine  each  case  by  itself.  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  any  gen- 
eral law  that  will  cover  all  cases.    (Testimony,  p.  958.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Joseph,  a  farmer  of  Iowa,  said: 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  national  board  of  commissioners,  with  power  to  employ 
exjierts  on  all  the  various  branches.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Cknerai  Government, 
or  even  tho  State,  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  experts  in  railroad 
matters  Just  as  well  as  railroads.  These  matters  are  all  arranged,  if  1  understand  it» 
by  experts  who  are  merely  employes  of  the  companies.    (Testimony,  p.  1029.) 
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Mr.  Jabeas  Burrows,  a  farmer  of  Nebraska,  stated : 

I  am  in  favor,  and  have  been  growing  more  and  more  in  favor,  of  a  national  com- 
mission ;  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  farmers.     (Testimony,  p.  1167.) 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  now  pref^ident  ot  the  UDion  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

I  have  always  thought  that  if  Congress  would  provide  for  a  commission  of  men  who 
were  at  once  honest,  intelligent,  and  experienced,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
observe  this  question  very  much  as  a  phvsician  would  observe  the  progress  of  disease, 
the  results  of  their  observations  might  i>e  of  value  in  leading  gradually  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  legislation.  But  beyond  that  I  do  not  belie^*e  it  would  be  within  the  power 
of  human  wisdom  to  foimulate  a  law  which  would  greatly  affect,  except  to  impede 
and  hamper,  the  present  course  of  events.  I  think  such  a  commission  could  observe 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  very  likely  a  system  of  law  would  gradually  build  itself 
up,  as  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  which  would  be  of  value ;  but  it  would 
take  time.     (Testimony,  p.  1208.) 

Mr.  William  B.  Dean,  a  merchant  of  Saint  Paul,  representing  the 
Jobbers'  Union  of  that  city,  referring  to  the  creation  of  a  commission, 
said: 

Upon  that  point  the  Jobbers'  Union  is  emphatically  favorable.  We  believe  the  rail- 
road question  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy  and  is  an  exceedingly  comply  one.  We 
believe  that  the  laws  which  will  ultimately  govern  it  have  hardly  begun  to  come  to 
the  surface,  and  that  those  laws  would  be  evolved  and  made  eqnal  more  quickly 
through  a  commission  whose  attention  would  be  directed  to  the  examination  of  com- 
plaints and  the  suggestion  of  remedies  than  by  any  metho<l  now  in  vogue.  (Testi- 
mony, p.  1292.) 

Mr.  Oliver  Dalrymple,  the  great  farmer  of  Dakota,  thought  that — 

The  time  has  come  when  a  national  commission,  with  its  identity  and  features  the 
same  a«  the  part  of  the  Government  that  has  charge  of  the  currency  an^the  customs 
and  revenue  laws,  should  have  an  existence  and  identity,  and  Congies#  should  look 
after  these  great  interests.     (Testimony,  p.  1332.) 

Mr.  Datus  E.  Meyer,  a  farmer  of  Minnesota,  representing  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  of  that  State,  said: 

I  would  put  a  commission  between  the  farmer  and  the  railroads  that  would  see  that 
he  obtains  Justice.  That  is  what  I  would  have  done,  and  what  the  farmers  desire 
shall  be  done.    Yon  can  depend  upon  that.     (Testimony,  p.  1337.) 

Mr.  J.  P.  Thompson^  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  railroad  commission, 
stated: 

• 

The  best  plan  I  can  suggest  is  a  national  commission,  composed  of  men  of  broad, 
liberal  views,  who  will  be  impartial  toward  the  transportation  interest  as  well  as  the 
dipping  interest.  *  *  *  A  law  with  no  one  charged  specially  to  see  to  its  execu- 
tion wonld  be  almost  a  dead  letter.  Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  The 
railroad  commissioners  would  be  constantly  watching  the  transportation  interest. 
They  would  constitute  a  tribunal  to  which  the  transportation  companies  conld  appeal 
to  settle  differences  among  themselves  and  to  which  the  people  could  appeal  without 
cost  or  expense.    (Appendix,  p.  14.) 

•  The  railroad  commissioner  and  deputy  commissioner  of  Michigan  say: 

Should  legislation  be  perfected  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  inter- 
state commerce,  its  provisions  will  unquestionably  have  to  oe  carried  Into  effect  by  a 
commission  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose.    (Appendix,  p.  46.) 

In  the  paper  submitted  by  the  Produce  Exchange  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  it 
is  stated: 

We  believe  the  only  good  and  reliable  method  of  regulating  inter-State  commerce 
in  this  country  is  by  the  establishment  of  a  transjiortation  or  railway  bureau,  with  a 
commission  ot  a  suitable  number  of  competent  and  experienced  gentlemen,  witii  power 
to  regulate  and  establish  systems  of  railway  rates  and  travel  throughout  the  country. 
Before  this  commission  complaints  should.be  made,  or  to  its  individual  members,  and 
these  commiflsioners  should  have  the  power  to  compel  the  railways  to  deal  fairly  by 
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shippers.  No  individual  shipper  can  contest  a  case  with  a  railroad  company  without 
being  confronted  with  a  final  decision  in  the  United  States  coart  at  Washington,  and 
any  city  or  trading  point  would,  of  course,  expect  the  same  delay  and  result.  A  com- 
mission to  hear  complaints  and  employ  the  power  of  the  Gtovemment  to  prosecute 
such  as  are  reasonable  is  the  salient  featare  to  be  embodied  in  any  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  shippers.    (Appendix,  p.  73.) 

The  Traders  and  Travelers'  Union  of  New  York  express  the  belief 
that— 

Legislation  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  commerce  can  best  be  enforced  by  a 
national  commission.    (Appendix,  p.  101.) 

Mr.  Gyms  O.  Lnce,  master  of  the  Michigan  State  6i*ange,  says: 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a  reflating  law  should  be  passed  restricting-  and  fixing 
rates  so  far  as  possible  consistent  with  Justice,  and  that  then  a  tribunal  or  com- 
mission should  be  established  to  enforce  ihe  law ;  and  in  addition  to  this  it  shonld 
be  clothed  with  discretionary  power  to  enforce  necessary  rules  to  insure  the  desired 
results.    (Appendix,  p.  111.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Nelson,  master  of  the  Tennessee  State  Grange,  says: 

Much  has  been  said  against  commissions,  but  most  of  these  arguments  might  be 
turned  with  equal  propriety  aginst  any  public  trust  or  office.  We  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  a  commission,  but  without  any  ^ant  of  arbitrary  powers  to  militate  against 
the  rights  or  interests  of  corporations.  We  think  that  the  commission  should  have 
power,  and  be  instructed,  to  co-operate  with  State  commissions,  and  shonld  be  re- 
quired to  enforce  the  laws  by  aavisory  consultation,  if  possible,  but  through  the 
courts  if  necessary.    (Appendix,  p.  114.) 

Mr.  Milton  George,  secretary  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance, 
thoaght  that — 

A  commission  or  other  tribunal  should  be  established  to  enforce  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  inter-State  commerce.    (Appendix,  p.  118.) 

Mr.  £.  4*  Giller,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Illinois,  is  of  the 
hll 


opinion  thl 

In  order  to  enforce  legislation  there  ought  to  be  authority  of  some  kind,  so  that 
those  having  grievances  could  make  the  same  known  and  have  the  matter  attended 
to  without  expense  to  the  complainant.    (Appendix,  p.  121.) 

Mr.  J.  L.  Neal,  master  of  the  Kentucky  State  Grange,  believes  that — 

Legislation  for  the  regulation  of  inter>State  commerce  can  best  be  enforced  by  a 
commission  composed  of  one  good  man  from  all  the  leading  interests  except  agricult- 
ure, and  as  that  is  the  greatest  of  all  interests  we  should  have  two  on  tne  commis- 
sion.    (Appendix,  p.  122. ) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Lyman,  lecturer  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Grange, 
writes : 

The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  is  by  the  best 
laws  that  can  be  devised  and  wise  and  Just  commissioners  with  large  powers.  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  123.) 

Mr.  Miles  Norton,  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Wisconsin, 
says: 

The  regulation  of  inter-State  commerce  can  best  be  enforced  by  law  of  Congreos 
through  commissioners.    (Appendix,  p.  123.) 

Mr.  S.  0.  Garr,  master  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Grange,  believes  that — 

Legislation  can  best  be  enforced  by  good  officers,  and  a  commissiou  should  be  es- 
tablished to  carry  out  the  provisions  ofany  law  Congress  may  enact.  (Appendix,  p. 
125.) 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Tracy,  president  of  the  Central  Illinois  Coal  Company, 
writes: 

I  have  advocated  a  commission  throughout,  and  do  not  believe  a  law  can  be  made 
a  saccess  without  a  commission,  who  can  reduce  the  amount  of  friction  between  the 
public  and  corporations,  until  they  understand  that  the  interests  of  each  are  indenti- 
csl.  If  for  uo  other  reason  than  this,  a  commission  would  be  a  great  public  blessing. 
(Appendix,  p.  176.) 
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It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  commission  is  confined  to  a  small  minority  of  those  whose 
views  apon  the  subject  have  been  recorded,  and  as  expressed  to  the 
committee  their  opposition  seems  to  have  been  based  largely  upon  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  a  commission  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
specific  regulation  by  statute.  This  misapprehension  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  earlier  commission  bills  presented  in  Congress 
provided  simply  for  the  organization  of  a  body  whose  principal  function 
was  to  be  to  investigate  the  subject  and  report  as  to  the  necessity  of 
legislation,  but  the  time  for  seriously  entertaining  such  measures  has 
now  gone  by. 

One  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  a  special  tribunal 
has  been  that  the  contemplated  commission  is  a  mere  subterfuge,  in- 
tended as  a  harmless  concession  to  the  popular  demand  for  legislation, 
designed  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  citizen  with  a  complaint  and  no 
disadvantage  to  the  corporations  concerned,  and  that  the  commission 
scheme  is  simply  a  procrastinating  device  invented  by  the  railroads, 
which  if  adopted  would  leave  the  people  more  completely  at  their  mercy 
than  they  are  now. 

No  sm^h  proposition  could  receive  the  approval  or  indorsement  of 
this  committee.  The  commission  proposed  in  the  bill  herewith  re- 
ported is  not  designed  to  be  a  substitute  for  specific  regulation,  but  it 
is  designed  and  believed  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  agency  in  facilitat- 
ing and  securing  the  enforcement  of  whatever  regulations  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  proposition  was 
tersely  stated  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Thnrber,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  best  known 
ad^'ocates  of  railway  regulation,  when  he  said: 

We  need  first  a  specifio  prohibition  of  practices  generally  admitted  to  be  wrong, 
together  with  an  Executive  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed.  Laws  without  a  po- 
lice force,  or  a  police  force  without  laws,  are  equally  useless.    (Testimony,  p.  273.) 

In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  and  the  facts  before  it,  the  committee 
has  become  satisfied  that  no  statutory  regulations  which  may  be  enacted 
can  be  made  fully  effective  without  providing  adequate  and  suitable 
machinery  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  '^What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,"  and  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible 
that  specific  enactments  must  inevitably  fail  to  remedy  the  evils  they 
are  designed  to  cure  unless  an  executive  board  be  organized  for  the 
special  purpose  of  securing  their  enforcement.  Such  enactments  cannot 
possibly  be  self-enforcing,  and  whenever  attempts  have  been  made  to 
control  or  regulate  commercial  transactions  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  do  so  through  a  special  instrumentality.  Whatever  policy  of  regu- 
lation may  be  adopted,  whether  it  be  the  most  conservative  or  the  most 
radical  that  can  be  suggested,  and  from  whatever  point  of  view  the 
question  of  regulation  may  be  regarded,  we  are  convinced  that  the  pro* 
]^sed  commission  will  prove  equally  essential  and  valuable  in  carrying, 
into  effect  such  remedial  legislation  as  may  be  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  against  the  grievances  of  which  they  complain. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  only  proper  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  transportation  companies  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  unjust  practices  and  the  enforcement  of  these  statutory  re- 
strictions by  the  courts,  and  this  will  be  supplemented  by  the  statement 
that  every  citizen  should  have  an  opportunity  to  enforce  his  rights  by 
judicial  proceedings  in  his  local  courts,  and  not  be  compelled  to  rely 
upon  a  special  tribunal  located  at  the  national  capital  and  practically 
beyond  his  reach. 
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What  do  these  declarations  actaally  meant  It  is  true  that  reliance 
must  ultimately  be  had  upon  the  courts  in  any  event  for  the  final 
remedy.  Unless  the  commission  itself  be  constituted  a  court,  which 
the  committee  does  not  consider  expedient,  the  final  determination  of 
all  contested  proceedings  instituted  under  any  laws  that  may  be  passed 
by  Congress  must  rest  with  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  No  other 
courts  can  assume  or  can  be  clothed  with  jurisdiction  in  proceedings 
arising  under  Congressional  enactments,  which  cannot  in  any  way  affect 
the  local  tribunals  of  the  States. 

Nor  is  it  proposed  to  compel  any  citizen  to  rely  solely  upon  the  com- 
mission recommended  by  this  committee,  or  to  debar  him  from  seeking 
redress  for  grievances  from  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States, 
if  he  shall  prefer  to  have  recource  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  that  he  shall  be  free  to  pursue  his  remedy  at  common 
law  or  under  the  statute  herein  recommended,  at  his  own  discretion. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  in  any  manner  restrict  the  choice  of  remedies  now 
available,  but  it  is  proposed  to  provide  additional  means  of  obtaining 
redress  with  much  less  difficulty  and  expense,  and  to  render  those 
already  existing  very  much  more  effective. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished,  it  is  believed,  by  making  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  commission  prima  facie  evidence  as  to  the 
facts  found  in  all  cases  which  it  investigates.  This  would  do  more 
towards  placing  the  shipper  upon  an  equality  with  the  carrier  in  a  legal 
controversy  than  anything  else  that  has  been  suggested,  and  would  to 
a  considerable  extent  obviate  the  almost  nnsurmountable  difficulties 
now  encountered  by  the  shipper.    (See  pp.  168,  169.) 

With  such  a  change  in  the  rules  of  evidence  a  favorable  report  by  the 
commission  would  substantially  establish  the  case  of  the  complainant, 
should  judicial  proceedings  become  necessary,  as  it  would  lift  from  hia 
shoulders  the  burden  of  proof  and  transfer  it  to  the  carrier.  By  thus 
placing  the  carrier  upon  the  defensive  and  by  relieving  the  shipper  of 
the  most  serious  disadvantage  under  which  he  now  suffers,  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  corporations  in  the  findings  of  the  commission  would  be 
practically  assured,  while  the  people  would  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
investigations  made  by  the  commissioners  in  their  behalf.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  States  which  have  adopted  this  plan  justifies  the  belief  that  a 
national  commission  organized  as  proposed  would  succeed  in  satisfactorily 
adjusting  most  of  the  complaints  lodged  with  it  without  expense  to  the 
shipper,  without  delay,  and  without  resort  to  litigation.  In  foct,  the 
shipper  would  have  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  appealing  to 
such  a  commission,  and  even  should  he  fail  to  secure  satisfaction  would 
be  in  no  worse  condition  than  before. 

But  the  value  of  the  proposed  commission  must  not  be  measured  solely 
by  its  probable  success,  or  want  of  success,  in  adjusting  differences  be- 
tween shipper  and  carrier.  Other  wide  fields  of  usefulness  would  lie 
open  before  it.  In  undertaking  the  regulation  of  inter- State  commerce 
Congre(.s  is  entering  upon  a  new  and  untried  field.  Its  legislation  must 
be  based  upon  theory  instead  of  experience,  and  human  wisdom  is  in- 
capable of  accurately  forecasting  its  efiect  upon  the  vast  and  varied 
*  interests  to  be  affected.  The  magnitude  of  these  interests  and  every 
consideration  of  prudence  and  justice  demand  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  an  intelligent  investigation  of  the  operation  of  the  regulations 
prescribed,  in  order  that  Congress  may  be  kept  advised  as  to  the  results 
of  its  action.  Without  such  a  precaution  experimental  legislation  of 
this  character  would  hardly  be  justified. 

The  proposed  commission  would  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  col- 
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lectin'g  and  giving  pnblicity  to  accurate  information  concerning  the 
affairs  and  transactions  of  the  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  com- 
merce. The  commissioners  should  be  given  ample  authority  and  every 
facility  for  acquiring  information.  They  should  be  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  such  corporations  shall  keep  their  accounts, 
and  to  require  of  them  uniform  reports  at  such  times  as  they  may  desig- 
nate and  upon  such  subjects  as  they  may  deem  of  public  interest. 
This  work  intelligently  performed  would  year  by  year  remove  "  the 
railroad  problem  ^  farther  from  the  realm  of  conjecture  and  specula- 
tion ^  and  would  make  it  possible  to  gradually  build  up  a  system  of  reg- 
ulation upon  the  safe  and  enduring  foundation  of  certain  knowledge. 

Many  other  important  duties  would  devolve  upon  the  proposed  com- 
mission, and  when  it  is  brought  into  existence,  as  it  assuredly  will  and 
must  be,  sooner  or  later,  the  final  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
regulation  will  have  been  greatly  hastened.  The  committee  believe 
with  Judge  Cooley  that  this  final  solution  is  '*  likely  to  be  found  in 
treating  the  railroad  interest  as  constituting  in  a  certain  sense  a  section 
by  itself  of  the  political  community  and  then  combining  in  its  manage- 
ment the  State,  representing  the  popular  will  and  general  interests, 
with  some  definite,  recognized  authority  on  the  part  of  those  imme- 
diately concerned,  much  as  State  and  local  authority  are  now  combined 
for  the  government  of  municipalities.  Something  of  the  sort  would 
neither  he  unphilosophical  nor  out  of  accord  with  the  general  spirit  of 
our  institutions."    (Appendix,  p.  12.) 


THE  COMMITTBB^S  BILL. 

The  committee  has  given  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry  with  which 
it  was  charged  careful  examination  and  consideration,  and  the  bill  re- 
ported herewith  embodies  its  most  deliberate  judgment,  with  the  best 
light  it  has  been  able  to  obtain,  upon  the  varied  and  complex  questions 
involved.  This  measure  is  not  offered  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  management  of  the  transportation  system  of  which 
the  people  have  for  years  complained,  and  for  which  they  are  disposed 
to  seek  a  legislative  cure.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  said,  ^^That 
a  problem  of  such  magnitude,  importance,  and  intricacy  can  oe  sum- 
marily solved  by  any  master-stroke  of  legislative  wisdom  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  belief."  Neither  is  it  simply  a  tentative 
measure  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  additional  legislation.  Its  prac- 
tical application,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  may  demonstrate  that  some 
of  its  features  are  inexpedient,  or  unjust  to  the  corporate  carriers  of  the 
country,  or  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests.  While  there  have  nat- 
urally been  differences  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  committee 
as  to  certain  of  the  less  important  features  and  provisions  of  the  bill 
tn  its  entirety,  and  in  its  general  scope,  purposes,  and  methods,  it  rep- 
resents the  substantially  unanimous  judgment  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  regulations  which  are  believed  to  be  expedient  and  necessary  for 
the  government  and  control  of  the  carriers  engaged  in  inter  State  traffic. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  para- 
mount evil  chargeable  against  the  operation  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  as  now  conducted  is  unjust  discrimination 
between  persons,  places,  commodities,  or  paiticular  descriptions  of 
traffic.  The  underlying  purpose  and  aim  of  the  measure  is  the  pre- 
vention of  these  discriminations,  both  by  declaring  them  unlawful  and 
adding  to  the  remedies  now  available  for  securing  redress  and  enforcing 
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pQDishment,  aud  also  by  requiring  the  greatest  practicable  degree  of 
pablicity  as  to  the  rat^s,  financial  operations,  and  methods  of  manage* 
ment  of  the  carriers. 

The  committee  has  been  unable  to  fully  cover  the  wide  field  of  in- 
quiry opened  up  by  this  investigation,  and  has  necessarily  omitted  or 
dismissed  with  an  incidental  reference  subjects  and  matters  of  interest 
which  could  not  well  be  passed  in  review ;  but  its  general  conclusiona 
and  recommendations,  as  set  forth  in  this  report  and  in  the  accompa- 
nying bill,  include  the  consideration  of  the  questions  deemed  of  most 
importance  in  connection  with  the  legislation  proposed. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desires  to  express  the  hope  that  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  report  and  the  accompanying  testimony 
and  the  views  expressed  by  the  committee  may  prove  of  some  value  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country  in  contributing  to  an  enlightened  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  justly  yet  effectively  regulating  the  cor- 
porate carriers  engaged  in  transportation. 


STATEMENTS  AS  TO  THE  REGULATION  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE BY  CONGRESS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SENATE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE.  ON  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 


Following  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  committee  soon  after 
its  appointment,  in  response  to  which  the  statements  herewith  snbmitted 
have  been  received : 

[Committee :  Shelby-  M.  Callom,  Warner  MUler,  Oi-ville  H.  Piatt,  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  laham  6. 

Harrli^.] 

United  States  Senate, 
SELEct  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

Washington,  ApHl  10,  li;85. 

Dear  Sir*  A  select  committee  has  beeo  appointed  by  tbe  Unitcrl  States  Senate  to 
investigate  the  questions  involved  in  the  regalatiou  of  interstate  commerce  by  Con- 
gress, and  has  bi'en  especially  instructed  to  investigate  and  report  npon  the  snbject 
of  the  regulation  of  the  transportation  of  freights  and  passengers  between  tbe  several 
States  by  railroads  and  by  water  routes  in  connection  or  in  competition  with  said 
railroads. 

In  carrying  out  these  instructions  the  committee  propose  to  take  testimony  at  some 
of  the  commercial  centers  of  the  country,  and  to  give  representatives  of  every  interest 
affected  an  opportunity  to  be  fully  and  fairly  heard ;  ^nd  in  order  to  make  the  testi- 
mony taken  as  valuable  and  compact  as  possible,  it  is  desired  that  the  various  organ- 
izations, associations,  corporations,  and  branches  of  trade  and  production  concerned 
in  legislation  upon  this  snbject  «hall  officially  authorize  one  or  more  persons  to  rep- 
resent them  before  the  committee  and  present  their  views  either  in  person  or  in 
writing;. 

As  the  chief  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  obtain  information  that  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  Congress  in  framing  legislation  for  the  regnlation  of  commerce 
between  the  several  States,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  direct  the  attention  of 
those  willing  to  aid  the  committee  in  its  undertaking  to  the  line  of  investigation 
which  it  is  proposed  to  pursue  and  to  some  of  the  subjects  upon  which  information 
is  especially  desired. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  ascertain  what  substantial  gronn<Is 
of  complaint  now  exist  in  any  part  of  tbe  United  States  as  to  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion of  transportation  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  as  to  their 
relations  with  those  who  have  dealings  with  them,  and  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  legislation  by  Congress  can  remove  these  grounds  of  complaint. 

This  inquiry  will  involve  tbe  consideration  of  a  number  of  incidental  questions  that 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  The  best  method  of  preventiug  the  practice  of  extortion  and  unjust  discrimina- 
tion by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

2.  The  reasonableness  of  the  rates  now  charged  by  such  corporations  for  local  and 
through  traffic. 

3.  Whether  publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law ;  whether  changes  of  rates 
without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited,  aod  tbe  best  method  of  securing  uni- 
lormity  and  stability  of  rates. 

4.  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  interstate  commerce. 

5.  The  elements  of  cost^  tbe  conditions  of  business,  and  the  other  factors  that  should 
be  considered  in  fixing  the  tariffis  on  interstate  traffic. 
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6.  Should,  any  syBtem  of  rebates  and  drawback!)  be  allowed  f  If  so,  should  such 
transactions  be  regulated  by  law  and  be  subject  to  official  inspection  or  approval? 
Or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  f 

7.  Should  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  doing  an  interstate 
business  be  permitted,  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  la  w  T.  If  they  should 
be  regulated  by  law,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  require  the  terms  of  such  agreements  to 
be  made  public  and  subject  to  official  approval  f 

8.  Should  provision  be  made  by  law  lor  securing  to  shippers  the  right  to  select  the 
lines  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  t: :;:  -  yurted  f 

9.  By  what  method  can  a  uniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  freights  by  all  the  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  bo  best  se- 
cured T 

10.  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  permitte<l  to  charge  a 
lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul  f  Does  the  public  interest 
require  any  legislation  on  that  subject  f 

11.  Should  any  concessions  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers  except  such  "as 
represent  the  actual  difference  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over  small 
shipments,  and  should  such  concessions  be  made  known  to  the  public  f 

12.  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  required  to  adopt  a  uni- 
form system  of  accounts  f 

13.  Is  it  desirable  that  such  corporations  should  be  required  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Government  f  If  so,  what  information  as  to  their  earnings,  expenses,  and 
operations  should  such  reports  contain  f 

14.  In  making  provision  for  securing  cheap  transportation,  is  it  or  is  it  not  im- 
portant that  the  Government  should  develop  aud  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes  f 

15.  In  what  manner  can  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  be 
best  enforced  f  Should  a  commission  or  other  special  tribunal  be  established  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  any  law  Congress  may  enact  f 

The  committee  will  not  be  prepared  to  hold  formal  sessions  to  take  testimony  for 
several  weeks  yet.  In  the  mean  time  attention  to  this  circular  is  respectfully  re- 
quested, and  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the^  committee  if  those  to  whom 
this  circular  is  addressed  will  submit  in  writing  their  views  in  relation  to  the  sul^octs 
covered  by  the  above  inquiries,  and  forward  them  to  the  chairman  at  Springlield, 
111.,  as  soon  as  convenient  before  the  10th  of  May  next.  * 

Respectfully, 

S.  M.  CULLOM, 

Chairman, 


THE  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONERS  OF  KANSAS. 

Statement  by  Messrs,  James  Humphrey y  L,  L.  Turner ^  and  Almerin  Oil- 
letty  composing  the  hoard  of  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Kansas^  addressed  to  the  chairman. 

We  have  heretofore  been  deterred  from  entering  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  snbject  of  your  circular,  embraciug  numerous  questious  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce  legislation,  from  tlie  number 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  questions  propounded.  To  answer  them, 
or  even  a  part  of  them,  adequately,  would  involve  great  labor,  and  pre 
suppose  a  knowledge  of  a  very  great  and  difficult  subject  which  we  can- 
not pretend  to  possess.  To  your  late  invitation  to  state  to  the  commit- 
tee, in  a  general  way,  our  views  upon  such  of  the  matters  referred  to 
in  the  circular  as  we  deem  of  most  importance  to  the  public  we  feel  in- 
clined to  respond. 

MAXIMUM  BATES  IMPBACTICABLE. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  national  commission 
should  be  established,  vested  with  certain  supervisory  powers  over  the 
subject  of  interstate  commerce.  Generally  these  ])owers  should  be 
confined  to  the  function  of  regulation,  aud  not  to  the  management  of 
the  business  of  interstate  commerce.    In  this  couuectiou  it  may  b^ 
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observed  that,  in  our  jadgment  it  would  serve  do  useful  or  practical 
purpose  to  give  to  such  a  commissiou  the  power  to  establish  maximum 
rates,  for  either  passenger  or  freight  traffic,  over  interstate  lines  of  rail- 
wavs.  The  subject  is  too  large  and  intricate  to  be  intelligently  dealt 
with  by  a  single  body  of  men,  even  tliough  composed  of  men  trained  in 
the  study  and  business  of  railroad  affairs.  This  largely  results  :&om 
the  fact  that  the  situation  or  conditions  in  which  railroads  engaged  in 
interstate  traffic  are  found  and  are  operated^are  quite  different  in 
almost  every  State. 

Rates  of  charges  upon  railroad  traffic,  when  they  become  the  subject 
of  public  or  State  interference,  should,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  com- 
mon law  requisite  of  reasonableness  to  the  carrier  as  well  as  to  the 
shipper,  have  relation  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  of  bringing  the 
works  up  to  their  present  condition,  in  all  cases  at  least  where  the  ex- 
penditures for  betterments  or  cost,  subsequent  to  original  construction, 
have  become  capitalized  in  the  debt  or  stock  of  the  road;  the  volume 
and  character  of  traffic,  both  local  and  interstate,  which  each  road  is 
able  to  command ;  the  expenses  incident  to  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  works^  and  the  amount  of  net  revenue  derived  from  the 
business  available  to  meet  the  necessary  or  fixed  charges,  and  to  answer 
reasonable  demands  upon  the  company  for  fair  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. 

To  fix  maximum  rates  without  reference  to  these  elements  and  condi- 
tions would  involve  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  in  so  far  as  it  defeated  the  fair  and  just  expectations  of  those 
whose  means  had  been  invested  in  these  important  enterprises,  they 
would  suffer  a  despotic  invasion  of  their  legitimate  interests.  Such  is 
the  diversity  of  conditions  existing  among  the  numerous  railroads  of 
the  country  engaged  in  interstate  traffic,  both  in  respect  to  physical 
condition,  character,  and  amount  of  business,  and' their  respective  abili- 
ties to  earn  money,  each  road,  in  fact,  possessing  a  development  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  1  hat  any  attempt,  either  by  Congress  or  a  commission  und^r 
its  authority,  to  establish  maximum  rates  for  the  regulation  of  interstate 
traffic  would  result  in  fixing  rates  sufficiently  high  as  to  enable  the  le^ 
favored  class  of  roads  to  opecjite  under  them  without  detriment  to  their 
permanent  prosperity ;  and  this  would  be  necessary  if  the  principle  of 
reasonableness  of  rates  were  to  prevail,  in  which  case  the  rates  would 
be  wholly  inoperative  and  furnish  no  criterion  to  the  more  favored  class 
of  roads  of  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  a  service  rendered,  or  else 
would  result  in  prescribing  rates  which,  though  not  unfair  to  the  last- « 
nauied  class,  would  be  unjust  to  the  former  class  of  roads. 

A  result  so  undesirable  could  only  be  obviated  by  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate tariff' for  each  of  the  numerous  roads  in  detail,  adaptiiig  the  tarifi^ 
to  the  situation  and  conditions  existing  upon  each  line.  This  would  be 
a  work  of  such  gigantic-  proportions  that  no  single  body  of  men,  no 
matter  how  expert  they  might  be  in  the  work,  could  undertake  it  with 
the  slightest  hopes  of  success.  Yet  something  like  this  would  have  to 
be  attempted  if  the  rate-making  power  were  given  to  a  commission. 

TWO   CLASSES  OF  INTERSTATE  TRAFFIC. 

There  are  two  classes  of  interstate  traffic  over  railroad  lines,  viz: 
Commerce  from  and  to  points  in  the  interior  to  and  from  the  seaboard, 
uu(\  commerce  that  crosses  State  lines,  but  is  still  local.  In  the  former 
case  the  great  bulk  of  the  commerce  is  carried  over  great  distances, 
crossing  a  number  of  State  lines,  and  employing  several  cQuuQ<:.t.v^sL 
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roads  to  complete  the  transit.  In  tbe  other  tbe  fi  eight  is  carried  from 
a  point  in  one  State  to  a  point  in  an  adjoining  State.  It  is  obvious  that 
rates  adapted  to  the  hauling  of  heavy  and  bulky  products,  comprising 
the  leading  productions  of  the  country,  over' great  distances,  cither  lor 
eastern  consumption  or  foreign  export,  would  furnish  no  criterion  or 
basis  for  a  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  ^ame  prod- 
ucts comparatively  short  distances  between  points  in  adjoining  States 
in  the  interior.  These  products  must  of  necessity  be  moved  at  very  low 
rates,  at  rates  that  do  not  remunerate  the  companies  engaged  in  the 
work  of  transportation,  but  only  furnish  a  small  margin  of  profit  over 
the  bare  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  service,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  moved  very  great  distances.  The  gieat  cereal  crops 
raised  in  the  Mississij)pi  Valley  and  the  meat  products  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi,  in  the  continued  production  of  which  the  country  is  \itally 
interested,  can  only  be  maintained  bj^  a  system  of  rates  for  their  trans- 
portation to  the  seaboard  which,  while  they  involve  no  absolute  loss 
but  rather  a  small  margin  of  prolit,  would,  if  the  same  rates  were  ob- 
ligatory upon  them  as  to  all  traflSc  carried  over  their  lines,  consign 
every  road  engaged  in  the  business  into  absolute  bankruptcy. 

It  is  a  fact,  known  to  every  man  who  has  given  any  thought  to  the 
subject,  that  the  rates  now  prevailing  up^n  that  part  of  interstate  com- 
merce which  is  concerned  with  the  movement  of  Western  products  to 
the  Eastern  sea-board  are  very  muc,h  lower  than  were  ever  before  de- 
vised by  any  railroad  in  the  world;  so  low  in  fact  that,  were  rates  on 
their  local  traffic  proportioned  or  adjusted  to  these  transcontinental 
rates,  there  is  no  road  now  in  existence  in  this  country  that  could  derive 
sufficient  revenue  from  its  business  to  pay,  in  addition  to  its  operating 
expenses,  its  fixed  charges. 

^HE  TWO  ALTERNATIVES. 

To  devise  a  system  of  maximum*  rates,  covering  every  species  of  in- 
terstate traffic,  on  the  basis  of  rates  for  long  hauls  from  the  extreme 
West  to  the  East,  would  paralyze  every  railroad  engaged  in  the  business. 
On  thie  other  band,  to  equalize  the  rates  as  between  long  and  short  hauls, 
t.  e.j  to  introduce  a  proportionate  equality  in  the  rates  between  local  and 
cotitinental  interstate  traffic,  would,  if  railroad  property  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  its  efficiency  maintained,  advance  the  rates  on  great  dis- 
tances to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  an  embargo  upon  the  movement  of 
the  cereal  crops  of  the  extreme  West,  or  the  trans  Mississippi  region,  a 
result  which  would  be  little  less  disastrous  to  the  East  than  to  the  West. 

It  has  been  rendered  possible  for  the  great  West  to  reach  a  rapid  and 
prosperou*^  development,  by  a  system  of  low  rates  upon  the  movement 
of  the  leading  production  of  that  region  to  tide  water.  The  attractions 
of  the  West,  enhanced  and  made  available  by  the  unparalleled  creation 
of  railroad  facilities,  have  induced  a  movement  of  population  from  the 
Kast  to  the  West,  thus  relieving  an  overburdened  labor  market,  and  re- 
ducing those  causes  of  discontent  and  restlessness  among  the  employed 
laborers  of  the  country  that  eventuate  in  serious  disturbances  to  her 
established  industries,  and  frequently  threaten  the  public  peace. 

On  the  other  hand  the  abundant  production  of  food,  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  western  lands,  and  its  cheap  distribution  by  railway  lines 
to  remote  distances,  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  laborer  and  increase 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  carry  on  its  industrial  development. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  benefits  derived  from  the  low  system  of  rates 
prevailing  on  tbe  great  movements  of  food  products,  as  compared  with 
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rates  upon  movemeDts  more  local  \ii  character,  are  shared  by  each  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  And  since  these  benefits  are  felt  alike  in  every 
part  of  the  country  it  is  no  unjust  discrimination  to  discriminate  in  the 
charges  liiade  upon  long  and  short  hauls. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  this  diiferentiation  in  rates  is  a  re- 
sult that  has  been  brought  about  by  no  conventional  or  voluntary 
arrangement  between  companies  operating  interstate  lines  of  railway. 
But  it  has  been  forced  by  the  natural  laws  of  commerce  operating  upon 
geographical  lines,  and  which  cannot  be  changed  without  changing  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  continent,  or  by  annihilating  dis- 
tance without  the  aid  of  steam;  and  any  attempt  by  the  law-making 
power  to  contravene  these  natural  laws,  thus  necessitated  by  our  geo- 
graphical situation,  would  end  in  disastrous  derangement  of  our  com- 
mercial system. 

It  would  draw  out  this  paper  to  an  undue  and  tedious  length  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  evil  consequences  which  would  attend  an  attempt  to 
force  upon  the  carrying  business  of  the  country  a  system  of  maximum 
uniform  rates  applying  to  interstate  traffic.  It  would  appear  to  be 
buflacieut  to  say  such  a  scheme  would  be  utterly  impracticable.  The 
1  easons  already  stated,  we  think,  render  this  obvious,  but  others  might 
be  given,  as,  lor  example,  that  a  system  of  rates  for  interstate  traffic 
over  trunk  lines  operating  between  great  commercial  centers  like  New 
York  and  Chicago,  where  the  volume  of  traffic  has  reached  a  maximum 
limit,  and  the  most  economical  terminal  facilities  have  been  provided 
for  the  cheap  and  expeditious  handling  of  freights,  would  be  unadapted 
to  roads  farther  west  whose  traffic  was  of  less  volume,  whose  hauls 
were  shorter,  and  whose  terminal  facilities  were  inferior.  The  imprac- 
ticabilit}^,  then,  of  establishing  a  system  of  uniform  maximum  rates  to 
apply  to  all  interstate  commerce  would  necessitate,  if  the  power  to 
make  rates  was  conferred  u]>on  a  national  commission,  the  making  of 
differential  rates  substantially  conforming  to  those  systems  now  in  ex- 
istence, and  this  would  involve  the  minute  study  of  so  vast  a  variety  of 
interests,  the  adjustment  of  so  many  conflicting  rights,  and  such  an  in- 
finitude of  detail  as  to  render  such  a  project  chimerical. 

The  rapid  decline  in  rates  within  the  past  five  years,  especially^  those 
pertaining  to  interstate  traffic,  carried  on  over  the  leading  lines  of  the 
country,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  reductions  are  still  operating  with  undiminished  energy, 
would  seem  to  obviate  any  necessity  of  conferring  upon  a  national  rail- 
road commission  the  rate-making  power.  The  rapid  development  of 
immense  wheat  areas  in  India  and  Australia,  and  cheap  ocean  trans- 
portation, from  these  new  sources  of  supply  to  comfhon  points  of  con- 
sumption of  the  surplus  of  wheat-producing  regions,  supply  additional 
factors  of  competition  to  those  Jilready  existing. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMMISSION. 

While  the  power  to  establish  maximum  rat^s  to  govern  interstate 
traffic  could  not,  as  we  believe,  be  wisely  or  usefully  employed  by  a 
national  railroad  commis8i(»n,  such  a  body  might  usefully  exercise  the 
function  of  entertaining  complaints  from  shippers  of  undue  or  unreason- 
able charges  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies,  and  Jndg**  as  to  the 
reasonai)leness  or  otherwise  of  the  charg**s  coniplaintd  of.  In  this 
way  a  prima  facie  case  might  be  mach^  lor  the  courts. 

Whether  or  not  any  given  rate  or  charge  for  a  specific  service  is  a 
I'easonable  charge  is  frequently  a  question  depending  upon  a  great  va- 
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riety  of  lacts,  many  of  which  are  not  readily  accessible,  and  the  perti- 
nency and  value  of  which  can  only  be  adequately  judged  by  experts, 
so  that  if  the  shipper  is  left  alone  to  pursue  his  ordinary  remedy  at 
law,  without  the  preliminary  aid  which  a  commission  may  aflbrd  to  him, 
the  remedy  in  most  cases  is  impracticable  and  valueless.  Complaints 
of  alleged  extortion  and  of  unjust  discriminations  might  be  investigated 
in  like  manner,  and  where  evils  of  the  classes  named  were  found  to  ex- 
ist, and  remained  uncorrected  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
commission,  an  adequate  and  appropriate  remedy  could  be  invoked 
through  the  courts,  the  remedy  being  greatly  facilitated  and  rendered 
practicable  by  the  previous  investigation  of  the  commission.  Nearly 
all  causes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  shippers,  arising  iu  the  bust 
ness  of  transportation,  except  those  wherein  unliquidated  damages  are- 
involved,  might  usefully  be  committed  to  the  investigation  and  correc- 
tion of  such  a  commission,  and  we  feel  safe  in  expressing  the  opinion, 
based  upon  the  exx>erience  of  State  commissions,  that  cases  would  sel- 
dom arise  in  which  coercive  power  would  have  to  be  invoked  to  make 
the  correction  effectual. 

UNIFORMITY  AND  STABILITY  OF  RATES. 

There  is  one  other  question  embr^ped  in  the  circular  that  we  will 
touch  upon,  hut  rather  by  way  of  suggestion  than  argument,  viz  :  The 
importance  of  maintaining  uniformity  and  stability  iu  rates.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  the  unpracticability  and  the  undesirability  of  es- 
tablishing uniform  rates,  or  rates  proportioned  to  the  number  of  miles 
hauled  of  any  given  product,  covering  every  species  of  interstate  traffic. 
But  this  reasoning  will  not  apply  to  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  between  two  given  points — between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
for  example. 

The  maintenance  of  uniform  and  stable  rates  upon  all  the  leading 
mercantile  products  moved  to  and  from  common  commercial  centers  is 
a  matter  that  deeply  concerns  the  public  as  well  as  the  railroad  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  carrying  of  those  products.  These  evils  are 
greatly  aggravated  where  the  rates  are  not  required  to  be  open  and 
public.  It  is  plain  that  where  such  a  state  of  things  exists  a  portion  of 
the  commercial  community  obtain  secret  advantages  over  the  rest. 
Their  business  is  placed  upon  a  more  easy  and  lucrative  basis.  They 
are  enabled  by  this  means  in  periods  of  sharp  competition  to  undersell 
their  less  favored  competitors,  or,  when  the  rates  rapidly  fluctuate,  as 
is  generally  the  case  where  instability  is  the  rule,  and  the  temporary 
reduction  fails  to  affect  the  price  of  the  article,  the  profits  of  the  more 
favored  class  of  tradesmen  are  unduly  swollen.  Indeed,  in  periods 
when  rates  are  unstable  the  benefits  of  temporary  reductions  are  sel- 
dom shared  with  the  consumer,  but  they  are  so  much  added  to  the 
profits  of  the  middle-man. 

Another  evil  growing  out  of  this  element  of  instability  is  the  tempta- 
tion which  :<«  offered  to  merchants  to  take  undue  advantage  of  temporary 
reductions  to  o>^rstock  themselves,  frequently  involving  themselves  iu 
the  toils  of  embarrassment.  This  is  the  source  of  perhaps  the  worst 
forms  of  unjust  discrimination  and  introduces  into  legitimate  business 
the  element  of  gambling. 

Besides,  what  are  called  rate  wars  among  railroads  are  not  under- 
taken with  any  view  of  subserving  any  public  good,  and  whatever  of 
temporary  benefit  they  may  bring  to  a  few  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
injustice  and  wrong  done  to  the  rest  and  the  disturbances  they  entail 
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upon  legitimate  business.  But  tlie  main  object  is  to  disable  corapefitors 
from  engaging  in  fiuv  competition  for  a  share  of  tbe  business  which  a 
few  seek  to  grasp,  the  ultimate  object  being,  not  to  bring  about  perma- 
nent reductions  rn  rates,  but  to  fasten  themselves  more  securely  on  the 
country  as  an  unchecked  monopoly. 

Railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  are  employed  also  in  local 
traffic.  The  communities  which  they  immediately  serve  cannot  dis- 
pense with  them.  They  must  have  a  source  of  maintenance  or  cease  to 
exist,  or  exist  with  a  greatly  impaired  usefulness  and  efficiency.  Inso- 
much as  their  legitimate  support  is  wasted  in  destructive  rate  w.ars,  a 
higher  standard  of  local  rates  must  prevail,  necessarily.  Either  this 
alternative  must  be  accepted,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  destruction  of  the 
etficiericy  of  the  road.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  state  of  things 
gives  rise  to  grievous  complaints  by  local  shippers  of  excessive  charges 
and  unjust  discriminations. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  very  considerable  disparity  must  of  necessity 
exist  between  rates  for  local  hauls  and  those  for  transcontinental  trade 
upon  the  food  products  of  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  these,  to  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  at  a  living  profit,  can  bear  but  a  limited  trans- 
portation charge,  no  matter  how  great  the  distance  hauled,  yet  the 
diii'erence  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  just  complaints  of 
unjust  discrimination.  It  is  probably  not  within  the  competence  of 
legislation  to  wholly  eliminate  from  the  business  of  transportation  all 
the  evils  that  are  iiicident  to  it  or  grow  out  of  it.  But  that  they  may 
be  checked  and  mitigated  by  wholesome  provisions  and  vigilant  admin- 
istration it  may  with  reason  be  assumed. 

The  business  of  a  common  carrier  concerns  the  whole  public,  and  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  function.  All  rates  should  be  required  to 
be  made  public.  The  granting  of  secret  rebates  or  drawbacks,  or  other 
advantages  to  one  shipper  or  a  particular  class  of  shippers  over  others 
similarly  situated,  should  be  prohibited  under  penalties. 

THE  LEGALIZING  OF  TBAPFIO  AGREEMENTS. 

Since  the  violent  fluctuaions  of  rates,  consequent  on  rate  wars  .be- 
tween rival  lines,  result,  usually,  in  discriminative  benefits  to  a  few  at 
the  ultimate  expense  of  the  public,  means  should  be  taken  to  at  least 
moderate  this  disturbing  element  to  the  business  interests  of  the  conn- 
fry.  As  a  means  to*this  end,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  contracts  or 
agreements  between  rival  companies  to  caiTy  on  interstate  traffic  upon 
given  rates,  providing  those  rates  are  reasonable,  and  just,  should  be 
invested  with  a  legal  status  and  be  enforceable  with  appropriate  sanc- 
tions. Such  agreements  should  in  all  cases  be  first  submitted  to  a  com- 
mission established  by  Congress,  whose  judgment  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  agreed  upon  should  be  requisite  to  give  such  agree- 
ment validity.  By  this  means  the  public  would  be  guaranteed  against 
unreasonable  or  excessive  rates  upon  interstate  commerce  and  the 
railroad  companies  be  aflforded  some  protection  against  practical  pro- 
ceedings amongst  themselves  and  against  each  other.  This  suggestion 
is  made  upon  the  assumption  that  for  a  service  rendered  a  railroad 
company  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  remuneration,  and  that  it 
is  neither  fair  nor  good  policy  to  ask  that  it  be  done  for  less.  Upon 
this  basis,  and  with  proper  guarantee  that  this  condition  be  secured,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  fundamental  objection  could  exist  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  character  of  contract. 
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ABBITBATION  BETWEEN  EAILROADS   AND  THEIE  EMPLOYES. 

We  venture  to  refer  to  another  matter,  thoagb  it  is  not  embraced  in 
yoar  circular.  The  organized  combinations  among  the  various  classes 
of  railroad  employes,  through  which  clatims  are  made  upon  the  compa* 
nies  and  compliance  with  these  demands  coerced  by  strikes,  entailing 
t^erious  losses  both  on  companies  and  the  public  by  arresting  the  o])era- 
tion  of  railways  aflected,  give  promise  of  greater  trouble  in  the  future 
unless  some  method  can  be  devised  to  settle  disputed  claims  without 
resort  to  strikes.  Some  of  the  organizations  have  adopted  rules  which 
hamper  and  interfere  with  the  company's  right  to  manage  its  own  prop- 
erty and  business.  They  assume  for  these  organizations  the  right  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  and  revise  and  reverse  the  action  of  the  manager 
or  other  executive  head  appointed  by  owners  of  the  property  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  employment  and  pay  of  employes.  In  thus  de- 
nying the  right  to  the  company  of  freedom  of  contract,  these  organiza- 
tions, so  far  as  they  are  concerned  or  affected,  assume  a  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  business  in  their  own  interests.  While  companies  may, 
for  the  time,  yield  to  superior  force  embodied  in  these  organizations, 
they  cannot  recognize  the  claims  or  assumptions  on  the  part  of  their 
employes  as  valid.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  workingmen  feel  that  so  long  as  they  remain  faith- 
ful and  efficient  in  the  line  of  their  employment  they  ought  to  be  abl^ 
to  feel  secure  in  the  permanency  of  such  employment ;  that  when  liable 
to  be  discharged,  either  for  or  without  cause,  at  the  arbitrary  will  or 
pleasure  of  one  man,  a  man  who  practically  commands  their  means  of 
sustenance,  they,  to  a  certain  extent,  surrendered  their  own  rightful 
freedom. 

The  strikes  that  most  frequently  occur  take  place  ux>on  interstate 
lines  of  railway,  the  striking  combinations  extending  into  two  or  more 
States.  It  is  submitted  that  to  a  national  railroad  commission  might 
be  entrusteil  the  power  to  arbitrate  and  settle  disputes  arising  between 
the  companies  and  their  em()loy6s  under  such  legal  regulations  as  might 
be  appropriately  provided,  and  under  which  such  arbitration  should  be 
compulsory. 


JUDGE  OJ  JLEY'S  STATEMENT. 
Letter  to  the  chairman  from  Judge  T.  M,  Cooley,  of  Ann  Arbor  ^  Mich, 

Your  letter  to  me  respecting  the  questions  which  your  committee  has 
under  consideration  duds  me  with  my  time  so  completely  engrossed 
with  engagements  which  cannot  be  put  aside  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my 
power  to  do  more  in  reply  than  to  touch  hastily  upon  a  few  topics. 

The  general  subject,  when  broadly  considered,  is  perhaps  as  import- 
ant as  any  now  before  the  American  people.  An  immense  aggregate 
of  capital  has  been  invested  in  railroads,  ostensibly  for  the  benelit  of 
the  public  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  investors  on  the  other.  A  very 
larse  proportion  of  this  capital  is  now  found  to  be  unremunerative,  and 
so  Far  as  the  investors  are  concerned  is  sunk  and  lost.  When  capital 
invested  in  a  useful  business  is  thus  k>st,  the  loss  does  not  fall  wholly 
upon  the  owners,  but  the  aggregate  ])roi)erty  of  the  State  is  to  that  ex- 
tent diminished,  and  in  various  ways  the  loss  is  felt  by  the  whole  com- 
munity.   But  while  the  investors  have  been  losing  au  impression  has 
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been  growiug  and  strengtheniug  in  many  quarters  that  the  public,  be- 
cause of  bad  mauagement,  has  been  deprived  of  much  of  the  benefit 
that  w  as  reasonably  to  be  counted  on,  and  that  injurious  coiubinations 
are  formed  and  monopolies  created  to  the  public  prejudice.  This  im- 
pression, whether  well  founded  or  not,  is  a  serious  evil,  because  it  breeds 
serious  consequences.  Moreover,  railroad  managers,  in  the  minds  of 
large  clatsses  of  men,  stand  as  the  representatives  of  capital  in  antago- 
nism to  productive  industry ;  and  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  hos- 
tility to  railroad  managements  tends  also,  in  some  degree,  to  strengthen 
a  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous,  feeling  of  antagonism  to  acquired 
wealth. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  WISE  LEGISLATION. 

Some  of  the  feeling  against  railroad  management  is  well  founded ; 
some  of  it  is  baseless  prejudice.  To  discover  what  is  just  and  what 
unjust  I  suppose  is  one  part  of  your  duty  as  a  committee.  To  devise 
remedies  for  such  evils  as  may  be  found  to  exist,  is  the  other  and  more 
troublesome  part.  It  is  the  more  troublesome  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  whole  business  of  railroad  management  is  still  new.  Kail- 
roads  have  existed  in  the  country  but  fifty  years,  and  in  that  time  the 
aspect  of  what  in  general  terms  we  speak  of  as  the  railroad  problem 
has  been  assuming  from  time  to  time  new  pha^^es ;  so  that  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  public  mind  to  settle  down  upon  the  best  methods. 
What  was  thought  wise  even  thirty  years  ago  is  known  now  to  be  in 
some  respects  absurd ;  and  the  very  best  riiilroad  managers  have  up  to 
this  time  only  been  feeling  their  way  along,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  at 
length  the  true  policy.  In  the  second  place,  the  want  of  popular  in- 
formation on  the  general  subject  is  seriously  in  the  way  of  wise  legisla- 
tion. The  demand  for  regulation  is  to  a  large  extent  inconsistent  with 
itself,  but  the  inconsistency  is  not  apparent,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  complications  of  the  subject  are  not  readily  perceived  and  under- 
stood. There  is  a  demand,  for  example,  for  legislation  that  will  secure 
at  the  same  time  steadiness  of  rates  and  unrestrained  and  even  active 
competition,  things  which  necessarily  kill  each  other ;  and  those  who 
make  the  demand,  if  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two,  wonld  be 
almost  certain,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  to  choose  that 
which  was  least  beneficial.  I  shall  venture  to  say,  also,  that  there  are 
in  the  country  two  distinct  and  very  dissimilar  classes  of  railroad  men, 
one  of  which  would  manage  the  roadH  so  as  to  make  them  legitimately 
useful  to  both  the  stockholders  and  the  public,  while  the  other  em- 
braces men  who  find  their  profit  in  the  manipulation  of  stocks,  whether 
at  the  stock  board  or  elsewhere.  The  two  characters  may  of  course  be 
combined  in  the  same  man,  but  the  stock  speculator  is  supposed  to 
carry  into  his  road  management  an  inordinate  and  unbcrupulous  greed, 
and  he  stands  in  the  public  mind  as  the  representative  of  all,  and  is 
assumed  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth,  which,  by  tricks  and  extortion, 
has  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  public,  and  requiring  legisla- 
tion to  hold  him  in  check.  But  it  is  matter  of  public  notoriety  that 
this  second  class  has  thriven  rather  from  the  handling  of  wrecks  than 
of  substantial  properties,  and  that  their  business  has  largely  consisted 
in  possessing  themselves  of  failing  or  bankrupt  concerns  and  loading 
them  by  consolidation  or  otherwise  upon  better  enterprises,  to  the  ruin, 
in  many  cases,* of  those  thus  loaded.  But  the  man  who  finds  his  profit 
in  "systems  into  ruin  hurled,"  where  the  stockholder  and  the  ])ublic 
are  alike  sufferers,  may  feel  little  or  no  interest  in  better  management 
than  now  exists. 
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WISE  LEGISLATION  MUST  BE  CAUTIOUS  LEGISLATION. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  wise  legislation,  abd 
they  are  so  serious  that  uo  one  cau  aflbnl  to  overlook  or  disreganl 
them.  Lack  of  sufficient  experience;  lack  of  general  information; 
prejudice,  to  some  extent  well  founded  and  very  inveterate:  what 
impediments  to  safe  legislation  could  be  more  serious  than  thesis! 
The  danger  is  more  imminent  that  if  legishition  were  to  be  adopted 
\i^'ch  should  be  intended  to  be  comprehensive  and  final,  it  would  be 
over  legislation,  and  perhaps  introduce  more  evils  than  it  would  cure. 
Useful  legislation  at  this  time,  when  so  man^^  who  must  participate  in 
it  have  given  the  subject  no  stud^-  whatever,  and  when  even  the  wisest 
have  doubts  on  many  points,  must,  necessarily,  be  cautious  legislation. 
A  priori  reasoning,  not  3'et  tested  by  experience,  is  i^erhaps  as  likely 
to  prove  erroneous  if  given  effect  by  legislation  now  as  it  would  have 
been  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  And  we  know  that  such  a  solving  by 
legislation  as  the  railroad  problem  could  have  had  at*that  time  wouhl 
long  before  this  have  come  to  be  justly  regarded  as  in  the  higest  de- 
gree oppression.  Railroad  projectors  and  managers  were  then  the  pub- 
lic favorites,  and  the  people  were  ready  to  let  them  shai>e  the  laws  to  suit 
themselves.  Unreasoning  antaganis  now  may  be  no  further  wrong 
than  unreasoning  confidence  then,  but  permanent  legislation  that  shall 
be  meant  for  a  finality  can  spring  neither  from  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Every  year  more  knowledge  is  being  acquired  respecting  the  natural 
laws  which  attect  transportation,  and  if  legislation  proceeds  cautiously 
we  shall  no  doubt  after  a  time  have  a  system  which  best  and  most  use- 
fully harmonizes  with  those  natural  laws. 

BATE3  MAY  BE  OPPRESSIVE,  EVEN  WHEN  TOO  LOW. 

Among  the  complaints  most  often  made  by  the  public  is  one  of  ex- 
orbitant rates.  That  as  a  rule  the  rates  are  not  too  high  would  seem 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  enable  a  majority  of  the  roads 
to  pay  dividends.  Nevertheless,  as  the  rates  are  adjusted  and  imposed 
they  have  in  a  great  many  cases  the  eflect  of  excessive  rates,  and  the 
complaints  made  against  them  are  well  founded.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  anomalies  of  railroad  business,  that  rates  may  be  oppressive  even 
when  too  low. 

I  have  occasion  to  procure  a  certain  article  of  manufacture  made  a 
hundred  miles  away.  I  order  it,  aiid  it  is  delivered  to  me  at  a  cost  for 
railroad  transportation  no  greater  than  the  drayman  charges  for  taking 
it  from  the  station  to  my  house.  It  seems  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  an<l 
when  I  reflect  that  the  charges  for  railroad  service  have  been  steadily 
going  down  for  many  years,  the  first  impression  naturally  is  that  a^very 
satisfactory  condition  of  things  exists  in  this  regard. 

On  meeting  with  the  manufacturer,  however,  T  find  that  the  condi- 
tion of  things  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  him.  On  the  contniry 
even  these  low  rates  may  be  ruinous.  In  the  first  ]dace  there  is  uo 
stability  to  them.  The  manufacture  is  one  in  which  competition  is  very 
sharp,  and  the  margin  for  profits  is  so  small  that  a  difference  in  the 
railroad  rates,  such  as  is  made  in  some  of  the  changes,  might  exhaust  it. 
Without  stability  there  is  a  want  of  the  requisite  certainty  for  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts.  But  what  is  perhaps  worse  is  that  a  rival  competes 
for  the  supi)ly  of  the  same  territory,  and  though  the  rofMls  which  carry 
the  goods  of  the  two  respectively  charge  nominally  the  same  rates,  he 
finds  as  matter  of  fact  that  the  rival  obtains  concessions  which  are 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  control  the  market. 
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If  the  c(Hi)]>laiDt  is  well  founded  there  is  a  serious  wrong  which  may 
demand  legislation.  The  evil  springs  from  a  want  of  steadiness  in  rates, 
and  from  the  secret  cutting  of  rates.  The  latter  is  necessarily  incident 
to  a  state  of  unrestricted  competition,  and  many  persons  are  impressed 
thatsomeho.w  the  public  is  benefited  every  time  the  rates  are  put  down, 
whether  secretly  or  publicly,  and  that  legislation  ought  to  be  so  shaped 
as  to  favor  rather  than  check  unrestricted  cutting.  But  a  policy  that 
is  injurious  to  business  interests  is  necessarily  injurious  to  the  public; 
the  damaging  consequences  distribute  themselves  through  the  whole 
community  even  when  we  are  not  able  to  trace  them.  This  is  coming  to 
be  more  generally  understood  than  formerly,  and  though  by  no  means 
universally  accepted  as  a  truth  in  political  economy,  yet  more  and  more 
every  year  it  is  perceived  that  there  is  a  desirability  in  steadiness  of 
rates,  which  may  often  be  greater  even  than  very  low  rates. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF  BATES. 

Eailroad  managers  have  themselves  endeavored  to  secure  that  object 
by  their  joint  arrangements,  but  their  contracts  are  without  legal  force, 
and  the  temptations  to  break  away  from  them  are  so  numerous  and 
operate  upon  so  many  persons  and  so  continuously  that  the  results  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  But  it  is  thought  by  many  that  a  complete  remedy 
could  be  found  in  legislation  that  should  require,  rates  to  be  made  pub- 
ic, and  adhered  to  for  a  definite  time  without  ohange,  under  penalty, 
and  that  should  at  the  same  time  prohibit  the  common  understandings 
that  the  railroads  now  endeavor  to  harmonize  ni>on. 

The  prohibition  would  necessarily  destroy  the  remedy;  that  is  to 
say,  the  attempt  at  such  a  remedy  would  be  more  mischievous  than 
beneficial,  unless  it  had  for  its  basis  a  general  predetermination  of 
the  rates.  Such  most  certainly  would  be  the  case  as  to  all  the  business 
in  respect  to  which  rates  are  now  so  nnsteady  as  to  make  legislation 
important ;  that,  namely,  in  respect  to  which  there  is  competition,  which 
of  course  is  the  major  part  of  all.  As  to  such  business  the  road  that 
could  manage  to  fix  the  rates  last  would  have  a  monopoly  for  the  period 
during  which  they  must  remain  unchanged,  and  sharp  management  to 
secure  that  monopoly  would  be  the  most  successful  management.  A 
new  temptation  to  trickery  would  thus  be  introduced,  and  a  far  more 
powerful  one  to  the  cutting  of  rates  than  now  exists,  because,  if  success- 
ful, extraordinary  advantages  would  be  expected  from  it. 

METHODS  OF  ESTABLISHING  BATES. 

Two  remedies  to  secure  fairness  naturally  present  themselves :  One 
that  the  State  fix  all  rates,  and  the  other  that  the  railroad  companies 
agree  upon  them.  If  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  first  as 
a  practical  method,  it  would  be  useful  for  him  to  take  the  tarifi's  for 
freight  of  the  leading  trunk  lines  and  endeavor  to  so  adjust  them  as  to 
make  charges  which  would  be  fair  as  permanent  charges  at  all  points. 
It  would  probably  surprise  him  to  find  how  complicated  a  problem  he 
had  in  hand,  how  diverse  the  interests,  how  difficult  the  questions  for 
even  the  fairest  mind,  and  at  how  many  points  there  was  opportunity 
for  favoritism  and  unjust  discrimination,  not  between  railroads  merely, 
but  between  towns  and  sections  of  country.  Nothing  is  hazarded  in 
saying  that  if  the  rttate  were  to  adopt  this  course  as  a  policy  the  sub- 
ject would  havo  complications  hitherto  unknown,  and  that  railroads 
would  be  brought  into  politics  in  a  way  to  make  them  more  trouble- 
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some  thati  evet*.  Every  road  in  all  it«  claims  would  haVe  a  local  back- 
ing, and  in  many  cases  towns  and  sections  would  seem  to  be  more 
vitally  in  I  crested  thjin  the  roads  themselves.  There  would  be  a  very 
simple  way  of  avoiding  this  complication  ;  that,  namely,  of  establishing 
definite  rates  by  mileage.  ^  .  .       . 

Bnt  whde  that  mode  would  be  very  simple,  it  would  not  get  rid  of 
difficult}^  or  complaint ;  it  would  only'change  their  ground.  Uniform 
lates  by  mileage  would  give  all  competitive  business  to  the  shortest 
line  and  would  practically  annihilate  some  long  and  useful  roads  which 
now  very  successfully  compete  for  business  with  shorter  rivals.  In 
contrast  to  this  would  be  an  agreement  as  to  rates  by  the  roads  them- 
selves, with  legal  sanction  therefor  when  not  manifestly  unjust. 

The  question  then  presents  itself  whether  the  final  solution  for  the 
•"^  railroad  problem ''is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  treating  the  railroad 
interest  as  constituting  in  a  certain  sense  a  section  by  itself  of  the  polit- 
ical community  and  then  combining  in  its  management  the  State,  rep- 
resenting the  popular  will  and  general  interests,  with  some  definite, 
recognized  authority  on  the  part  of  those  immediately  concerned,  much 
as  State  and  local  authority  are  now  combined  for  the  government  of 
municipalities.  Something  of  the  sort  would  neither  be  unphilosophical 
nor  out  of  accord  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  it  is  there- 
fore likelj'  at  some  time  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  hiw- 
makers.  If  the  State  reserves  to  itself  the  necessary  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  fmblic  against  unfair  practices,  she  may  well  leave  the  roads  to 
quarrel  over  the  infinite  variety  of  detail  in  the  adjustment  of  rates, 
taking  care,  however,  that  their  adjustment  shall  not  be,  as  it  often  is 
now,  purely  nominal,  but  one  to  be  adhered  to. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  REBATES. 

Should  some  policy  like  that  indicated  ultimat(dy  come  to  be  accepted 
as  wise,  the  popular  authority  would  be  likely  to  insist  upon  a  total  pro- 
hibition of  rebates.  They  are  now  ma<le  use  of  to  some  extent  as  a 
means  of  unfairly  cutting  lates,  which,  I  assume,  would  then,  as  far  a« 
I)ossible,  be  prevented.  But  a  more  infiuential  fact  would  be  the  effect 
that  customary  rebates  have  on  competition.  Rebates  assume  a  very 
])1ausible  form  when  they  are  allowed  as  an  inducement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  business.  Thus,  a  mau  goes  to  a  railroad  manager 
and  says :  "  I  will  establish  a  large  manutactory  at  town  A  on  your  line, 
which  will  benefit  you  and  the  x)ublic,  provided  yon  otier  the  proper 
inducements.  The  proper  inducements  will  be  a  concession  in  rates 
in  respect  to  the  business  I  thereby  bring  to  you."  The  railroad  man- 
ager assents  to  this;  the  concession  to  be  made  is  agreed  upon,  and  the 
business  is  established.  The  parties  thus  agree  that  what  they  do, 
while  a  benefit  to  the  railroad  company,  is  also  an  important  public 
benefit.  It  calls  into  existence  a  new  business  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  established,  and  tends  to  build  up  and  enrich  the  town 
and  the  country  dependent  upon  it. 

This  seiems  plausible,  and  if  the  railroad  manager  were  conducting  a 
business  exclusively  private  in  its  character,  it  might  be  conclusive. 
But  that  is  not  his  position,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  at  all  times  to 
bear  in  mind  that  be  is  supplying  a  public  convenience,  and  is  under 
obligation  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  benefit  to  one  shall  not  be  injury 
to  another.  He  cannot  look  at  the  side  of  benefit  exclusively  and  ignore 
the  other  side..  There  may  be  cases  in  which  such  a  concession  to  a 
new  business  would  wrong  no  one;  but  they  must  be  very  uncommon. 
Generally  the  concession  is  needed  only  to  give  the  new  business  an 
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advantage  over  established  rivals,  and  tbe  benefit  received  is  at  the 
exx)ense  of  others.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  such  a  case  there  is  any 
advantage  to  the  general  public.  The  new  euterprise  calls  no  new 
capital  into  existence ;  it  simply  changes  capital  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  if  one  establishment  is  injured  by  the  granting  of  impor- 
tant special  favors  to  another,  the  harm  may  fully  neutralize  the  advan- 
tages. 

But  more  generally  rebates  are  an  allowance  in  consideration  of  ex- 
co])tionally  large  amounts  of  business.  Here  the  argument  for  the 
allowance  is  the  same  that  prevails  in  other  business,  the  customer  re- 
ceives favors  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  business  he  brings,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  justified  by  the  advantages  received  from  him, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  and  trouble  of  handling  freight  is 
relatively  less  when  the'  amount  is  large.  But  here  we  have  again,  as 
the  practical  eflFect,  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  road  one  dealer  is 
built  up  at  the  expense  of  others.  But  in  consideration  of  the  larger 
amount  of  business  the  large  customer  is  likely  lo  obtain  other  advan- 
tages also ;  a  side  track,  for  example,  which  saves  him  the  cost  of  cartage. 
The  steady  tendency  of  these  advantages  to  build  him  up  at  the  cost 
of  weaker  concerns  is  inevitable,  and  the  effect  may  be  conclusive. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible,  in  some  lines  of  business,  for  some  single 
establishment  to  crush  out  all  competition  and  establish  a  complete 
monopoly.  It  maybe  said,  and  is  sometimes  said,  that  this  would  be 
beneficial ;  that  the  public  would  be  better  served,  production  would  be 
le^is  expensive,  and  prites  lower.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  public  is  necessarily  benefited  when  prices  are 
put  down  ;  to  assume  that  is  to  take  a  partial  view,  without  considering 
the  incidental  consequences.  There  are  several  considerations  involved 
which  are  of  no  small  importance,  and  one  of  these  concerns  the  effect 
upon  the  imaginations  of  men  of  seeing  large  establishments  thus  re- 
morselessly crushing  out  the  smaller  by  the  mere  force  of  advantages 
derived  from  a  public  convenience  which  has  been  nominally  called  into 
existence  tor  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  all.  It  is  a  great  public 
calamity  when  people  in  a  free  country  are  brought  to  believe  that  the 
tendency  of  public  institutions  is  to  make  the  strong  stronger  and  the 
weak  weaker.  Other  things,  they  think,  have  a  sufficient  tendency  in 
that  direction  without  any  aid  from  Government,  or  the  institutions  the 
Government  may  control. 

In  my  patronage  of  the  post-office  I  find  the  general  rule  to  be  that 
there  shall  be  uniformity  of  charges,  regardless  of  the  extent  of  business 
of  customers.  A  hundred  persons  who  receive  little  mail  may  each 
cause  the  postmaster  as  much  labor  as  the  one  who  receives  and  sends 
as  much  mail  as  they  all ;  but  nevertheless  the  officer  is  not  permitted 
to  make  any  charge  for  the  additional  labor.  Nobody  complains  of  this ; 
it  is  undoubtedly  best  it  should  be  so.  The  Government  appoints  ad- 
ditional clerks  without  complaint,  and  the  postmaster  performs,  as  of 
conrse,  the  additional  labor  imposed  upon  himself. 

The  analogy  between  his  case  and  that  of  the  railroad  manager  is  not 
perfect;  but  with  the  principle  established,  that  the  railroad  is  to  be 
held  in  law  a  public  convenience,  it  must  be  expected  that  in  legislation 
it  will  be  treated  much  as  those  are  which  are  supplied  exclusively  by 
the  State.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  roads. 
If  it  results  in  better  relations  between  them  and  the  public  than  could 
otherwise  exist  there  will  be  a  positive  gain  ;.  and  if  the  roads  are  not 
unfairly  treated  in  any  legislation  respecting  rates  their  compensation 
may  in  the  aggregate  be  equally  good,  though  differently  distributed. 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

What  I  have  already  said  sufficiently  indicates  my  opinion  that  in  the 
matter  of  rates  and  running  arrangements  the  railroad  companies  must 
take  the  initiative.  Legislation  will  then  be  needed  to  compel  them  to 
observe  their  contracts.  But  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject 
will  even  then  disappear  only  gradually  and  slowly.  If  the  ro<ada  had 
unlimited  power  to-day  to  fix  rates  and  make  running  arrangements 
they  would  not  all  agree  in  doing  so.  So  long  as  we  have  bankrupt 
roads  we  shall  always  have  roads  to  compete  recklessly,  and  plenty 
of  bankrupt  road8  we  shall  continue  to  have  so  long  as  schemers  may 
build  roads  anywhere,  regardless  of  the  need  of  them.  If  one  or  more 
roads  for  any  reason  refused  to  concur  in  fair  rates,  and  expected 
through  strategy  to  fiud  a  profit  in  the  refusal,'  it  would  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  provide  against  the  others  being  so  tied  up 
to  rigid  rules  as  to  be  at  their  mercy. 

Some  of  the  problems  suggested  by  your  circular  are  such  as  Con- 
gress cannot  solve,  because  they  concern  local  traffic,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  States.  In  some  localities  seiious  wrong  is  done  by  impos- 
ing unfair  burdens  upon  local  ft*eights ;  but  Congress  could  give  no  re- 
dress unless  indirectly,  and  what  it  could  do  indirectly  would  only  be 
iu  the  direction  of  relieving  local  freights  by  imposing  a  larger  share  of 
the  burden  of  carriage  upon  freights  carried  for  long  distances.  But 
any  attempt  in  that  direction  would  be  likely  to  prove  abortive,  because 
the  people  of  the  larger  part  of  the  country  woiild  think  it  prejudicial 
to  their  interests.  Conjoint  Federal  and  State  legislation  would  be  es- 
sential, and  I  know  of  no  reason  for  believing  it  could  be  obtained. 
The  niilroad  problem  would  be  much  more  simple  than  it  is  if  the  inter- 
ests of  all  sections  of  the  country  were  identical,  and  if  the  power  of 
control  was  vested  in  a  single  body.  As  it  is,  if  a  man  were  ever  so 
wise  he  might  in  some  cases  be  powerless  for  good,  for  he  might  find 
that  the  effective  means  of  redress  were  in  the  hands  either  of  parties 
who  lacked  the  competency  to  legislate  wisely  or  were  interested  against 
legislating  effectively  to  reach  the  real  evils. 


THE  KENTUCKY  COMMISSION. 

Statement  by  J.   1\   Thtympson^  chairman  of  t/ie  railroad  commission  of 

Kentucky, 

I  think  the  law-making  power  ought  to  interfere  with  transportation  as 
little  as  possible.  Irregularities  and  inequalities  of  trade  and  commerce 
are  best  regulated  by  time  and  experience.  I  tbink  there  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  gradunl  improvement  in  facilities  and  rates  of  trans- 
portation. The  best  plan  I  can  suggest  is  a  national  commission,  com- 
))osed  of  men  of  broad,  liberal  views,  who  will  be  impartial  toward  the 
transportation  interest  as  well  as  the  shipping  interest.  The  commission 
ought  to  be  clothed  with  advisory  powers  only.  Thech'ef  reliance  ought 
to  be  in  public  opinion.  That  is  the  great  regulator  after  all.  My  ex|>er- 
ience  is  that  railroads  and  transportation  companies  have  great  res])ect 
for  the  j)ublic,  and  are  very  anxious  to  appear  just.  Annual  reports  made 
by  the  commissioners  to  the  President  would  exhibit  the  oouditions  and 
workings  of  the  various  lines  engaged  iu  interstate  commerce;  every  com< 
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pany  would  strive  to  merit  and  receive  a  favorable  notice  iu  the  com- 
iDissioTiers'  report;.  A  law,  very  broad  and  general  in  its  terms,  against 
extortion  and  unjust  discrimiuatioaought  to  be  ena<;ted.  Violations  of 
this  law  ought  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  commissioners.  The  variations 
In  rates  of  transportation  are  so  great  that  no  ge^^ieral  law  can  be  en- 
acted fixing  minimum  and  maximum  rates  that  would  be  effective  or 
just.  A  law  with  no  one  charged  specially  to  see  to  its  execution  would 
be  aluiost  a  dead  letter.  Everybody's  bumness  is  nobody's  business. 
The  railroad  commissioners  would  be  constantly  watching  the  trans- 
portation interest.  They  would  constitute  a  tribunal  to  which  the  trans- 
portation coui))anies  could  appeal  to  settle  differences  among  them- 
selves, and  to  which  the  people  could  appeal  without  cost  or  exi)en8e. 
Uniformity  of  rates  on  all  tbe  railroads  in  the  country  would' be  mani- 
festly unjust.  A  road  tbe  construction  of  which  cost  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  per  mile,  one  that  traverses  mountains  and  large  streams,  is 
entitled  to  receive  more  per  ton  per  mile  than  another  road  that  does 
the  same  amount  of  business  which  cost  $15,000  per  mile.  No  general 
law  fixing  rates  would  be  just.  1  had  hoped  that  your  committee  would 
call  a  meeting  of  the  various  railroad  commissioners  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  transportation  companies,  and  have  an  interchange  of 
views,  which  would  certainly  have  proven  mutually  advantageous. 


JOHN  D.  KERNAN'S  STATEMENT. 

Svpplementary  statement  by  John  D,  Keman^  chairman  of  the  New  York 
railroad  commission  {nee  testimony^  jp.  3),  with  draft  of  proposed  bill. 

When  I  had  tlie  honor  of  appearing  before  your  honorable  body  in 
May  last,  it  ^as  without  opportunity  for  such  preparation  and  thought 
>i8  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserved.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of 
your  kind  invitation  to  further  answer  the  inquiries  proposed  in  your 
circular,  dated  April  lO,  1885,  which  are  these : 
[Here  follow  the  interrogatories  elsewhere  printed.] 
The  railroad  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  to-day  interstate  or 
through  commerce  rates  are  too  low,  and  that  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  railroad  investments  threatens  the  efficiency  of  transportation 
service  and  indirectly  injuras  general  business  prosperity;  that  there  is 
substantially  no  extortion  or  unjust  discrimination  to  be  jprevented ; 
that  the  sole  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Government  calling  for  its  action 
and  legislation  is  such  as  will  raise  and  maintain  through  rates  to  a 
reasonably  fair  basis;  that  when  so  raised  and  maintained,  inequalities 
and  apparenl  unjust  discrimination  will  disappear,  and  railroads,  under 
the  corrective  influences  of  public  opinion,  water,  and  other  healthful 
competition,  will  of  themselves  iiroperlj-  adjust  the  relations  of  through 
and  local  tariffs,  and  that  tbe  management  of  railroads  will  impartially 
discharge  the  duty  ot*  arbitration  between  the  railroad  owner  and  in- 
vester  and  the  i)ublic;  that  the  present  "pooling"  system  is  skillfully 
devised  to  maintain  just  and  reasonable  rates  and  to  prevent  unjust 
discrimiuation,  extortion,  secret  rebates,  &c. ;  that  its  legalzation  is  at 
jH'esent  the  shortest  practicable  road  to  the  end  sought  by  Congress; 
thiit  the  common  law  and  its  remedies  afford  all  the  redress  needed 
by  the  shipper  to  protect  himself  against  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
rates^  rules,  conditions,  &c.;  that  tbe  limit  of  legislation  by  Congress 
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in  tbe  public  interest  oaght  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
acquire  and  disseminate  information,  to  act  as  an  advisory  board  only, 
and  to  suggest  from  time  to  time  additional  legislation. 

The  facts  stated  are  contradicted  on  behalf  of  the  public  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  more  particularly  at  the  vast  number  of  non-competitive 
points  in  the  country.  The  theory  underlying  the  railroad  answer  to 
this  question  is,  that  railroads  should  be  permitted,  as  pooling  aggre- 
gations, or  as  separate  proprietors,  to  alone  arbitrate  between  them- 
selves and  the  public  under  what  they  regard  as  proper  competitive 
and  other  influences,  subject  to  the  common  law  control  of  the  courts. 
This  theory,  which  is  opposed  not  only  by  extremists,  but  even  among 
the  large  mass  of  conservative  thinkers,  is  not  altogether  approved. 
The  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  question  must  be  sought  in  a  cor- 
rect analysis  of  the  situation.  The  history  of  the  contest  upon  this 
question  between  the  people  and  railroads,  in  various  States  and  coun- 
tries, is  first  essential.  In  a  report  which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners  of  New  York,  and  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  State  senate  on  April  II,  1884,  a  phase  of  the  question  is  presented 
(see  Second  Annual  Keport,  beginning  at  page  53).  The  conclusions 
reached  were  these  (page  90) :    . 

Ist.  The  pro  rata  freight  bill  as  proposed,  or  as  amended  in  the  commnnication  to 
the  board,  ought  not  to  become  a  law. 

2d.  There  is  uo  form  of  specific  rate  fixine  legislation  'which  can  be  at  present 
recommended.  Such  legislation  should  not  be  attempted  in  this  State  until  it  is 
established  that  all  proper  modifications  in  rates  and  correction  of  existing  wrongs 
cannot  be  obtained  under  existing  laws. 

3d.  Any  form  of  contract  or  any  kind  of  discrimination  against  shippers  which 
compels  citizens  to  refrain  from  freely  using  the  canals  of  the  State  in  preference  to 
railroads  is  against  a  sound  public  policy,  and  ought  not  to  be  permittea. 

4th.  Railroads  should  not  as  a  general  rule  charge  more  between  a  terminal  and 
an  intermediate  point  for  a  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  than  is  charged  be- 
tween such  terminal  and  a  more  distant  point,  even  thou^  at  such  more  distant 
point  there  be  railroad  or  water  competition,  unless  railroads  can  affirmatively  es- 
tablish such  circumstances  governing  bach  competition  as  justify  the  higher  charge 
for  the  shoLter  distance. 

5th.  There  should  be  entire  publicity  of  railroad  rates,  whether  the  same  be  tariff 
or  special  rates. 

Before  recommending  any  legislation  to  correct  the  alleged  abuses  indicated,  the 
board  deems  it  better  to  submit  this  report  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate,  with 
the  hope  that  railroads  will,  for  their  own  interest,  by  reformatory  action,  obviate 
tbe  necessity  of  any  special  legislation. 

The  conclusion  that  no  form  of  specific  rate  fixing  legislation  can  be  re- 
commended iseven  clearer  when  such  legislation  is  considered  in  reference 
to  interstate  commerce  than  when  attempted  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  single  State.  The  repeated  failures  to  thus  control  railroiuls  in  the 
imblic  interests  and  tbe  reasons  therefor  noted  in  the  report  mentioned 
ibrbid  the  attempt  to  fix  rates  and  classification  b}'  statutes  or  through 
comuiissious  for  the  vast  and  complicated  business  of  those  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  Your  honorable  committee  will  agree  that 
uheu  one  has  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  question  many 
crude  ideas  as  to  the  usefulness  and  practicability  of  rate  fixing,  penal 
legislation,  pro  rata  laws,  maximum  and  minimum  rate  laws,  &c.,  dis- 
appear, and  it  becomes  clear  that  proposed  legislation  must  be  broader 
in  its  aims  and  less  disturbing  in  its  action  than  that  heretofore  at  times 
much  in  vogue.  The  low  through  rates  of  to-day,  pointed  out  by  rail- 
roads as  a  reason  why  no  legislation  is  needed,  have  little  to  do  with 
the  question.  They  are  a  phase  of  universal  depression,  intensified  by 
reckless  and  needless  railroad  construction.  Unnecessary  railroads 
sooner  or  later  become  public  burdens;  they  are  neither  efficiently  main- 
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tained  nor  operated,  nor  do  they  permit  competitors  to  fulfill  their 
public,  obligations.  Congress  cannot  apply  the  remedy  chiefly  needed. 
The  State  whose  railroads  are  already  sufficient  in  number  and  extent 
for  public  use  at  fair  rates  can  and  ought  to  enact: 

1.'  That  no  new  roads  should  be  chartered  unless,  upon  the  part  of 
the  State,  a  i)ublic  necessity  for  the  line  is  found  to  exist,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  as  recommended  by  the  New  York  railroad  commission 
to  the.  legislature. 

•  2.  That  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  be  paid  in  before  eminent 
domain  is  exercised  or  construction  begun,  and  that  the  issue  of  bonds 
shall  bear  a  fair  relation  to  the  stock  issued  and  paid  in. 

The  through  low  rates  of  to  day  and  the  rates  influenced  thereby  are 
not  the  trouble  to  be  contended  with.  They  are  low,  too  low,  probably. 
They  are  caused  and  at  all  times  somewhat  controlled  and  regulated 
by  competition  and  other  causes,  even  under  an  efficient  working  pool, 
just  as  railroads  assert.  It  is  at  the  local  non  competitive  points,  which 
to  competitive  points  are  as  ten  to  one,  that  friction  exists,  and  where 
some  protection  for  the  shipper  is  needed  other  than  that  atfbrded  by 
thiMincon trolled  arbitration  of  the  carrier.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  such  places  where  the  influences  causing  low 
through  rates  have  not  sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  existence  of  un- 
just discriminations  and  rates  relatively  too  high.  It  frequently  hap- 
])ens  that  to  an  excessively  low  through  rate  an  arbitrary  rate  is  added 
from  the  trunk  line  connection  to  the  way  station  on  the  local  road, 
which  causes  grievous  complaint.  A  case  in  point  before  the  New  York 
board  will  be  found  in  its  reports. 

Now,  the  local  rate  may  not  be  too  high  in  many  cases,  and  there  may 
be  no  just  cause  for  complaint,  as  the  railroad  representatives  assert 
before  you,  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the  rail- 
I'oad  and  its  management  act  as  judge  and  jury  and  de(;ide  the  ques- 
tion. For  reasons  which  will  be  stated,  the  court  can  do  iiractically 
nothing,  and  thus  the  shipper  is  coerced  out  of  the  clear  right  of  having 
the  question  between  himself  and  the  carrier  fairly  determined  by  an 
impartial  arbiter. 

THE  LEGAJLIZING  OF  POOLS  OBJECTIONABLE. 

The  railroads  also  insist  that  whatever  exists  of  unjust  discriminsition 
will  disappear,  provided  Congress  will  so  legislate  as  to  enable  carriers 
to  compel  each  other  to  maintain  just  and  reasonable  through  rates. 
Suppose  this,  should  be  done,  would  not  the  difficulty  suggested  re- 
main? Upon  disputed  questions  as  towlicther  the  rates  were  just  and 
reasonable  or  not,  or  whether  unjust  discrimination  exi^»ted  or  not,  the 
carrier  would  remain  the  sole  judge,  influenced  more  or  less  bj'  circum- 
stances and  a  more  or  less  broad  view  of  the  rights  of  the  shipper,  but 
still  ))ractically  the  sole  judge  and  at  the  same  time  a  litigant.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  determine  to  how  great  an  extent  wrongs  and  unjust 
discrimination  exist  or  is  likely  to  exist.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
among  the  many  and  complicated  transactions  of  carriers  there  must 
always  of  necessity  arise  numerous  in^t^mces  of  alleged  wrong  and  un- 
iust  discrimination ;  that  in  all  such  instances  the  carrier  is  a  party  to 
the  dis]>ute,  and  hence  that,  despite  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  his  supe- 
rior expert  knowledge  and  just  intentions,  he  is  by  all  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  administration  of  justice  disqualified  from  discharging  the  duty 
of  final  arbitration. 

The  legalization  of  ^^  i)ools  "  in  their  present  form  is  objectionable  for 
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the  reasons  we  have  stated.  The  ^^  pool"  of  railroads  woald  determiue 
what  are  reasonable  rates,  and  what  is  and  what  is  not  unjust  discrim- 
ination. An  impartial  observer  can  concede  all  that  is  claimed  by  the 
advocates  of  "pools"  as  to  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  their 
operation,  and  still  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  they  absolutely,  and  without  appeal  to  any  tribunal, 
determine  what  are  their  duties  and  what  are  the  transportation  rights 
of  the  citizen.  Every  decision  made  by  the  "  pool "  may  be  right,  in 
fact,  compelled,  as  asserted,  by  competitive  and  other  considerations, 
and  yet  be  a  wrong  upon  the  citieen,  because  it  is  made  by  an  interested 
pjirty  who  is  engaged  in  disputing  the  claim  presented.  The  submission 
pretended  by  railroads  in  debate  to  the  corrective  influences  of  public 
opinion,  the  good-will  of  shippers,  &c.,  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  This 
is  beside  the  question  under  present  discussion,  for  whatever  the  influ- 
ences are  about  an  arbiter  it  is  a  strange  anomaly  for  a  contestant  to 
occupy  that  position.  It  may  be  well  enough,  however,  to  ascertain 
whether  such  influences  are,  after  all,  as  controlling  as  is  claimed. 

In  Volume  I  of  the  first  report  of  the  New  York  commission,  at  page 
83,  will  be  found  the  case  of  Foster  &  Thomson  r.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral, &c.  The  decision  there  made  was  clearly  in  the  interest  of  New 
York  railroads  and  of  the  entire  grain  shipping  business  of  New  York 
City,  and  was  earne8tl3^  urged  and  sustained  thereby.  The  New  York 
Central,  against  whom  the  complaint  was  nominally  made,  admitted  that 
it  would  be  for  its  advantage  to  follow  the  decision.  The  "  pool,"  how 
ever,  said  it  should  not  be  obeyed.  Not  only  were  the  immense  inter- 
ests involved  unable  to  compel  acquiescence  in  their  just  demand,  but 
the  New  York  roads  had  to  yield  obedience  to  this  final  decision  of  a 
tribunal  put  in  place,  maintained,  and  controlled  by  one  of  the  two  con- 
testants, who  were  the  merchants,  their  business  interests,  and  public 
opinion  on  one  side,  and  railroads  on  the  other. 

At  p^ge  148  of  the  same  report  will  be  found  the  report  in  the  matter 
of  the  complaint  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sustained  by  the  enor- 
mous dry-goods  trade  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  against  the  trunk 
lines.  All  the  interests  represented  by  the  complainants,  as  well  jis 
public  opinion,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  commended  the  reclassification 
of  cotton  dry  goods  recommended  by  the  board. 

The  "  i)ool "  assumed  to  decide  otherwise,  and  an  alleged  wrong  was 
determined  to  be  in  fact  right  by  the  party  against  whom  it  was 
charged,  in  the  fjice  of  as  vigorous  and  infiuential  an  expression  of 
l)ublic  opinion  as  could  be  elicited  on  any  question.  These  examjiles 
suffice  to  show  that  the  raiIroa<l  claim  as  to  the  sensitiveness  of  rail- 
roads to  the  complaints  of  their  shippers  and  to  public  opinion  is,  jis  I 
have  stated,  pictured  too  broadly  by  railroads,  in  debate,  as  a  defense 
of  their  claim  of  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  permit  them,  absolutely, 
and  without  appeal,  except  to  C/Ommon  law  courts  unable  to  aid  the 
shipper  as  hereinafter  shbwn,  to  fix  the  rates  and  conditions  of  trans- 
])orration,  and  to  determine  all  questions  concerning  extortion  and  un- 
just discrimination.  1  believe  they  should  be  permitted  to  fix  rates  and 
classifications,  terms  and  conditions,  because  I  do  not  deem  it  practica- 
ble to  fix  them  by  statute,  or  through  boards,  officials,  or  commissions, 
but  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  effort  should  be  to  provide  some 
tribunal  which  shall  determine  disputes  between  shippers  and  carriers 
conc4^rning  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  classifications,  &c.,  and  before 
which  charges  of  unjust  discrimination  can  be  tried  before  those  who, 
at  least,  are  not  tainted  with  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the  decision. 

But  railroads  and  their  leading  representatives  have  stated  for  years, 
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and  have  repeatedly  stated  before  you,  that  just  such  tribunals  as  are 
needed  exist  in  the  courts,  which  are  provided  to  administer  the  com- 
mon law,  whereby  rates,  &c.,  must  be  reasonable,  and  unjust  discriininM- 
tions  avoided.  Why  have  no  actions  been  maintained  in  these  courts  f 
Assuredly  there  have  been  and  do  exist  unreasonable  rates  and  unjust 
discriminations.  This  much  will  be  admitted  by  all ;  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied even  by  any  carrier.  Why  then  have  not  the  courts  enjoined  the 
continuance  of  the  wrongs  and  enforced  the  payment  of  damages  f  Why 
again  is  it  that  substantially  no  such  suits  ever  have  been  brought  and  ' 
that  so  few  decisions  in  this  country  exist  f  It  is  not  because  of  defects 
in  the  law  or  in  the  constitution  o^jthe  courts,  but  it  is  because  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  neither  client  nor  lawyer,  judge  nor  jury  can  unravel 
or  deal  with  intelligently*  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  trial  and 
with  such  knowledge  of  the  matter  as  men  generally  well  educated 
possess.  Let  a  man  take  the  testimony  in  five  volumes  before  the  Hep- 
bum  committee;  read  one  hundred  pages  of  the  clear  and  able  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Blanchard,  for  instance,  con  over  the  facts  and  figures  he 
gives,  and  then  let  him  try  to  reach  a  conclusion  upon  the  question  under 
discussion.  Some  conception  will  thus  be  obtained  of  what  a  lawsuit  is 
which  Involves  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  or  the  existence  of  an  unjust 
discrimination,  or  a  local  rate  as  compared  with  a  through  rate.  As  the 
onus  is  upon  the  complainant,  add  to  his  difficulties  the  fact  that  his 
adversary  has  nearly  all  the  evidence  in  his  possession,  locked  up  in 
books  and  in  the  memory  and  intelligence  of  experts  who  have  made 
the  subject  their  study.  The  expense  involved,  the  uncertainty  to  be 
faced,  ^nd  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  an  ordinary  suit  at  law  have 
made  that  remedy  obsolete  and  useless.  It.  is  time  that  carriers  who 
design  to  discuss  this  question  fairly  admitted  that  shippers  cannot  en- 
force their  claims  for  reasonable  rates  and  to  be  protected  against  un- 
just discrimination  through  the  courts  or  under  the  common  law  any 
more  than  carriers  can  under  the  same  common  law  and  in  the  same 
courts  prevent  competitors  from  pursuing  wrong  and  destructive  ])oli- 
cies.  The  establishment  of  over  twenty  commissions  in  different  States 
is,  in  each  case,  a  declaration  of  this  conclusion,  and  an  effort  to  substi- 
tute some  practical  and  just  remedy  for  the  defect. 

There  is  another  evil  to  be  remedied  which  curiously  results  from  the 
absence  of  some  practical  system  under  which  fair  and  equal  rates  to 
all  can  be  secured,  and  unjust  discriminations  prevented,  ii%  a  matter  ot 
right  and  not  as  a  matter  of  favor,  or  of  chance,  favorable  location 
merely,  or  as  the  result  of  a  just  conception  of  his  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
carrier.  The  difficulty  alluded  to  is  the  defective  system  of  preventing 
losses  and  adjusting  claims  for  property  lost  or  injured  in  transporta- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  there  is  to  a  great  extent  failure  on  the  part  of 
carriers  to  hold  employes  resx^onsible  for  damage  done.  Carriers  are 
often  careless  in  this  respect  with  their  employers,  because  under  the 
present  system  shippers,  especially  large  ones,  do  not  dare  to  press  their 
claims.  The  power  that  fixes  their  rates  as  at  present  is  not  to  be  of- 
fended by  a  vigorous  urging  of  claims.  In  this  respect  the  trouble  is 
not  with  the  courts,  but  arises,  as  stated  above,  from  the  fact  that  a 
shipper  deemed  unreasonable  about  his  claims,  can  be  subjected  to  much 
greater  losses  under  the  x)ower  to  fix  rates  and  classifications,  for  un- 
just treatment,  in  which  respect  he  is,  as  we  have  shown,  practically 
without  remedy.  Since  the  shippers  are  thus  forced  to  be  lukewarm  iu 
the  matter  of  claims,  the  metbocl  of  adjusting  and  paying  them  natur- 
ally inclines  to  be  slow  and  uncertain.  The  fa«t- freight  lines  have  as- 
sumed to  make  the  legal  remedy  more  difficult  by  inserting  la  tU^\\. 
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shipping  bills  a  provision  requiring  the  sh  ipper,  in  ca«e  of  loss,  to  seek 
his  redress  from  the  road  upon  which -the  loss  occurs,  notwithstanding 
that  the  fast-freight  line  takes  the  property  and  contracts  for  its  trans- 
portation. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  method  of  caring  for  prop- 
erty and  of  adjusting  and  paying  losses  on  the  part  of  many  carriers,  but 
still  the  relative  positions  of  the  carrier  and  shipper  are  such,  in  the 
matter  of  rates  and  discriminations,  as  to  present  an  opportunity  to 
carriers  which  oftentimes  enables  them,  if  not  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
just  claims,  at  least  to  unduly  delay  the  settlement.  I  will  now  assume 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  by  Congress,  bearing  in  mind  that 
nothing  has  ever  been  done ;  that  the  subject  is  full  of  complications ; 
that  while  correcting  wrongs  the  rights  of  property  must  be  respected ; 
that  unwise  aetion  will  be  full  of  danger  to  business  and  will  ultimately 
fail,  and  that  the  regulation  to  be  expected  must,  therefore,  be  a  growth 
rather  than  a  creation. 

Pro  rata  ll'eight,  maximum  and  minimum  rate  laws,  long  and  short 
haul  provisions,  mere  enactments  prohibiting  rebates,  drawbacks,  &c., 
with  penalties  for  violation  attached,  must  be  at  once  discarded,  as  I 
view  the  subject.  The  reasons  for  my  judgment  will  be  found  in  the 
special  report  to  the  senate  of  S^ew  York.  Such  legislation  has  gen- 
erally failed,  and  the  wider  the  field  of  application  the  more  conspicuous 
has  been  the' failure.  Such  statutes  are  not  broad  enough  for  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  a  system  of  national  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce.  As  experience  grows  some  of  them  may  serve 
useful  purposes,  but  at  the  outset  they  must  be  avoided  as. mischief- 
breeders  only. 

All  agree  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  excellent  if  prop- 
erly and  promptly  enforced.  They  fully  cover  the  carrier's  duty,  and, 
justly  applied,  are  not  onerous.  Why  not,  therefore,  enact  them  f  Con- 
gress will  thus  provide  that  rates  shall  be  reasonable ;  that  undue  or 
unreasonable  preferences  or  advantages  shall  not  be  given,  and  that  no 
one  shall  be  subjected  to  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage.  Such 
a  statute  will  cover  the  whole  ground,  and"  at  the  same  time  -will  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  deal  with  each  particular  case  of  combination  of 
circumstances.  The  reasons  which  support  a  clear  declaratory  statute 
on  the  subject  are  too  clear  to  make  the  objection  available  that  these 
])rincip]es  are  the  law  already.  Thr.se  reasons  led  to  a  similar  statute 
in  England,  known  as  the  railway  and  canal  traffic  act  of  1854.  That 
statute  has  been  the  subject  of  judicial  construction  ever  since.  We 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  English  decisions  thereunder,  not 
necessarily  to  be  always  followed,  but  at  least  as  furnishing  some  guid- 
ance. In  determining  to  follow  the  wording  of  a  statute  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  has  been  con- 
sidered, and  your  particular  attention  is  invited  thereto.  After  some 
years'  study  of  the  questions  the  Massachusetts  commission  recom- 
mended, and  the  legislature  passed,  an  act  regulating  rates.  Un  page 
75,  vol.  1,  of  the  second  annual  report  of  the  New  York  commission 
a  reference  to  this  will  be  found,  as  follows : 

The  iiitit  venture  in  tbi8  direction  (specific  legislation  as  to  tariffs)  was  inudc  on 
March  21,  lrtH2.     By  chapter  94  of  the  laws  of  that  year  the  following  was  enacted  : 

*'  Section  I.  N/)  railroad  corporation  shaU  discriminate  in  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  against  or  in  favor  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  demand 
or  accept  from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  a 
higher  ur  lower  rate,  or  demand  or  grant  terms  more  or  less  favorable  than  those  de- 
manded or  acce]»te4l  from  any  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation /or  like  service. 

^'  Seg.  ^.  Any  railroad  company  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  Bhallj  in  addi* 
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tion  to  liability  for  all  damages  Btistaiaed  by  reaaou  of  snch  violation,  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  provided  by  section  19  of  chap.  112/' 

''The  penalty  alluded  to  was  |200  for  each  offense.  Under  this  act  important  rail- 
road corporations  cut  off,  or  threatened  to  cnt  off,  special  rates.  They  insisted  that 
n9  other  safe  conrse  was  left  to  iheni,  because  courts  and  juries  would  invariably 
construe  the  words  ^*  for  like  service,'^  in  favor  of  complainants  and  against  corpora- 
tions. Under  this  threat  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  State  urgently 
asked  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  law.  Uoder  this  pressure,  and  with  the  ai  - 
proval  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  the  law  was  amended  by  chapter  22;') 
of  the  same  year,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

''Mo  railroad  company  shall,  in  ita  charges  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  or  lit 
doing  its  freight  business,  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or 
advantage  to  or  in  favor  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  nor  subject  any  persons, 
firm,  or  corporation  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage." 

The  reasons  given  by  the  railroad  commission  for  this  sadden  change 
in  the  law  can  be  found  in  the  annual  report  for  1883. 

The  moral  is  clear  that  the  legislative  bodies  should  beware  of  experi- 
mental statutes  upon  this  subject,  especially  when  framed  with  penal 
provisions,  which,  as  the  carrier  justly  observes,  may  impose  severe 
punishment  for  acts  done  through  an  honest  mistake  in  the  application 
and  construction  of  the  statute. 

•  The  objection  that  under  the  general  terms  of  su«h  a  statute  a  car- 
rier cannot  know  his  duty  will  be  hereafter  discussed,  and,  as  I  think, 
is  justly  disposed  of  under  the  remedial  parts  of  the  proposed  act.  It 
should  likewise  be  provided  that  carriers  shall  freely  receive  and  for- 
ward each  ether's  freight.  This  provision  is  very  essential  for  the 
prompt  and  speedy  conduct  of  interstate  commerce.  In  order  to  fairly 
bring  within  the  act  all  commerce  properly  interstate  a  provision  should 
be  inserted  to  prevent  carriage  designed  to  be  continuous,  from  being 
treated  otherwise  by  any  such  device  as  stoppage,  interruption,  &c. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF  TABIFFS. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  and  out  of  Congress  as  to  the  pub- 
lication of  tariffs.  The  system  is  an  untried  one  in  this  country  as  to 
interstate  commerce.  Its  result  is  therefore  largely  speculative.  Pub- 
lic opinion  favors  the  publication  of  tariffs.  Foreign  countries  have 
adopted  it.  ^  Under  our  different  circumstances,  however,  we  cannot 
accurately  judge  from  their  experience  as  to  its  probable  operation  in 
this  country.  The  objections  and  precautions  suggested  by  carriers 
ought  to  be  seriously  considered  as  coming  from  those  in  a  position  to 
best  foresee  the  effect.  Railroads  insist  that  were  such  a  rule  adopted 
it  ought  to  apply  as  well  to  water  carriers  as  to  railroads.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  true.  It  is  doubtful  whether  those  who  represent  rail- 
roads and  water  carriers,  in  making  freight  contracts,  do  not  generally 
at  all  times  know  each  other's  rates.  It  is  the  shipper  who  is  some- 
times in  ignorance  as  to  one  or  the  other.  Why  should  he  not  know 
what  all  rates  are  just  as  he  knows  what  all  taxes  are.  Secrecy  favors 
unjust  discriminations  among  shippers,  a.s  well  as  aids  railroads  in  un- 
reasonably cutting  each  other's  rates.  Water  carriers  are  generally  at 
a  disadvantage,  even  under  most  favorable  circumstances,  as  against 
railroads,  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  of  the  latter.  Were  this  pub- 
lication proposed  to  increase  that  disadvantage  it  would  perhaps  be  un- 
wise in  the  public  interest.  It  does  not  seem  that  it  would  have  any 
such  effect  in  view  of  the  fact  stated  that  each  can  now  at  all  times  sub- 
stantially know  what  is  the  rate  of  the  other. 

Again,  the  Erie  Railroad,  for  instance,  insists  that  it  will  suffer  be- 
cause it  is  so  entirely  an  interstate  road.    It  would  be  subject  to  the 
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law,  while  its  competitx)r,  the  New  York  Central,  being  within  the  limits 
of  a  State,  would  not,  as  to  shipments  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  This 
being  on  the  through  line  to  the  west  would  enable  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral to  make  and  change  its  tariff  at  once  as  it  chose  to,  while  the  Erie 
would  be  tied  up  as  to  that  distance  under  a  published  tariff.  The  same 
kind  of  objection  was  urged  by  the  New  York  Central  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  in  New  York  State.  No  disastrous  ef- 
i'ects  to  it  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  commission  act,  and  the 
road  has,  as  successfully  as  before,  continued  its  competition  with  the 
Erie.  We  have  already  agreed  that  the  proposed  act  should  forbid  any 
break  or  interruption  of  an  interstate  shipment  for  the  very  purpose  of 
X)reveuting  this  evil.  Were  the  New  York  Central  to  break  or  interrupt 
its  interstate  business  at  Buffalo,  as  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing tlie  act  requiring  publication,  it  would  violate  the  law,  and,  under 
the  remedial  provisions  to  be  hereafter  suggested,  could  be  compelled 
to  stop  the  practice. 

While  to  forbid  railroads  to  charge  more  than  the  published  tariff 
without  notice  is  admitted  to  be  right,  it  is  urged  that  it  would  not  do 
to  prevent  immediate  reductions  without  the  regular  notice  under  some 
circumstances.  Tftis'is  true.  A  notice  of  reduction  to  take  effect  ten 
days  in  advance  might,  to  some  extent,  suspend  business  during  that 
]>eriod,  and  would  consequently  overcrowd  the  carrier  when  the  reduc- 
tion would  become  operative.  It  would  also  prevent  railroads  from 
taking  freights  unable  to  pay  the  tariff*  i^tes.  For  instance,  a  man  at 
Buffalo  has  one  hundred  cars  of  furna€e  cinder  which  can  be  used  in  a 
Cliicago  furnace  provided  it  can  be  transported  at  once  at  a  very  low 
rate.  Cars  are  running  west  from  one  third  to  one-half  empty.  The 
railroad  can  better  afford  to  take  it  at  any  rate  than  leave  it.  No  one  is 
injured  by  this,  but  on  the  contrary  the  earnings  of  the  road  are  some- 
what increased,  and  its  other  business  consequently  relieved.  The  ne- 
cessity of  giving  a  five  or  ten  days'  notice  of  change  of  tariff  would  stop 
such  transactions,  and  would  be  an  injury.  The  provision  forbidding 
lower  than  schedule  rates  at  any  times  to  be  given  ought  not  to  apply 
to  manufacturing  interests.  The  relations  between  manufacturers  and 
carriers  throughout  the  country  are  generally  very  satisfactory.  Lower 
riites  are  generally  needed  and  given  to  manufacturers  than  to  others.* 
This  is  not  objected  to  by  our  citizens,  who  realize  the  public  and  local 
benefit  of  having  our  manufactures  successful,  and  who  concede  the  wis 
dom  and  justice  of  permitting  the  present  harmonious  relations  to  con- 
tinue. The  incentive  of  building  up  manufacturing  interests  along  their 
lines  is  almost  universally  sufficient  to  secure  from  carriers  to  manu- 
facturers such  rates  as  their  business  requires. 

To  meet  these  objections,  and  to  permit  the  publication  of  tariffs  to 
be  tried  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  transportation  methods  too 
roughly,  there  should  be  inserted  in  the  law  permission  to  carry  under 
special  contracts  at  lower  than  schedule  rates,  provided  that  the  terms 
thereof  and  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  given,  or  when  given  to 
all  shippers  at  a  shipping  point,  or  to  a  class  of  shippers,  the  name  of 
such  place  or  class  are  plainly  posted  as  a  part  of  the  published  sched- 
ule before  the  shipment  is  made.  Tlie  provision  that  it  shall  not  be  an 
unjust  discrimination  would  apply  as  well  here  as  elsewhere.  Full  pub- 
licity would  be  accomplished,  and  that  after  all  is  the  great  point  to  be 
attained.  Due  consideration  of  the  subject  will  generally  convince  those 
examining  the  question  that  to  require  a  publication  of  rates,  and  to 
provide  that,  without  a  notice  of  specified  length,  no  change  could  be 
made  to  a  lower  rat.e,  would  be  too  inflexible  to  answer  the  demands  of 
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comraerce,  although  it  might  benefit  railroads  by  preventing  sudden 
cutting  and  reductions. 

The  question  has  been  mooted  whether  such  tariffs,  before  being  pub- 
lished, ought  not  to  be  approved  by  the  Governmentor  by  its  represen- 
tative. This  would  be  unwise  and  impracticable.  It  would  be  years 
before  any  board,  unless  exclusively  composed  of  carrier  experts,  could 
judge  intelligently  in«  advance  about  the  numberless  tariffs  submitted 
to  them.  It  might  be  approved  and  yet,  unknown  to  the  board,  be 
full  of  unjust  discriminations  and  wrongs,  which  would  only  be  de- 
veloped under  its  practical  operation.  There  is  too  much  of  the  foreign 
parental  idea  in  the  theory.  When  governments  begin  on  that  theory 
abroad  they  generally  end  by  owning  the  railroads  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. I  do  not  believe  in  having  the  Government  either  own  or  operate 
railroads.  This  subject  will  be  found  to  be  discussed  at  pages  92,  94, 
&c.,  of  the  Pro  Rata  Freight  Reporter,  hereinbefore  referred  to  and 
herewith  transmitted.  Let  each  carrier  fij?  his  own  tariff,  under  a 
statute  requiring  conformity  to  the  principles  which  have  been  stated; 
let  it  be  published  and  changed  only  on  notice,  with  the  exceptions 
above  indicated;  let  its  practical  working  develop  its  wrongs  and  then 
improve  the  administration  of  the  law  so  that  such  wrongs  may  be 
speedily  corrected.  This,  it  is  confidently  believed,  is  all  that  can  be 
safely  attempted  as  a  first  step.  If  it  can  be  accomplistied,  it  will  be  a 
great  advance  toward  the  safe  and  just  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  a  new  and  distinct  tribunal  needs  to 
be  created  for  the  determination  of  cases  involving  transportation,  la- 
bor, telegraph,  telephone,  and  such  like  questions,  with  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  thereof  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  serious  objections 
to  such  an  increase  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government.  It 
may  come  in  the  future,  but  it  is  at  present  unnecessary*  As  has  been 
shown,  the  fault  lien  neither  in  the  common  law  nor  in  the  courts;  the 
one  needs  only  to  be  clearly  declared  as  th«  law  with  some  supplemen- 
tary provisions  growing  out  of  the  changed  aspects  of  the  transporta- 
tion question  in  modern  times;  the  other  should  have  the  help  of  a. 
board  with  time  and  opportunity  to  unravel  and  clearly  present  the 
facts.  The  carrier  can  then  know  his  duties,  and  the  courts  can  enforce 
their  performance  when  neglected.  A  commission  is  the  most  practica- 
ble creation  for  this  purpose.  Its  operation  in  over  twenty  States  and 
in  England  proves  this  to  be  true.  The  findings  of  such  a  commission 
upon  all  questions  of  fact  should  be  accepted  in  all  courts  ^s  prima  facie 
true.  The  objections  to  this  are  futile.  Such  findings  are  the  one  thing 
most  needed  to  make  the  courts  available  to  shippers  and  to  carriers  as. 
against  each  other.  I  have  already  pointed  out  how  utterly  impossible 
It  is  for  a  court  and  jury,  intelligently  and  within  the  limit  of  their  time, 
to  dispose  of  such  intricate  questions  requiring  expert  knowledge  and 
the  sifting  and  weighing  of  many  facts.  Gould  shippers,  upon  com- 
plaints, have  the  facts  ascertained  without  expense  to  them  by  a  body 
experienced  in  the  work,  there  would  be  need  of  little  litigation,  and  in 
that  which  occurred  the  court  could  act  promptly.  It  seems  idle  for  a 
commission  to  spend  weeks  in  accumulating  evidence  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain facts  and  then  to  have  its  findings  of  no  avail  to  any  one  in  court. 

No  injnstic6  would  be  done  to  carriers  since  they  would  be  at  liberty 
to  rebut  the  findings,  and  would  have  in  their  possession  all  the  evi- 
dence with  which  to  disprove  them.    There  is  a  tendency  amon^  tlLQ%^ 
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carriers  who  really  want  nothing  done  to  suggest  that  if  the  people 
must  have  something,  to  give  them  commissions  with  simply  advisory- 
powers.  They  all  promise  respectful  obedience  to  such  commissions, 
and  in  awe,  wonder  who  would  dare  to  disobey  their  suggestions  when 
backed  by  public  opinion.  That  they  do  follow  this  latter  course  ha« 
been  shown  in  striking  instances.  There  are  carriers  who  are  excep- 
tions, and  wha  generally  do  obey  such  recommendations,  none  more 
notable  in  New  York  State  than  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Eailroad  Company.  Some  refuse  compliance  except  when  the 
recommendations  accord  with  their  own  view  of  their  own  interests ; 
others  evade  compliance  because  systematically  opposed  to  any  regu- 
lation over  them.  All  should  be  made  to  comply  when  the  facts  found 
are  sustained,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  are  found  by  the 
court  to  be  just  and  according  to  law.  The  courts  should  be  given 
power  to  enforce  compliance  by  all,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  should 
be  permitted  to  get  at  the  matter  practically  by  having  before  them  as 
prima  facie  evidence  the  hidings  of  fact  of  the  commission. 

The  powers  of  the  courts  should  be  to  enforce  prompt  compliance 
with  the  act  by  injunction,  mandamus,  order  or  decree,  and,  in  case  of 
willful  violation,  by  penalties,  and  the  imposition  of  costs.  Carriers 
object  to  a  law  in  general  terms  prescribing  that  rates  shall  be  reason- 
able, and  that  no  unjust  discrimination  shall  be  practiced,  and  provid- 
ing such  remedies  and  penalties  for  violation.  They  say  that  unless 
the  law  prescribes  the  rate,  and  defines  the  unjust  jliscrimination,  no 
carrier  can  know  whether  he  is  violating  the  act  or  not.  They  add, 
and  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  fix  rates  by 
statute^  or  to  definexinjust  discrimination.  The  objection  is  well  taken, 
but  it  can  be  met  and  justly  disposed  of  in  another  way.  No  action 
should  lie  in  the  courts  provided  the  carrier  within  a  reasonable  time 
shall  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  commission.  Thus  after  full 
investigation,  and  after  a  clear  determination  as  to  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  rate,  &c.,  the  carrier  could  determine  whether  to  contest  or 
not,  and  even  if  he  does  dontest  the  board  findings,  no  penalty  should 
be  allowed  unless  his  conduct  is  found  by  the  court  to  be  willful,  and 
not  the  result  of  a  fair  and  honest  difference  of  opinion. 

THE  COMMISSION. 

A  commission  ought  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five  members,  with 
two,  at  least,  of  them  having  railroad  experience.  They  should  be  most 
carefully  guarded  from  the  temptations  of  their  position.  They  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  interested  in  the  stock,  bonds,  or  ownership  of  any 
carrier,  nor  to  accept  from  carriers  anything  except  the  facilities  needed 
to  discharge  their  duties.  That  they  should  not  engage  in  any  other 
business  vocation  whatever  is  a  most  essential  feature,  because  all  busi- 
ness has  relations  ^ith  carriers  and  absorbs  time  and  attention.  The 
duties  will  require  all  the  time  and  attention  which  the  best  men  to  be 
found  can  give,  and  no  conflict  between  their  public  duty  and  their 
private  interests  should  ever  exist.  The  salaries  ought  to  be  liberal, 
and  would  not  be  extravagant  at  $10,000,  with  a  higher  rate  for  the 
chairman,  as  in  England.  Carriers  who  are  to  pay  the  same  under  the 
bill  submitted  would  prefer  that  the  salaries  should  be  such  as  to  secure 
the  most  competent  commissioners.  Any  railroad  man  fit  for  the  place 
commands  even  a  higher  salary  than  this.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  no  other  public  servant  is  so  absolutely  cut  off  from  profitable  in- 
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vestment  or  employ meiit  as  sach  commissioners  mast  necessarily  be  in 
order  to  remove  tbem  from  dangerous  influences. 

If  it  can  be  done,  a  feature  of  the  !N'ew  York  statute  should  be  adopted, 
racking  the  entire  expense  of  the  commission  a  charge  upon  the  gross 
earnings  of  carriers.  This  is  manifestly  just,  and  in  New  York  State 
operates  without  objection  of  difficulty.  The  powers  of  the  com  mission 
in  the  way  of  subpoenaing  and  examining  witnesses,  preserving  order 
in  their  proceedings^  compelling  the  production  of  books,  papers,  &c., 
and  punishing  for  contempt,  ought  to  be  the  same  as  possessed  by  the 
courts,  subject  to  review  on  appeal.  In  no  other  way  can  such  a  body 
effectively  prosecute  its  main  work  of  ascertaing  the  facts  and  of  com- 
pelling respect  for  it  when  discharging  its  duties.  The  details  of  the 
proposed  bill,  as  to  method  of  procedure,  rules,  power  of  investigation, 
annual  report  to  Congress,  &c.,  do  not  need  discussion.  The  provision 
of  the  New  York  act  requiring  the  board,  at  the  request  of  the  governor, 
senate,  assembly,  or  committees  of  the  same,  or  of  railroads,  &c.,  to 
have  hearings  for  and  against,  and  report  upon  proposed  legislation,  is 
a  wise  one.  A  uniform  system  of  accounts  should  be  required  to  be 
adopted  by  carriers  so  far  as  practicable.  The  working  out  of  such 
a  system  must  necessarily  be  the  work  of  time,  to  be  done  by  the 
commission  after  full  consultation  with  carriers.  The  form  adopted  by 
the  New  York  commission,  and  the  rules  regarding  the  same,  are  here- 
with submitted. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION   PEOPOSED. 

I  have  prepared  and  herewith  present  ibr  your  consideration  an  act 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  views.  It  is  not  intended  to 
be  other  than  the  result  obtained  from  careful  examiuation  of  the  differ- 
ent measures  which  have  heretofore  been  proposed  or  tested,  and  the 
selection  therefromof  the  provisions  deemed  most  just  and  practicable. 
I  have  thus  answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  questions  submitted, 
numbered  1, 2, 3, 4,  6, 9, 11, 12, 13,  and  14. 

Second,  In  the  fifth  question  you  inqaire  as  to  the  elements  of  cost,  the  conditions 
of  business,  and  the  6ther  factors  that  should  be  considered  in  fixing  the  tarifi's  on 
interstate  traffic. 

Mr.  Fink  has  fairly  answered  this  question  before  you,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Third.  Should  pooling;  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  doing  an  inter- 
state business  be  permitted,  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law  f  If  they 
should  be  regulated  by  law,  would  it  bo  sufficient  to  require  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments to  be  made  public  and  subject  to  official  approval  ? 

In  the  pro  rata  report,  hereinbefore  referred  to  (N.  Y.  State  Second 
Annual  Report,  p.  77),  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  pools  and  their 
legal  status,  &c.  Strictly  considered  they  are  by  the  common  law 
illegal  conspiracies.  I  believe  the  system,  however,  to  be  a  wise  one, 
properly  administered  under  limited  governmental  regulation.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  proposed  carriers  might  be  authorized  with- 
out danger  to  enforce  their  traffic  agreements  against  each  other ;  still, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  more  prudent  for  the  present  to  let  the  subject 
await  the  consideration  and  study  of  a  commission,  if  one  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed. It  may,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  leave  the  details  of  pooling  arrange- 
ments to  be  further  worked  out  by  carriers.  Under  the  act  proposed  the 
commission  can  give  publicity  to  all  pooling  agreements.  Mere  official 
approval  of  such  agreements  would  not  be  sufficient.  Such  approval, 
given  in  advance,  might  legalize  wrongs  unknown  and  only  to  be  de- 
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(reloped  after  the  agreement  should  become  effective.  To  let  the  cat* 
riers  make  their  agreements  subject  to  the  rules  ot;,  law  is  better,  pro- 
vided the  wrongs  therein  can,  upon  complaint,  be  speedilj^  redressed. 

Fourth.  Should  provision  be  inade  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the  right  to  se- 
lect the  lines  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported? 

The  New  York  commission  has  so  decided  as  to  first-class  freight,  in 
the  conclusion  of  which  decision  I  concurred.  Under  the  act  proposed 
such  diversion,  even  by  agreement,  can  be  forbidden  when  it  is  unjust 
and  unreasonable.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  diversion  of  some 
classes  of  freight  may  not  be  made  by  agreement  without  injury,  and 
therefore  may  not  be  permitted.  There  is  some  freight  in.  the  trans- 
portation of  which  time  is  not  an  essential.  There  may  also,  be  some 
cases  where  it  is  a  just  punishment  for  and  preventive  of  secret  special 
rates,  rebates,  &c. 

Fifth.  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  permitted  to  charge 
a  lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  a  short  haul  f  Does  the  public  interest 
require  any  legislation  on  the  subject  f 

There  is  no  question  connected  with  transportation  more  troublesome 
than  this.  The  just  and  proper  rule  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  New  York  commission  in  the  following  matters: 

Pro  rata  freight  report  (Second  Annual  Beport,  p.  85),  p.  118,  Utica 
and  Black  Biver  Bailroad  case.  Pamphlets.  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  case. 

There  is  pending  before  the  board  an  act,  proposed  to  be  submitted  to 
the  legislature,  which  I  regard  as  the  proper  legislation  on  the  subject 
in  New  York  State.    The  act  reads  as  follows : 

An  act  to  regulate  freight  transportation  and  charges  therefor  upon  railroads. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows : 

^ECTiON  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  shall  give  to  ail  persons  or  companies  rea- 
sonable and  equal  terms,  facilities  and  accommodations  for  the  transportation  of  them- 
selves, their  agents  and  servants,  and  of  any  merchandise  and  other  property  upon  its 
railroad,  and  K>r  the  use  of  its  depot  and  other  buildings  and  j^rounds;  and  at  any 
I)oint  where  its  railroad  connects  with  another  railroad,  reasonable  and  equal  terms 
and  facilities  of  interchange. 

Sec.  2.  No  railroad  corporation  shall  charge  or  receive  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  to  any  station  on  its  road  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received 
for  the  transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  from  the  same  original 

?)oint  of  departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater  distance  on  its  road  in  the  same  direction. 
Vo  or  more  railroad  corporations  whose  roads  connect  shall  uot  charge  or  receive  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  to  any  station  on  the  road  of  either  of  them  a  greater  sum 
thau  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received  for  the  transportation  of  the  like  class  and 
quantity  of  freight  from  the  same  original  point  of  departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater 
distance  on  the  road  of  either  of  them  in  the  same  direction.  No  railroad  corporation 
shall  charge  or  receive  for  the  transportation  of  freight  from  any  station  on  its  road 
to  another  station  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  same  time  charged  or  received  for  the 
transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  from  a  station  in  the  same 
direction  and  at  a  greater  distance  on  its  road  to  the  same  point  of  destination.  Two 
or  more  railroad  corporations  whose  roads  connect  shall  not  charge  or  receive  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  froftj  any  station  on  the  road  of  either  of  them  to  a  station 
on  the  rood  of  the  other  a  ^eater  sum  than  is  at  the  same  time  charged  or  received  for 
the  transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  from  a  station  in  the  same 
direction  and  at  a  greater  distance  on  the  road  of  either  of  them  to  the  same  point  of 
destination.  The  rates  upon  freight  shipped  to  or  from  points  outside  the  State  on  a 
through  rate  divided  on  percentages,  and  m  which  one  or  more  foreign  roads  have  an 
interest,  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  shorter 
distances  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  not 
apply  where  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  shall  approve  of  rates  to  be  charged 
for  tide  transportation  of  freight  or  for  terminal  charges  contrary  to  said  provisions. 
Sbc.  3.  A  railroad  corporation  which  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in 
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addition  to  liability  for  all  daniap^es  sastaiued  by  reason  of  snch  violation  shall 
be  liable  for  each  offense  for  a  penalty  of  $100,  to  be  sned  for  and  recovered  for  his 
own  use  by  the  party  ag£«rieved,  provided  the  action  for  such  penalty  be  brought 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  violation. 

My  reasons  in  favor  of  this  act  will  be  found  in  the  above  citations, 
particularly  in  the  Ifew  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  case. 
There  ought  to  be  no  legislation  on  this  subject  by  Congress  at  present. 
The  true  rule  in  cases  presented  could  be  deter^iined  and  applied  by 
the  commission  and  the  courts  under  the  act  submitted. 

Sixth.  Should  any  concessions  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers,  except  snob 
as  represent  the  actual  difference  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over 
small  shipments,  and  should  such  concessions  be  made  known  to  the  public  f 

That  they  should  be  made  public  I  have  no  doubt,  and  have  so  pro- 
vided in  the  act  before  you.  Whether  the  rule  stated  in  the  question 
should  determine  the  concessions  to  be  made  to  large  shippers,  I  am 
not  sufficiently  experienced  to  answer.  The  act  submitted  forbids  such 
concessions  as  would  constitute  unjust  discriminations,  &c.,  and  the 
tribunals  established  by  the  act  could  determine  in  cases  presented 
whether  they  were  such  in  fact  or  not.  No  specific  rule  can  be  laid 
down  on  the  question. 

Seventh,  In  making  provision  for  securing  cheap  transportation,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
important  that  the  Government  should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water 
routes? 

Such  water  routes  eflfectually  aid  in  preventing  unreasonable  rates  by 
other  carriers,  and  ought  everywhere  to  be  developed  and  maintained. 
The  General  Government  should  adopt  the  policy  suggested  as  to  all 
natural  interstate  water  routes,  such  as  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and 
their  tributaries,  or  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  Congress  has 
jurisdiction.  Artificial  routes  constructed  within  States,  though  used 
for  interstate  commerce,  should  be  developed  an4  maintained  by  the 
Stace. 

On  pages  180  to  191  of  volume  I  of  the  report  of  the  New  York  com- 
mission will  be  found  the  views  of  the  commission  as  to  tue  definition 
of  the  term  "  interstate'^commerce."  The  act  submitted  has  been  drawn 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  majority,  as  there  expressed. 


An  act  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  eeveral  States. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledf  That  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  intel- 
ligent system  of  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  a  commission  to  he  known  as  the  Board  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sionerSy  is  herehy  created  and  estahlished,  to  consist  of  five  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shaU  be 
appointed  to  hold  office  for  four  years,  two  for  five  years,  and  two  for  six  years. 
Each  of  them  shall  tiike  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  Two  of  said  members  shall  be 
experienced  in  railroad  business,  two  acquainted  with  commerciul  and  agricultural 
interests,  and  one  of  approved  legal  attainments.  Not  more  than  three  of  said  com- 
missioners shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  political  party.  Any  commissioner  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  incompetency  or  malfeasance  in  office.  £ach  year 
that  terms  shall  expire,  appointments  shall  be  made  in  the  same  mannerfor  six  years. 
If  a  vacancy  happens  by  death,  resignation,  removal^  or  otherwise,  appointments 
shall  be  made  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  Such  appointments  shall  be  so  made  as  to 
preserve  in  the  board  as  nearly  as  possible  the  representation  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned. No  person  iu  the  employ  of  or  hoMing  any  official  relation  to  any  common 
carrier  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  own  lug  stock  or  bonds  thereof,  or 
who  is  in  any  manner  pecuniarily  interested  therein,  shall  hold  either  office.  If  after 
his  appointment  either  commissioner  shall  by  will,  devise,  or  operation  of  law,  ac- 
quire and  become  vested  with  any  such  interest  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  within  three 
months  thereafter  divest  himself  thereof;  and  upon  his  failuie  to  ^^  «(^^qc.'^:^'s^\^ 
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voluntarily  becomiu^  employed  or  interested  as  aforesaid,  his  office  shall  beeome  va- 
f.ant.  Said  coniuiissioners  shall  devote  their  whole  time  and  abilities  to  the  duties  of 
tlieir  otBce  ho  far  as  necessary  to  properly  discharge  the  same,  and  shall  not  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment.  No  commissioner  shall  exercise  the 
authority  or  powers  conferred  by  this  act  in  auy  hearing,  proceeding,  or  matter  in 
which  he  has  any  pecuniary  interest  whatever.  Neither  said  commissiouers  nor  any 
of  their  employes  shall  accept,  receive,  or  request  any  pass,  present,  gift,  or  gratuity 
of  auy  kind  from  any  such  common  carrier  as  aforesaid,  and  the  acceptance,  receipt, 
or  request  thereof  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  office  or  position  of  such  conimis- 
Hioner  or  employ^,  and  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  such.  Ssiid  board 
shall  be  known  as'The  Board  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  shall  have  an 
official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

8rc.  2.  Said  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  full  and  faithful 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  shall  file  and  preserve  at  the  general 
office  of  ihd  board  all  books,  maps,  docuntents,  and  papers  intnisted  to  his  care,  and 
nhall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  shall  direct. 

Src.  4.  Said  board  shall  appoint  an  accountant,  who  shall  be  skilled  in  railroad 
books  and  accounts,  and  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  board  shall  direct. 

Src.  5.  The  board  may  appoint  a  stenographer  and  such  additional  clerical  force, 
not  exceeding  in  number,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 

ness of  the  board,  at  salaries  which  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  dollars. 

Such  board  shall  appoint  a  marshal,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  the  board  at 
Jt«  meetings  and  examinations,  serve  notices  and  papers,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  board  shall  direct.  Said  board  may  likewise  employ  experts  for  such 
temporary  service  as  may  be  required  in  conducting  any  examination  or  investiga- 
tion. All  of  the  appointees  and  employes,  hereinbefoi-e  mentioned,  shall  serve  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  commissioners  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  thousand 
dollars,  except  the  chairman,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  thousand  dollars; 

the  secretary  and  accountant,  dollars  each ;  the  marshal,  dollars.    The 

commissioners  and  their  employ <$s  shall  be  paid  monthly.  The  members  of  said  board 
and  their  employ^Ss,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  be  transported  over  railroads  and 
in  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars,  and  in  vessels  and  steamboats  engaged  in  the 
business  of  common  carriers  as  aforesaid,  when  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
office,  free  of  charge,  upon  passes  signed  by  the  Secrt'tary  of  the  Interior,  and  while 
so  doing,  shall  have  such  facilities  and  accommodations  as  are  necessary,  and  shall 
likewise  have  a  right  to  enter  and  remain,  during  business  hours,  in  the  car^,  offices, 
depots,  vessels,  steamboats,  and  other  places  of  business  of  the  said  common  carriers, 
and  they  shall  have  reimbursed  to  them  monthly  the  expenses  and  disbursements 
they  may  have  incurred  when  traveling  in  the  discharge  of  tjie  duties  of  the^r  office, 
which  expenses  shall  not,  however,  exceed  in  the  aggregate  dollars  per  month. 

Sec.  7.  The  total  annnal  expense  of  the  said  board,  including  salaries  for  commis- 
sioners, secretary,  accountant,  marshal,  stenographer,  clerks,  experts,  printing,  and 
all  other  expenses  incident  to  said  boanl,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  dollars. 

Such  total  annual  expense  shall  be  audited  and  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  out  of  any  un- 
appropriated funds,  from  time  to  time,  remaining  in  the  Treasury.    The  sum  of 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty 

,  and  the  intervening  time  anterior  thereto.  Such  total  annual  expense  shall 
be  borne  by  the  common  carriers  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  apportioned 
among  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of 
November  in  each  yf>ar,  shall  assess  upon  each  of  said  common  carriers  its  just  pro- 
portion of  said  expenses  in  proportion  to  its  gross  earnings  for  the  year  next  prectnl- 
ing  said  September  thirtieth  in  each  year,  and  such  assessment,  as  mi^e  by  said  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  stand  as  a  debt  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  common  carrier,  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  on  or  be- 
fore the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  in  each  year,  to  make  a  report  to  said  commission- 
ers showing  the  amount  of  its  gross  earnings  for  the  year  ending  on  the  preceding 
September  thirtieth.  Such  report  to  be  verified  by  tlio  president  or  chief  financial 
officer,  owner  or  manager.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  such  report  as  aforesaid,  the 
Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  of  such  gross  earnings  as  he  shall  deem 
just. 

Src.  B.  The  boare  shall  have  an  office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  rooms  to  be 
desi|j^nated,  aild  supplied  with  necessary  furniture,  fixtures,  postage,  stationery,  and 
appliances  by  the  ^cretary  of  the  Interior.  Said  board  shall  meet  there  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  every  second  month  from  the  time  of  its  appointment  and  confirma- 
tion. A  record  of  its  proceedings  shall  be  kept  at  all  official  meetings  and  an  ab- 
stract thereof  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  board.  Said  board  may 
hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  for. 
Um  oonyenieat  traasactiou  of  ite  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of  snob  meetings 
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shall  bo  provided  with  Riiitable  rooms  aod  accommodations  in  buildings  owned  by 
tlic  United  States  and  used  by  the  United  States  circnit  or  district  courts. 

Sec.  9.  Three  of  said  commissioners  shall  constitnte  a  qnornm  for  the  transaction 
of  any  uf  the  business  of  the  board.  All  examinations  and  investigations  may  be 
hold  and  taken  by  and  before  one  or  more  of  said  commissioners  by  direction  of  the 
board  ;  all  examinations  und  investigations  so  directed  before  one  or  more  of  said 
commissioners  shall  be  reported  to  the  board  for  final  action  thereof.  So  far  as  nec- 
essary for  the  conduct  of  such  examinations  and  investigations,  the  commissioners 
6o  directed  by  the  board  shall  have  all  of  the  powers  of  the  board. 

Sec.  10.  The  said  board  shall  have  general  supervision  oyer  all  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  shall  keep  themselves  informed  in  relation 
thereto  and  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  same  is  conducted, 
and  as  to  the  rates  thereon,  and  the  rules,  regulations,  contracts,  and  conditions 
made  in  connection  therewith,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  obtain  from  such  common 
carriers  full  and  complete  information  in  regard  thereto,  and  to  contluct  or  to  direct, 
before  one  or  more  of  its  members,  examinations  and  investigations  in  relation 
thereto  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  United  States.    . 

Sec.  U.  To  the  end  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  said  board  shall  have 
full  power  to  subpcsna  and  examine  witnesses  upon  subpoenas  to  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  or  bv  its  secretary  under  its  direction.  Such  witnesses  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  as  in  the  United  States  district  courts,  the  same  to  be  approved 
by  the  board  and  to  be  andited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Officers,  directors, 
principals,  and  employi^s  of  such  common  carriera  shall  not  be  paid  aoy  fees  unless 
the  same  are  specially  allowed  by  the  board.  Such  board  shall  also  have  the  right 
lo  examine  the  books,  records,  and  agreements  of  any  euch  common  carrier  and  to 
require  the  production  thereof  at  the  place  where  the  principal  office  of  said  common 
carrier  may  be  situated,  or  to  require  sworn  copies  thereof  to  be  furnished  to  it  at 
any  time  or  place.  For  the  purposes  of  compelling  the  attendance  and  examination 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  documents,  and  agreements,  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  sworn  copies  thereof,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  and  punishing 
rontempt  in  proceedli^s  before  it,  said  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  ex- 
ercised by  the  United  States  district  ccurts,  and  the  action  of  the  board  thereon  shall 
bo  subject  to  review  in  like  manner. 

Sec.  1*^.  Every  principal,  officer,  agent,  or  employ^  of  any  such  common  carrier  as 
aforesiiid,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  or  furnish  any  statement,  report,  or 
infoi-mation  required  by  said  board  under  the  provisions  of' this  act,  or  who  shall 
willfully  hinder,  delay,  or  obstruct  said  commission  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  line  not  exceeding  |5,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  tine  and  imprisonment. 

Skc.  13.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  a  year  for  such  carriers,  and 
the  form  of  annual  report  to  be  made  by  such  common  carriers,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  make  changes  and  additions  in  such  form,  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  the  books  and  accounts  of  such  common  carriers  shall  be  kept. 
Neglect  or  refusal  to  make  such  annual  or  other  reports  ns  the  commission  may  require, 
or  to  correct  the  same  as  required,  within  such  time  as  the  commission  shall  fix,  shall 
subject  such  common  carrier  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^00  and  $25  per  day  for  each  day 
that  such  neglect  or  refnsa]  shall  continue. 

Sec.  14.  The  said  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January  in  each  year  of  their  doings,  including  such  facts,  statements, 
and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual  working  of  the  various  systems  of  inter- 
state commercial  transportation,  together  with  such  suggestion  as  to  the  general 
)K>licy  of  the  United  States,  and  such  amendments  or  drafts  of  laws  as  may  to  it  seem 
]iroper  and  necessary.  And  it  shall  likewise  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  take  testi- 
mony upon  and  to  have  hearings  for  and  against  any  proposed  change  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  interstate  commerce,  when  rcque.»-ted  to  do  so  by  Congress  or  by  the  Com- 
mit toe  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representative?,  or  by  the  President, 
or  by  any  common  carrier  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  by  any  incorpor- 
ated organization  representing  agricultural,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  interests, 
and  said  board  shall  thereupon  report  its  conclusions  to  the  source  from  which  the 
request  emanated.  The  said  commission  shall  have  two  thousand  copies  of  its  an- 
nual report  printed  for  its  use,  and  other  copies  thereof  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
S<  crctary  of  the  Interior  as  are  other  reports  issued  from  the  Interior  Department. 

Skc.  15.  The  said  board  shall  inquire  into  that  method  of  railroad  management  or 
c(»mbination  known  as  pooling,  and  shall  have  hearings  for  and  against  any  legis- 
lation proposed  to  said  board  in  relation  thereto,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  in 
its  annual  report  what,  if  any,  legislation  is  advisable  and  expedient  upon  that 
subject.  Every  agreeine(it  and  contract  for  "poolinjj"  of  freight  transportation 
or  busiuesH  between  such  common  carriers,  or  any  ot  them,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
otlico  of  said  commission  before  the  same  shall  go  into  effect.  Any  party  thereto 
failing  to  comply  with  this  requirement  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
|1,UOO  and  of  $50  for  each  day  that  such  party  shall  fail  as  aforesaid^  \jro\\!iSjwi.>V\^^- 
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ever,  that  the  filing  of  each  contract  or  agreement  by  one  of  the  xiarties  thereto  shall 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  compliance  with  this  requirement. 

Sec.  16.  Copies  of  all  reports,  papers,  and  documents  on  file  in  the  office  of  said 
lioard,  when  duly  certified  by  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  the  boards  shall  be  evi- 
dence in  all  courts  and  ])1aces  equally  and  in  like  manner  as  the  originals. 

Sec.  17.  The  said  board  shall  charge  and  collect  for  certified  copies  of  all  official 
dociinieuts  10  cents  for  each  folio  of  one  hundred  words,  and  shall  pay  all  such  fees 
collected  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  quarterly  to  the  credit  of  the  general 
fund,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  thereof. 

Skc.  Id.  The  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States  in  their  respective  districts 
shall  at  the  request  of  said  commissioD  act  for  and  represent  it  in  all  suits  and  pro- 
ceedings before  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  19.  All  charges  by  common  carriers  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  reasonable.  No  such  carrier  shall  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  pref- 
errnce  or  advantage  to  any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  locality, 
or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  in  any  respect  whatsoever;  nor  shall  any  such 
carrier  subject  any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  locality,  or  any 
particular  description  of  traffic  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvan- 
tage in  any  respect  whatsoever;  and  every  such  common  carrier  having  or  operating 
a  part  of  a  continuous  line  of  communication,  or  which  has  the  terminus  or  station 
of  the  one  at  or  near  the  terminus  or  station  of  the  other,  shall  afford  all  due  and 
reasonable  facilities  for  receiving  and  forwarding  all  the  traffic  arriving  by  one  of 
buch  common  carriers  by  the  other  without  any  unreasonable  delay,  and  without  any 
such  preference  or  advantage  or  prejudice  or  disadvantage  as  aforesaid,  and  so  that 
no  obstruction  may  be  ofiered  to  the  public  desirous  of  using  such  common  carrier  as 
aforesaid  as  a  continuous  line  of  communication,  and  so  that  all  reasonable  accom- 
modation may  by  means  of  such  carrier  be  at  all  times  afforded  to  the  public.  No 
break,  stoppage,  or  interruption,  nor  any  contract,  agreement,  or  understanding  shall 
be  made  to  prevent  the  carriage  of  any  property  from  bein^c  and  being  cotisidered  as 
one  continuous  carriage,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the 
place  of  destination,  unless  such  stoppage,  interruption,  9bntract,  agreement,  or 
understanding  was  made  in  good  faith  for  some  practical  and  necessary  purpose, 
without  any  intent  to  avoid  or  interrupt  such  continuous  carriage  or  to  evade  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  20.  Each  common  carrier  covered  bv  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  by  sched- 
ules to  be  adopted  and  kept  posted  as  hereinafter  statod,  prescribe — 

First.  The  different  kinds  and  classes  of  property  to  be  cai'ried. 

Second.  The  different  places  between  which  such  propert}*^  shall  be  carried. 

Third.  The  rates  of  freight  and  charges  for  all  services  connected  with  the  receiv- 
ing, transporting,  delivering,  loading,  unloading,  storing,  and  handling  of  the  same. 

Fourth.  The  conditions,  rules,  and  regulations  with  respect  lo  the  receiving,  trans- 
porting, <k'livering,  loading,  unloading,  storing,  and  handling  of  the  same,  provided 
that  any  stich  condition,  rule,  or  regulation  shall  cease  to  be  valid,  or  further  permit- 
ted, whether  assented  to  by  the  shipper  or  not,  if  upon  complaint  to  said  commission 
the  same  nhnU  be  found  by  the  commission,  and  ad^judged  by  the  court,  to  be  nnjust 
and  unreasonable. 

Copies  of  such  schedules  sliall  be  printed  in  large,  plain  type,  not  smaller  than  or- 
dinary pica,  and  shall  be  kept  plainly  posted  for  public  inspection  in  at  least  two 
places  accessible  to  the  public  in  every  depot,  or  freight  office,  or  vessel,  w^hero 
freights  are  received  and  delivered ;  and  no  such  schedule  shall  be  changed  in  any 
particular  except  by  the  substitution  of  another  schedule  containing  the  specifica- 
tions above  required,  which  substitute<l  schedule  shall  plainly  state  the  time  when  it 
shall  go  into  effect,  and  copies  of  which,  printed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  posted,  as 
above  provided,  at  least  five  days  befoie  the  same  shall  go  into  effect;  and  each 
schedule  shall  remain  in  force  until  another  schedule  shall,  as  aforesaid,  be  substi- 
tuted. A  copy  of  each  of  said  schedules  shall,  as  soon  as  posted  as  aforesaid,  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  said  board.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  common  carrier,. 
after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  charge  or  receive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  means  of  rebates,  drawbacks,  or  otherwise,  more  or  less 
cnnipensation  for  the  carriage,  receiving,  delivering,  loading,  unloading,  handling,  or 
storing  of  any  property  than  shall  be  specified  in  such  schedule  as  may  at  the  time  b^ 
in  force,  except  that  special  contracts  for  such  services  may  be  made  at  lower  rates 
than  stated  in  such  schedules,  provided  that  the  terms  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  to  whom  given,  or  when  given  to  all  shippers,  or  to  a  class  of  shippers  at  a 
Hhip])ing  ]>oiut,  the  name  of  such  place  or  class,  are  plainly  posted  as  aforesaid  as  a 
part  of  said  schedules,  at  the  place  of  shipment,  before  said  service  or  any  part  thereof 
is  rendered  ;  and  further  provided  that  any  such  special  contracts  shall  cease  to  be 
lawful  or  further  permitted,  if  upon  complaint  to  paid  comraispion  the  same  shall  be 
found  by  the  commission  and  adjudged  by  the  coui*t  to  violate  the  provisions  of  section 
19  of  this  act.    Any  such  common  carrier  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  (1,000  and  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  for  each  day  that  snch  violation  shall  continue. 

Sec.  21.  That  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  complaining  of  anything 
done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  any  common  carrier  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this 
act  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  thereof,  may  apply  to  said  board  by  petition  in 
writing,  which  shall  briefly  state  the  facts.  If  the  petition  is  signed  by  any  board  of 
trade  or  commercial  body,  or,  when  signed  by  an  individoal^  if  it  uears  the  certificate 
of  any  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  or  any  district  or  county  att*omey  or 
officer  corresponding  thereto  of  any  State  or  Territory,  that  he  has  examined  the 
facts,  and  in  his  opinion  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  the  board  is  hereby  reouired 
to  entertain  and  investigate  the  same.  In  ail  other  cases  the  lioard  shall  aecide 
whether  or  not  the  petition  ought  to  be  proceeded  with.  Before  proceeding  ppon  any 
such  investigation,  when  founded  upon  a  petition,  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  served 
upon  the  party  or  parties  complained  of,  and  an  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  answer 
the  same  in  writing.  Thereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission,  if  it  shall 
think  fit,  to  conduct  such  investigations  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons  and 
means,  as  it  shall  think  proper,  into  all  such  matters  of  fact  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  commission  to  form  a  Just  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  matter  of 
such  petition.'  The  commission  may  establish  g^eneral  orders  for  the  conduct  of  its 
proceedings,  which  shall  secure  to  all  persons  interested  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  bo  heard.  If  in  any  case  in  which  an  investigation  shall  be  made  by 
said  commission  it  shall  bo  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission, 
cither  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  other  evidence  adduced  before  it,  or  by  the 
report  of  any  person  to  whom  the  commission  may  have  referred  the  inquiry  or  any 
part  thereof,  that  anything  has  been  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  by  any  such  common  carrier,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mission to  make  its  report  in  writing  in  respect  thereto,  which  report  shall  include 
the  findings  of  fact  upon  which  the  conclusions  of  the  commission  are  based,  and 
which  findings  so  made  shall  thereafter  be  deemed  prima  faoie  evidence  as  to  each 
and  every  iact  found  in  all  courts  and  places.  Within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  days,  afte^such  report  is  made  by  said  commission  it  shall  cause  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  served  upon  or  delivered  to  the  said  common  carrier  so  found  to  have 
violated  the  provisions  of  this  act,  together  with  a  notice  to  said  common  carrier 
forthwith  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation. 

Sec.  22.  Unless  said  common  carrier  shall  within  twenty  days  after  service  upon 
it  of  said  report  and  notice,  or  within  snch  other  time  as  said  commission  shall  fix  in 
said  notice,  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
attorney  or  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the  violation  occurred,  to  apply 
by  petition,  in  the  name  of  the  complainant  before  said  board,  or  of  the  party  ag- 
grieved,, to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  such  district,  for,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  court  to  grant,  an  order  for  such  common  carrier  to  show  cause  why 
it  bhould  not  be  enjoined  and  restrained  against  the  continuance  of  such  violation, 
and  for  snch  other  order  and  relief  in  the  premises  as  may  be  Just  and  proper.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  any  such  order  or  aecree,  final  or  otherwise,  sucn  court  shall 
be  always  open,  and  the  day  on  which  any  such  order  or  decree  is  made  shall  be  a 
special  term  of  such  court.  Upon  the  service  and  return  of  such  order  to  show  cause, 
and  notice  to  such  parties  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  said  court  shall  proceed  as 
speedily  and  summarily  as  possible  to  hear  and  determine  the  matters  in  controversy ; 
and  whenever  said  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  common*  carrier  has  <lone  as 
aforesaid,  or  is  doing  any  act  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  in  said  report 
set  forth,  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  said  court  forthwith  to  issue  a  writ  of  injunction 
requiring  such  common  carrier  to  desist  and  cease  from  snch  violation  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act.  Snch  court  may  enforce  obedience  to  any  snch  injunction,  order,  or 
decree  by  any  such  common  carrier,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  employ^  thereof,  by  fine, 
proceedings  for  contempt,  and  all  other  means  within  its  lawful  Jurisdiction,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  equity.  Any  person  interested  to  restrain  such  violation  may  be  allowed 
to  appear  and  be  heard  in  person  or  by  counsel;  and  upon  proof  before  said  court 
that  any  district  attorney  has  failed  in  any  such  case  as  aforesaid  to  apply  for  such 
order  to  show  cause,  the  court  may  permit  such  application  to  be  made  and  prosecuted 
by  or  in  behalf  of  any  person  so  interested.  Such  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  award 
or  deny  costs  to  any  party  to  such  proceeding.  In  any  case  where  the  c^urt  shall 
adju<lge  that  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  snch  common  carrier 
has  been  willfully  continued  after  the  iexpiration  of  said  twenty  days,  or  aft.er  the 
expiration  of  the  time  fixed  as  aforesaid  by  said  board,  the  court  may  award  to  any 
party  injured  such  a  gross  sum,  by  way  of  costs,  as  will  reimburse  all  his  costs, 
charges,  ex iienses,  counsel  fees,  and  disbursements  to  be  paid  by  snch  carrier,  and 
nhall  also  imposes  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  not  exceeding  SlOO  per  day  for 
each  da.Y  that  such  viol<iticm  shall  contiufie  after  the  expiration  of  the  timn  afore- 
said. 

^Ec,  23.  The  term  "common  carrier/' as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and 
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taken  to  mean  any  corporation,  association,  company,  individual,  receiver,  trustcci, 
or  partnership,  owning,  operating,  or  nsing  any  railroad  or  railroads,  vessel  or  ves- 
Hels,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  engaged  in  the  bnsiness  of  transporting,  or  of  agreeing 
to  transport,  or  to  lurnish  transportation  for,  freight  or  property  of  any  description 
by  railroad  or  by  wat«r,  or  partly  by  one  and  the  other,  from  one  State  into  or 
through  another  State  or  Territory  or  from  any  Territory  into  or  through  any  Stato 
or  other  Territory,  or  engaged  in  the  transportation  of,  or  agreeing  to  transport  or  to 
famish  transportation  for,  (iomi^erce  among  the  several  States. 

Sec.  24.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  storage,  handling,  or  transportation 
of  freight  or  property  wholly  within  one  State  or  Territory  and  not  destined  for  con- 
tinuous carriage  beyond  snch  State  or  Territory,  or  to  the  storage,  handling,  or  trans- 
portation of  freight  or  propert-y  free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  United  Statea,  or 
municipal  governments,  or  for  charitable  purposes,  or  t^  or  from  fairs  and  expositions 
for  exhibition  thereat,  nor  to  prevent  the  giving  of  special  rates  and  facilities  to 
manufacturers ;  provided,  however,  that  no  such  common  carrier  shall  make  or  give 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  any  particnlar  manafactnrer 
as  against  his  competitors  or  other  manufacturers,  nor  subject  any  such  manufacturer 
TO  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvant-age  in  any  respect  whatsoever 
as  against  his  said  competitors  or  other  manufacturers;  and  further  provided,  that 
snch  rates,  so  gi^:en,  are  posted  as  hereinbefore  required. 

:Sec.  2r>.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  to  any  extent  or  in  any  degree  impair 
or  affect  the  legal  liability  of  any  carrier  for  the  consequences  of  its  acts,  or  of  the 
neglect  or  mismanagement  of  any  of  its  agents  or  servants. 


THE  MICHIGAN  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

Stat&fnent  by  William  McPherson^jr,,  the  Commia^umer  of  Railroads^  and 
Wyllyft  C,  Ransoni,  Deputy  Comniisftionety  State  of  Michigan, 

The  relations  of  Michigan  to  the  general  8y8tenis  of  inland  transpor- 
tation are  exceptional  to  those  of  most  of  the  States.  Nearly  encir- 
rled  by  the  great  American  lakes,  we  have  a  water  front  of  1,620  miles. 
At  freqnent  intervals  along  snch  front  safe  and  capacions  harbors  aflbrd 
facilities  for  the  entrance  of  vessels,  by  means  of  which  our  varied  com- 
n)o<lities  and  products  are  shipped,  via  lake,  canal,  and  sea,  to  the  prin- 
<;ipal  uiarkets  of  the  world.  Such  medium  of  transportation,  it  hardly 
need  be  said,  affords  the  lowest  tariff  of  rates  to  shippers,  and  during 
the  season  of  navigation  virtually  e^j^tablishes  the  figures  at  which  our 
freights  are  carried  to  tide  water  points. 

Su))ple!nenting  the  facilities  for  water  transportation  which  the  State 
enjoys,  it  had  within  its  limits  on  the  1st  day  of  January  last  6,142 
miles  of  railroad,  reaching  into  every  county  of  the  lower  peninsula 
Nave  eight,  and  of  the  upper  peninsula  save  two,  and  an  average  of 
1  mile  of  track  for  each  11,16  square  miles  of  its  territorial  area.  The 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of  this 
Dr^partment  for  the  current  year,  will  best  exhibit  the  gradual  develop- 
i:<'nl  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  State  to  its  present  proportions: 

7".//#/('  shonino  progreas  of  railroad  consirucAion  in  Michigan  from  18IW  to  1884,  incluiwt. 


"\'our. 


IS  u 
]K»7 


J»49 


Miles. 


71 
104 
147 
147 
186 
220 
233 
279 
279 
326 
353 


Mjltis.  !  Year. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
185H 
1854 
1855 
J  850 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 


380 
421 
425 
425 
425 
462 
530 
579 
703 
770 
770 
777 


18615 
1863 
18<t4 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
18(59 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


812  il  1875 


891  !l  1876. 

»31  il  1877. 

943      1878. 
1,006  II  1879. 
1, 124  >i  1880 
1.362    '  1881. 


1.739 
2,298 

3,252 


1882 

1883. 

1884. 


11,313 
3.347 
8.410 
3,465 
3,564 
3,657 
3,823 
4. 252 
4,009 
4.966 
5^142 
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The  original  plan  of  internal  iinprovments  for  Michigan  was  formu- 
lated by  the  first  administration  of  the  State,  which  began  the  work  of 
constructing  three  separate  lines  of  railroad  across  the  lower  peninsula, 
from  Detroit,  Monroe,  and  Port  Huron,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State,  to  points  on  Lake  Michigan,  resi>ectively.  It  was  designed  that 
these  works,  when  completed,  should  be  controlled  and  operated  by  the 
State.  But  after  nearly  ten  years  of  adverse  experience,  the  contem- 
plated lines  being  only  partially  completed,  and  that  in  an  indifferent 
manner,  and  available  resources  for  their  further  extension  having  been 
practically  exhausted,  the  roads  were  sold  to  companies  chartered  for 
the  purpose  of  imrchasing  and  completing  them;  and  the  constitution 
adopted  in  1850  inhibited  the  State  from  future  connection  with  the 
building  of  railroads  or  other  schemes  of  internal  improvement. 

The  roads  planned  by  the  State  were  long  since  completed.  A  fourth, 
reaching  across  the  State,  between  Saginaw  and  points  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan at  Ludington  and  Manistee,  with  an  "L^  extending  southwardly 
to  Toledo,  is  in  operation,  and  two  other  lines  from  the  Straits  of  Macki- 
nac, traversing  the  easterly  and  westerly  watersheds  of  the  lower  pe- 
ninsula, respectively,  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  State,  complete  the 
system  of  "trunk  lines,"  and  these,  supplemented  by  local  roads  inter- 
secting the  former  at  prominent  points,  afford  facilities  for  traflScby  rail 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. '  These  properties  are  included  in 
large  proportion  by  four  systems,  each  with  a  separate  management. 

First :  The  Michigan  Central,  having  it«  eastern  connections  at  De- 
troit with  the  Canada  Southern,  one  of  its  leased  lines,  and  at  Toledo 
with  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  systems  converging 
at  that  point,  its  western  terminus  being  at  Chicago.  On  the  1st  day 
of  January  last  the  system  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
1 ,024.34  miles  of  traek. 

Second  :  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  system,  its  termi- 
nals at  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  having  in  Michigan  on  the  first  of  the 
current  year  513.56  miles  of  track  in  operation. 

Shese  two  systems,  it  is  understood,  are  controlled  by  the  same  inter- 
est, and,  although  generally  regarded  as  competitive  lines,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  those  most  familiar  with  the  relations  between  the  two  that 
neither  would  insist  upon  the  traffic  rates  to  the  damage  of  the  other. 

Third :  The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Ilailroad,  having  on  the  1st 
of 'January  last  380.76  miles  of  track  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and 
in  reality  forming  a  part  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  system,  with  its 
easterfl  connection  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Fourth :  The  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  system,  having  under  its  con- 
trol and  in  operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  577.96  miles  of 
road  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  with  outlets  at  Detroit  and  Port  Huron 
over  its  Great  Western  division  to  eastern  connections  at  Susi)ension 
Bridge,  and  its  main  line  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  its  ex- 
treme eastern  terminal,  at  Portland,  Maine. 

The  foregoing  systems  are  all  limited  in  their  operations  to  the  lower 
peninsula.  The  upper  peninsula  finds  the' principal  outlet  for  its  im- 
mense nnneral  product  over  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern system,  of  which  there  are  308.49  miles  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Such,  briefly  recited,  is  the  situation  of  our  railroad  properties  in 
their  organized  capacity  for  doing  the  inland  transportation  business 
of  the  State.  It  is  possible  that  the  detail  is  somewhat  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  the  inquiry  for  which  your  Committee  was  appointed.     But 
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as  it  is  probably  true  that  little  dissatisfaction  exists  among  the  people 
of  Michigan  over  the  present  status  of  the  transportation  question  so 
far  as  their  interests  are  affected  by  the  same,  and  also  true  that  the 
average  freight  rate  prevailing  in  the  State,  with  a  single  exception,  is 
the  lowest  of  any  in  the  Union,  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  for  your  Com- 
mittee to  have  before  it  such  outline  of  our  railroad  system  as  will  ena- 
ble it  to  more  clearly  determine  what,  if  any,  peculiar  circumstances  of 
situation  or  relation  to  connecting  lines  in  other  States  have  contrib- 
uted to  bring  about  the  satisfactory  results  indicated  above,  and  also  to 
institute  comparisons  with  the  systems  and  workings  of  other  States, 
where  complaints  of  discrimination  and  extortion  exist. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

First,  it  may  be  said  that  the  legislatures  of  this  State  have  manifested 
but  little  disposition  to  exercise  control  over  the  traffic  operations  of 
our  railroads :  in  fact,  practically  they  have  been  left  to  regulate  their 
own  rates  of  transportation  as  circumstances  and  volume  of  business 
seem  to  warrant.  The  first  general  railroad  law  of  the  State  was  not 
passed  until  1855,  there  being  at  that  time  only  462  miles  of  track  within 
our  limits,  all  of  which  had  be^n  constructed  under  special  charters, 
the  traffic  rates  which  the  companies  might  charge  being  limited  by 
the  provisions  of  such  charters.  In  such  general  law,  among  other 
rights  and  franchises  granted  to  companies  organizing  under  its  pro- 
visions, was  ^'that  of  regulating  the  time  and  manner  in  which  pas- 
sengers and  property  shall  be  transported,  and  the  tolls  and  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  therefor;  but  such  compensation  for  any  passenger  and 
his  ordinary  baggage  shall  not  exceed  three  cents  a  mile,  unless  by 
special  act  of  legislature,  and  subject  to  alteration  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided." 

The  provision  for  alteration  of  rates  above  referred  to  was  as  follows: 

The  legislature  may,  when  any  railroad  organized  under  the  act  is  opened  for 
busliieBs,  from  time  to  time  alter  or  reduce  the  toll,  fare,  freight,  or  other  profits  upon 
such  road ;  but  the  same  shall  not  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation  be  so  re- 
duced as  to  produce  less  than  15  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  paid  in,  nor  un- 
less on  examination  of  the  amounts  received  and  expended,  to  be  made  by  the  auditor- 
general,  he  shall  ascertain  that  the  net  income  of  the  company  from  all  sources 
divided  by  the  company  for  the  year  then  last  past  shall  have  exceeded  an  annual 
income  of  15  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  corporation  actually  pain  in. 

Certainly  a  liberal  provision,  and  one  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
investment  of  capital  in  railroad  enterprises  within  the  State. 

The  act  of  1855  remained  in  force  without  material  amendments  until 
1871,  when  the  legislature  made  a  general  revision  of  its  pro\i8ion8. 
The  track  mileage  of  the  State  had  increased  during  the  period  of  four- 
teen years  from  4G2  miles  to  2298,  and  many  newly  projected  lines  were 
in  process  of  construction.  By  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1871  com- 
l)auies  were  permitted  to  charge  passenger  rates  as  follows :  On  rail- 
roads not  exceeding  30  miles  in  length,  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  5 
miles,  25  cents ;  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  30  miles,  3 J  cents  per 
mile.  For  the  trausi)ortation  of  property  the  same  rate  authorized  by 
the  charter  of  the  Michigan  Central  could  be  charged.  It  was  further 
provided  that  all  companies  should  transport  without  delay,  and  in  due 
order  of  time,  without  discrimination  except  as  to  classification,  all 
freight  offered  for  transportation  and  at  uniform  rates  per  mile  j  pro- 
vided tiiat  they  should  be  allowed  to  charge  and  collect,  in  addition  to 
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such  uuiform  rates  per  mile,  for  a  distance  of  not  more  than  50  miles  100 
per  cent.,  for  a  distaoce  uot  exceeding  25  miles  50  per  cent.,  and  for  a 
distance  not  exceeding  50  miles  25  per  cent.  The  restrictions  prohibit- 
ing tbe  legislature  from  reducing  tolls  until  the  annual  earnings  ex- 
ceeded 15  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid 
in  were  continued  in  force. 

In  1870  the  following,  to  stand  as  a  new  article  of  the  State  consti- 
tution, was  ratified  by  the  people: 

The  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rates  of  cbarges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  on  the  differ- 
ent railroads  in  this  State,  and  shall  prohibit  running  contracts  between  such  rail- 
road companies  whereby  discrimination  is  made  in  favor  of  either  of  such  companies 
as  against  other  companies  owning  connecting  or  intersecting  lines  of  railroad. 

The  intent  of  this  last  clause  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  doubtless 
the  purpose  was  to  compel  all  roads  ibrming  parts  of  through  lines,  or 
in  case  of  shipments  from  one  road  to  another,  to  accept  each  their 
proportion  of  the  through  rate  according  to  the  uniform  charge  per 
mile  a«  should  be  authorized  by  the  law. 

The  law  of  1871  was  repealed  by  the  legislature  of  1873,  and  its  pro- 
visions radically  changed  in  many  particulars.  The  rates  of  passenger 
fares  remained  practically  unaltered — 3  cents  per  mile,  except  in  cer- 
tain unimportant  cases  otherwise  provided  for,  and  of  no  general  im- 
portance. With  regard  to  freight  rates,  all  provisions  of  the  old  law 
were  repealed,  and  a  general  provision  adopted  instead,  authorizing  the 
•  companies  to  charge  and  collect  tolls,  subject  to  the  following  proviso, 
which  was  intended  to  enlbrce  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  above 
quoted : 

Provided^  That  in  transporting  freight  by  the  car,  loaded  by  the  shipper  and  un- 
loaded by  the  consignee,  no  railroad  company  shall  charge  for  transporting  each  of 
such  cars  more  than  eight  dollars  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  ten  miles,  nor  more 
tban  fifty  cents  per  mile  for  the  second  ten  miles,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  cents 
per  mile'for  the  third  ten  miles;  and  for  distances  exceeding  thirty  miles  in  no  case 
shall  the  charge  between  any  two  points  on  the  said  railroad  exceed  the  minimum 
charge  on  the  entire  line.  This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  nor 
to  any  company  operating  less  than  fifteen  miles  of  railroad. 

The  provision  authorizing  a  reduction  of  rates  when  the  earnings 
should  exceed  15  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  stock  was  not  re-enacted, 
and  the  authority  of  our  railroad  corporations  to  fix  their  own  freight 
rates,  except  as  limited  by  foregoing  proviso,  is  unrestricted.  The  leg- 
islature of  1879  added  a  new  section  to  the  law  of  1873,  forbidding  dis- 
criminations, which,  as  slightly  amended  by  legislation  in  1883,  reads 
as  follows,  and  comprises  all  the  legal  enactments  now  in  force  in  this 
State  with  regard  to  the  subject  : 

All  railroad  corporations  shall  grant  equal  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
»<»ngors  and  freight  to  all  persons,  companies,  or  corporations,  without  discrimination 
in  favor  of  any  individuals,  companieH,  or  corporations,  and   shall,  at  all  points  of 
connection  or  intersection  with  the  roads  of  other  cor j)orat ions,  unite  with  such  cor-' 
IK>rations  in  establishing  aud  maintaining  suitable  platforms  and  station  houses  for 
the  ccmveiiience  of  passengers  desiring  to  transfer  from  one  road  to  the  other,  and  for 
the  transfer  of  baggage  or  freight,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  desired  by  either  cor- 
poration or  ordered  by  the  commissioner  of  raili*oads;  the  expense  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  such  station  house  and  platform  shall  be  paid  equally  by  such  cor- 
porations.    Such    corporations  cimue<;iing  or  intersecting  as  aforesaid   shall   also, 
w^henever  desired  by  either  of  them  or  ordend  by  the  commissioner  of  railroads,  so 
unite  an<l  ronnert  the  trucks  of  said  several  coqiorations  as  to  permit  the  transfer 
from  tbe  track  of  one  curporatnui  to  the  other  of  loaded  or  unloaded  cars,  designated 
[designed]  for  transportation  upon  both  roads.     No  railroad  coqioration  shall  in  any 
manner  discriminate  in  its  rates  of  freight  tariff  in  favor  of  any  individual,  company 
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or  corporation  doiu*;  business  over  its  line  [of]  road,  and  shall  grant  the  same  rightci 
and  privileges  to  all  shippers,  subject  to  the  same  rates  and  classification,  without  re- 
bat<^  or  any  other  special  privilege  or  rate  not  extended  to  all  other  shippers  in  the 
same  class  who  ship  a  like  quantity  or  quantities.  Any  railroad  corporation  n^fus- 
ing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Simple  and  comprehensive  in  its  reqairements,  it  seems  to  have  ac- 
complished the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  since  its  enactment 
not  more  than  five  complaints  have  reached  the  commissioner  of  a  vio- 
lation of  its  provisions.  At  the  last  session  of  our  legislature  (1885)  a- 
bill  for  a  law  similar  in  its  provisions  and  penalties  to  that  now  in  force 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  prevention  of  extortions  and  discrimina- 
tions was  introduced  and  exhaustivelj'^  considered,  but  after  having 
]mssed  the  Senate  and  gone  to  the  lower  house  for  its  action  was  re- 
called by  the  former  and  tabled,  where  it  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

The  legislature  of  1873  also  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissioner  of  railroads,  and  defining  his  powers.  The 
latter  are  mostly  supervisory  in  their  character,  looking  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  police  regulations,  the  inspection  of  railroad  properties,  the 
computation  of  the  specific  taxes  ui)on  gross  earnings  required  by  our 
laws,  and  the  exaction  of  annual  rei)orts  from  the  companies,  so  that 
the  commissioner  in  turn  shall  be  able  to  report  to  the  governor  each 
year  the  condition  of  the  property  and  affairs  of  each  railroad  corpora- 
tion doing  business  in  the  State.  He  has  no  authority  to  revise  or  in  any 
manner  whatever  to  interfere  with  traffic  rates,  his  onlv  dutv  in  that 
connection  being  covered  by  the  following  provision  of  the  act  creating 
his  office : 

Said  commissioner  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  (»f  January  in  each  year,  and 
oftener  if  required,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  of  iiis  doings  for  the  preceding  year, 
or  for  the  time  intervening  since  his  last  report,  containing  such  faots,  statements,  and 
explanations  as  will  disclose  tbe  actual  workings  of  the  8\8tem  of  railroad  trans^wr- 
tion  of  freight  and  passengers,  and  it+*  hearings  upon  the  business  prosperity,  jK^isonal 
ironvenience,  and  safety  of  the  people  of  the  State,  with  such  nuggestions  in  relation 
thereto  as  to  him  may  seem  appropriate,  and  particularly  whether  a  classification  of 
freights  can  he  made,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner;  also  whether  any  railroad  corpora- 
tions make  any  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  freights  between  points  intersected 
by  competing  lines  and  points  not  so  intersected,  ami  what  change  should  be  made 
in  the  law  to  promote  the  interests  of  railroads  and  the  ])ublic.  He  shall  also,  at  Kuch 
times  as  the  governor  shall  direct,  or  at  any  other  time  he,  (the  sai^  conuuissioner) 
Hhall  deem  advisable,  examine  any  particularsubjeet  connected  with  the  condition  and 
management  of  railroads,  and  report  to  the  governor,  in  writing,  his  opinion  and 
doings  thereon  and  his  reasons  tlierefor  ;  all  of  which  reports  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Legislature  at  it«  next  regular  or  special  session  thereafter. 

From  the  foregoing  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  railroad 
control  in  this  State,  made  at  your  suggestion,  and  witli  as  much  con 
ciseness  as  an  appreciable  statement  will  allow,  you  will  ])erceive  that 
our  legislation  has  been  of  a  conservative  character,  and  seemingly 
based  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity  of  interests  between  the  people 
and  the  coq)orations,  with  the  conviction  that  enactnients  oppressive 
to  the  latter  would  surely  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  former. 

What  the  results  flowing  from  the  policy  adopted  in  Michigan  have 
])roved  you  will  be  best  able  to  judge  from  the  following  tables  of  traf- 
fic operations  of  companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  compiled  from 
the  records  of  this  department  for  ten  years  commencing  with  1874, 
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PASSKNGEB  TKAFFIC. 


Year. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
)878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Miles  oper- 
ated. 


5, 278.  36 

5,311.77 

6, 387.  25 

5, 436.  28 

e,  039.  53 

6, 166  71 

6, 427  34 

11, 528. 79 

12.  513. 23 

14, 043. 01 


Total  earninf^B. 


$12, 537, 
11,590, 
11.26:1. 
10,  25r,, 
10,447, 
10,072. 
13,336, 
18, 473, 
22, 701, 
24, 179, 


230  74 
894  00 
942  94 
365  36 
268  38 
289  24 
478  25 
153  71 
294  24 
325  30 


Total  ntimbei 

of  pa.s8CDp:er8 

carried. 


10.207.416 
10.  716.  227 
10,J38,718 
0,  9M,  848 
10,615,504 
11,055,617 
13,  597.  200 
18,914.933 
24,158.093 
25, 312, 275 


Total  immber  of 
paMReDgers  car- 
ried one  mile. 


420, 077, 
421, 272, 
473.  007. 
404,  8G8. 
414,  668, 
447, 402, 
561,982. 
824, 103, 
967, 401, 
1, 025, 680, 


000 
314 
640 
076 
252 
532 
824 
330 
776 
909 


Average 

rate  per 

•mile. 


Cknta. 
2.60 
2.49 
2.38 
2.54 
2.52 
2.45 
2.69 
2.38 
2.72 
2.72 


FKEIGHT  TRAFFIC. 


Year. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Miles  oper- 
ated. 


5. 27&  36 
5,311.77 
5, 387. 25 
5, 436. 28 
6, 039.  53 
6, 166.  VI 
6.427.34 

11,  .528. 79 

12,  513. 25 
14. 043. 01 


Total  eamiDgs. 


$31,071, 
27,  3:.3. 
26, 945, 
27.  226. 
30,121, 
33, 08U. 
41,  234. 
53,  2:{9, 
56. 198. 
62,044, 


591  01 
727  33 
752  20 
230  30 
618  70 
034  9.'» 
027  64 
707  02 
612  14 
908  27 


Total  tons 
carried. 


14, 260. 052 
14.651.137 
16.  474  721 
16.489,211 
]0,9S0.642 
24,  248.  899 
26.  830. 550 
37,  779,  555 
39, 400, 806 
37,104,324 


Total  tons  csr- 
ried  one  mile. 


1,963. 
1,954, 
2, 323, 
2, 292, 
2,858, 
3,598, 
4. 789, 
5,  753. 
5, 781, 
fi.235, 


5(>6,467 
OOJ,  452 
961,690 
655,424 
931,229 
076. 485 
4-20,  773 
0L9,  737 
580, 167 
081,222 


Rate  prr 

ton  per 

mile. 


Cents. 
1.37 
1.20 
.982 
1.032 
1.053 
.920 
.864 
1.13 
.078 
.  999 


THE  REGULATION  OF  WATER  ROUTES. 

Referring  to  your  suggestiou  as  to  whether  any  law  of  Congress  for 
the  regulation  of  inter-State  traflBc  by  rail  should  apply  to  the  water 
routes  as  well,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  should  not.  In 
the'  fact  that  for  at  least  six  months  of  each  year  the  rates  by  water 
will  give  to  the  entire  Northwest  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  cheap^ 
est  and  for  freight  in  bulk  the  best  transportation,  we  must  recognize 
the  most  effective  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  whole  traffic  ques- 
tion in  the  territory  adjacent  to  our  inland  waters.  Restriction  by  law 
upon  the  absolute  freedom  of  commerce  upon  those  waters  would  prove 
hardly  less  disastrous  to  the  great  business  interests  of  this  country 
than  would  similar  obstructions  enforced  (were  it  possible)  upon  the 
high  seas  to  the  maritime  trade  of  the  world. 

THE   GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 


With  regard  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  which,  as  yon 
observe,  begins  and  ends  in  the  United  States  but  is  mainly  in  the 
Dominion,  from  considerable  familiarity  with  the  conditions  attending 
the  operation  of  that  road  we  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  elements 
of  advantage  in  its  situation  that  demand  adverse  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  American  lines.  While  it  is  true  that  the  portion  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  located  outside  our  national  jurisdiction  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  laws  that  we  may  enact  for  the  rejiulation  of  inter-State  com- 
merce, we  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  such  fact  would  be  relied 
npon  (even  if  available)  by  the  foreign  corporation  as  a  disturbing  ele- 
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merit  in  the  fair  atljustmeut  of  the  through  rates.  It  must  uot  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Grand  Trunk  has  been  constructed  and  equipped  at  a 
larger  cost  i>er  mile  than  almost  any  other  road  of  single  track  in  the 
country.  The  money  for  the  work  has  been  furnished  by  actual  share- 
holders, whose  only  chance  of  securing  a  return  niwn  the  vast  capital 
invested  is  by  maintaining  rates  and  not  depressing  them.  Indeed,  we 
are  unable  to  discover  that  the  Grand  Trunk  management,  if  less  dem- 
onstrative, have  not  in  fact  been  more  conservative  in  its  action  with 
regard  to  traffic  polity  than  some  of  its  neighbors  within  the  States 
who  frequently  are  not  slow  in  charging  the  Canadians  as  the  authors 
of  all  the  eruptions  in  a  traffic  way  that  the  railroad  world  is  heir  to. 

The  physical  disadvantages  attending  the  operation  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  are  apparent.  The  region  which  its  line  traverses  is  character 
ized  by  long,  cold  winters,  and  a  store  track  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 
road,  containing,  it  is  said,  about  a  mile  of  snow  plows,  speaks  more 
forcibly  than  words  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  keeping  the  road  open 
for  winter  traffic.  To  this  last  disadvantage  add  the  fact  that  the  largest 
per  cent,  of  its  through  business  must  be  derived  from  a  people  disposed 
from  habit  and  tradition  to  patronize  their  own  institutions  rather  than 
those  of  foreign  neighbors,  and  we  must  conclude  that  the  Grand  Trunk, 
if  left  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our  own  roads,  will  not  prove  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  desirable  rates  for  our  inter-State  commerce. 

DISCRIMINATION  AND   EXTORTION. 

« 

Referring  to  the  subjects  of  inquiry  suggested  in  the  circular  from 
your  committee  under  date  of  April  6,  ultimo,  this  Commission,  without 
expecting  to  add  much  to  the  weight  of  opinion  already  elicited  from 
the  prominent  representatives  of  railroad  and  other  commercial  inter- 
ests, who  have  responded  to  your  call  for  information,  will  briefly  allude 
to  some  of  the  more  important  questions  presented. 

First.   The  best  method  of  preventing  the  practice  of  extortion  and  nnjuRt  dis- 
criininutions  by  corporations  engaged  in  mter-State  commerce. 

Prom  a  somewhat  critical  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  traffic 
operations  of  railroad  companies  that  reach  this  office  from  other  States, 
as  well  as  from  observation  in  our  own,  we  confess  that  we  see  but  little 
evidence  to  establish  the  fact  that  such  practices  prevail  to  an  appreci- 
able extent.  It  is  probably  true  that  large  amounts  of  freight  are  moved 
for  much  less  than  the  service  is  justly  worth  or  can  be  afforded.  It  is 
also  true  perhaps  that  much  other  freight  of  similar  character  has  under 
different  conditions  been  charged  a  higher  rate  over  the  same  roads, 
but  we  are  impressed  -with  the  conviction  that  for  several  years  past 
the  instances  of  excessive  or  unjust  rates  realized  by  railroad  compa- 
nies are  exceedingly  rare.  Indeed,  general  complaint  seems  to  be  not 
so  much  of  discrimination  between  shippers  as  between  localities  dif- 
ferently situated  as  regards  the  presence  of  competitive  roads.  Unques- 
tionably there  is  some  ground  for  complaint  m  the  latter  particular, 
but  not  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  most  parts  of  the  country 
parallel  roads  run  so  closely  to  each  other  through  contiguous  territory 
that  stations  upon  each  are  competitive  with  the  other,  and  traffic  rates 
are  affected  by  such  circumstances  almost  as  sensibly  as  though  such 
points  were  situate  at  the  intersections  of  competing  lines.  To  a  farmer 
with  a  load  of  produce  on  his  wagon  the  difference  of  a  few  miles  in- 
creased haul  does  not  weigh  much  as  against  a  few  cents  better  price, 
and  he  will  make  his  way  to  the  market  most  favorably  situated  in  that 
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regard.    Such  fact  is  well  understood,  and  gives  competing  points  at 
stations  oftentimes  ten  to  twenty  miles  apart  on  parallel  lines. 

Impressed  with  the  correctness  of  such  conclusion,  this  Department  last 
year  selected  upon  the  line  of  eight  of  our  principal  roads  four  stations, 
each  more  nearly  non-competitive  from  location  than  an5'  others  upon  the 
respective  lines.  From  such  companies  we  required,  without  previous 
notice,  statements  of  total  trafSc  of  freight  forwarded  for  the. months  of 
January  and  June  from  the  stations  selected.  The  subjoined  recapitu- 
lation of  results,  cut  from  our  report  for  1884,  conclusively  shows  that 
as  a  rule  the  freight  rate  is  much  more  evenly  sbdjusted  between  stations 
than  is  generally  believed.  Occasionally  a  point  with  small  tonnage 
and  short  haul  pays  a  higher  average  rate  than  its  neighbors  with  heavier 
traffic,  but  it  is  the  result  of  well  established  principles  of  traffic  that  no 
legislation  can  change. 

Recapitulation  showing  total  traffic  of  freight  forwarded  from  four  non-compelitire  sta- 
tions on  each  of  the  railroads  heloto  named  in  the  State  of  Michigan  during  the  months  of 
January  and  June,  1884. 


Name  of  roAcL 


Chicago  and  Grand  Trtmk 

Chicago  and  Went  Michigan 

Detroif ,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee 

Detroit,  Lansing  and  Kortbem 

Hint  and  Pere  Marqnette 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 

Lake  Shoro  and  Michigan  Southern. . . 
Michigan  Central 

Totals 


Tons. 


2,669 
35,955 
5,736 
6,497 
9.434 
11,902 
9.232 
4,643 


86,007 


Tons  car- 
ried one 
mile. 


169,094 

3,719,389 

448,305 

489,861 

946,591 

1, 985, 641 

1.873,354 

519,802 


10,172,037 


Average 
haul.    • 


MUet. 

73.60 

103.33 

78.17 

75.39 

100.34 

166.83 

202.90 

111.95 


118.27 


Earnings. 


$4, 215  82 
42,680  11 

9, 385  82 
10, 966  19 
10.081  34 
29. 849  66 
16, 616  68 

8. 963  03 


138,767  66 


Average 

rate  per  ton 

per  mile. 


Cents. 
2.23 
1.15 
2.09 
2.24 
1.69 
L50 
0.887 
1.72 


L36 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  for  the  stations  included  by  the  figures  was  1.36  cents, 
or  thirty-seven  hundredths  only  in  excess  of  the  average  freight  rate 
for  all  the  stations  in  the  State.  Certainly  not  a  very  ^reat  difference, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  traffic  from  the  stations  named  was 
largely  local. 

The  views  here  presented  with  reference  to  the  first  question  sug- 
gested in  the  circular  apply  to  the  second,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  rates  generally  charged  by  the  railroads  of  the  country 
for  local  as  well  as  through  traffic  are  unreasonable,  and  as  a  rule  un- 
favorable to  the  shippers  rather  than  to  the  cori)orations. 

PUBLICifY  OF   BATES  SHOULD  BE  BEQXJIBED. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by 
law,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  increase,  at  any  rate,  and  generally  in  those 
of  reduction,  changes  should  not  he  made  without  reasonable  notice  to 
the  public.  In  case  of  reduction  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  road 
forming  part  of  a  through  competing  line  will  be  obliged,  in  order  to 
meet  a  cut  rate  by  its  competitor,  to  accept  a  smaller  i)roportion  of  the 
through  rate  and  to  modify  its  own  tariff  accordingly.  As  such  exi- 
gencies are  frequently  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  occurrence,  an  iron- 
clad rule  that  required  previous  notice  of  all  reductions  would  work  a 
hardship,  and  an  exception  to  the  requirement  should  probably  be  con- 
'-eded  under  such  circumstances,  but  immediate  notice  to  the  i)ublic  of 
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such  reduction  to  be  insisted  npon,  immediately  it  is  made.  But  all 
('bangles  of  tarifif  rates  to  be  made  at  a  day  certain  in  the  future  should 
be  given  to  the  public  a  reasonable  time  before  the  same  take  effect. 
Otherwise  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  some  shippers  and  operators  upon 
the  market  in  the  confidence  of  traffic  managers  might  have  greatly 
the  advantage  of  others  who  were  not.  No  better  method  of  securing 
uniformity  and  stability  of  rates  can  be  devised  than  to  have  all  ship- 
pers thoroughly  informed  as  to  curren-t  established  classification  and 
rates,  and  in  position  to  understand  if  the  same  are  dispensed  without 
favor  or  partiality  to  all. 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  RATES. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  maximum  and  raimimum  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  inter-State  commerce  so  far,  experience  in  the 
States  indicates  that  it  is  impracticable  to  do  it,  at  least  upon  a  basis 
that  works  no  injustice  or  hardship  upon  certain  of  the  roads  to  be 
affected  by  the  determination  of  the  rate.  So  many  elements  must 
necessarily  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  justness  of  a  maximum 
rate  that  might  be  fixed  for  a  particular  road  that  it  makes  it  almost 
requisite  that  each  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom  in  that  particular. 
Scarcely  any  two  ar^  alike  situated  in  the  matter  of  fixed  charges,  in 
plant,  in  location,  alignment,  gradients,  and  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating,  and,  most  important  of  all,  in  the  volume  of  traffic  passing 
over  their  tracks — all  important  factors  in  determining  the  question 
of  rates.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operating  will  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  character  of  the 
seasons  and  the  increasing  age  of  the  road  and  its  equipment,  so  that 
the  margin  necessary  for  extraordinary  expenditures  must  all  the  time 
be  remembered  and  provided  for.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  compli- 
cations and  inequalities  would  be  largely  increased  in  cases  of  long 
through  lines  traversing  diversified  regions  of  country,  making  it  still 
more  difficult  to  so  graduate  rates  (hat  each  section  of  the  line  would 
realize  that  warranted  by  its  own  peculiar  situation. 

It  is  probable  that  to  Some  extent  the  difficulty  could  be  surmounted 
by  grouping  roads  of  similar  cose  and  capacity  and  volume  of  traffic 
in  an  arrangement  for  rates;  but  in  view  of  the  obstacles  above  cited  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
maximum  or  minimum  rates  of  transportation  would  prove  of  practical 
utility. 

THE  PROPER  BASIS  OF  RATES. 

In  fixing  tariff's  on  railroad  traffic  the  elements  of  cost  to  be  considered 
are  properly  classified  as  follows : 

1.  The  cost  of  movement  of  trains,  which,  of  course,  covers  simply  the 
service  and  supplies  requisite  therefor.  2.  The  maintenance  of  the 
property.    3.  General  expenses  and  fixed  charges. 

As  a  matter  of  correct  theory  each  class  of  traffic  should  contribute 
a  proportion  to  the  total  cost  for  movement,  maintenance  and  general 
expenses,  and  fixed  charges.  Otherwise  some  classes  will  bear  an  un- 
due share  of  such  cost,  or  a  deficiency  in  revenue  to  expenditures  fol- 
lows. While  the  rule  should  ordinarily  prevail  that  no  business  should 
be  done  for  the  mere  cost  of  movement,  it  would  hardly  do  to  say  that 
sound  policy  would  not  sometimes  warrant  a  departure  from  its  require- 
ments. A  heavy  surplus  product  and  low  market  prices  at  the  com- 
mercial centers  making  it  impossible  to  move  such  surplus  at  a  rate 
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much  beyond  the  mere  cost  of  movement  without  a  serious  loss  to  the 
producers  would  seem  to  instify  a  very  low  special  rate  to  meet  the 
emergency,  rather  than  to  invite  the  stagnation  in  other  business  chan- 
nels that  would  follow  inactivity  in  railroad  transportation.  While  in 
such  case  it  is  true  that  shippers  in  other  classes  of.  traffic  than  that 
favored  with  the  special  rate  would  pay  higher  tolls  in  order  to  keep 
earnings  up  to  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  expenditures,  still  such  in- 
crease would  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  commodities  in  which  they 
dealt,  and  the  burden  of  it  be  divided  among  consumers,  among  whom 
would  doubtless  be  a  considera/ble  portion  of  the  number  to  whom  had 
been  accorded  the  low  rate  in  the  original  instance.  And  in  that  way 
the  traffic  rate  would  be  equalized  among  all. 

REBATES  DEMORALIZINa  AND  UNFAIR. 

The  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  now  generally  practiced  on  our 
American  roads  has  nothing  to  commend  it  to  favor,  and  should  be 
abrogated  as  promptly  as  possible.  It  is  the  medium  through  which 
discrimination  exists  and  regular  rates  are  discarded.  Demoralizing  in 
its  tendencies  and  unfair  in  its  purpose,  the  laws  of  many  of  the  States 
prohibit  by  heavy  penalties  the  practice  of  giving  rebates  to  favored 
shippers;  but  unfortunately  such  laws  have  not  been  as  rigidly  enforced 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  impairment  of  fair  tariff  rates  has  re- 
sulted. Not  only  is  the  system  a  ruinous  one  in  itself,  but  is  also  main- 
tained at  vast  ex|)ense  by  the  railroad  com))anies  that  further  it.  A 
person  not  familiar  with  the  adjustment  of  rebate  and  drawback 
vouchers  between  the  companies  charged  with  proportions  has  little 
idea  of  the  cost  attendant  upon  the  process. 

All  freights  should  be  billed  straight  at  the  figures  at  which  they  are 
actually  to  be  carried  from  point  of  shipment  to  place  of  destination, 
and  if  to  pass  over  more  than  one  road  such  billing  should  be  upon 
coupon  bills  so  devised  as  to  show  the  exact  amount  that  each  company 
is  to  collect  for  its  propoition  of  the  transportation.  All  rebates  as  a 
concession  from  tariff  rates  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  no 
drawbacks,  except  in  case  of  actual  error  in  billing  or  classification, 
should  be  allowed. 

POOLING  CONTRACTS. 

With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  pooling  contracts  between  railroads 
organized,  as  it  is  claimed,  ''for  the  purpose  of  establishing  proper 
tariffs  and  strickly  maintaining  them,"  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion.  If  the  purpose  of  pooling  contracts  is  certainly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  roads,  and  the  observance  of  their  terms  can  only  result  to 
their  benefit,  why  should  there  be  need  of  legislative  interference  for 
the  enforcement  of  good  faith  between  companies  in  such  compjicts 
with  each  other!  While  it  is  true  that  the  courts,  in  the  absence  of 
special  legislation,  would  hesitate  before  enforcing  contracts  of  that 
character  between  the  corporations  as  being  against  public  policy,  inas- 
much as  they  tend  to  create  monopoly,  nevertheless,  why  the  necessity 
of  invoking  the  interference  of  the  courts  at  all  for  the  enforcement  of 
agreements  resulting  only,  it  is  insisted,  in  the  best  interest  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  I  If  it  really  is  for  their  best  interest,  why  should  recal- 
citrnnt  com|)anies  oblige  the  necessity  of  judicial  proceedings  to  restrain 
them  from  <loing  hurt  to  themselves  ? 

And  what  assurance  is  there,  even  with  the  h^gislative  sanction  of 
railroad  ]»ools,  that  the  situation  would  be  far  different  from  what  it  is 
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without  such  sanction,  or  any  great  advantage  to  be  secared  to  the 
public  that  it  does  not  already  enjoy  !  If  a  mere  observance  of  tariff 
rates  is  all  there  is  requisite  to  secure  to  each  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  the  country  its  fair  proportion  of  traffic,  it  would 
appear  that  nothing  more  is  left  to  be  desired. 

The  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  leave  them  free  to  make  their  own 
classifications,  and  to  establish  their  o^vn  rates  thereon,  and  each  to  take 
the  trade  that  comes  to  it  from  its  own  territory,  leaving  to  other  lines 
that  which  naturally  comes  to  them.  But,  as  we  know,  our  railroad 
companies  as  a  rule  adopt  no  such  policy.  They  cut  and  sear  and  in- 
vade each  other's  fields,  and  by  all  the  arts  known  to  the  shrewd  scalpers 
in  their  employ  build  up  large  tonnage  at  the  expense  of  income.  For 
several  years  past  most  of  the  trunk  lines  of  the  country  have  belonged 
to  associations  organized  for  pooling  purposes.  The  outcome  of  them 
haiis  been  far  from  a  success,  and  as  a  rule  discordance  and  dissensions 
have  characterized  their  history.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
say  that  they  had  achieved  no  good  at  all,  but  no  permanent  good  to 
the  public,  at  least,  has  resulted.  But  the  fact  is  that  nearly  if  not  all 
the  members  of  these  associations  have  in  turn,  when  their  interests 
seemed  to  require  it,  suspended  their  relations  to  the  pool  and  cut  the 
rates  at  their  discretion,  to  return  again  when  concessions  made  influ- 
enced them  to  that  course. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  possible  the  difficulty 
sought  to  be  corrected  is  not  within  the  control  of  pools,  or  even  of  leg- 
islation, but  will  only  be  remedied  by  time  anvl  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  of  keeping  faith 
with  each  other,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  those  principles  of  trade  that 
must  apply  to  railroad  traffic,  as  well  as  to  other  departments  of  busi- 
ness, before  success  can  be  assured. 

With  the  close  of  the  fin£|.ncial  and  business  depression  commencing 
in  1873  the  building  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  received  an  im- 
petus unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  country.  Lines  were 
projected  and  completed  without  reference  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  whether  they  were  warranted  by  location  or  the  traffic 
needs  of  the  country  through  which  constructed.  The  ease  with  which 
municipal  aid  could  be  secured  to  such  enterprises,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  steel  and  rolling  stock 
could  be  negotiated,  greatly  stimulated  railroad  schemes.  In  other 
cases  important  roads  with  remunerative  traffic  were  paralleled,  with 
the  sole  intent  of  compelling  their  owners  to  purchase  at  heavy  cost  the 
road  last  built,  rather  than  permit  it  by  ruinous  competition  to  imperil 
the  capital  already  invested. 

The  outcome  of  this  has  been  that  railroad  construction  is  far  in  ad^ 
vance  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  public,  and  the  total  traffic  of  the 
country  is  insufficient  to  afford  remunerative  returns  upon  the  capital 
investerl.  In  other  words,  the  demand  for  freights  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  Congressional  or  other 
legislation  is  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  In  railroad  traffic,  as  in  other 
departments  of  business,  the  relative  supply  to  the  demand  must  regu- 
late the  price  of  tran3portation,  the  same  as.  it  does  that  of  the  com- 
modity carried.  Add  to  this  the  further  circumstance  that  many  of 
the  roads  have  been  capitalized  per  mile  far  beyond  their  capacity  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  yielding  a  fair  or  any  return  to 
their  owners,  and  the  reason  of  the  fierce  and  disastrous  railroad  wars, 
which  it  is  sought  to  terminate,  becomes  apparent,  and  the  remedy 
proposed  by  those  who  favor  the  enforced  compliance  with  pooling  con- 
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tracts  strikes,  as  it  seems  t(7  us,  at  the  results  of  such  wars,  rather  than 
at  the  causes  from  which  they  originate.  It  is  an  ^'  irrepressible  con- 
flict'' maintained  by  certain  of  the  companies  with  the  purpose  in  view 
of  securing  advantages  to  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and 
by  the  latter  in  the  endeavor  of  recouping  losses  sustained  in  the  un- 
equal contest  which  they  are  forced  to  maintain. 

Through  the  medium  of  expensive  systems  of  agencies,  planted  either 
by  the  corporations  themselves,  or,  more  frequently,  by  the  fast  freight 
lines  (parasites  that  are  consuming  the  substance  of  the  freight  busi- 
ness of  numbers  of  our  roads),  most  of  the  traffic  is  reached  where  it 
originates ;  is  diverted  in  many  instances  from  the  natural  parallel  on 
which  it  should  move  to  the  centers,  where  competition  is  the  most  act 
ive,  finally  to  reach  destination  over  the  line  willing,  however  little 
able,  to  accept  the  lowest  proportion  of  the  through  rate. 

That  such  methods  are  ruinous  to  the  railroads,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  slender  earnings  derived  from  them  are  proportioned  among 
the  corporations  that  practice  them,  are  not  so  much  matters  of  interest 
to  the  people  as  their  right  to  have  equable  rates  and  reasonable  ones, 
is  evident— such  rates  as  will  result  from  a  competition  sufficient  to 
stimulate  traffic,  but  not  ruin  the  companies  engaged  in  it.  Legislation 
that  would  impair  such  right  would  be  more  disastrous  to  commerce 
than  are  the  evils  incident  to  the  present  complications.  And  right 
here,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  point  where  the  danger  of  legalizing  pools 
is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  easy,  by  stately  array  of  figures  and  plausi- 
ble distribution  of  proportions,  to  indicate  how  the  compelling  of  rail- 
road corporations  to  observe  pooling  contracts  would  redound  to  their 
benefit,  but  what  the  real  efl'ect  of  such  a  policy  would  be  upon  tarifi' 
rates  and  the  real  interests  of  the  people  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  mysticism  of  a  merely  technical  consideration  of  the  subject. 

^or  some  years  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  less  important  roads  by  the  greater,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  principal  systems  leading  eastwardly  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  lakes,  with  reference  to  their  connections  with  the  great  thorough- 
fares to  the  Pacific  now  competing  for  the  transcontinental  trade. 
While  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  in  most  of  the  States  for  some  years 
past  to  inhibit  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  competing  lines  of  rail- 
road, experience  has  demonstrated  that  laws  having  that  object  in  view 
practically  amount  to  but  little.  Notwithstanding  there  may  be  duality 
of  corporate  organization,  through  ownership  of  stock  or  lease  of  prop- 
erty, there  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  unity  of  interest  in  everything 
appertaining  to  the  management  of  nominally  competing  lines.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  thoughtful  men  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  prin- 
cipal railroad  properties  will  be  under  the  control  of  not  to  exceed  half 
a  dozen  competing  companies,  with  their  systems  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  such  an  event,  would  not  the  authority  of 
the  law  compelling  inter  State  roads  to  abide  by  their  traffic  contracts 
with  each  other  be  the  cover  under  which  the  great  consolidated  com- 
panies would  practically  have  the  traffic  rates  of  the  entire  country  at 
their  control  f  It  is  easy  to  insist  that  additional  legislation  would  at 
any  time  correct  any  evils  that  might  spring  from  the  legalization  of 
pools,  but  does  not  all  experience  prove  that  corj^orate  power,  fortified 
in  its  position  by  those  influences  that  it  so  well  knows  how  to  exert, 
is  not  easily  deprived  of  franchises  once  granted,  however  oppressive 
to  the  public  their  exercise  may  prove  I  Were  Congress  in  a  position 
to  incorporate  the  inter  State  roads  and  limit  their  franchises  by  proper 
restrictions  through  their  entire  length,  the  situation  would  be  far  dif- 
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ferent.  Or  if,  In  the  ca«e  of  corporations  wliose  properties  traverse  dif- 
ferent States,  by  virtue  of  consolidations,  made  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
such  States,  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  tariff  of  charges  to 
be  made  by  such  consolidated  companies,  by  reason  of  their  being  in- 
ter State  roads,  doubtless  it  would  sometimes  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  that  such  power  should  be  exercised,  so  far  a«  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent discriminations  in  favor  of  points  without  a  State,  as  against  a  point 
within,  and  both  equidistant  from  the  same  shipping  point  on  the  sante 
line  of  road. 

But  of  necessity  the  railroad  corporations  are  largely  the  creatun  s 
of  the  States  where  they  exist.  Their  local  traffic  must  be  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  such  States,  and  the  regulations  for  inter- State  rates  should 
be  in  harmony  therewith,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  eft'ui  t 
upon  the  part  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  subject  at  all  will  not 
add  to  the  difficulties  already  surrounding  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  left  to  work  itself  out  consistently  with  those  fundamental  principles 
of  supply  and  demand  that  no  legislation  has  ever  been  able  to  affect ; 
with  laws  to  prevent  the  building  of  additional  roads,  not  required  by 
the  public  need  ;  with  traffic  left  to  move  on  its  own  natural  parallels 
without  diversion  by  preuicious  methods;  with  fewer  proprietorshii)s, 
better  roads,  less  expenses  for  general  management,  less  or  no  free  trans- 
portation, and  each  road  with  the  traffic  that  fairly  belongs  to  it,  and 
finally,  as  the  resultant  of  all  these  conditions,  with  honesty  and  good 
faith  between  the  corporations  themselves,  there  would  seem  to  be  but 
little  reason  for  the  legislation  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  pooling  sys- 
tem, as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  interstate  traffic. 

THE  DIYERSION  OF  FREIGHT. 

The  right  of  the  shipper  to  name  at  the  original  point  of  shipment 
the  route  which  his  property  should  take  to  place  of  destination  would 
seem  to  be  undeniable.  But  if  a  shipper  should  elect  to  divert  his  con- 
signments from  some  point  short  of  destination  to  the  road  of  a  com- 
peting Hue,  he  certainly  should  not  expect  to  carry  his  freight  to  such 
point  of  diversion  at  the  proportionate  part  of  the  through  rate  agreed 
upon  at  the  place  of  shipment.  Where  two  or  more  roads  compose  a 
through  line,  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  which  each  will  receive 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  volume  of  the  traffic  it  can  deliver  to  the 
others  lor  through  transportation.  Therefore,  to  delivei*  line  traffic  to 
a  competing  road  for  transportation  at  a  less  proportion  than  would 
have  been  earned  by  its  associate  road  in  the  through  line,  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  that  no  law  ought  to  tolerate,  nmch  less  to  legalize,  if 
several  roads  were  associated  with  a  trunk  line  as  part  of  a  through 
route,  at  the  same  rate  to  the  same  i>oiut  of  destination,  it  would  seem 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  shipper  should  have  the  right  to 
elect,  if  for  any  reason  he  has  a  preference  of  the  routes  euibraced  by 
the  pool,  which  route  his  property  should  take.  The  dispatch  witli 
which  freights  are  to  reach  market  is  often  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  a  shipper,  and  to  send  shipments  over  the  less  direct  route,  in  order 
that  the  tonnage  may  be  equalized  between  the  members  of  a  pool, 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  principles  of  fair  dealing. 

In  our  opinion,  as  before  stated,  uniform  systems  of  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  freight  can  be  best  secured  by  first  adopting 
reasonable  classification  and  tariffs,  then  giving  them  publicity,  and 
afterwards  maintaining  them  without  rebate  or  drawback,  ami  wittiout 
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change,  until  after  reasonable  notice  to  the  public ;  tbe  violation  of 
such  requirements  to  subject  offending  officers  to  heavy  penalties  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  and  their  companies  to  the  payment  of  all  damages 
recovered  in  a  suit  at  law  by  parties  aggrieved. 

It  seems  to  be  now  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  long  haul  is 
entitled  to  the  advantage  of  the  short  one  in  the  matter  of  rates,  other 
things  being  equal,  and  the  necessity  of  legislation  with  regard  to  that 
subject  is  not  apparent. 

CONCESSIONS  TO  LARGE  SHIPPERS. 

Why  a  different  rule  should  obt>aiu  in  transportation  from  that  which 
prevails  in  other  departments  of  business,  giving  more  favorable  fig- 
ures to  the  larger  purchaser,  we  are  unable  to  understand.  But  for 
the  protection  of  shippers  the  unit  of  quantity  should  be  defined  so  as 
to  avoid  misunderstandings,  and  shipments  to  be  made  under  the  o])er- 
ation  of  the  rule  should  be  limited  to  equal  periods  of  time — a  day  or 
week  or  month,  as  may  be  agreed.  In  our  judgment  a  train-load  of,  say, 
twenty  cars  is  entitled  to  a  better  rate  than  a  single  carload  of  any 
commodity,  and  a  contract  for  an  exceptionally  large  shipment  at  one 
place,  within  a  specified  time,  would  be  entitled  to  a  special  rate,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  smaller  shippers.  Of  course  it  will  be  claimed, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  such  concession  would  have  a  tendency 
to  drive  the  smaller  operators  from  the  market.  That  is  true,  but  the 
latter  could  unite  their  shipments  for  a  similar  quantity  at  the  same 
rate,  or  purchase  jobbing  lots  from  heavy  shippers,  realizing  in  the 
price  paid  a  part  of  the  reduction  enjoyed  by  such  shippers  from  the 
tariff  rates.  For  the  protection  of  the  public  concessions  made  under 
the  operation  of  the  rule  last  suggested  should  be  bulletined  for  the  in- 
formation of  other  shippers. 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTS. 

Uniform  accounts,  so  far  as  earnings  and  expenses  are  concerned,  are 
not  only  practicable,  but  should  be  insisted  upon,  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison  and  information  in  the  adjustment  of  tariff'  rates  and  the 
division  of  earnings  between  companies  forming  through  lines.  The 
Saratoga  distribution  of  expenses,  so  called,  is  now  in  use  by  all  the 
companies  reporting  to  this  and  several  other  commissions,  requiring 
conformity  therewith,  and  the  advantage,  of  the  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity thereby  secured  is  indispensable  to  a  proper  comparison  of  the 
results  of  operation. 

As  the  companies  in  the  States  where  railroad  commissioners  have 
been  created  are  required  by  law  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  con- 
dition and  business  to  such  commissions,  which  reports  will  always  be 
within  the  reach  of  Congress  and  its  committees,  the  necessity  for  fur- 
ther reports  to  other  authorities  is  not  obvious. 

So  far  as  water-routes  are  concerned,  their  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment, as  it  appears  to  us,  should  rest  entirely  upon  their  own  merits 
as  part  of  our  transportation  system  and  the  advantages  they  offer 
for  fa<jilitating  the  movement  of  freight.  If  incidentally  the  ell'ect  of 
their  construction  or  improvement  would  be  to  cheapen  traffic  rates 
by  rail,  such  circumstance  would  be  a  factor  in  their  favor.  But  for 
the  Government  to  undertake  works  of  doubtful  utility  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  railroad  rates  would  probably  prove  an  unprofitable  ex- 
I>eriment. 
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A  COMMISSION  NBCESSABY. 

I 

Shonld  legislation  be  perfected  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  rega- 
lating  interstate  commerce,  its  provisions  will  anquestionably  have  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  a  commission  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose. 
The  creation  of  snch  commission  and  defining  its  powers  woald  not  be 
the  least  difficult  problem  to  the  solving  of  which  the  offices  of  Con- 
gress would  have  to  be  addressed.  Such  a  commission  would  neces- 
sarily be  clothed  with  quasi  judicial  powers ;  and  therefore  to  familiar- 
ity with  details  of  railroad  operation  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  railroad  properties  in  the  different  States  should  be  added  such 
knowledge  of  the  .rules  of  law  governing  the  determination  of  the  vexed 
questions  that  will  be  continually  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission  as  will  entitle  its  conclusions  to  the  respect  of,  and  ready 
compliance  with,  by  the  parties  affected  thereby.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested in  another  quarter  that  such  commission,  if  selected  from  among 
the  members  comprising  the  commissions  of  the  several  States  by  rea- 
son of  their  thorough  familiarity  with  the  situation  in  their  respective 
localities  and  the  relation  which  their  State  system  of  railroads  sus- 
tain to  lines  engaged  in  interstate  traffic,  would  be  in  the  surest  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  laws  successfully.  That  such  sugges- 
tion is  entitled  to  consideration  as  being  of  force  we  think  is  evident. 
But  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Congress  can  agree  upon  some  plan 
for  a  more  effective  tribune  for  the  disposal  of  the  important  question 
to  be  referred  to  it  for  its  decisions. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  respond  more  promptly  to 
the  call  of  your  committee  for  our  views  upon  the  several  topics  em- 
braced in  the  questions  suggested  by  your  circular  and  your  letter  of 
more  recent  date.  But  if  such  as  we  are  able  to  send  you  at  this  late 
moment  shall  be  of  any  service  in  helping  you  to  reach  conclusions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  important  inquiry  with  which  your  committee 
is  charged,  we  shall  be  glad  that  in  some  measure  we  have  contributed 
to  a  result  so  full  of  moment  to  the  people  of  our  country. 


HORATIO  SEYMOUR'S  STATEMENT. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  of 

New  York :  . 

UncA,  May  4, 1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  confined  to  my  house  daring  the  past  winter  and  I  am  stiU 
too  weak  to  prepare  a  paper  with  regard  to  our  water-rontes.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  properly  valae4.  Their  nsefnlness  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  amount  of 
tonudge  carried  ux)on  them  as  it  does  upou  their  influence  upon  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. As  they  are  open  to  all,  the  moment  undue  charges  are  made  upon  other 
modes  of  transportation  boats  which  are  cheaply  built  are  placed  upon  them.  Pool- 
ing arrangements  cannot  be  made  with  boatmen,  as  they  would  only  serve  to  multiply 
boats  and  boatmen.  I  value  as  highly  as  any  one  can  our  railroads.  But  they  are 
forced  into  pooling  arrangements,  which  are  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  We 
have  strong  proof  of  this  m  the  history  of  the  canals  of  New  York.  Up  to  a  late  date 
the  State  imposed  heavy  tolls  upon  them  and  the  railroads  kept  up  high  charges.  The 
balance  of  trade  was  against  our  country.  We  could  not  send  our  products  as  freely 
as  we  should  to  Europe.  Our  State  theu  began  to  reduce  the  tolls,  and  in  1880  the 
canal  was  made  free  of  charges.  The  result  was  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in 
favor  of  our  country  in  its  dealings  with  Europe  and  we  enjoyed  uunsual  prosperity. 
The  tonnage  of  the  canal  iias  not  been  much  increased  by  the  policy  of  low  tolls  or 
no  tolls,  but  the  cost  of  carrying  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  cut  down  to 
About  onu-third  of  the  former  charges. 
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I  send  yod  u  paper  I  prepared  on  this  subject.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
table  which  it  gives,  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  General  Government.  I 
can  make  no  argument  in  favor  of  water-rout«s  so  clear  and  strong  as  this  official 
tabic. 

It  in  strange  that  many  regard  with  complacency  plans  for  ship  canals  which  will 
enable  vessels  to  sail  around  our  country  from  New  York  to  California  only  touching 
at  a  few  points,  while  they  denounce  improvements  acro88  our  country  giving  pros- 
perity to  all  points  on  their  lines  in  our  own  country,  while  the  ship  canals  across 
the  isthmus  are  for  the  hen^tit  of  other  lands  as  well  as  our  own. 

Canals  as  regulators  of  transportation  will  soon  be  appreciated.  Water-routes  are 
the  ouly  reliable  protections  against  undue  charges  for  carrying.  The  people  will 
soon  Icam  that  fact. 

I  fear  you  will  find  it  hard  to  read  this  letter.    I  am  so  weak  I  write  with  difficulty. 
Respectfully,  yonrs, 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

Hon.  S.  M.  CULLOM. 


THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RATES. 

Paper  submitted  by  George  C.  Pratt^  chairman  of  the  Missouri  railroad 
commission^  and  approved  by  his  colleagues  on  the  commission. 

The  railroad  provides  a  mode  of  overland  transportation  by  means  of 
which  the  business  is  condncted  with  less  frictional  resistance,  and  con- 
sequently with  less  expense  for  motive  power,  than  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  furnishes  cheap  transportation.  The  following 
quotation  elucidates  this  point: 

As  to  the  question  of  economy  in  railroad  transportation,  it  has  heen  demonstrated 
that  freight  can  be  carried  by  rail  for  one-twentieth  part  or  5  per  cent,  of  what  it 
costs  by  dirt  road,  which  is  a  saving  of  95  p^.*  cent,  on  the  cost  of  transportation ;  and 
that  at  4  cent-s  a  mile  passenger  rate  it  is  cheaper  for  a  man  who  can  earn  a  dollar  a 
day  at  home  to  do  his  traveling  by  railroad  than  on  foot.  To  have  secured  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  fellow-citizens' the  benelits  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  means, 
therefore,  that  we  have  secured  that  cheap  transportation  which  railroads  alone  can 
furuish  ;  and  if  we  examine  critically  all  the  particulars  whereiu  is  mauifested  its 
superiority  over  other  modes  of  transportation  overland,  we  shall  find  them  all  to  have 
an  economic  value.  Cheap  transportation  is,  therefore,  the  summum  honum  in  railroad 
construction,  the  one  supreme  benefit  resulting  therefrom  which  alone  Justifies  the 
liberality  of  our  laws  respecting  it,  and  furnishes  the  excuse  for  exercising  the  right 
of  emin«>nt  domain  in  its  favor.  The  limit  to  this  economic  result  to  the  public  on 
the  one  side  is  the  boundary  of  reasonable  profits  on  the  other  side,  and  this  liue  of 
demarkatiou  between  the  two  interests  is  the  neutral  ground  on  which  alone  a  fftir 
schedule  of  rates  can  be  adjusted. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  popular  opinion  seizes  upon  the 
matter  of  rates  as  the  one  great  and  important  subject  connected  with 
railroads  deraandinj?  attention,  supervision,  and  (!ontrol.  This  senti- 
ment found  expression  in  the  old  railroad  charters  in  the  limitation  of 
rates.  All  maximum  rates  established  forty  years  ago  were  high,  it  is 
true,  as  compared  with  present  rates ;  but  no  one  then  knew  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation  by  rail,  much  less  what  would  be  its  cost  in  1885. 
During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  life  of  the  railroad  the  ingenuity  of 
its  friends  and  devotees  was  expended  mainly  on  increasing  the  sta- 
bilily  and  endurance  of  the  track,  the  speed  and  power  of  the  locomo- 
tive, the  capacity  and  convenience  of  the  various  kinds  of  cars,  and  on 
the  ;;eneral  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  appurtenances 
used,  with  only  incidental  attention  to  economy  in  operation.  The 
financial  crisis  which  culminated  in  1873,  and  which  knocked  off  25  and 
r»0,  and  in  some  extreme  cases  75  per  cent,  from  the  market  value  of 
our  most  important  exports,  caused  the  wail  of  distress  which  arose 
from  among  the  producers  to  be  mingled  with  loud  decaawd^  ifet  "^v^- 
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duction  in  railroad  rates.  There  being  also  a  perceptible  diminution  in 
tbe  ratio  of  the  hitherto  rapid  increase  in  volume  of  business,  the  result 
was  a  more  careful  attention  to  economy  in  transportation.  In  1875 
the  minimum  rate  at  which  freight  could  be  carried  at  a  profit  by  rail 
was  supposed  to  be  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile;  now  (in  1885)  it  is  pnt  at 
one-half  a  cent.  There  are  no  two  companies,  however,  that  can  carry 
freight  at  exactly  the  same  figures,  and  scarcely  any  two  experts  that 
will  arrive  at  the  Bame  conclusions  as  to  an  average  rate  after  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field.  Consequently  there  is  very  little  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  is  a  fair  rate  in  a  given  case,  and  still  less  as  to  any  gen- 
eral rate  for  determining  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  in  all  cases,  or  what 
are  the  (constituent  elements  of  an  equitable  rate  in  any  case.  liailroad 
ofiScials  persistently  deny  the  possibility  of  making  any  rules  that  will 
be  generally  applicable,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  any  attempt  at  the 
regulation  of  this  matter  on  the  part  of  Government.  Having  demon- 
strated to  the  world,  however,  that  after  sixtj'  years'  experience  they 
themselves  cannot  make  and  maintain  an  equitable  system  of  rates, 
and  having  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  the  same  by  calling  upon  Gov- 
ernment to  legalize  and  enforce  agreements  among  themselves  for  that 
purpose,  they  are  estopped  from  making  any  objection  if  Government 
now  undertakes  to  make  and  enforce  equitable  rules  and  regulations  on 
this  subject. 

Custom  has  decreed  that  all  adult  passengers  shall  be  charged  alike 
for  same  quality  of  accommodations,  i.  e.  at  so  much  a  passenger,  and 
that  they  shall  be  charged  according  to  distance  (tarried,  t.  e.  at  so  much 
a  mile.  It  has  also  decreed  that  freight  shall  be  charged  according  to 
weight,  i.  €.  at  so  much  per  100  pounds,  or  per  ton,  or  per  car  load,  or 
its  equivalent  in  space;  but  in  reganl  to  distance  there  are  in  this 
case  no  such  clearly  defined  rules  as  in  the  other  case.  Perhaps  the 
only  well  settled  point  respecting  distance  is  that  rates  should  be  morti 
per  mile  on  short  hauls  than  on  long  ones;  This  would  seem  to  de 
slroy  the  analogy  between  passenger  and  freight  traffic  and  to  demand 
that  their  rates  be  fuljusted  on  entirely  different  principles.  No  defi- 
nite ratio  for  the  diffcfrences  between  long  and  short  hauls  is  given,  how- 
ever, and  the  whole  matter  of  freight  rates  is  left  in  confusion.  But  if 
we  inquire  into  the  reason  for  this  last  mentioned  rule,  we  will  find  that 
it  results  from  an  effort  to  provide  a  (compensation  for  the  actual  dif- 
f(*Tence  between  passengers  and  freight.  The  passenger  loads  and  un- 
loads himself  and  is  ch<irged  only  for  the  haul,  while  freight  must  be 
handled  by  the  carrier ;  and  the  cost  of  handling  is  a  fixed  or  constant 
one  regardless  of  distance  hauled.  If,  therefore,  we  make  a  separate 
and  constant  charge  for  handling  freight,  which  may  be  called  a  termi- 
nal charge,  then  tlie  (charge  for  hauling  or  the  transport^ation  charge 
may  be  a  regular  one  ]>er  ton  or  j)er  hundnnl  pounds  per  mile,  and  the 
analogy  between  [Kassenger  and  freight  traffic  is  preserved. 

The  rule  established  by  custom  tor  passenger  (charges  is  a  just  one. 
The  (50st  of  caiTying  any  burden  varies  as  the  distance  carrie^l.  Freight 
(charges  should  therefore  be  composed  of  two  elements,  the  terminal 
(charge  and  the  transportation  charge,  the  former  being  the  same  for  all 
distanci^s,  and  the  latter  a  regular  rate  per  hundred  pounds  per  ton  or 
j>er  car  for  the  distance  hauled.  With  a  terminal  charge  of  $1  per  ton 
and  a  trans[)ortation  charge,  or  hauling  rate,  of  I  (c«int  per  ton  per 
mile,  the  total  charge  for  a  10-niile  haul  would  be  $1.10;  for  a  20-mile 
haul,  «1.20;  for  a  50-mile  haul,  $1.50;  for  a  100-mile  haul,  82.00,  and  for 
a  1,000 mile  haul,  $11  a  ton.  As  distance  and  the  lotal  charge  increases 
the  ratio  of  the  terminal  to  the  total  charge  dect  eases,  and  in  long  hauls 
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becomes  almost  imperceptible.  If  rates  adjusted  on  this  basis  were  en- 
forced on  all  traffic,  State  and  interstate,  tbe  question  of  long  and 
short  liauls  would  be  solved,  discriminations  in  favor  of  competing 
points  and  railroad  wars  would  cease.  That  an  exceptional  case  de- 
manding a  deviation  from  this  rule  would  never  occur,  we  do  not  affirm ; 
but  every  such  case  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  equitable  ad- 
justment, and  not  the  rule  itself. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  carrier's  rates  is  the 
insurance,  the  carrier  being  an  underwriter;  and  this  introduces  the 
subject  of  classitication  of  freights,  a  matter  of  no  i)ecuniary  value  to 
any  one,  but  a  great  convenience  to  the  rate-maker.  The  amount  in- 
sured on  any  article  of  freight  is  the  value  of  that  article,  and  the 
charges  on  different  articles  on  account  of  insurance  should  vary  as 
their  value  per  weight ;  and  in  the  case  of  articles  of  same  value  per 
weight,  between  which  there  is  a  manifest  difference  as  to  risk  of  break- 
age, 4&c.,' there  is  also  another  variation  corresponding  to  difference  in 
rate  of  insurance,  or  difference  in  premiums  paid  on  policies  of  equal 
amount.  This  last  vai  iation,  however,  although  assumed  by  many  to  be 
the  only  one  due  to  insurance,  is  in  reality  so  small  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible in  the  total  charge,  excei)t  in  a  very  few  cases.'  Pig-iron  is  very 
rarely  lost  or  even  injured  in  a  railroad  accident;  but  such  articles  are 
few.  The  importance  of  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  article 
carried  is  made  very  clear  by  comparing  a  car-load  of  bituminous  coal, 
worth  $30,  with  a  car-load  of  dry  goods,  worth  $30,000.  No  one  can 
afford  to  take  these  two  risks  for  the  same  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  do  so  would  conduce  to  a  public  injury.  At  I  cent  per  ton  prr  mile 
for  hauling,  that  coal  cannot  be  mined,  loaded,  hauled,  and  delivered  at 
a  point  over  100  miles  distant  from  the  mine  without  consuming  the 
value  of  the  article  and  leaving  nothing  for  the  producer;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dry  goods  could  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  1,000 
miles  and  the  cost  of  transportation  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
selling  price  of  the  articles.  In  fact,  many  kinds  of  goods  of  that  class 
could  be  charged  10  cents  per  ton  x)er  mile  for  that  distance  before  this 
charge  would  be  perceptible  in  the  retail  price.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  justice  to  producers,  carriers,  and  consumers  demands  that 
freight  rates  should  vary  directly  as  the  values  of  the  articles  carried 
vary  per  ton  or  per  hundred  ])Ounds,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  being 
no  other  factor  in  the  problem  of  classification  of  freights  so  important, 
so  regular  in  its  variations,  and  so  convenient  as  this,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  as  the  most  suitable  basis  for  such  classification,  allowing  at 
the  same  time  the  rate-maker  to  exercise  a  proper  discretion  in  the  con- 
sideration of  rate  of  insurance,  risk  of  breakage,  injury  to  other  articles, 
bulk,  &c.  Bulk  becomes  especially  important  when  so  great  as  to  pre- 
vent the  loading  of  a  car  to  its  full  weight-bearing  capacity.  From  ten 
to  fifteen  classes  will  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  all  traffic  in  this 
country,  and  they  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  lowest  class  shall  em- 
brace articles  worth  less  than  $5  a  ton  and  the  highest  class  those 
worth  over  $5,000  a  ton,  or  some  less  amount.  S  ecials  will  sometimes 
be  necessary,  and  subclasses  will  be  found  convenient.  The  latter  should 
be  multiples  of,  such  as  one-half,  one  and  a  half,  or  two  times  a  given 
class,  but  in  their  use  the  hauling  rate  only,  and  not  the  terminal  charge 
should  be  modified.  To  raise  or  to  lower  the  terminal  charge  is  to  raise 
or  to  lower  the  total  charges  on  short  hauls  as  compared  with  long  ones. 
Fifty  cents  a  ton  is  suggested  as  a  suitable  terminal  charge  for  all 
classes  based  on  a  valuation  of  less  than  $50  a  ton,  and  $1  a  ton  for  all 
higher  classes.    The  hauling  rate  may  increase  regularly  from  4  mills 
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on  the  lowest  class  to  6  or  perhaps  10  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  the 
highest  class,  the  hundred -pound  unit  being  uniformly  one-twentieth  of 
the  ton. 

Many  people  suppose  that  all  freight  should  be  carried  at  the  same 
rate.  This  might  be  true  but  for  the  matter  of  insurance;  and  if  we 
were  to  relieve  the  carrier  of  his  responsibility  as  underwriter  other 
parties  would  assume  it,  resulting  finally  in  a  more  expensive  system, 
and  in  many  and  various  injurious  effects  on  all  pasties  interested.  It 
is  better  to  hold  the  carrier  strictly  accountable  as  insurer.  He  can 
carry  the  risk  cheaper  than  any  one  else  can  possibly  carry  it,  and  it 
furnishes  a  stimulus  tohisdiligence,  his  watchfulness,  and  his  integrity. 
A  recognition  of  this  duplex  function  of  the  carrier  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  a  correct  adjustment  of  that  equitable  system  of  rates  whereby 
his  total  receipts  from  both  sources  will  secure  to  him  a  reasonable  profit 
on  his  business,  and  that  all  else  may  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  pubiio 
in  the  shape  of  cheap  transportation. 


W.  L.  BBAGC^S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  W.  L.  Bragg^  Montgomery^  Ala.^  late  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama railroad  commission.  ' 

I  think  it  proper  to  state  that  I  have  never  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  railroads,  but  am  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  have 
practiced  my  profession  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Such  knowledge 
and  information  as  I  have  in  regard  to  the  practical  operation  of  rail- 
roads and  railroad  legislation,  and  my  views  upon  these  subjects,  have 
been  formed  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  from  March  1, 1881,  to  March  1, 
1885,  I  was  president  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Alabama,  and 
during  that  time  devoted  myself  closely  to  the  subject  of  supervising 
the  rates  and  operation  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  Alabama  under  the 
laws  of  this  State.  And  as  the  commissioners  were  required  by  the 
statute  to  make  recommendations  in  their  annual  reports  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  for  additional  legislation,  I  also  devoted  considerable 
time  to  that  subjecty-examinning  ''as  carefully  as  I  could  the  railroad 
commission  laws  of  England  and  the  different  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and  the  statutory  enactments  generally  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  the  practice  of  extortion  and  un- 
just discrimination  by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  establish  a  national  railroad  commission,  composed  of 
several  commissioners  with  a  president,  and  giving  the  board  large  dis- 
cretionary powers  on  the  subject  of  revising  the  rates  of  the  railroad 
companies,  and  with  authority  to  correct  extortion  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nation, and  to  reduce  the  rates  of  railroad  companies  to  a  fair  and  just 
compensation  ;  all  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  of  railroad  companies 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  be  submitted  to  the  commission  for 
revision  ;  the  commission  to  have  power  to  revise  them  from  time  to 
time  as  often  as  occasion  may  be  necessary,  either  by  increasing  or  re- 
ducing any  of  the  rates  charged,  and  by  graduating  them  as  experience 
may  show  to  be  necessary;  extortion  to  be  criminal  and  punished  by 
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penalty  in  the  courts ;  unjast  discrimiDation  to  be  crimiual  also,  and 
punished  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  the  rates  made  by  the 
National  Kailroad  Comoiission  to  be  conclusive  evidence  in  all  courts 
and  before  every  officer  or  tribunal  that  the  same  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble ;  upon  approving  any  tariff  the  commissioners  to  give  a  certificate 
of  approval  to  be  attached  to  the  tariff,  and  to  furbish  each  company 
with  one  copy  of  the  tariff,  and  to  retain  one  copy  as  a  record  of  their 
office  and  for  public  inspection.  A  great  many  other  details  I  could 
name,  but  it  would  take  up  unnecessary  space ;  for  they  are  such  as 
would  most  naturally  occur  to  the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
views  I  have  here  expressed. 

(2)  Eates  charged  by  corporations  for  through  traffic  are  generally 
,  reasonable  enough,  though  there  are  many  glaring  inequalities  between 

them.  For  instance,  n)uch  higher  freight  is  charged  by  railroads  from 
New  York  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  than  from  New  York  to  Mobile,  al- 
though the  freight  passes  by  Montgomery  on  its  way  from  New  York  to 
Mobile.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  is  competition,  but  we  all  know 
that  there  is  no  competition  whatever  at  Mobile  by  water  lines  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  making  these  prices.  As  to  the  local  rates  of  rail- 
roads, they  are  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  are  usually  in  the 
highest  degree  extortionate. 

(3)  My  opinion  is  that  publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law, 
and  that  changes  of  rates  without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited. 
The  best  method  of  securing  uniformjty  and  stability  of  rates,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  through  the  action  of  a  national  railroad  commission, 
so  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  concerned. 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  BATES. 

.  (4)  As  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  my  opinion  is  that  all  these  rates  should  be  maximum 
rates,  the  commission  making  them  being  sure  that  such  maximum  rates 
allow  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  services  rendered, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  element^  that  enter  into  it,  and  erring, 
as  every  such  body  naturally  would  do,  if  at  all,  in  favor  of  the  con- 
servative rights  of  property.  I  can  readily  see  how  a  system  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  * 
complications,  and  be  impossible  by  practical  enforcement  as  a  method 
of  governmental  supervision. 

(5)  As  elements  to  be  considered  in  revising  the  rates  of  railroad 
companies,  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  conditions  of  business,  and 
occasional  competition,  wherever  it  exists,  are  each  factors  that  should 
be  considered.  Each  of  these  is  very  important.  Among  railroads 
there  is  realJy  but  little  competition,  but  the  elements  of  cost  and  the 
conditions  of  business  are  in  the  highest  degree  important,  and  for  that 
reason  rates  should  be  maximum  rates,  so  as  to  be  flexible,  and  the 
commission  should  be  required  to  remaiu  in  almost  perpetual  session. 

REBATES  AND  POOLS. 

(6)  My  experience  is  against  the  wisdom*  of  any  system  of  rebates 
and  drawbacks.  I  believe  that  rebates  and  drawbacks  ought  to  be 
made  penal  by  statute.  I  believe  they  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 
My  experience  has  shown  that  they  are  a  potent  means  by  which  unjust 
discrimination  is  most  usually  perpetrated,  and  that  they  are  the  most 
thorough  of  all  cjoaks  for  frjiud, 
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(7)  Although  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  are  freq  uently  sus- 
ceptible of  great  abuses,  yet  lam  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  ought 
to  be  prohibited  by  law.  1  am  certain,  however,  that  they  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  law,  and  tliat  the  terms  of  such  agreements  should  be 
made  public  and  subject  to  official  approval. 

(8)  1  believe  that  a  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  secuiing  to 
shippers  t4ie  right  to  select  the  lines  or  parts  of  lines  over  which  their 
shipments  shall  be  transported. 

(D)  I  have  already  answered  the  ninth  interrogatory  substantially  in 
my  answer  to  the  lirst  interrogatory. 

(10)  My  opinion  is  that  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  charge  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long 
than  for  a  short  haul.  And  upon  this  particular  point  I  do  not  know 
that  any  legislation  is  needed. 

(11)  My  opinion  is  that  no  concession  in  rates  shonld  be  allowed  to 
large  shippers,  except  such  as  represent  the  actual  difference  in  the  ex- 
penses of  handling  large  shipments  over  small  shipments,  and  that  such 
concessions  should  be  made  known  to^the  public  by  advertised  rates. 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTS  AND  REPORTS. 

(12)  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  national  railroad  commis- 
sion to  justly,  safely,  and  intelligently  revise  the  rates  of  railroads  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  unless  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  was 
required  to  be  kept  by  these  companies.  Unless  such  uniform  system 
of  accounts  was  kept,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  commissioners  or 
their  clerk  to  know  what  the  actual  net  earnings  of  the  company  were. 
Unless  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  was  required  to  be  kept  the  com- 
])anies  would  be  stuffing  their  earnings  or  their  losses,  as  the  case  might 
be,  under  heads  that  would  baffle  all  efforts  to  arrive  at  their  actual 
condition  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time. 

(13)  If  a  national  railroad  commission  were  to  be  established,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  railroad  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  should  be  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
commission  in  order  to  enable  the  commission  to  see  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  what  rates  would  be  fair  and  reasonable  for  them  as  returns 
upon  their  property  invested.  Such  reports  should  embrace  a  full  and 
detailed  statement  of  their  earnings  anrl  expenses  from  freight  service, 
passenger  service,  express  service,  mail  service,  and  from  all  sources. 

(14)  In  making  provisions  to  secure  cheap. transportation  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  arriving  at  this  great  end  that  the  Government 
should  develop  as  much  as  can  be  done  consistently  with  true  economy 
the  water  routes  of  the  Unite<l  States.  Especially  in  heavy  freights  do 
these  water  routes  compete  with  railroads  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
thereby  reduce  the  rates  of  transportation. 

(15)  I  have  already  answered  this  in  mj^  answer  to  the  first  interro- 
gatory. 

RESULTS   OF  RAILROAD  LEGISLATION. 

I  will  state  that  so  far  as  my  reading  and  observation  have  extended 
the  experience  of  great  nations  and  states  has  been  substantially  alike 
on  this  subject.  They  first  commence  by  attempting  legislation  filled 
with  penalties  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  business  of  railroads  and 
preventing  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination.  All  such  legislation 
by  itself  dependent  alone  upon  the  courts  has  signally  failed.  Then  the 
lie2(t  step  has  been  with  them  the  creation  of  a  railroad  commissioo  for 
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the  purpose  of  administering  the  statutes,  backed  up  by  the  courts  of 
the  country,  and  this  last  method  of  railroad  supervision  has  in  Eng- 
land and  among  all  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  been  a  suc- 
cess^ and  has  conferred  great  and  lasting  benefits  upon  the  people  with- 
out doing  injustice  or  injury  to  the  railroad  companies. 

I  will  state  that  up  to  tlie  lime  I  was  railroad  commissioner  uiyself 
I  knew  but  little  about  legislation  of  this  character,  and  entertained  a 
very  great  prejudice  against  it.  But  my  experience  has  shown  me  that 
such  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination 
and  extortion,  and  to  protect  shippers  against  these  great  evils.  1  am 
convinced  that  such  a  commis^^ion  is  as  necessary  for  interstate  com- 
merce as  it  is  in  the  different  States  for  local  or  State  commerce,  and 
even  more  so.  Inequalities  of  pooled  rates  are  very  glaring  in  xfxsLuy 
instances,  and  grossly  unjust. 

L  have  answered  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  questions  propounded  by  your 
honorable  committee.  The  subject  involved  is  a  vast  one,  and  if  I  had 
the  time  1  could  now,  as  I  have  done  in  the  last  few  years,  write  several 
volumes  upon  the  subject,  but  1  forbear  perpetrating  such  an  infliction, 
and  it  would  be  far  beyond  the  time  I  could  possibly  take  for  it. 


THE  EAILEOAD  COMMISSIONERS  OF  MAINE. 

Statement  by  Messrs.  A,  W,  Wildes^  John  F.  Anderson^  and  D,  N,  Mori- 
land,  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

While  the  Maine  railroad  commissioners  keenly  appreciate  the  grave 
import  of  the  queries  proposed  in  your  circular,  our  inability  to  offer  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  them  is  quite  apparent  to  ourselves.  We  doubt 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  reach  a  true  middle  ground  of  common  and 
general  benefit  in  any  attempt,  by  legislation,  to  correct  the  alleged  ex- 
tortions and  the  admitted  discriminations  by  which  the  managers  of  the 
immense  property  in  railroads  are  struggling  to  procure  some  return 
upon  the  capital  invested  therein.  If  the  time  has  arrived  when  action 
must  be  taken  by  the  General  Government,  we  think  that  a  national  com- 
mission might  possibly  be  so  constituted  as  to  fairly  represent  the  true 
business  interests  of  all  sections  and  all  properties,  and  be. clothed  with 
authority  for  advisory  adjudication  upon  vexed  questions  of  interstate 
commerce  that  may  be  referred  to  it  by  local  State  boards  or  by  United 
States  citizens  associated  for  the  purpose,  which,  thowing  the  light  of 
open,  impartial,  and  reasonable  consideration  thereon,  might  conserve 
a  genuine  healthy  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  its  decisipns. 


The  Maine  railroad  commissioners  also  proffer  the  individual  views  of 
the  general  ticket  agent  and  clerk  of  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Rail- 
road Company,  Charles  H.  Foye,  of  Portland,  whose  thoughtful  paper 
we  believe  merits  your  consideration. 

CHARLES  H.  FOYE'S  STATEMENT. 

(1)  Whether,  if  ever  true,  the  charge  of  extortion  has  not  now  become 
obsolete,  through  the  eager  competition  of  rival  lines,  many  of  which  > 
were  created  as  a  remedy  and  defense  against  alleged  extortion;  whether 
the  losses  of  individuals  under  any  such  extortion  have  not  been  ampl^ 
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repaid  in  benefits  to  tbe  country  at  large  by  tbe  increase  of  rival  lines 
and  consequent  competition ;  wbether,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
service  rendered  by  transportation  lines  being  created  by  law  for  cer- 
tain public  uses,  with  specific  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  restricted 
in  the  privilege  of  private  contract,  they  are  not  in  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  imblic  servants  whose  discrimination, favoring  any  individual 
or  class,  is  an  injust  ice  to  the  interests  discriminated  against.  Extortion 
is  in  many  cases  counteracted  by  competition,  but  discrimination  cannot 
be  prevented  so  long  as  the  right  of  private  contract  is  conceded. 

(2)  The  reasonableness  of  any  charges  for  transportation  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  cost  of  service.  The  elements  of  cost  are  many 
and  vary  so  widely  that  it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  fix  any  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  the  one  or  the  other  in  individual  cases. 

(3)  The  question  of  publicity  of  rates  can  only  be  answered  after  the 
right  of  discrimination  is  admitted  or  denied.  If  denied,  then  the  pub- 
lic should  be  allowed  every  possible  safeguard  that  publicity,  uniformity, 
and  stability  of  rates  can  provide. 

(4)  Maximum  and  minimum  rates  established  by  law  are,  iu  the 
present  undetermined  state  of  the  transportation  problem,  of  little  use 
in  solving  the  difficulty;  the  charge  of  extortion  and  injustice  may  be 
bandied  about  by  the  one  party  or  tfie  other  a«  the  higher  rates  are 
charged  or  the  lower  insisted  upon. 

(5)  In  computing  cost  of  interstate  traffic  the  same  elements  that 
enter  into  local  traffic  must  be  fairly  considered. 

(6)  Any  system  of  rebates  or  drawbacks  is  but  another  method  of 
discrimination,  and  must  be  prohibited  if  uniformity  and  impartiality 
of  rates  are  to  be  established. 

(7)  Pooling  contracts  and  agreements  are  but  temporary  in  their  nat- 
ure, and  can  only  continue  during  the  pleasure  or  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties;  disturbing  elements  are  inevitable  among  so  many, 
so  varied,  and  often  adverse  interests,  and  the  history  of  such  combi- 
nations in  this  country  furnishes  conclusive^  evidence  that  they  cannot 
prevent  unfair  competition  and  unjust  discrimination. 

(8)  The  free  choice  of  route  is  as  essential  to  the  shipper  as  any  ques- 
tion of  rates,  and  any  restriction  of  such  choice  is  discrimination. 

(9)  It  would  appear,  from  long  experience,  that  no  method  can  secure 
uniformity  in  transportation  rates  where  the  adoption  and  use  of  such 
rates  is  dependent  upon  the  individual  choice  and  action  of  corpora- 
tions. But,  if  it  be  not  against  public  policy,  a  method  might  be 
devised  whereby  interstate  commerce,  being  removed  from  the  control 
of  corporations,  should  be  governed  by  uniform  regulations  and  rates, 
made  and  established  by  an  impartial  representative  body,  empowiered 
and  charged  with  such  duties  by  the  General  Government,  or  by  the 
Government  directly  through  a  department  resembling,  perhaps,  the 
Post-Office  Department  in  its  organization  and  operation,  except  that 
it  should  be  forever  removed  from  the  sphere  of  partisan  politics.  Such 
body  or  dei)artment,  operating  as  a  "  clearing-house,''  should  be  able  to 
establij^h  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  between  the 
States  fair  to  all  private  interests,  and  to  adjust  the  division  of  such 
rates  satisfactorily  among  the  cor])orations  interested  upon  a  basis  of 
their  respective  share  or  service  rendered  and  the  cost  of  such  service. 

The  removal  of  interstate  commerce  from  the  jurisdiction  of  corpora- 
tions into  the  control  of  one  common  authority  should  eliminate  from 
4his  problem  of  transporttition  at  least  one  disturbing  element,  viz,  the 
serious  interference  of  long,  indirect  routes  with  business  that,  under 
fair  rates,  would  prefer  and  select  direct  short  routes ;  while  the  longer 
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routes  could  hardly  be  debarred  from  engaging'  iu  f>ucli  business,  it  is 
.unjust  to  other  coq^orations  and  demoralizes  trade  to  permit  such  diver- 
sion of  business  from  its  legitimate  channel.  It  is^an  en tire'sub version 
of  thfe  principles  of  trade  to  say  we  must  perform  more  labor  and  under 
take  greater  expense  to  accomplish  what  our  competitors  do ;  therelbre 
we  will  charge  less  for  our  work  than  they.  Private  individuals  may 
be  allowed  to  act  upon  such  false  reasoning ;  their  downfall  is( inevitable 
and  the  error  corrects  itself  by  their  ruin.  But  railroads  cannot  be 
eliminated ;  they  are  pennanent  investments,  highways  that  must  be 
maintained,  and  their  mismanagement  and  mischievous  rivalship  are 
far-reaching  in  their  operations  and  results.  If  it  is  propier  for  the 
General  Government  to  interfere  with  or  correct  corporate  rights,  the 
just  control  of  transportation  certainly  promises  good  to  all  commercial 
interests,  to  producer,  trader,  carrier,  and  consumer,  in  that  it  would 
make  certain  a  factor  in  commercial  transactions  which  is  now  too  much 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Questions  of  interstate  transportation  being 
thus  disposed  of,  corporations,  relieved  of  their  most  perplexing  and 
harassing  questions  and  duties,  would  be  free  to  develop  local  interests, 
upon  which,  it  is  conceded,  their  highest  prosperity  depends. 


THE  OHIO  COMMISSIONER. 

Statement  by  Henry  Aptharpj  commissioner  of  railroads  and  telegraphsj 

State  of  Ohio, 

I  have  been  too  busy  to  give  this  matter  as  early  atteotion  as  you 
desired,  or  as  full  consideration  as  its  im)>ortance  demands.  The  rail- 
way can-ying  trade  of  this  continent  has  so  suddenly  grown  to  gigantic 
proportions,  and  it  is  reci]>rocally  related  to  such  a  multitude  of  interests 
both  of  public  and  of  private  concern,  and  so  little  of  this  subject  is 
known  to  me,  that  I  hesitate  to  give  specific  answers  to  the  questions 
of  your  circular. 

While  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States 
no  doubt  includes  the  power  to  regulate  that  element  of  commerce 
known  as  interstate  railway  traffic,  the  limit  within  which  this  power 
to  regulate  may  be  legally  and  properly  exercised  has  not  yet,  it  seems 
to  me,  been  clearly  defined.  If,  however,  the  common  law  does  not 
afibrd  a  speedy  and  efficient  remedy,  or  if  State  legislatures  cannot 
furnish  adequate  relief  for  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination — this  I 
understand  is  the  core  of  the  complaint — then  Congress  should  provide 
such  remedies,  under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce,  as  will  secure 
justice. 

Your  committee  is  in  a  better  position  than  any  one  else  to  know  to 
what  extent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  prevail  and  the  degrees 
to  which  they  are  practiced  in  interstate  railway  traffic,  but  for  a  long 
time  no  complaints  of  extortion  have  been  made  by  shippers  in  this 
State  to  this  office. 

It  has  become  quite  general  and  popular  to  refer  to  railway  trans- 
portation rates  as  a  tax  upon  the  product  carried.  Using  this  simile 
in  the  subject  before  us,  and  carrying  it  one  step  farther,  I  think  the 
facts  will  show  that  governmental  valuation  and  taxation  of  property 
allows  quite  as  wide  a  range  of  discrimination  as  railway  rates.  I  do 
not  mention  this  to  invite  an  apology  for  the  latter,  nor  to  suggest 
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blame  for  the  former,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  difScnlty  in  applying 
a  theory  of  equity  to  practice  in  multiplied  affairs  that  will  be  satisfac-. 
tory  to  every  person  concerned. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  improvement  is  demanded — as  an 
advance  to  «  better  condition  of  things  is  always  desirable ;  but  even 
with  this  to  urge  it,  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  resorting  to  an  in- 
flexible law  of  Congress  to  govern  the  many  special  transactions  (that 
are  themselves  subject  to  inflexible  conditions)  embraced  in  the  matter 
referred  to  in  the  fifteen  questions  of  your  circular.  I  fear  the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

For  the  present  let  the  action  of  Congress  go  no  farther  than  to  es- 
tablish a  national  railway  commission,  authorized  and  directed  to 
gather  statistics  touching  this  new  industry.  After  this  commission 
has  become  acquainted  with  tJiie  facts,  let  them  advise  Congress  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  RAILROAD  COMMISSION. 

Letter  from  Oedrge  M.  Woodruffs  of  litchfieldy  chairman  of  the  railroad 

commission  of  Connscticut, 

I  made  no  response  to  your  previous  letter  and  circular,  thinking  that 
many  wiser  men  would  weigh  you  down  with  opinions,  and  this  is  still 
my  feeling.  Briefly,  however,  I  would  say  that  "extortion  and  unjust 
discrimination  by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce"  cannot 
survive  publicity,  and  publicity  can  best  be  obtained  by  having  a  tri- 
bunal which  will,  without  cost  to  complainants,  hear,  make  public,  and 
pass  judgment  upon  the  complainant. 

Rates  now  charged  are  generally  as  low  as  shippers  and  consumers 
can  reasonably  ask.  There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions.  Publicity 
of  rates,  not  to  be  changed  except  by  authority  of  a  commission,  would 
in  a  degree  secure  stability,  and  stability  would  be  a  protection  to  in- 
vestors and  traders  alike.    I  do  not  favor  fixing  rates  by  statute. 

Rebates  and  drawbacks  are  usually  the  result  of  partiality  rather 
than  of  business  principles,  but  if  subject  to  official  inspection  and  ap- 
proval would  be  without  serious  objection. 

Pooling,  regulated  by  law  through  a  commission  with  power  to  con- 
trol and  enforce,  would,  I  believe,  be  desirable. 

Shippers  should  have  the  right  to  select  the  lines  over  which  their 
shipments  shall  be  transported,  but  if  sent  by  a  route  ot/her  than  the 
one  commonly  used  by  the  receiving  road  the  same  dispatch  should  not 
be  required. 

Public  interest  does  not  require  any  legislation  which  would  prevent, 
under  all  circumstances,  charging  less  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  short 
haul. 

Large  shippers  are  entitled  to  concessions  in  rates  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  difference  in  expense  of  hauling  their  shipments. 

The  greater  my  experience  the  more  desirable  does  it  seem  to  secure 
"  a  uniform  system  of  accounts,"  and  also  the  more  difficult  to  obtain 
absolute  uniformity.    A  general  uniformity  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

Annual  reports  are  desirable  and  should  at  least  give:  Gross  earn- 
ings from  operation  (in  detail) ;  operating  expenses  (in  detail) ;  receipts 
fbom  all  sonnies;  expenditures  for  all  purposes;  balance-sheet  of  the 
corporation  ]  statement  of  stock  and  debt. 
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I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  Government  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  system  of  water  routes  in  order  to  secure  cheap  transportation. 

I  believe  that  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce 
can  be  best  enforced  through  a  commission,  and  that  such  a  commis- 
sion would  need  but  very  little  arbitrary  power. . 


CHARLES  RANDOLPH'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Charles  Randolph^  South  Evanstony  IlL^  late  secretary  Chi- 
cago board  of  trade, 

I  assume  it  to  be  conceded  that  the  States  are  powerless  to  exercise 
an  efficient  control  over  the  rates  and  i)olicy  of  transportation  lines  ex- 
tending beyond*  their  own  territory,  while  at  the  same  time,  practically, 
all  the  interstate  lines  of  traffic  are  organized  under  State  charters, 
and  are,  in  at  least  some  degree,  subject  to  State  authority.  I  also  as- 
sume that  as  State  organizations  they  are  not  subject  to  any  supervisory 
control  by  the  National  Government,  in  so  far  as  their  operations  are 
strictly  confined  within  the  State  granting  their  several  charters ;  but 
that  Congress  has  undoubted  authority  over  traffic  between  the  States, 
or  that  passing  from  one  State  into  another,  by  whatever  means  it  may 
so  pass,  I  suppose  may  be  taken  as  practically  settled.  If,  however,  it 
is  sound  policy  to  require  that  transportation  lines  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  more  per  ton  per  mile  for  a  short  than  for  a  longer 
haul,  and  that  equity  to  the  lines  and  to  the  people  will  be  reached  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  uniform  rates  on  that  basis,  then  it  would 
seem  that  the  whole  question  might  safely  and  properly  be  relegated  to 
State  control ;  inasmuch  as  under  that  view  of  equity  the  people  of 
other  States  would  have  no  right  to  expect  or  require  different  rates  on 
their  shipments  through,  or  partly  through,  a  given  State  than  are  ac- 
corded to  the  people  of  that  State.  I  do  not  consider  such  a  theory 
either  sound  as  public  policy  or  just  to  the  people  of  the  country  gener- 
ally, or  to  the  transportation  lines.  As  illustrating  the  operation  of  such 
an  established  principle  of  controlling  freight  rates,l  will  take  a  promi- 
nent shipping  point — not  Chicago,  lost  I  seem  to  be  arguing  from  a 
Chicago  standpoint  only,  but  Minneapolis,  where  in  some  degree  the 
prevailing  policy  operates  against  the  interests  of  Chicago.  There  are 
three  or  four  railway  lines  operating  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago 
and  one  or  more  between  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  at  the  head  of  water 
navigation  on  Lake  Superior;  There  is  an  immense  movement  of  flour 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  sea-board ;  water  rates  from  Duluth  to  Eastern 
points  are  substantially  the  same  as  from  Chicago  to  the  same  points ; 
the  rail  line  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth  is  about  160  miles ;  to  Chicago 
the  average  of  the  lines  is  about  450  miles.  Now,  if  the  rail  Hues  to 
Chicago  were  obliged  to  adjust  their  tariffs  on  the  basis  of  uniform  rates 
per  ton  per  mile,  or  even  approximi^tely  so,  over  their  whole  lines,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  could  not  make  a  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago 
that  would  command  a  barrel  of  flour  to  be  shipped  beyond  Chicago 
without  cutting  down  all  their  traffic  to  a  ruinously  low  figure.  Whereas 
if  they  are  allowed  to  make  a  rate  to  meet  the  rate  from  Minneapolis  to 
Duluth,  they  are  really  serving  the  miller,  and  through  him  the  wheat 
grower  and  the  consumer  as  well,  at  lower  rates  than  either  would  get 
if  they  were  entirely  out  of  the  competition.    If  they  can  make  a  rate  for 
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the  floar  tbat  will  command  the  bulk  of  the  business,  as  the3^  do^  and 
that  rate  yields  them  even  a  small  profit,  that  profit  enables  them  to 
grant  lower  rates  than  they  could  otherwise  do  to  their  other  patrons, 
and  so  they  in  turn  are  more  or  less  benefited.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Minnea^iolis  rate  is  below  the  actual  cost  of  doing  the  business,  all 
things  considered,  they  will  be  likely  to  recoup  themselves  for  that  loss 
from  their  other  patrons — a  practical  *'  robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul," 
a  policy  which  1  think  Government  should  effectually  prohibit.  Sub- 
stantially the  same  condition  of  things  exists  at  many  other  places  in 
the  country ^s  I  have  alluded  to  above,  and  should  not  be  ignored  in 
any  intelligent  policy  dealing  with  this  great  question. 

In  the  above  view  of  the  case,  and  for  other  reasons  bearing  in  the 
same  direction,  I  feel  confident  that  it  would  be  a  public  calamity  to 
prohibit  any  railway  line,  whether  engaged  in  interstate  or  only  in 
State  transportation,  from  charging  a  greater  rate  per  mile  or  even  a 
greater  rate  irrespective  of  mileage  for  a  short  than  for.a  longer  haul ; 
but  in  no  case  should  a  rate  for  a  short  distance  or  any  rate  whatever 
be  permitted  which  is  based  on  an  attempt  to  recover  losses  made  by 
some  other  and  lower  relative  rate. 

Now,  as  to  what  methods  are  practical  for  the  fair  and  equitable  ad 
justment  of  the  problem  of  interstate  transportation.  In  discussing  this 
I  shall  go  somewhat  beyond  suggesting  remedies  to  prevent  extortion 
and  unjust  discriminations,  as  those  terms  are  generally  understood ; 
because  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  a  broader  range  of  remedies 
for  existing  evils  should  be  considered  than  simply  preventing  by  a 
statute  law  embracing  methods  of  proceedings  to  give  it  effect,  princi- 
ples already  well  established  by  the  common  law  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  most  cases  where  complaint  is  made  of  excessive  rates  for  transpor- 
tation it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
court  or  jury  that  they  were  extortionate.  There  being  such  a  wide 
range  of  circumstances  in  the  conditions  affecting  different  lines,  and 
at  different  times  of  the  same  line,  what  under  some  circumstances 
would  really  be  but  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  would  under  differing 
conditions  be  quite  extortionate.  Scarcely  any  two  intelligent  men 
would  fix  the  same  point  as  the  line  between  reasonable  and  extortion- 
ate rates.  And  so,  too,  in  respect  to  unjust  discriminations ;  the  very 
term  implies  that  some  discrimination  is  permissible,  but  concerning 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  given  case  men  would  differ.  Hence,  legis- 
lation aimed  simply  at  preventing  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination, 
without  defining  what  extortion  is  or  what  discrimini^tions  are  unjust, 
would  be  as  barren  of  practical  results  as  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  now  are  in  providing  an  efficient  remedy  for  actual  existing  evils 
in  this  respect. 

A  MAXIMUM  BATE. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  fix  a  point  in  the 
form  of  a  maximum  rate  which  shall  be  taken  by  the  courts  as  the  line 
between  a  proper  and  an  extortionate  rate  must  be  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  if  indeed  it  is  not  wholly  impracticable,  especially  should 
such  a  rate  be  established  by  law  in  connection  with  a  provision  for 
uniformity  in  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  or  something  approaching  that 
idea.  In  determining  such  a  question  by  statute  law,  equity  to  both 
the  carrier  and  the  public  should  be  considered ;  and  in  adjusting  the 
equities  of  the  case  the  cost  of  doing  the  business,  which  involves  a 
full  understanding  of  the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  line,  the  volume  and 
character  of  the  business  it  is  doing,  and  very  many  other  factors,  must 
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have  their  due  weight,  not  only  as  regards  a  combined  line  as  a  whole, 
but  in  respect  to  every  separate  link  in  it,  which  may  consist  of  many 
independent  lines,  as,  for  instance,  between  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  The  impossibility  of  this  being  done,  so  as  to  embrace  in 
any  law  a  just  maximum  rate  for  all  business  coming  within  its  pro- 
visions, must  be  manifest  on  a  very  casual  consideration  of  the  subject. 
I  suppose  under  such  a  law  it  would  be  held  that  a  railway  company 
would  be  liable  for  damages  if  it  were  to  refuse  business  tendered  at  a 
rate  the  law  prescribes  as  a  fair  and  equitable  one,  and  also  that  it 
would  be  bound  to  bill  consignments  to  destination  outside  of  its  own 
State;  thus  practically  forcing  any  short  line  to  accept  interstate  trans- 
portation and  its  pro  rata  of  a  through  rate  established  by  law,  which 
to  any  one  would  be  recognized  as  ruinous  to  it.  For  instance,  say  the 
maximum  rate  for  1,000  miles  west  of  New  York  was  fixed  at  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  grain ,  a  very  high  rate.  A  shipment  of  grain  is  offered 
1,000  miles  from  New  York,  but  10  miles  from  the  trunk  line  on  a  short 
but  independent  railroad.  All  it  could  claim  for  its  10  miles  of  haul 
would  be  one-half  of  1  cent  for  100  pounds,  or  not  to  exceed  $2  per  car. 
This,  every  one  would  say,  was  absurd,  but  to  my  mind  that  is  where 
the  principle  would  inevitably  lead. 

WHAT  CONGRESS  CAN  DO.  • 

In  view  of  all  the  complications  of  the  subject,  and  having  due  re- 
gard to  all  the  interests  involved,  my  own  idea  of  what  Congress  can 
and 'Ought  to  do  is  about  as  follows,  and  in  stating  my  views  in  this  way 
several  of  your  questions  will  be  incidentally  answered  : 

Enact  a  law  prescribing  adequate  and  easily  enforced  penalties  for  its 
violation,  infraction,  or  evasion,  and  suitable  damages  to  persons  in- 
jured thereby.  Provide  for  the  api)ointment  of  a  commi^ssion  of  six  per- 
sons,at  an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  $7,000  each,  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States ;  two  of  the  commissioners  to  be  selected  from  the  States 
east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  north  of  Washington  ;  one  from 
the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  j  one  from 
the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  Washington,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  one  from  the  States  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  one  from  the  Pacific  States.  Give  the  commis- 
sioners power  to  employ  a  competent  secretary  and  other  necessary  as- 
sistants as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  fix  their  compensation ;  such 
compensation  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Irf- 
terior,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  to  be 
assigned  to  and  required  to  maintain  a  suitable  office  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  which  their  regular  meetings  shall  be  held,  and  where 
all  official  communications  shall  be  addressed ;  the  office  to  be  kept  open 
to  the  public  the  same  as  all  other  Government  offices  in  Washington. 
The  commissioners  to  hold  office  for  six  years,  provided  that  of  the  first 
appointments  two  shall  be  designated  to  hold  their  appointments  for  two 
years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  six  years.  Make  it  the  duty  of 
tlie  proper  officers  of  every  transportation  line  or  companj'  engaged  in 
interstate  traffic  to  make  to  the  commission  prompt,  full,  and  detailed 
reports  in  resi)ect  to  such  business  transacted  by  it  as  the  commission 
may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  for  its  information  in  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duty,  and  which  it  shall  in  a  proper  manner  make  due 
request  for.  And  as  they  may  deem  it  necessary  give  the  commission 
power  to  require  the  production  before  them  of  any  books,  contracts  or 
other  papers  relating  to  interstate  commerce  in  the  possession  or  coo- 
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trol  of  any  company,  person,  or  persons  in  the  United  States.  Give  them 
also  power  to  issne  citations  for  the  attendance  before  them  of  any  per- 
son, in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  efiect  as  if  issued  by  a 
United  States  district  court. 

Provide  that  all  railway  tariffs  for  interstate  transportation,  either 
for  freight  or  passengers,  and  all  changes  in  the  same,  shall,  before  tak- 
ing effect,  be  approved  by  the  commission,  and  that  after  it  goes  into 
effect,  until  changed  by  approval  of  the  commission,  no  deviation  from 
the  rates  so  established  shall  be  permitted  in  anyway,  either  by  charg- 
ing more  or  less  than  such  approved  rates,  directly  nor  indirectly.  All 
tariffs  or  changes  of  tariffs,  so  approved  by  the  commission,  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  freight,  to  be  conspicuously  printed  and 
posted  up  for  the  information  of  the  public  in  all  the  passenger  and 
freight  stations  of  every  railway  company  or  line  to  which  it  applies,  at 
least  one  day  before  it  shall  go  into  effect,  and  be  kept  so  posted  during 
the  time  it  is  in  force.  Permit  any  railway  or  other  transportation  com- 
pany or  line  engaged  in  interstate  transportation  to  establish  and  allow 
drawbacks  or  rebates  from  its  published  tariff  of  rates,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  such  rebates  shall  be  approved  by  the  commission  and  shall 
apply  to  any  and  all  shipments  under  substantially  the  same  conditions, 
which  conditions,  and  the  amount  of  rebate  to  be  allowed,  shall  be  spe- 
cifically and  fully  stated  on  the  printed  tariff  posted  in  their  several  sta- 
tions as  herein  required. 

Make  it  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  hear  any  evidence  which  may 
be  submitted  to  it  by  the  officers  of  any  railway  or  other  transportation 
company  or  line,  or  any  other  person  interested,  touching  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  proposed  tariff*  or  changes  of  tariff  of  rates  for  interstate 
transportation  which  may  be  submitted  for  its  approval ;  their  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  same  to  be  based  on  the  apparent  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  the  rates  proposed  from  the  evidence  so  presented,  or  from  other 
facts  obtained  by  them  from  other  sources.  The  approval  or  disapproval 
of  proposed  rebates  from  tariff  rates  as  herein  provided  to  be  based  on 
like  evidence  as  that  relating  to  the  tariff*  of  rates  to  be  charged.  All 
persons  giving  evidence  before  the  commission  to  be  required  to  do  so 
under  oath  and  subject  to  such  proper  cross-examination  as  the  repre- 
seutati/es  of  opposing  interests  may  see  fit  to  make  in  the  presence  of 
the  commission.  Give  the  commission  power  to  issue  authority  and  di- 
rection for  the  taking  of  depositions  of  persons  whose  evidence  on  the 
question  is  deemed  by  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  such  pro- 
ceesings  in  the  same  manner  as  judges  of  the  United  States  district 
courts. 

In  case  any  tariff'  or  changes  of  tariff'  or  scale  of  rebates  submitted 
to  the  commission  for  its  approval  shall  not  be  approved  by  it,  the 
commission  shall  indicate  in  particular  what  changes  it  deems  proper 
to  be  made  in  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  company  or  com- 
panies, line  or  lines  submitting  the  tariff  so  disapproved,  to  adopt  tlie 
modifications  so  indicated  by  the  commission.  All  such  decisions 
should,  however,  be  subject  to  appeal,  either  by  any  transportation  line 
interested  or  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  interested,  to  the 
court  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  if  the  appellant  or  the  commission  so  elects.  But  pending 
such  final  appeal  and  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  re- 
spect to  the  rates  in  question,  the  decision  of  the  commission  shall  stand 
and  be  respected  by  the  parties  in  interest  the  same  as  if  fully  concurred 
in  by  the  parties  originally  appealing  therefrom. 

Scoue  such  provisions  embodied  in  a  law  would,  in  my  judgment,  if 
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faithfully  carried  out,  meet  all  the  requirements  of  regulation  now  neces- 
sary to  be  imposed  on  the  traffic,  and  1  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  the 
main  they  would  meet  the  approval  not  only  of  the  people  but  of  the 
railway  interests  as  well.  The  machinery  suggested  i»  not  intricate. 
The  end  plainly  sought  is  to  do  even-handed  justice  to  both  the  railway 
interests  and  their  patrons.  Both  have  rights  which  are  entitled  to 
respect  and  consideration.  Many  of  the  companies'  charters,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  give  the  right  to  the  companies  to  fix  their  own  tariif 
rates,  which  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled  means  reasonable  and  just 
rates,  and  this  suggestion  leaves  them  perfectly  free  to  do  that,  under 
a  legal  supervision  applying  only  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  rates 
they  may  propose  to  charge. 

Undoubtedly  other  provisions  will  suggest  themselves  as  proper  to 
be  embraced  in  any  recommendation  3  our  committee  may  be  inclined 
to  make  to  Congress,  even  though  in  the  main  this  should  meet  their 
approval.  One  now  suggests  itself  to  me,  which  I  had  overlooked ;  that 
is,  that  the  commission  should  make  annual  reports  to  Congress  of  the 
general  scope  of  their  proceedings,  and  recommend  from  time  to  time 
such  further  legislation  as  it  may  deem  to  be  necessary. 

As  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  now  existing,  I  can  only  say  in  a 
general  way  that  the  through  rates  to  the  seaboard  are  probably  as  low 
as  can  be  reasonably  asked.  Local  rates  are  in  many  cases  unreasonable, 
in  fact  extortionately  high  under  the  developments  of  economies  in  rail- 
way operating  in  the  past  few  years ;  in  some  cases  these  apply  to  inter- 
state traffic,  i.  e.,  rates  from  points  in  one  State  to  another  though  com- 
paratively a  short  haul. 

Under  such  a  law  as  1  have  suggested  there  would  be  little  object  in 
pooling  interstate  traffic.  This  is  only  made  supposably  necessary  by 
the  fear  of  cutting  any  agreed  rates;  but  for  that  no  railway  line  would 
probably  care  to  go  into  a  pool.  Without  some  such  law  I  do  not  see 
any  way  to  prevent  some  form  of  pooling.  I  do  not  think  pooling  is 
ever  resorted  to  in  order  to  extort  unreasonable  rates,  but  rather  to  pro- 
tect the  lines  against  each  other  at  competitive  points.  I  cannot  see 
any  other  way  than  something  like  what  1  have  outlined  to  control  the 
subject,  and  doubt  if  publicity  of  pooling  terms  would  accomplish  any 
good  end.  Every  shipper  should  be  accorded  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  entire  route  over  which  he  desires  his  shipment  to  go,  and  should 
be  fully  protected  by  law  in  that. 

Concessions  should  be  made  to  large  shippers  only  in  the  way  of 
drawbacks,  under  published  conditions,  similar  to  what  I  have  sug- 
gested. These  should  apply  to  all  ship|)ers  coming  within  the  pub- 
lished conditions  alike.  Nothing  in  any  way  leaning  to  favoritism 
should  be  tolerated.  One  of  the  real  abuses  of  the  present  railway  sys- 
tem is  its  unfair  favoritism  shown  to  certain  persons  and  firms,  which 
enables  them  to  undersell  or  overbid  others,  and  in  that  way  grinding 
out  small  dealers,  making  the  strong  stronger  and  utterly  destroying 
the  weaker. 

I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  requiring  any  particular  form  or 
uniformity  in  keeping  transportation  books  or  accounts.  If  the  lines 
are  required  by  law  to  supply  such  information  as  the  commission  may 
call  for,  with  proper  penalties  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  so,  they  will 
l>e  able  to  do  it  from  their  own  chosen  methods  of  book-keeping.  There 
is  no  valuable  information  needed  by  the  commission  that  every  line 
cannot  now  supply  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

The  range  of  information  needed  by  the  Government  or  its  commis- 
sipuers  ciin  hardly  be  indicated  with  precision  ju  the  absence  of  kuowl- 
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edge  as  to  what  the  law  may  be,  bat  will  become  apparent  as  the  opei*a- 
tion  of  the  law  progresses.  I  do  not  think  it  would  b6  wise  to  particu- 
larize in  the  law  just  what  information  will  be  required. 

I  hardly  ueed  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's aiding  in  developing  the  fullest  capacity  of  waterways  wherever 
practicable.  These  more  than  anything  else  tend  to  cheapen  freight 
rates,  and  their  influence  is  felt  at  points  far  removed  from  their  course. 
Mr.  Albert  Fink  some  time  since  very  truly  remarked  : 

The  water  routes  not  only  control  the  tariffs  of  their  immediate  railroad  competi- 
tors at  points  where  they  can  render  like  service  to  the  same  people^  but  their  influ- 
ence reaches  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  remotest  part>s  of  the  country. 


CHARLES  BIDGBLY'S  STATEMENT. 

8t€U  ment  o    Charles  Ridgely^  of  Springfield,  HLj  president  of  the  Spring- 

field  Iron  Company. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular  of  April 
10,  propounding  certain  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  it  has 
been  given  to  your  committee  to  investigate,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  say 
that  as  a  Western  man  I  believe  that  1  appreciate  the  importance  to  the 
West  that  your  deliberations  in  regard  to  the  control  of  interstate  com- 
merce should  lead  you  to  proper  conclusions.  The  underlying  question, 
on  which  the  development  of  the  great  grain  growing  States  of  the 
West  has  altogether  depended,  has  been  as  to  the  possibility  of  sending 
our  surplus  products  to  European  markets — a  question  of  long-distance 
transportation — of  commerce,  not  only  between  the  States,  but  across  the 
ocean  and  with  foreign  nations.  To  solve  this  question  our  reliance  was 
primarily  upon  nature's  waterways,  then  also  upon  the  canals,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  railroads,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two. 
When  the  railroads  were  built  these  States  were  purely  agricultural, 
and  the  only  need  for  the  roads  was  to  aid  in  furnishing  to  that  interest 
its  necessary  supplies  and  to  carry  its  products  to  market.  At  first  all 
of  the  supplies  in  the  way  of  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  many 
articles  of  food,  and  large  quantities  of  fuel,  were  brought  from  long 
distances,  ^nd  mainly  either  from  the  Eastern  States  or  from  Europe. 
The  population  having  been  purely  agricultural  the  development  was 
wholly  of  that  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of  per- 
sons and  such  a  limited  amount  of  capital  as  was  necessary  to  serv'eits 
needs  in  the  way  of  transportation  and  commercial  facilities.  How  well 
this  transportation  problem  has  been  worked  out  the  present  conditiou 
of  the  West  can  tell. 

That  it  has  not  borne  heavily  on  the  agriculturists  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  their  lands  bears  witness.  It  is  also  notorious  that  it  has  not 
been  the  good  fortune  of  those  who  invested  their  money  in  railroads  to 
have  enriched  themselves  thereby.  All  of  the  States  have  framed  laws 
to  encourage  the  building  of  railroads.  This  encouragement  was  all  of 
the  same  kind.  It  all  held  out  the  prospect  of  large  profits  to  be  real- 
ized. And  it  is  notorious  that  no  money  could  have  been  found  with 
which  to  execute  such  projects,  had  it  been  understood  that  it  they  suc- 
ceeded the  promoters  of  them  were  to  be  limited  to  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest on  their  iivestments,  while  if  they  failed  they  were  to  stand  their 
own  lo.sses.  As  it  was  it  was  only  occjisioually  that  a  contractor  or  a 
lucky  speculator  made  money.    As  a  rule  the  roads  hc^ve  been  built  iu 
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advance  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  the  people  who  furnished  the 
money  with  which  to  build  them  have  lost  by  it.  The  roads  were  not, 
at  first,  able  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  they  were  generally  sold 
under  foreclosures  of  their  mortgages,  and  reorganized  l^fore  they  be- 
came able  to  maintain  themselves.  The  later  development  of  the  West 
has  proceeded  from  the  movement  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  man- 
ufacture on  the  spot  such  articles  as  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
different  communities,  and  to  supply  themselves  with  the  various  finan- 
cial facilities  which  are  needed  in  the  transaction  of  the  daily  business 
of  the  country.  The  land  now  being  mainly  occupied,  and  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  increase  of  the  agricultural  population  is  proceeding  at  a  slower 
ratio,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  returns  of  the  last  census  showed 
that  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States,  which  in  1790  consti- 
tuted but  3.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  has  increased  proportionately  with 
every  decade,  and  that  it  reached  20.9  per  cent,  in  1870,  and  22^  per 
cent,  in  1880.  This  has  occurred  in  accordance  with  a  natural  princi- 
ple, and  a  continuance  of  this  same  effect,  following  from  the  same  cause, 
may  be  looked  for  for  all  time  to  come.  The  tendency  of  the  cities  to 
grow  may  be  expected  to  continue,  while  the  population  in  the  country 
will  increase  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate.  Returns  also  show  that  the 
number  of  persons  returned  as  actually  engaged  in  the  following  named ' 
occupations  in  1870  and  1880  were  as  follows : 


OocQi>atioii. 


Agiicnltnre 

FrofeMional  and  personal  serylce 

Xrade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining 

Total 


1870. 

1880. 

(S  022, 471 
2,684,703 
1,101,238 
2,707,421 

7.070,478 
4.074,238 
1,810,250 
8,837,112 

12,505,023 

17,302,090 

Increasn. 


Percent. 
28.61 
5L76 
61.07 
4L72 

"'         39.07 


Also  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  the  number  of  persons  reported  as 
engaged  in  agriculture  is  436,371,  against  563,409  engaged  in  the  other 
occupations  referred  to  above.  Unfortunately  the  data  are  not  furnished 
for  a  comparison  with  1870,  in  this  State.  The  value  of  farm  products 
in  Illinois  for  the  census  year  was  $203,980,137,  while  the  value  of  the 
articles  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  for  the  same  year 
was  $249,022,948.  This  result  was  accomplished  by  3,519  concerns,  whb 
are  credited  with  a  capital  of  $68,836,835,  and  employing  79,414  hands. 

The  mileage  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1883  had  reached  121,592,  and  now  exceeds  125,000. 

The  roads  built  up  to  1883  had  cost  $7,500,000,000,-  a  sum  which  is 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
this  takes  no  account  of  the  amount  invested  in  all  of  the  various  manu- 
facturing and  other  concerns  that  depend  for  their  living  on  furnish- 
ing supplies  for  the  opet'ation  of  the  railroads.  Six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  are  directly  engaged  in  operating  the  railroads.  It  can 
only  be  conjectured  as  to  how  many  there  are  who  join  in  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  immense  sum  which  represents  the  cost  of  the  roads,  and 
are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  dependent  upon  the  income  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  investment  year  by  year.  None  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented by  these  enormous  figures  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  consumers  who  require  the  nine- tenths  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  agriculture  which  is  consumed  at  home.  The  other  tenth 
goes  to  fill  our  quota  of  the  foreign  demand.    These  are  the  persons  who 
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give  that  diversity  to  our  industries  which,  more  than  anythiug  else, 
'adds  to  the  value  of  farm  ])roducts,  to  the  income  of  the  farmer,  and  to 
the  vahie  of  his  lands.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  be  true  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  farmer  that  his  large  class  of  consumers  should 
be  kept  up  to  the  highest  condition  of  consuming  capacity,  and  that  if 
anything  happens  to  distress  them  in  their  circumstances  the  evil  efiect 
will  be  felt  by  the  agricultural  community  in  their  inability  to  take  and 
pay  for  the  produce  which  they  ordinarily  consume.  All  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  are  so  bound  together  in  their  interests  that  the  prosperity 
of  any  one  is  shared  by  all  of  the  others,  and  any  calamity  or  distress 
to  one  affects  the  whole,  affects  them  certainly,  and  with  a  rapidity  that 
increases  as  our  relations  grow  more  intimate  and  our  means  of  com- 
munication improve. 

THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  FARMERS. 

• 

Holding  these  views,  1  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  in  the  past, 
nor  is  there  now,  any  very  great  cause  of  complaitH:  as  to  the  methods 
of  opei'aliou  of  transportation  companies  in  this  section  of  country  in  so 
far  as  the  transportation  of  grain  or  farm  products  is  concerned.  The 
railroads  were  mostly  built  to  accommodate  this  traffic.  Their  sole  re- 
liance for  income  has  been  upon  its  development,  and  the  result  to  those 
investing  their  money  in  the  roads,  as  compared  with  that  realized  from 
an  investment  in  lands,  shows  that  the  rates  have  not  been  unfavorable 
to  the  farmers.  The  railroads  first  made  farming  possible  in  a  large 
portion  of  this  State.  They  brought  the  lands  into  market,  brought  in 
the  materials  for  the  houses  and  the  fences,  as  well  as  the  fuel  to  pro- 
tect the  new  settlers  from  the  cold  winter  winds  that  sweep  across  the 
prairies.  They  also  found  a  market  for  the  products,  and  at  such  a 
charge  that  the  lands  have  increased  in  value  near  fifty-fold.  Now,  that 
the  lauds  are  all  occupied  and  the  farms  established,  they  are  continu- 
ing their  beneficial  work  by  transporting  the  consumers  of  this  produce 
from  their  European  homes  to  our  very  midst,  where  their  incomes  will 
be  doub>led  and  trebled,  and  where  they  will  not  only  be  that  much  bet- 
ter customers  for  our  products,  but  where  they  must  be  customers  of 
ours  and  not  Of  other  nations,  our  competitors.  It  has  been,  and  is,  a 
question  a«  to  whether  we  can  retain  our  supremacy  in  the  grain  markets 
of  the  world,  and  it  must  give  every  thinking  person  satisfaction  to  see 
that,  no  matter  how  that  may  turn  out,  the  country  is  filling  up  with  a 
population  so  greatly  diversified  in  its  interests  and  pursuits  that  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  foreign  markets  year  by 
year. 

As  already  said,  the  interests  of  all  the  different  classes  are  bound 
vu  xof*ethei\  It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  persons  engaged  in  any  of  the  other  occupations,  that  the  railroads 
should  have  fairly  remunerative  rates  tbr  the  traffic  which  they  do.  This 
V  ill  protect  the  operatives,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  investors  who 
f'vn  the  capital  which  is  invested  in  the  roads,  and  all  of  that  large  class 
cl  Uasiuess  men  who  furnish  supplies  to  the  railroads,  from  the  losses 
jHjti  other  bad  effects  to  which  they  are  now  subjected  from  the  constantly- 
r« curring  railroad  wars.  It  is  obvious  that  these  classes  do  suffer  se- 
Mrely  from  this  cause.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  losses  occa- 
sioned to  the  general  business  of  the  country  are  no  less  serious  or 
important.  We  are  just  passing  through  a  period  of  dullness  and  de- 
pression in  business  which  extends  to  every  part  of  our  country  and 
which  affects  every  interest  of  every  kind.    Tfiere  is  no  doubt  but  that 
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this  troable  has  been  both  proloDged  and  intensified  by  the  struggle 
between  what  are  called  the  trunk  lines,  which  probably  had  lUi  origin 
in  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  building  of  the  West  Shore  and  Buf- 
falo Railroad. 

And  this  brings  me  to  say  that  the  necessity  seems  to  be  urgent  that 
the  indiscriminate  building  of  railroads  should  stop.  The  country  is 
now  for  the  most  part  fairly  well  supplied  with  railroad  facilities.  The 
building  of  unnecessary  roads  absorbs  capital  that  can  be  more  usefblly 
employed  in  other  directions.  •  It  is  inevitably  followed  by  a  railroad  war ; 
it  creates  an  undue  competition,  and  cripples  roads  already  existing  by  a 
division  of  the  traffic,  so  that  the  puWic  are  not  well  served  by  either  the 
old  roads  or  the  new  ones.  It  does  much  to  bring'on  what  we  have  come 
to  call  financial  panics,  and  it  adds  to  the  general  distrust  and  retards  our 
return  to  prosperity  in  times  of  commercial  depression  by  the  disasters 
which  it  brings  to  one  or  both  of  the  companies  involved.  Let  us  bj 
all  means  have  the  advantages  of  competition,  but  let  us  be  careful,  lesj 
by  having  too  much  of  it  we  so  exhaust  the  competitors  that  they  wil. 
be  compelled  to  combine  in  order  that  either  may  live.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  belongs  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  the  State  legislature  than 
to  Congress.  But  the  evil  complained  of  is  a  crying  one  and  works 
more  mischief  to  the  people  of  the  West  than  they  know  of. 

I  also  think  that  the  danger  of  unjust  discrimination  just  now  is  much 
greater  in  regard  to  merchandise  and  manufactured  articles  coming 
west  than  on  any  other  products  going  east.  East-bound  products 
go  for  the  most  part  to  the  great  market  places,  and  bear  a  well  known 
value.  The  rates  of  freight  are  primarily  controlled  by  the  water  rates, 
and  are  very  carefully  adjusted  as  between  the  principal  shipping 
points,  so  that  each  shall  surely  enjoy  the  trade  naturally  belonging  to 
it.  But  with-west  bound  merchandise  or  manufactured  articles  the 
infiuences  are  more  insidious,  and  freight  rates  can  be,  and  constantly 
are  made,  as  between  different  roads,  or  as  between  different  points  on 
the  same  road,  which  control  not  only  the  fortunes  of  individual  mer- 
chants or  manufactures  but  also  the  location,  growth,  and  i>rosperity 
of  cities  and  towns.  In  this  direction  I  think  that  there  is  discrimina- 
tion that  needs  correction. 

WHAT  A  COMMISSION  MIGHT  DO. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  or  discrimination,  I 
speak  with  much  hesitation,  never  having  been  directly  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  any  railroad,  nor  having  hiid  in  any  public  capacity  to 
study  the  working  of  laws  designed  for  that  purpose.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  and  which  up  to  this 
time  has  been  studied  by  so  few  persons,  and  which  is  consequently  so 
little  understood,  the  United  States  Government  should  proceed  slowly 
and  with  great  caution.  Less  damage  to  business  is  likely  to  occur 
from  doing  too  little  in  the  way  of  regulation  of  interstate  commerce 
than  from  doing  too  much.  There  are  doubtless  evils  to  be  corrected 
and  rates  of  transportation  have  doubtless  been  made  that  are  based 
on  false  principles ;  but  large  investments  may  have  been  made,  and 
important  undertakings  in  business  assumed,  depending  upon  a  coii- 
tiunance  of  these  rates  and  practices,  and  it  is  due  to  the  parties 
interested  that  nothing  shall  be  done  hastily  nor  without  the  fullest 
investigation  nor  until  the  parties  interested  can  be  heard,  and  propet 
consideration  given  to  the  preservation  of  their  interests. 

16232 
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I  should  tbiuk,  however,  that  it  woald  be  highly  proper  for  Congress 
to  form  a  commission  to  take  the  whole  subject  iato  consideration. 
This  commission  might  at  first  require  that  all  railroad  companies 
should  report  to  them  all  of  their  tariffs,  and  all  the  changes  made  in 
them.  They  could  then  suggest  such  changes  as  seemed  to  them  to  be 
desirable.  With  the  large  field  which  they  would  constantly  have  in 
view,  it  might  be  expected  that  their  experience  would  accumulate 
rapidly  and  their  suggestions  would  soon  become  valuable;  and  it 
might  be  hoped  that  the  railroad  companies  would  appreciate  them  and 
in  a  great  measure  adopt  them.  This  result  has  followed  under  similar 
circumstances  in  some  of  the  States.  They  could  also  make  all  tarifl^ 
public,  require  reports  from  the  railroads  of  any  character  needed  to 
enable  Congress  and  the  people  to  judge  of  their  condition  and  their 
manner  of  doing  business,  and  report  all  to  Congress,  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  to  legislation  as  their  constantly  accruing  experience 
might  show  to  be  safe  and  proper.  They  might  also  hear  complaints, 
as  is  the  case  in  this  State,  and,  when  necessary,  bring  such  matters  as 
may  require  such  treatment  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  courts, 
giving  the  complainants  such  assistance,  in  the  way  of  legal  servicer 
and  in  the  payment  of  expenses,  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  prosecute  to  final  judgment  such  cases  as  involve  principles  of 
knportance  to  the  public.  It  might  be  hoped  that  a  commission  formed 
upon  these  principles,  and  composed  of  carefully  selected,  competent 
men,  might  take  up  this  subject  and  gradually  get  it  under  such  con- 
trol as  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public,  including  all 
the  various  interests  involved ;  and  the  railroads  themselves,  from  hav- 
ing been  a  little  restive  at  first  under  the  control  exercised  over  them, 
might  be  expected  to  come  to  appreciate  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  them  from  the  protection  against  sudden  and  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  rates,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  commission  in  perfecting  the 
system.  1  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  give  this  commission  the 
right  to  make  the  tarifis  immediately  upon  its  organization,  for  fear  that 
no  body  of  men  could  at  once  be  found  sufficiently  versed  in  the  ques- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  to  enable  them  to  intelligently  deal  with  so 
complicated  a  subject,  and  to  whom  a  power  so  great,  and  touching  so 
many  important  interests,  could  at  once  be  intrusted.  My  own  ex* 
perience,  which  coincides  with  that  of  many  other  large  shippers,  was. 
that  the  first  effect  of  the  tariff  made  by  the  board  of  railroad  and  ware- 
house commissions  in  this  State  was  injurious  to  the  interests  which  I 
represented,  and  I  have  not  only  had  occasion  myself  to  try,  but  I  have 
also  joined  others  in  earnest  efforts,  more  than  once,  to  have  the  new 
tariff  set  aside  and  the  old  order  of  things  restored. 

In  reply  to  your  second  question,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  no  means 
of  accurately  judging  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  now  charged 
on  local  and  through  traffic ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  more  com- 
plaint on  inequality  of  westbound  than  on  east-bound  rates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  required  by  law  that  publicity  should 
be  given  to  all  rates,  and  that  the  fewest  possible  number  of  changes 
should  be  made,  so  that  the  utmost  stability  should  be  given  to  the 
rates.  This  item  of  stability  is  one  of  the  first  importance.  We  may 
hope  to  secure  it  under  the  operation  of  a  commission  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day;  but,  for  the  present,  I  would  fear  to  forbid  changes  without 
notice,  not  knowing  but  that  the  exigencies  of  the  railroad  service,  as 
now  conducted,  sometimes  requires  very  prompt  action.  All  such 
changes,  however,  should  be  made  public  as  sooa  as  made. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  BATES. 

The  qaestion  raised  in  your  fifth  interrogatory  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
difficalt  to  answer,  unless  we  may  assume  that  the  rates  have  in  the 
main  akeady  been  arranged  by  the  railroad  companies  in  accordance 
with  the  practical  experience  of  themselves  and  their  customers,  having 
due  regard  to  all  of  the  elements  of  cost  and  other  conditions  that  should 
have  a  bearing  on  the  rates  to  be  charged  on  every  kind  of  traffic. 
Some  classes  of  freight  will  stand  a  higher  rate  than  others,  and  it 
seems  as  if  a  larger  percentage  of  the  various  expenses  that  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business  of  a  railroad  company  must, 
almost  of  necessity,  be  charged  upon  certain  classes  of  traffic  than  upon 
others.  Passengers  are  charged  more  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting them  than  is  freight.  Light,  valuable,  bulky  articles  pay  better 
profit  to  the  carriers  than  do  coal  or  stone  or  coarse  freights  of  any 
kind.  The  rates  on  grain  may  not  be  more  than  fairly  remunerative 
when  the  grain  markets  are  active  and  the  movement  is  full  and  strong; 
yet  when  the  markets  are  depressed  the  rates  must  be  lowered  or  the 
grain  will  not  move.  The  rate  on  a  car  bound  east  may  be  inordinately 
low,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  at  the  same  time 
good  policy,  to  make  a  rate  only  half  as  great  in  order  to  induce  the 
shipment  of  a  car-load  of  coal  or  salt  or  lumber  in  the  empty  car  on  the 
return  trip.  I  know  that  there  is  a  flavor  of  extortion  about  the  i)rop- 
osition  that  even  very  low  rates  may  be  advanced  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  under  changed  conditions  the  traffic  will  bear  it.  But  dis- 
guise it  how  we  will,  men  in  all  classes  of  business,  and  professional 
men  as  well,  are  guided  to  a  certain  extent  in  making  their  charges  by 
a  consideration  of  what  the  customer  can  afibrd  to  pay.  In  some  as|)ects 
of  the  case  the  principle  is  not  correct,  but  there  are  exceptions,  similar 
to  those  which  I  have  noted,  in  which  the  parties  who  pay  the  highest 
rates  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  because  the  money  earned  from  the  other 
parties  helps  to  pay  expenses  and  makes  it  possible  to  give  them  a  rate 
which  would  not  be  possible  if  the  carrier  were  confined  to  such  a  traffic 
as  their  own  would  be.  This  whole  question,  however,  may  be  more 
prot)erly  one  for  the  decision  of  an  expert  railroad  accountant  than 
for  me. 

It  would  appear  to  be  proper  to  abolish  all  rebates  and  drawbacks, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  errors  or  something  of  that 
kind.  The  rates  should  be  uniform,  open,  and  public,  and  should  be 
paid  in  full  once  for  all,  and  no  drawbacks  allowed. 

As  previously  stated,  I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  all  will  be 
promoted  by  fair  and  reasonably  remunerative,  and  at  the  same  time 
stable,  rates.  If  the  danger  of  extortion  can  be  guarded  against  by  the 
commission,  backed  up  hy  the  United  States  courts,  either  with  or  with- 
out further  legislation,  I  think  that  the  pools  should  be  legalized,  as  an 
aid  to  the  railroads  to  secure  their  maintenance,  and  that  the  railroads 
should  then  be  given  an  opportunity  to  arrange  the  rates  with  their 
customers.  If  they  fail,  after  a  fair  trial,  it  will  then  be  time  for  the 
Government  to  interlere.  Business  men  generally  prefer  to  manage 
their  afi'airs  in  their  own  way,  and  without  governmental  aid  or  inteifer- 
ence ;  and  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  them  have  a  fair  chance  to  settle 
this  question  among  themselves'  than  to  attempt  to  control  it  by  law. 
In  my  judgment  it  should  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  well  as  of  the 
State  legislatures,  to  pass  laws  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion, and  not  to  hamper  the  people  unnecessarily  in  the  transaction  of 
their  daily  business.    It  may  be  assumed  that  the  persons  engaged  in 
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basiness  approach  the  qaestioDS  involved  in  their  daily  experiences  with 
more  or  less  preparation  of  a  kind  to  fit  them  to  deal  with  them ;  and 
it  may  also  be  assumed  that  they  will  understand  the  interests  which 
they  have  under  constant  consideration  better  than  can  an>  set  of  legis- 
lators who  hold  for  the  most  part  biennial  sessions,  and  who  have  not 
generally  had  tbe  kind  of  experience  calculated  to  enable  them  to  fully 
comprehend  the  questions  involved.  In -business  matters  I  am  decid- 
edly of  the  opinion  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least. 

Shippers,  in  my  judgment,  should  have  the  right  to  select  the  routes 
in  full  over  which  their  consignments  shall  go. 

In  answer  to  your  ninth  question,  it  is  hard  to  say  by  what  system  a 
uniform  system  of  rates  can  be  best  secured.  But  it  might  be  hoped 
that  such  a  system  would  gradually  grow  out  of  the  workings  of  the 
commission  heretofore  referred  to. 

I  also  think  that  the  matter  of  charging  proportionally  more  for  a 
short  than  for  a  long  haul  might,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  left  to  the 
railroads,  subject  to  such  influences  as  the  commissioners  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  The  interests  of  this  section  of 
country  are  on  the  long-haul  side.  The  railroads  have  during  the  past 
year  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  carry  a  very  large  crop  of  cereals  from 
this  country  to  a  foreign  market,  which  has  been  lower  than  tor  a  century 
past.  To  do  this  Would  naturally  require  very  low  rates.  It  can  be 
conceived  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  to  a  miller  at  Rochester, 
or  Albany,  or  Poughkeepsie,  for  instance,  the  same  rates  per  ton  per 
mile  on  flour  as  to  one  at  Minneapolis ;  and  yet  that  the  rates  to  each 
could  be  made  more  favorable  because  of  the  businessof  the  other.  The 
rates  to  the  local  millers  may  be  no  more  than  reasonable,  and  yet  the 
necessities  of  the  case  may  require  that  the  through  flour  shall  be  car- 
ried at  a  proportionately  Jess  rate,  or  not  at  all.  The  through  freight 
swells  the  volume  of  business,  consequently  it  lessens  the  cost  at  which 
it  can  be  done;  and  it  makes  a  lower  rate  possible  on  tbe  local  busi- 
ness than  could  otherwise  be  made.  If  this  matter  is  arranged  in  this 
way  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  commission  can  always  be 
depended  on  for  a  remedy  for  extortion  if  that  be  attempted. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  any  concessions  should  be  made  to  large  shippers 
over  smaller  ones,  except  such  as  legitimately  ensue  from  the  less  cost 
of  handling,  &c.  These  concessions  should  be  made  public  and  alike 
to  all. 

Neither  does  it  seem  important  that  all  corporations  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  should  keep  an  uniform  system  of  accounts.  They 
should  be  required  to  make  an  uniform  set  of  reports  to  the  commission 
and  to  keep  their  books  as  their  several  interests  may  require. 

THE  INFLUENCE   OF  THE  WATER  ROUTES. 

• 

I  do  not  think  that  too  much  emphasis  can  be  given  to  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  water  routes  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  in  the  West.  All  of  the  freight  rates  in  this 
section  of  country  have  always  been  controlled  primarily  by  the  rates  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  tUver.  The  influence  of  these  great 
waterways  in  fixing  rates  has  been  as  beneficial  as  it  has  been  can- 
stant.  A  simihir  influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  canals,  and  this 
can  be  extended  and  increased  by  the  opening  of  new  canals  in  such 
directions  as  will  bring  lar^e  and  important  scopes  of  territory  under 
their  influence.  The  cost  of  such  improvements  would  come  back  to 
the  people  many  times  over,  in  the  reduced  rates  of  freight  which  they 
^ould  secure,  even  if  all  of  the  freight  went,  as  now,  by  rail,  and  the 
alfi  were  unused. 
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THE  TOLEDO  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE. 

Statement  s^tbmitied  by  the  Toledo  Produce  Exchange,  ToJedOy  Ohio,  hy 

Denison  B.  Smith,  secretary. 

RECKLESS  RAILWAY  BUILDINa. 

I 

Methods  of  easy  and  economical  transport  of  the  products  of  the  soil 
and  of  manufactures  are  the  basis  and  bulwark  of  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  any  nation.  That  maxim  can  be  applied  to  our  country  with 
singular  justice.  The  necessities  of  our  widely  extended  domain  have 
stimulated  the  enterprise  of  our  people  in  the  line  of  railroad  building, 
not  only  greatly  beyond  historical  precedents,  but  beyond  the  just 
bounds  of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  of  prudence,  safety,  and 
profit.  We  have  continued  to  build  roads  until  this  interest  has  over- 
loaded itself.  The  manufacturing  of  railways  for  sale,  at  large  profits, 
has  heretofore  presented  captivating  allurements,  and  this  industry,  like 
other  manufacturing  interests,  has  undoubtedly  been  pushed  more  rap- 
idly than  the  growth  of  the  traffic  that  supports  them.  Projects  involv- 
ing immense  sums,  and  in  sections  of  the  country  already  provided  with 
adequate  facilities,  have  attracted  capital  and  have  been  completed. 
Lines  of  railways,  fully  capable  of  moving  the  business  to  be  done,  have 
been  paralleled  with  new  roads,  until  today  this  great  and  valuable 
investment  has  become  top-heavy,  unwieldy,  and  unmanageable  by  those 
who  are  appointed  to  that  trust,  and  thus  the  expected  result  of  excess- 
ive enterprise  in  railway  building  is  before  the  country.  While  we  fully 
recognize  that  the  managers  of  railways  are. among  our  brightest  and 
most  capable  business  men,  we  believe  this  interest  has  assumed  such 
proportions  as  to  place  it  beyond  their  control,  and  therefore  beyond 
the  possibility  of  such  just  and  equitable  administration  of  its  affairs 
as  doubtless  animates  the  minds  of  these  managers.  Pools  are  now  no 
protection  to  stockholders  or  shippers.  Under  each  pooling  agreement 
of  the  past  year  or  more,  effected  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  leading 
managers  to  preserve  the  property  from  loss,  and  the  public  from  un- 
certainty and  unfairness,  it  has  been  found  that  too  many  lines  are 
under  the  control  of  men  whose  agents  cannot  be  restrained  from  break- 
ing faith,  by  cutting  the  rates,  and  of  course  disrupting  the  agreement. 
If  managers  disapprove  of  these  irregularities  it  is  not  often  illustrated 
by  dismissal  of  the  agents.  Under  any  system  of  penalties  that  we  have 
heard  of,  the  temptation  to  reduce  a  rate  of  freight  that  has  been  agreed 
upon  is  frequently  too  great  for  the  restraining  power  of  any  agent, 
from  the  chief  to  the  subordinate. 

FAST  FREIGHT  LINES. 

However  much  the  managers  of  railways  and  the  public  may  desire 
to  maintain  fair  and  uniform  rates  of  freight,  there  is  another  feature  in 
the  present  system  of  railways  which  seems  to  us  to  load  down  and 
cripple  their  attempts  in  that  line.  Wo  refer  to  the  great  number  of 
so-called  express  lines,  and  their  muUiplied  agencies,  engaged  at  all 
leading  points  in  a  contest  for  the  same  freight  to  go  over  the  same 
trunk  line  of  road.  Independent  of  this  adverse  iufiueuce  on  freight 
rates  is  the  economic  consideration.  Each  of  these  organizations  is 
equipped  with  its  full  list  of  officers,  from  manager  to  the  subordinate 
agent,  scattered  over  the  West.    Of  course  this  great  additional  exQeno^ 
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must  be  charged  upon  the  freight  transported.  There  ia  no  good  and 
valid  reason  why  more  than  one  agent  is  required  in  Toledo,  or  any 
other  leading  shipping  point,  for  engaging  freight  for  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Erie,  or  other  trunk  lines.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  increased 
competition  is  to  enhance  the  chances  of  a  broken  compact,  and  the 
probability  of  ascertaining  how  the  break  was  accomplished  diminishes 
in  the  ratio  of  the  number  engaged  in  it. 

LOW  RATES  ON  LONG  HAULS. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  and  oppressive  injustice  in  the  management 
of  railways  is  signalized  by  the  flexible  and  frequently  ruinous  rates  at 
which  the  products  of  the  country  are  transported  on  what  is  called  the 
long  haul  or  through  business, from  points  like  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
and  west,  while  from  points  on  their  line  of  road  is  maintained  a  rate 
three  or  four  times  a«  great.  We  will  content  ourselves  wifh  one  or 
two  examples.  Large  quantities  of  freight  have  been  transported  this 
winter  and  spring  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  York  at  15  cents  per 
100  pounds,  or  aboiit  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  mile,  while  the  local 
rates  on  one  of  the  lines  engaged  in  this  reckless  traffic,  say  from 
Illinois  to  Toledo,  average  20  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  is  well 
known  that  every  road  engaged  in  the  movement  of  the  products  of 
the  country  at  such  a  price  makes  an  actual  loss,  and  every  manager 
who  permits  it  is  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  his  obligation  to  the 
stock  or  bond  holders  of  his  road.  Whence  comes  the  right  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  high-handed  arbitrarj-  power  I  What  right  has  any  railway 
management  so  to  discriminate  against  his  own  stations,  and  the  valne 
of  their  products,  and  the  trading  towns  that  have  grown  up  on  their 
line,  and  deflect  trade  from  its  natural  channels  ?  Most  of  these  traders 
desire  a  near-by  market  and  quicker  results  for  small  transactions,  and 
any  management  that  interposes  obstacles  to  that  freedom  of  choice,  in 
the  way  we  have  here  suggested,  is  a  usurper  of  power  never  delegated 
or  contemplated  in  the  chartered  franchises  of  his  road. 

LOCAL  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

The  Lake  Shore  Bail  way  Company  have  a  local  tariff  from  Michigan 
and  Northern  Indiana  stations  to  Toledo  and  Detroit,  while,  from  the 
same  points,  on  commodities  going  ^ast  of  Toledo  and  Detroit  the  rate 
charged  is  much  less  per  100  pounds.  In  illustration,  we  state  that 
from  a  large  number  of  stations  on  their  roads,  where  the  local  rate  on 
grain  to  Toledo  and  Detroit  is  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  it  is  4  cents  per 
100  pounds  to  those  cities  on  grain  going  east  of  them.  Such  instances 
are  simply  indications  of  the  drift  of  railway  management  in  the  West. 
These  unfair  and  aggressive  discriminations  are  the  true  index  to  the 
cause  of  the  natural  appeal  of  the  country  to  the  State  and  Congress 
for  measures  of  relief,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

SOME  OF  THE  BESULTS  OF  POOLING. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  apparently  deprecated  reduc- 
tions in  rates.  The  great  business  interests  of  this  couu  try  are  conserved 
and  prospered  by  an  approximation  to  uniformity  in  the  cost  of  its  inter- 
nal and  national  commerce,  based  upon  fair  rates  and  fairly  adjusted. 
Frequent  and  violent  fluctuation  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  all  commodities,  is  in  the  last  degree 
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unequal  in  its  results,  unsettling  in  its  relation  to  values,  and  exasper- 
ating to  those  who  are  caught  by  a  sudden  change.  The  management 
of  the  railways  of  the  country,  by  pooling  on  a  fair  basis  of  r^tes,  is 
doubtless  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  ruinous  and  destructive  manage- 
ment without  it.  The  interests  of  other  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce are  not  to  be  promoted  by  destroying  or  rendering  profitless  the 
railway  iuvestments  of  the  country,  and  the  prosperity  of  thousands 
who  are  not  railway  managers  would  be  touched  by  such  a  resalt;  but 
the  past  has  demonstrated  that  no  such  agreement  is  sufficient  to  re- 
strain the  great  diversity  of  interests  now  concerned  from  violations  of 
pledged  faith,  even  if  such  contracts  had  the  sanction  of  law.  Under 
frequent  agreements  for  pooling  in  the  past  year  and  one-fourth,  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  results  to  the  roads.    The  Railway  Age  says: 

"In  the  year  1884  thirty-seven  roads,  operating  11,000  miles  of  line, 
were  bankrupted  and  placed  in  receivers'  hands,  with  an- aggregate  of 
bonds  and  stock  of  $715,000,000.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  twenty  corporations  have  been  given  over  by  the  courts  to  re- 
ceivers, with  aggregate  bonds  and  stock  of  $275,289,000.  The  aggre- 
gate is  about  $1,000,000,000  in  fifteen  months.  These  are  not  the  re- 
sults of  decreased  tonnage.  The  tonnage  carried  by  the  railways  from 
Chicago  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  exceeded  any  similar 
period  in  railroad  history.  The  loss  then  was  occasioned  by  a  contest 
and  rivalry  amongst  the  multiplicity  of  agents,  as  unnecessary  as  it 
was  destructive." 

The  Railroad  Gazette  says :  "The  enormous  tonnage  transported  in 
March,  306,517  tons,  &om  Chicago  eastward,  shows  a  capacity  for  trans- 
porting at  a  rate  of  4,400,0«i0  tons  yearly,  while  the  largest  shipments 
ever  yet  made  in  any  entire  year  have  been  about  3,150,000  tons. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  capacity  of  the  roads  is  at  all  events  fulHr 
1,250,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  business  done  in  any  year  thus  far.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  roads  transported  to  their  full  capacity 
even  in  March  last.  It  will  require  years  of  growth  and  of  very  rapid 
development  in  the  business  of  the  country  in  all  its  branches  to  supply 
a  sufficient  traffic  to  make  all.  lines  profitable  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion.'' 

THE  DUTY  OP  CONGRESS. 

c 

Without  the  aid  of  pooling  contracts  the?  tendency  is  so  to  depress 
rates  of  freight  and  travel  as  to  endanger  the  wrecking  of  the  whole 
system  of  railways,  and  in  our  judgment  the  time  has  arrived  when 
Congress  should  assume  its  undoubted  right  and  duty  to  the  whole 
country,  to  supervise  the  whole  system  of  transportation  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  no  other  one  interest  directly  involving  such  enormous 
sums  of  money.  There  is  no  other  interest  of  such  consequent  results, 
by  good  or  maladministration,  upon  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  whether  considered  in  relation  to  its  stock  or  bonds,  or  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  business  of  the  country.  This  plain  duty 
of  Congress  has  been  deferred  too  long  already,  and  should  be  assumed 
without  delay. 

We  beg  to  state  to  your  committee  that  the  foregoing  observations 
are  free  from  animosity  to  the  great  railway  interest  of  the  country. 
The  interests  of  this  exchange  are  closely  interlocked  with  transporta- 
tion fiicilities,  but  we  sincerely  believe  that  an  equitable,  fair,  and  steady 
management  of  freight  rates,  which  all  interests  require  and  demand^ 
cannot  be  expected  without  the  interposition  of  Congress  in  the  method 
we  shall  refer  to  in  our  reply  to  your  inquiries. 
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In  replying,  categorically,  to  yonr  several  inqniries,  we  hare  to  say : 

(1)  We  know  of  no  otber  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  nnjnst 
discrimination  except  the  one  we  have  pointed  out,  viz,  Congressional 
control. 

(2)  The  rates  now  charged  on  all  through  business  from  the  West  to 
the  East  are  very  low,  while  the  local  rates  are  unchanged.  These  local 
rates,  from  all  points  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  &c.,  are  ad- 
justed on  a  basis  too  high,  when  compared  with  any  pool  rate  on 
through  business  established  within  the  past  year. 

PUBLICITY  OF  RATES. 

(3)  We  believe  publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law  and  a 
change  prohibited  without  public  notice,  and  contracts  for  the  future 
absolutely  prohibited  under  any  circumstances.  Large  contracts  are 
frequently  claimed  to  exist  between  railways  and  shippers,  when  rates 
are  advanced,  under  which  shipments  continue  to  be  made  at  rates  far 
below  what  is  charged  to  others.  A  significant  point,  well  worthy  of 
notice,  is  that  such  contracts  are  unknown  on  a  reduction  of  rates. 

(4)  A  system  of  rates  for  winter  should  form  the  basis  of  a  maximum, 
and  from  April  15  to  November  15  a  minumum,  with  modifications  as  in 
next  inquiry. 

(5)  The  element  of  value  of  agricultural  products  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, have  a  bearing  on  rates  of  transportation.  There  is  a  degree  of 
fairness  in  the  principle  that  higher  values  justify  a  more  generous  rate 
of  freight,  and  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  principle  of  participation  in  gen- 
eral prosperity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  depressed  values  dictate  a  pol- 
icy of  sharing  the  depression  with  the  producer. 

REBATES  AND  POOLING  CONTRACTS. 

(G)  We  can  imagine  no  conditions  or  circumstances  in  transporting 
the  products  of  the  country  that  would  justifj*^  a  railway  company  to  pay 
a  rebate  from  a  uniform  price  of  freight  agreed  upon.  If  it  is  practiced 
on  a  lot  of  one  thous<and  cars,  another  could  justly  claim  it  on  one  hun 
dred  cars,  and  the  result  would  be  irregularity  and  unfairness  to  the 
greatest  number,  who  are  smaller  shippers. 

(7)  We  should  iiot  oppose  pooling  agreements,  the  result  of  which  was 
steady,  uniform,  and  fairly-adjusted  rates,  jnaintained  without  sudden 
breaks,  and  without  rebates,  as  an  alternative  to  uncertainty,  irregu- 
larity, and  ruinous  rates  without  pooling.    We  sincerely  deprecate  the 

.  loss  to  this  great  interest  which  the  present  competitive  contest  is  sure 
to  result  in.  Under  no  circumstances  can  a  pool  contract  be  justified 
that  does  not  so  reach  and  touch  the  local  rates  on  the  different  lines 
of  road  as  to  make  an  approximate  correspondence  between  them  and 
the  rate  through.  But  our  impression  is  that  the  time  has  passed  for 
ex])ectingauy  further  i>ermanent  agreement  by  pooling  on  a  stable  and 
lair  basis,  and  which  recognizes  the  principles  we  advocate  in  this 
])aper;  and  any  agreement  that  ignores  them  is  but  a  continuation  of 
oppressive  discrimination.  In  our  reply  to  interrogatory  No.  16  we 
indicate  a  fuller  reply  to  this  question. 

(8)  We  suppose  the  laws  of  our  country  give  to  every  shipper  the  right 
to  designate  the  route  of  his  consignment.  If  any  law  is  required  to  re- 
strain railways  from  otherwise  diverting  such  consignments  it  iSbould 
be  passed. 

(D)  By  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  LOW  BATES  FOB  LONG  HAULS. 

(10)  Undoubtedly  railways  can  aflford  to  transport  for  long  distances 
at  a  less  rate  than  for  short  hauls.  But  what  is  a  long  distance  in  this 
connection  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  an  intelligent  commission. 
Taking  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis  as  a  base  there  is  no  reason  for  a 
lower  rate  per  mile  to  the  sea- board  than  to  the  lake  ports,  and  any  sys- 
tem that  proceeds  on  a  different ,  theory  cannot  be  defended.  A  power 
that  can  be  U8ed  to  destroy  tlte  business  interests  of  one  city  to  enrich 
and  build  up  another  is  simply  a  detestable  oligarchy,  which  every 
American  citizen  desires  to,  but  as  no  power  to,  resist.  To  transi>ort 
the  flour  of  Minneapolis  to  New  York  at  a  less  rate  than  from  Chicago, 
or  points  nearer  the  sea-board,  is  to  use  the  combined  power  of  corpora- 
tions to  oppress  the  people  who  have  given  them  their  franchises,  and 
to  build  up  one  city  and  destroy  another.  These  great  transportation 
routes  were  not  created  for  such  purposes,  and  should  be  restrained 
from  exercising  such  power. 

WATER  ROUTES  AS  REGULATORS  OF  RATES. 

(14)  The  great  water  routes  of  this  country,  which  are  being  improved 
yearly  by  the  General  Government,  and  "on  which  transportation  is 
thereby  cheapened,  are  nature's  highway  for  the  great  agricultural 
country  West  and  Northwest.  It  has  been  heretofore,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  great  regulator  of  rates  of  transport  of  the  heavy  com- 
modities passing  east  and  west.  Without  this  potential  and  con- 
servative element  rates  of  freight  would  at  once  be  enhanced  and 
Western  values  depreciated.  By  a  free  water  navigation  of  1,000  miles 
grain  is  transported  at  6  cents  per  bushel,  and  against  that  no  railway 
can  compete.  And  yet  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  railways 
and  tbe  water.  The  grain  products  of  the  country,  lumber,  timber, 
staves,  and  coal,  seek  the  water  in  the  season  of  navigation,  while  flour, 
provisions,  live  stock,  and  the  great  and  growing  variety  of  other  prod- 
ucts seek  the  rail,  and  under  fair  rates  of  freight  the  railways  have 
]>rospered  <luriug  that  period  as  highly  as  in  any  other.  The  necessity 
of  this  water  transportation  is  more  directly  realized  in  the  very* active 
competition  that  now  exists  between  the  agriculturists  of  this  country 
and  tbose  of  India,  Australia,  Eussia,  &c.  In  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  importing  states  of  the  Old  W^orld  and  in  this  contest  every  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  counts. 

A  COMMISSION  ADVOCATED. 

(15)  We  believe  the  only  good  and  reliable  method  of  regulating  inter- 
state commerce  in  this  country  is  by  the  establishment  of  a  transporta- 
tion or  railway  bureau,  with  a  commission  of  a  suitable  number  of 
competent  and  experienced  gentlemen,  with  power  to  regulate  and 
establish  systems  of  railway  rates  and  travel  throughout  the  country. 
Before  this  commission  complaints  should  be  made,  or  to  its  individual 
members,  and  these  commissioners  should  have  the  power  to  compel 
the  railways  to  deal  fairly  by  shippers.  No  individual  shipper  can  con- 
test a  case  with  a  railroad  company  without  being  confronted  with  a 
linal  decision  in  the  United  States  court  at  Washington,  and  any  city 
or  trading  point  would,  of  course,  expect  the  same  delay  and  result. 
A  commission  to  hear  complaints  and  employ  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  ])rosecute  such  as  are  reasonable  is  the  salient  feature  to  be 
embodied  in  any  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  shippers.    The 
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labor  of  adopting  a  just  system  of  rates,  sls  before  referred  to,  may  be 
less  difficult  than  it  seems.  The  various  pools  that  have  been  formed 
have  made  that  work  more  easy  of  accomplishmeut,  and  from  their  own 
voluntary  agreements  a  suitable,  iiiir,  and  doubtless  acceptable  basis 
can  be  ascertained.  Without  such  control,  and  without  such  a  basis, 
regulated  by  the  power  of  the  General  Goverement,  we  may  justly 
anticipate  the  bankruptcy  and  demor^lii^ation  of  the  great  railway  in- 
terests of  this  country. 


SIDNEY  D.  MAXWBLI/8  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Sidney  D.  Mcucicell,  superintendent  of  tlie  Cincinnati  Cham- 
ber of  Gommeree. 

The  questions  touching  transportation  which  the  committee  have 
designated  for  answer  are  so  broad,  involve  so  many  interests,  and  rep- 
resent so  much  diii'erence  of  opinion  among  men  equally  well  inforn;ied, 
that  I  am  not  disposed  to  answer  them,  in  any  sense,  for  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Whatever  reply  I  may  make  will  be  the  ex- 
pression of  a  personal  opinion  and  nothing  more.^ 

As  to  the  propriety  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
being  permitted  to  charge  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for 
a  short  haul,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  room  for  little  difiference  of  opinion. 
The  charge  for  the  performance  of  any  work  should,  in  general,  be 
predicated  on  the  cost  of  the  service  performed,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
cost  to  the  railroad  company  for  a  long  haul  is  proportionately  less 
than  for  a  short  oue,  the  conclusion  appears  inevitable  that  the  railroad 
company  should,  at  lea^t  within  certain  limits,  be  permitted  to  charge 
a  less  proportionate  rate  for  the  former. 

Touching  the  importance  of  the  Government  maintaining  a  system 
of  water  routes  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cheap  transportation,  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  foster,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, a  system  of  water  routes.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  particular  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  secured,  I  may  add  that  there 
is  no  outlay  that  the  Government  may  make  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi liivers  and  their  navigable  tributaries,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  maintain  their  present  usefulness  for  navigation,  or  to  improve  the 
same,  that  will  not  be  money  economically  expended.  While  by  combi- 
nations the  competitive  influence  of  water  routes  may  at  times  be  neu- 
tralized, they  can  never  be  permanently  destroyed,  and  must  always 
serve  as  a  wholesome  protection  against  railway  extortion. 

Relative  to  the  manner  in  which  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  in- 
terstate commerce  can  be  best  enforced,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  will  be 
useless  to  legislate  unless  some  agency  be  specially  established  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  enforced  and  that  the  rights  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals are  alike  protected. 

As  to  the  matter  of  rebates  and  drawbacks,  pooling  contracts  and 
agreements  between  railroads,  &c.,  this  opens  such  a  wide  door  for 
consideration  that  1  hesitate  in  a  brief  reply  like  this  to  enter  upon 
their  discussion.  I  may  remark,  however,  in  general  terms,  that  there 
are  two  or  three  things  which  have  more  and  more  impressed  them- 
selves on  my  mind  in  connection  with  these  matters  touching  trans- 
portation. One  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  operation  of  all  these 
proce&aea  to  which  you  allude,  we  have  witnessed,  if  not  a  steady,  a 
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general  redaction  iu  the  cost  of  tbe  transportation  of  the  commodities 
of  the  country  where  the  observation  is  mitde  througrh  a  period  of  con- 
siderable duration.  This  is  so  much  tjie  case  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  imagine  what  could  be  done  with  the  surplus  products  of  the  coun- 
try at  present  if  we  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  rates  which  were 
charged  in  the  earlier  years  of  railroading.  Again,  in  the  period  em- 
braced by  these  various  methods  devised  by  railroad  management,  the 
country  has  developed  with  surprising  rapidity  and  its  wealth  has  been 
immensely  increased.  Furthermore,  on  gejieral  principles,  the  inter- 
ference by  legislationwith  the  perfect  fre  edom  of  movement  among  the 
various  agencies  employed  in  conducting  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
country,  alike  with  individuals,  is  subject  to  the  constant  danger  of  in- 
flicting larger  injuries  than  it  relieves;  of  making  it  more  expensive  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  country  by  complicating  the  agencies  era- 
ployed  for  its  performance,  and  by  opening  the  door  for  excesses  under 
the  cover  of  the  law  which  would  find  no  defense  in  the  absence  of  gov- 
ernmental interference.  I  do  not  lay  down  these  general  propositions 
as  reflecting  necessarily  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  si)ecific  inquiries  re- 
lating to  drawbacks,  pooling,  &c.,  named  in  your  circular,  but  as  indi- 
cating, in  a  measure,  the  breadth  of  the  questions  involved  and  the 
necessity  which  is  imposed  on  the  legislators  of  the  country  to  proceed 
with  caution  in  a  matter  where  interests  of  such  gravity  are  involved. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Following  is  the  response  to  the  circular  of  the  committee  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Railroads  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  adopted  as  expressing  the  views  of 
the  chamber : 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventiug  the  practice  of  extortion  and  nnjnst  disoriminar 
tion  by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  such  practice  would  be  in  legislation 
on  the  subject,  to  provide  means  for  the  discovery  and  proof  of  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination,  and  to  provide  adequate  penalties.- 

(2)  The  reasonableness  of  the  rates  now  charged  by  snch  corporations  for  local  and 
through  traflQc. 

"No  rates  of  freight  can  be  considered  as  fixed,  but  rather  are  con- 
stantly changing.  The  so-called  "through  rates"  are  determined 
largely  by  competition  between  the  different  carrying  corporations,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  be  so  determined,  but  there  should  be  provision  in 
the  legislation  whereby  the  so-called  local  charges  should  be  propor 
tionately  adjusted  to  the  through  rates. 

(3)  Whether  publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law;  whether  changes  of 
rates  without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  best  method  of  securing 
uniformity  and  stability  of  rates. 

Publication  of  rates  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  would  involve 
expensive  and  cumbrous  preparation  to  make  th§m  public,  but  rates 
should  be  always  accessible  to  interested  shippers.' 

(4)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  interstate  commerce. 

>    It  is  not  necessary  to  establish  by  legislation  any  rates  for  transpor- 
tation.   ^See  answer  to  Ko.  2.) 
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(5)  The  elements  of  cost,  the  conditioDS  of  business,  and  the  other  factors  that 
should  be  considered  iu  fixing  the  tariffs  on  interstate  traffic. 

In  view  of  the  second  and  fourth  questions  and  answers,  above  con- 
siderations are  unnecessary. 

(6)  Should  any  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  be  allowed  f  If  so,  should  such 
trauHactions  be  regulated  by  law,  and  be  subject  to  official  inspection  or  approval? 
Or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  f  . 

The  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  is  notoriously  associated  with 
unjust  discrimination,  and  should  not  be  allowed  or  countenanced  by 
legislation,  and  should  be  positively  prohibited. 

(7)  Should  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  doing  an  interstate 
busineHS  be  permitted,  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law  f  If  they  should 
be  regulated  by  law,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  require  the  terms  of  such  agreements 
to  be  made  public  and  subject  to  official  approval  f 

Such  contracts  and  agreements  should  be  positively  prohibited. 

(8)  Should  provision  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the  right  to  select  the 
lines  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported  f 

Most  assuredly  shippers  should  have  the  right  to  select  any  one  of 
several  common  carriers. 

(9)  By  what  method  can  a  uniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  freights  by  all  the  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  best  se 
cured  f 

The  same  principle  applies  here  as  stated  in  second  answer,  viz,  the 
securing  of  fair  relations  between  charges  for  shorter  and  longer  dis- 
tances. 

(10)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  permitted  to  charge 
a  lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul  f  Does  the  public  interest 
require  any  legislation  on  that  subject  1^ 

This  question  opens  up  the  geueral  subject  of  long  and  short  hauls 
<nnd  the  charges  therefor,  and  the  discussion  might  prove  too  extensive 
lor  ail  ordinary  report ;  but  as  a  general  principle,  subject  to  certain 
huiitations,  charges  should  be  proportionate  to  distance  and  the  public 
interest  would  be  subserved  by  appropriate  legislation. 

(11)  Should  auy  concession  in  rates  be  aUowed  to  large  shippers  except  such  as 
represent  the  actual  difference  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over  sraaU 
Hhipinents,  and  should  such  concessions  be  made  known  to  the  public? 

In  view  of  the  danger  to  the  public  consequent  upon  any  system  of 
concessions  which  may  be  liable  to  abuse,  it  would  be  better  possibly 
to  refuse  all  concessions,  but  the  one  suggested  seems  reasonable  and 
might  be  permitted,  if  strictly  guarded,  and  the  basis  of  such  concession 
should  be  made  known  tb  the  public. 

( 12)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  required  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts? 

The  Government  should  adopt  a  uniform  system,  including  similar 
reports  from  all  transportation  companies,  rather  than  require  the 
adoption  of  any  system  of  accounts. 

(13)  Is  it  desirable  that  such  corporations  should  be  required  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Oovemment  ?  If  so,  what  information  as  to  their  earnings,  expenses, 
und  operations  should  such  reports  contain  ? 

Yes,  or  oftener  than  annually,  as  the  experience  of  the  Government 
ihay  suggest — the  reports  bearing  upon  such  points  as  affect  the  gen- 
eral public — but  not  necessarily  the  details  of  earnings,  expenses,  &c., 
which  affect  their  stockholders  only. 
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(14)  In  making  provision  for  eecuring  cheap  transportation,  is  it  oris  it  not  impor- 
tant that  the  Government  should  develope  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes  f 

It  is  decidedly  importaut  that  the  Government  should. 

(15)  In  what  manner  can  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  be 
best  enforced?  Should  a  commission  or  other  special  tribunal  be  established  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  any  law  Congress  may  enact  t 

There  should  be  established  a  special  interstate-commerce  bureau  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  present  Departments  of  the  Government. 


FRANK  S.  BOND'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Frank  8.  Bond,  of  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  president  of  the  Cindn- 
nati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company^  with  the  pro- 
visions of  a  hill  proposed  by  him. 

In  response  to  interrogatories  of  the  committee,  communicated  by 
circular  dated  April  10,  1885,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

ANSWERS  10  THE  COMMITTEE'S  INTEBEOGATOKIBS. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  the  practice  of  extortion  and  un- 

t'ust  discrimination  by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  is 
)y  bringing  all  such  corporations  under  the  common-carrier  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  enforcing  those  laws  through  the  Federal  courts ; 
such  enforcement  to  be  had  by  suit  in  name  of  the  United  States,  on 
complaint  of  any  person  injured,  to  be  brought  by  a  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  whenever  an  injury  is  done  and  the  law  is  violated  by 
any  interstate  railway  company. 

(2)  The  rates  now  charged  by  such  corporations  for  local  and  through 
traffic  are  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations;  at  times  they  are  unreason- 
ably high,  and  then  again  as  unreasonably  low — below  actual  cost  of 
the  service.  Fluctuations  of  this  character  are  injurious  to  the  public, 
as  they  unsettle  values,  and  have  all  the  e^il  effects  of  discrimination 
against  localities  and  individual  shippers.  Legislation  that  will  secure 
reasonable  and  uniform  rates  is  what  is  needed. 

(3)  I  think  publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law,  but  the  carry- 
ing companies  should  not  be  prohibited  from  changing  such  rates  when 
necessary  to  meet  competition  via  water  routes,  or  from  any  other  proper 
cause,  without  other  public  notice  than  posting  such  changes  in  a  public 
place  in  their  station  buildings.  I  believe  the  best  method  of  securing 
uniformity  and  stability  of  rates  will  be  by  Congressional  legislation 
that  will  make  the  common-carrier  laws,  and  their  enforcement  through 
the  Federal  courts,  applicable  to  interstate  traffic,  suppleinentcd  by  cor- 
responding State  legislation  (which  will  naturally  follow),  applicable  to 
domestic  or  State  traffic ;  and  in  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  secure 
unilormity  of  legislation  for  all  the  States. 

(4)  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  establish  a  system  of  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  on  interstate  commerce,  as  maximum  rates  are  hardly 
ever  charged,  and  minimum  rates  should  as  rarely  be  reached  under  a 
piiident  and  conservative  management.  Competition,  and  the  value  <v 
worth  of  the  transportation  to  shippers,  will  sufficiently  regulate  rates 
if  violent  fluctuations  can  be  avoided. 

(5)  lu  fixing  tariff  rates  for  interstate  traffic,  the  value  or  worth  of 
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the  traDsportatioii  to  the  shipper  and  the  conditions  of  business,  are  the 
])rinci])al  factors  that  should  be  considered.  The  cost,  or  assumed  cost, 
of  such  transportation  to  the  railroad  company  should  not  be  considered, 
for  it  must  neeessariiy  vary  materially  at  different  seasons  of  tlic  year, 
and  can  never  be  definitely  determined,  liable  as  it  is  to  f  uctuatians 
from  changes  in  the  volume  and  character  of  the  business  done,  from 
unusual  expenses  caused  by  accident  to  trains,  and  by  losses  from  flood, 
fire,  or  other  action  of  the  elements. 

(6)  Iteb«ate8  and  drawbacks  are  not  necessarily  improper  in  them- 
selves, and  they  should  not  be  restricted  other  than  by  the  common-law 
rule,  iliat  all  shippers  situated  alike  must  he  treated  alike.  To  prohibit 
them  by  law  would  be  a  restriction  upon  commerce  that,  in  my  opinion, 
would  result  in  injury  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

(7)  Pooling  contracts  and  agreements  are  simply  a  federation  of 
roads,  or  systems  of  roads,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  reasonable 
and  uniform  rates,  and  avoiding  sudden  fluctuations  from  unreasonable 
comi)etition.  They  answer  the  same  purpose  that  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce  do  among  merchants,  by  regulating  the  manner 
in  which  business  for  the  public  shall  be  done,  and  in  defining  and 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  different  companies  in  respect  to  competi- 
tive traflic.  There  is  no  necessity  for  regulating  such  organizations  by 
special  laws,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  any  action  they 
may  take  from  being  publicly  known.  By  bringing  the  companies 
under  the  common-carrier  laws  of  the  country,  any  improper  use  (»r 
abuse  of  their  powers  under  such  a  federation  of  the  roads  will  be  effect- 
ually controlled,  as  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  through  the  Federal 
courts  on  complaint  of  parties  injured,  by  suits  brought  by  local  district 
attorneys  in  name  of  the  United  States,  will  amply  protect  the  public 
from  injury. 

(8)  1  do  not  think  any  special  law  necessary  for  securing  to  shippers 
the  right  to  select  the  lines  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  ship- 
ments shall  bo  transported.  If  a  route  other  than  that  designated  is 
taken,  and  any  injury  results  to  the  shipper,  he  is  amply  protected  under 
the  common-carrier  laws.  He  has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  shipments 
shall  be  saiely  and  promptly  transported  to  destination,  and  he  ha«  his 
redress  under  the  bill  of  lading  in  all  cases  of  injury  from  violations  of 
his  contract. 

(9)  I  believe  the  best  and  only  practical  method  for  securing  a  uni- 
form system  of  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  is  by 
making  all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  transportation,  subject 
to  the  common-carrier  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  providing  for 
the  prompt  enforcement  of  such  laws  through  the  Federal  courts,  on 
complaint  of  any  person  injured.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  district  attorney  to  investigate  every  such  complaint,  and  if,  in 
his  opinion,  iujustice  has  been  done  and  the  law  violated,  on  refusal  of 
the  comi^any  to  correct  the  evil  he  should  at  once  commence  a  suit  in 
the  name  of  the  Uuited  States  against  such  offending  corporation  for 
violation  of  the  law,  and  for  damages  to  the  party  injured — such  suits 
to  have  precedence  in  the  courts. 

(10)  Corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  permilted  to  charge  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long 
haul  than  for  a  short  one.  Were  this  prevented  by  law  it  would  be 
iiipossible  to  move  the  agricuUural  products  of  the  Western  and  \Vest 
Mississippi  State's  over  our  long  lines  of  railway  transportation  to  the 
Gulf  and  to  the  seaboard.  If  the  rate  for  the  short  haul  is  not  un- 
reasonable in  itself,  and  if  there  is  uo  unjust  discriuuuatioa  against  u 
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locality  or  an  individual,  no  injastice  is  done  by  sacb  a  difference  in 
the  rates.  In  cases  of  injustice^  or  where  injustice  is  claimed,  an  en- 
forcement of  the  common-carrier  laws  throupfh  the  Federal  courts  will 
amply  protect  both  shippers  and  localities.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
special  legislation  is  required  in  this  respect,  as  the  effect  of  such  legis- 
lation must  inevitably  act  as  a  restriction  upon  commerce. 

•(11)  A  concession  in  rates  to  large  shippers  does  not  necessarily 
work  injustice  to  shippers  of  smaller  lota.  A  rigid  and  unvarying  rule 
would  work  injury  both  to  shippers,' to  localities,  and  to  transportation 
companies.  A  simple  enforcetnent  of  the  common-law  rule^  that  all  who 
are  situated  alike  mttst  be  treated  alike,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public. 

(12)  I  think  railway  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
should  be  required  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  accounts. 

(13)  I  believe  it  is  desirable  that  such  railway  corjiorations  should  be 
required  to  make  both  quarterly  and  annual  reports  to  the  Government, 
showing  in  detail  (on  blanks  of  uniform  character  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Government)  the  cost  of  the  road  and  current  charges  against  cap- 
ital, the  earnings,  expenses,  and  current  operations  of  each  separate 
corporate  property ;  these  reports  to  be  so  prepared  that  comparisons 
can  be  made.  This  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  to  the 
public,  and  to  all  owners  in  such  i)roperties ;  and  it  would  furnish  the 
best  practical  test  of  the  manner  in  which  the  different  properties  are 
handled  by  their  managers. 

(14)  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  Government  should  develop 
and  maintain  any  special  system  of  water  routes  for  securing  cheap 
transportation.  The  water  routes  now  in  existence,  reaching  as  they 
do  every  important  distributing  center,  are  ample  to  protect  the  public 
from  excessive  charges  by  the  railroad  companies. 

(15)  In  reply  to  your  interrogatory  as  to  the  manner  in  which  legis- 
lation for  regulating  interstate  commerce  can  be  best  en  forced — whether 
a  commission  or  other  special  tribunal  shall  be  established  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  any  law  that  Congress  may  enact — I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  a  commission  desirable  or  necessary,  as  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  any  commission  to  satisfactorily  aecom- 
plish  such  a  purpose  in  connection  with  the  120,552  miles  of  railway 
that  would  necessarily  be  subject  to  such  a  law. 

A  PLAN  OF  REGULATION  SUGGESTED. 

1  believe  the  best  and  only  practical  way  of  regulating  interstate 
commerce  is  by  bringing  all  interstate  railways  under  the  very  compre- 
hensive common-carrier  laws  of  the  country,  that  are  the  result  of  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  centuries,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  laws  on  complaint  of  parties  injui*ed,  by  suit  in  pame  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  brought  by  the  local  district  attorneys  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  and,  in  order  that  prompt  redress  shall  be  had,  such  suits 
to  have  precedence  on  the  calendar.  As  all  railway  corporations  are 
creatures  of  State  or  Congressional  legislation,  I  think  it  a  duty  of  the 
Government  to  protect  the  public  from  all  abuse  of  their  powers,  free 
of  cost  to  the  parties  injured. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  fully  explaining  to  the  committee  the  char- 
acter of  legislation  required  under  such  a  plan  as  I  have  suggested,  the 
following  paper  on  "  interstate  commerce  and  its  regulation  by  Con- 
gress" is  submitted,  in  which  is  outlined  the  substance  of  a  bill  that, 
jyhen  put  into  proper  shape  to  be  pussetl  by  Cougress,  will,  I  believe, 
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fumisli  a  basis  apon  which  to  constract  a  comprehensive  system  of  in- 
telligent  legislation  in  respect  to  the  railways  of  the  country  in  the 
interest  of  interstate  commerce — a  system  that  will  secure  uniformity 
of  legislation  in  all  the  States,  that  will  fally  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Government,  and  that  will  secure  prompt  redress  in  all  cases  of  injury 
or  injustice  to  individuals  or  localities  arising  from  abuse  of  corporate 
powers,  by  simply  availing  of  existing  laws  and  existing  tribunals  that, 
if  only  enforced  and  made  use  of,  are  ample  for  the  purpose. 

INTEESTATE  COHMEECE  ANB  ITS  EEGULATION  BY  CONGRESS. 

BeyoDd  all  question  the  transportation  of  freight,  or  of  the  subjects  of  commerce,- 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange  or  sale,  is  a  constituent  of  commerce  itself.  This  has 
never  been  doubted,  and  probably  the  transportation  of  articles  of  trade  from  one 
State  to  another  was  the  prominent  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tntion,  when  to  Congress  was  committed  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States.  (Supreme  Court,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  V8,  Pennsylvania,  December  term, 
1872.     15  Wallace,  232.) 

There  is  an  almost  universal  feeling  throughout  the  country  that  rail- 
way corporations  and  transportation  lines  need  regulating;  that  the 
public  is  so  dependent  upon  them  for  its  transportation  that  any  mis- 
management or  abuse  of  their  corporate  powers  becomes  a  public  evil ; 
that,  as  all  such  properties  and  the  corporations  controlling  them  have 
been  created  by  and  derive  their  powers  from  the  Government,  it  is  a 
duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  public  from  extortionate  charges, 
unjust  discriminations,  and  unreasonable  exactions  of  every  kind  on  the 
part  of  such  companies.  The  owners  and  managers  of  railways,  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others  who  use  them,  and  the  law-makers 
who  are  responsible  for  their  existence,  while  admitting  that  something 
should  be  done,  are  neither  able  to  agree  among  themselves  nor  with 
each  other  as  to  the  character  of  legislation  required.  Some  favor  a 
commission  to  act  as  a  kind  of  advisory  board;  others  would  invest  a 
commission  with  plenary  powers  to  investigate  and  determine  all  mat- 
ters of  difference  between  the  public  and  the  corporations ;  others,  like 
Mr.  Beagan,  of  Texas,  would  enact  a  rigid  and  stringent  Taw  as  to  the 
rates  and  changes  in  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  different  classes  of 
traffic,  and  for  otherwise  controlling  by  an  inflexible  law  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  o>ountry  and  the  manner  in  which  the  business  and 
operation  of  railways  shall  be  carried  on;  others  do  not  think  any  leg- 
islation is  required,  but  that  competition  will  in  time  correct  all  evils, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  matters  should  be  left  to  adjust  themselves.. 

Any  legislation  in  the  direction  indicated  should  be  well  considered, 
as  it  must  affect  nearly  $7,500,000,000  of  capital  represented  by  120,552 
miles  of  railroad  that  produce  a  yearly  revenue  of  nearly  $824,000,000. 
As  this  enormous  interest  has  an  individual  ownership  and  pays  its  full 
proportion  of  State,  county,  and  mnnicipal  taxes,  it  is  entitled  to  like 
Iirotection  from  the  Government  as  other  property  owned  by  citizens 
in  the  several  States.  All  attempts  at  legislation  by  Congress  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  railways,  instead  of  regu- 
lating them  as  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  possible  to  regu- 
late the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  a  proper  system  of  jetties, 
levees,  dikes,  and  revetment  works,  and  a  vast  amount  of  good  can  be 
done  by  keeping  its  waters  in  natural  channels ;  but  an  attempt  in  any 
other  way  to  control  the  force  of  the  current  or  the  volume  of  water 
seeking  the  Gulf  must  result  in  signal  failure.  It  is  equally  icopracti- 
ble  for  Congress  to  control  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  by 
rigid  and  arbitrary  laws  designed  to  obstruct  or  limit  the  free  and  ua< 
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restricted  use  of  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  commerce, 
the  120,552  miles  of  transportation  lines  that  cover  our  broad  extent 
of  territory,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
(3anada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  existing  laws  relating  to  common  carriers  embody  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  many  generations.  They  have  been  but  little 
changed  in  many  years,  only  to  such  extent  as  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  adapt  them  to  our  later  civilization,  and  they  are  based  upon 
a  recognized  principk  of  jtisticej  applicable  alike  to  localities  and  to 
individual  shippersj  tJuU  all  who  are  sittiated  alike  must  be  treated  alike. 
The  simple  enforcement  of  these  laws  through  the  Federal  courts  will, 
it  is  believed,  amply  protect  every  citizen  and  every  locality  from  unjust 
discriminations  and  unreasonable  exactions  of  every  kind  on  the  part 
of  railway  companies  and  transportation  lines,  and  but  little  legisla' 
tion  is  needed  to  bring  all  such  corporations  subject  to  these  laws  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  LAW. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  '^  an  act  regulating  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes."  The  essential  provisions  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  enact 
and  declare — 

(1)  That  **  interstate  commerce  "  is  the  commerce,  trade,  or  traffic,  that  origiDating 
in  one  State  or  Territory  is  carried  therefrom  into,  or  throngh,  one  or  more  other 
States  or  Territories.  That  '^  State  commerce  "  is  the  domestic  trade,  or  traffic,  that 
originating  in  any  one  State  or  Territory  is  confined  within  the  territoriifl  limits  of 
the  same  State  or  Territory. 

(2)  That  all  lines  of  railway,  including  boats,  bridges,  and  ferriies,  operated  in 
connection  therewith,  that  are  open  to  interstate  business,  or  oyer  which  interstate 
traffic  shall  pass,  are  interstate  railway  lines ;  that  they  shall  be  open  highways, 
military  and  post-roads,  and  common  carrier  lines ;  and  that  they  shall,  together 
with  all  corporations,  associations,  and  individuals  owning,  controlliDg,  or  operating 
the  same,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  all  acts  relating  to  high- 
ways, post-roads,  and  common  carriers. 

(3)  That  all  interstate  traffic  shall  be  shipped  and  f(»rwarded  to  destination  without 
unreasonable  delay,  and  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  order  of  its  delivery  to  the 
proper  agent  of  the  transportation  company.  That  the  president,  directors,  and  other 
officers  of  every  corporation  or  other  organization  owning,  controlling,  or  operating 
an  interstate  railway  line,  and  all  managers,  superintendents,  agents,  enginemen, 
trainmen,  and  other  employes  on  such  lines,  shall,  so  far  as  their  duty  and  power  lies, 
be  responsible  personally  and  officially  for  the  promptshipment  of  traffic  onered,  that 
the  rates  charged  are  Just  and  equit>al>le,  for  the  prompt  movement  of  trains  carrying 
interstate  traffic,  or  the  United  States  mails,  and  for  tne  protection  aud  safe  delivery 
at  destination  of  all  such  trains  and  property  in  their  charge  or  keeping  ;  and  any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  winfully  obstruct  or  delay  the  movements  of  such  trains, 
or  if  an  officer,  agent,  trainman,  or  other  employ^  in  charge  he  shall  desert  such  train 
en  rout€i  or  refuse  to  take  it  through  to  its  destiuation,  he  or  they  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  thereior,  and  in 
addition  shall  be  liable  for  both  actual  and  exemplary  damages. 

(4)  That  fair  and  reasonable  rates  shall  be  established  for  the  transportation  of 
interstate  passengers  and  freight  over  such  lines,  and  through  tickets  and  bills  of 
lading  may  be  issued  to  cover  such  business :  and  joint  through  tariffii  shall  be  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  shippers  and  otlier  parties  interested ;  bat  such  through 
rates  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  ot  the  local  rates  charged  by  the  several  companies 
for  a  like  haul  of  State  or  domestic  traffic  on  their  several  lines.  That  extortionate 
charges,  and  unjust  and  unreasonable  discriminations,  by  rebate  or  otherwise,  against 
localities  or  individuals,  are  absolutely  prohibited ;  and  what  shall  constitute  an 
extortionate  charge,  or  uujnst  or  unreasonable  discrimination,  shall  be  determined 
after  hearing  by  any  United  States  district  or  circuit  court  having  jurisdiction,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

(5)  That  if  any  such  interstate  railway  corporation  or  organization  shall  make 
extortionate  charges  for  the  transportation  of  interstate  trathc,  or  if  it  shall  make 
unreasonable  or  unjust  discriminations  against  individuals  or  localities,  the  party  or 
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pnrti(-H  aggrieved  may  file  a  statement  of  snch  grievance  with  a  Uuit«d  States  district 
attorney,  who  shall  inventigate  the  case;  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint  that  injustice  has  been  done,  and  that  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated ;  and  if  the  company  shall  CD  his  r^nest  or  demand  refuse  to  make  proper 
rejiaraticm,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  bring  a  "suit  in  name  of  the  United  States  against 
snt  li  oD'fnding  company,  such  suit  to  be  brought  in  the  district  or  circuit  conrtof  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction,  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  for 
damag<^8  to  the  parly  or  parties  injured,  and  such  suits  shall  have  precedence  on  the 
calendai*. 

(())  That  in  case  the  managers  of  any  two  or  more  interstate  railway  lines  shall  fail 
to  agree  as  to  a  connection  of  their  roads  for  interchange  of  business,  or  on  proper 
traffic  rates  to  or  from  competitive  points  or  competitive  territory;  or  if  from  any 
cau)H3  a  cut  or  unreasonable  reduction  of  rates  shall  be  made  so  much  below  the  gen- 
eral average  of  traffic  charges  on  similar  lines  as  to  be  manifestly  below  cost  or  service, 
on  complaint  filed  with  the  district  attorney,  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  made  by  the  president  or  vice-president  or  by  any  two  directors  of  a  corporation 
tinfavorably  affected  by  sueh  disagreement  or  reduction,  or  on  like  complaint  with 
like  statement  of  facts  ma<lo  by  shareholders  holding  five  thousand  or  more  shares  in 
any  snch  company  or  companies,  or  on  like  complaint  by  any  party  claiming  to  bo 
injured  by  such  unreasonable  reduction  in  rates,  suit  shall  at  once  be  brought  i^  the 
name  ot  the  United  States  against  such  company  or  companies;  and  on  application 
of  the  prosecuting  officer  the  judge  of  any  United  States  district  or  circuit  court  hav- 
ing junsdiction,  or  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  shall  ap- 
point three  disinterested  persons  to  act  as  a  special  board  of  commissioners,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  civil  engineer  familiar  with  railway  construction,  one  with  experi- 
ence in  the  Operative  management  of  railways,  and  one  with  a  knowledge  of  traffic 
management  and  rates.  Such  special  board  of  commissioners  may  hold  meetings  when 
and  w  here  they  please ;  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  shall  be  vested 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  examine  under  oath  all  persons  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  mattera  to  be  investigated.  After  a  full  investigation  and  hearing 
of  all  interested  parties  desiring  to  be  heard,  the  board  shall  prepare  a  re|)ort  in  writing, 
setting  forth  the  facts  in  the  case,  with  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  to  what 
should  be  flone  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  parties  intereste<l,  to  adjust 
the  differences.  This  report,  with  the  record  of  evidence  taken,  shall  then  be  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  notice  being  first  given  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  disagreeing 
lines  to  be  present  by  counsel  or  otherwise.  The  report  will  then  be  read,  and  such 
arguments  and  statements  as  parties  in  interest  shall  desire  to  make  shall  then  be 
heard,  after  which  an  order  or  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  made  in  respect  to  the 
matters  in  dispute,  that  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the  several  railways  and  trans- 
))ortation  lines,  and  other  parties  interested. 

(7)  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Interior  Department  an  "interstate 
transportation  bureau,^'  to  be  in  charge  of  a  *' chief  commissioner,"  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  responsible  directly  to  him,  with  such 
clerical  and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required;  and  all  original  records  and  returns 
relating  to  interstate  commerce  and  transportation  shall  be  in  charge  of  such  bureau; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  commissioner,  under  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  see  that  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  act,  and  of  all  acts 
amendatory  of  and  supplementary  hereto,  are  strictly  complied  with,  and  can-ied 
into  practical  effect'.  And  the  said  chief  commissioner,  or  any  other  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  authority  at  any  time  to  examine 
the  books,  records,  and  vouchers  of  any  interstate  railroad  corporation  or  transpor- 
tation line,  and  Uy  take  extracts  and  copies  therefrom ;  and  may  examine  under  oath 
the  officers,  agents,  servants,  tind  employes  of  such  corporation,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons,  in  respect  to  any  of  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  such  corporation,  or  as  to 
any  other  matters  necessary  or  proper  to  be  known  for  the  due  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend,  from 
time  to  time,  such  additional  legiHlation  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  perfect 
a  just  and  practical  system  of  national  legislation  regulating  interstate  commerce  and 
transportation.  All  necessary  and  proper  expenditures  of  the  Interior  Department 
in  organizing  and  maintaining  such  bureau,  including  salary  of  chief  commissioner, 
clerks,  and  assistants,  and  all  other  properly  authorized  expenditures  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  other  expenditures  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  aggregate  amount  w^heu  ascertained  for  each  calendar 
year  shall  be  assessed  upon  and  collected  from  the  interstate  railway  lines  pro  rata, 
according  to  the  actual  mileage  of  each  company  open  to  intei'state  traffic. 

(8)  That  every  corporation  or  other  organization  created  by  or  organized  under  a 
general  or  special  law  of  Congress,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
that  shall  own,  control,  or  operate  any  snch  interstate  railway  line,  or  lines  of  trans- 
portation, or  any  part  or  division  of  such  a  line,  shall  within  three  months  from  the 
passage  of  this  (^<^'t  file  with  thQ  Secretary  of  the  interior  of  tUo  Uuited  States  copies  of 
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• 

all  its  charter  papers  and  papers  relating  to  its  organization  and  powers ;  such  copies 
to  be  verified  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  company,  ander  seal,  ana  if 
copies  of  a  State  or  Territorial  act,  or  oif  articles  of  association  or  consolidation  filed 
thereunder,  to  be  also  certified  by  the  proper  State  or  Territorial  officer  under  his  official 
seal.  They  shall  also  file  verified  copies  of  all  leases,  contracts,  or  agreements  by 
which  the  property  and  rights  of  any  other  corporation  or  association  have  been 
acquired,  or  are  controlled  or  operated.  They  shall  also  file  copies  of  all  yearly  re- 
ports heretofore  and  hereafter  made  by  the  president,  directors,  and  officers  of  the 
company,  together  with  a  statement  verified  by  the  president  and  secretary  (on  blanks 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  showing  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company,  the  amount  and  character  of  its  indebtedness  and  liabilities,  with  copies  of 
its  mortgage  and  guaranty  obligations,  the  receipts  of  the  company  from  interstate 
business  and  from  other  sources,  and  its  eitpenditures  of  all  kinds  during  the  calendar 
year,  together  with  such  other  reports  ana  information  as  shall  be  called  for  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  similar  yearly  statements  shall 
be  made  currently  as  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  condi- 
tion and  operations  of  the  company  for  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

(9)  That  every  such  interstate  railway  corporation,  or  other  organization,  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (on  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  him)  current  quar- 
terly statements,  verified  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  company,  showing  its 
intei'statcs  and  other  tonnage  transported,  its  gross  receipts  from  interstate  traffic  of 
every  kind,  and  from  other  sources,  its  working  expenses,  its  fixed  charges  for  in- 
terest, rentals,  &c.,  and  its  current  expenditures  charged  to  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, betterment,  and  improvement  accounts;  such  statements  to  be  made  up  to 
March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  and  December  31  of  each  year,  and  to  be  filed-within 
five  weeks  fi"om  the  end  of  each  quarter  respectively.  . 

(10)  That  if  any  such  interstate  railway  corporation  or  organization  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  make  the  returns  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  shall  in  any 
other  way  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  decree  or  order  of 
court  issued  hereander,*the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  suspend  or  revoke  the  per- 
mission and  rights  granted  by  this  act,  and  under  the  act  of  June  15, 1866,  forsuch  com- 
pany to  carry  interstate  traffic  on  its  lines,  and  to  receive  compensation  therefor,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  have  such  business  covered  by  through  tickets  and  bills  of  lad- 
ing ;  and  he  may  also  revoke  the  permission  herein  and  heretofore  granted  for  such 
company  to  connect  its  road  with  roads  in  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
continuous  lines  of  transportation ;  and  such  company  shall  also  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  $1,000  fine,  and  $100  per  day,  additional,  as  a  fine  for  each  day's  refusal  or 
neglect  of  such  requirements,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  at  law,  instituted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  In  case  any  com- 
pany shall  remain  in  such  default  for  more  than  twenty  days  after  notice  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  take  legal 
proceedings  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  and  penalties  incurred 
under  this  act,  by  mandamus,  injunction,  or  otherwise,  and  any  judge  of  a  United 
States  district  or  circuit  court,  having  jurisdiction,  or  any  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  give  precedence  to  such  suits  and  applications. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  BILL. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  theory  of  the  bill  is  to  clearly  define  what 
is  interstate  commerce  and  what  railways  and  transportation  lines  are 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  act;  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
shipment  of  such  traffic,  and  for  its  protection  through  to  destination; 
to  secure  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  transportation  and  to  prevent 
extortionate  charges  and  unjust  discrimination ;  to  provide  prompt  re- 
dress through  the  United  States  courts  to  parties  injured  from  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  without  cost  to  the  parties  so  injured.  It  also  provides 
a  practical  and  expeditious  method  of  settling  the  differences  between 
railroad  corporations,  whenever  such  dift'erences  affect  public  or  private 
interests.  The  act  further  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  "  interstate 
transportation  bureau,"  where  verified  copies  of  all  charter  papers,  in- 
cluding leases,  contracts,  and  agreements,  shall  be  filed  for  information 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  public;  and  it  will  also  secure  to  the 
Government  full  reports  and  statements  as  to  the  volume  and  character 
of  interstate  business,  and  incidentally,  to  shareholders  and  others  in- 
terested in  railroad  corporations,  uniform  quarterly  and  yearly  reports 
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showing  the  financial  condition  and  current  operations  of  sacli  com- 
panies, so  that  comparisons  can  be  made. 

The  act  is  based  on  the  theory  that  while  railway  companies  are 
private  corporations,  their  special  powers  and  privileges  are  derived 
from  {State  and  Ck)ugrcssional  legislation;  consequently  any  misuse  or 
abuse  of  their  powers  is  a  public  ofiense  or  misdemeanor  against  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  public  without  cost  to 
the  iuilividual  injured.  The  bill,  therefore,  provides  that  complaints 
against  such  carrying  companies  may  be  lodged  with  a  United  States 
district  attorney,  and  it  is  made  his -duty  to  investigate  them,  and  when 
in  his  opinion  injustice  has  been  done  and  the  law  violated  suit  must 
be  brought  at  once  in  name  of  the  United  States  against  such  offending 
companies,  such  suits  to  have  precedence  in  the  courts.  In  suits  of 
such  a  character,  involving  as  they  necessarily  must  the  private  rights 
of  individuals  claiming  actual  and  exemplary  damages,  no  company 
with  an  intelligent  management  will  ever  stand  a  trial  that  can  be 
avoided  by  reasonable  concessions,  without  great  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  its  defense*  It  is  believexl  that  the  effect  of  such  legislation  will 
be  to  make  all  parties  more  anxious  to  settle  their  differences  out  of 
court ;  and  the  provision  for  a  special  board  of  commissioners  to  exam- 
ine and  report  facts  and  suggestions  to  the  court  in  cases  of  disagree- 
ment among  corporations  that  injuriously  affect  the  public  interests 
will,  it  is  believed,  force  railway  managers  to  settle  their  company  dif- 
ferences without  indulging  in  a  ''  war  of  rates  "  that  is  certain  to  inflict 
great  injury  upon  the  corporate  properties  in  their  charge,  and  by  un- 
settling values  is  equally  certain  to  injuriously  afi'ect  the  trade  and  traf- 
fic of  the  country  tributary  to  their  own  and  all  connecting  railway 
lines. 

The  plan  of  using  local  district  attorneys  as  agents  to  adjust  through 
the  Federal  courts  local  complaints  against  carrying  companies  will, 
it  is  believed,  secure  a  more  prompt  adjustment  of  such  differences  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way ;  and  the  record  of  such  cases  in  the 
various  offices  of  the  United  States  district  attorneys  throughout  the 
country,  transcripts  of  which  should  be  filed  currently  in  the  Interior 
Department,  or  can  be  called  for  by  the  Attorney-General  at  any  time, 
will  enable  the  Government  to  obtain,  whenever  desired,  the  most  full 
and  complete  information  from  all  sections  of  the  country  in  respect  to 
complaints  and  differences  between  the  public  and  the  carrying  compa- 
nies, from  which  to  formulate  such  supplemental  legislation  as  experi- 
ence shall  determine  to  be  necessary,  to  complete  and  perfect  a  national 
system  of  supervision  over  interstate  railways,  in  the  interests  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  and  with  foreign  nations. 


GEOEGE  B.  WRIGHT'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  by  General  George  B,  Wright,  of  Indianapolis^  Indiana;  former 

Railroad  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 

In  looking  over  your  inquiries,  I  find  them  so  numerous  and  compre 
hensive  I  feel  some  hesitancy  in  attempting  a  reply,  but  feeling  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  believing  that  you  are  anxious  to  obtain 
infornaatlon  f^om  aU  source^  to  aid  your  como^ittee  in  determining  as 
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far  as  possible  what  coald  and  what  coald  not  be  done  by  Congress  m 
solving  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the  age — 

How  shall  the  transportation  of  inter-State  commerce  be  so  controlled  and  regu- 
lated as  to  beet  subserve  the  interests  of  the  companies  engaged  in  it  and  the  people 
dependent  upon  it  without  injury  or  injustice  to  either  f 

So  understanding  the  purpose  and  aim  of  your  committee,  I  have 
taken  up  your  inquiries  in  the  order  presented,  and  will  make  my  com- 
ments upon  them  with  a  sincere  desire  to  throw  what  lig:ht  I  can  upon 
the  subject,  but  with  full  consciousness  of  my  utter  inability  to  offer  a 
safe  and  sure  cure  for  all  the  evils  and  difficulties  attending  the  subject. 
I  begin  with  your  first  question. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  the  practice  of  exportation  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nation by  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce. 

While  each  of  your  questions  involves  abundant  range  for  comment, 
I  will  endeavor  to  confine  myself  as  briefly  as  possible  to  the  points 
raised  by  each  inquiry.  While  they  are  varied  in  phraseology,  there 
^are  several  so  nearly  alike  I  fear  I  may  be  led  into  some  repetition,  which 
'l  hope  you  will  excuse.  In  regard  to  this  first  inquiry,  I  will  be  very 
brief,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  will  endeavor  to  be  so  in  reply  to  the  whole 
fifteen.  '^  Extortion  and  unjust  discrimination"  will  seldom  be  found 
in  rates  whegre  abundant  competition  exists,  either  by  water  or  rHil. 
They  may  exist  where  a  short  line  is  dependent  upon  some  great  through 
line  for  its  outlet  or  inlet  of  through  traffic,  when  arbitrary  rates  are 
forced  upon  them  by  the  stronger  line.  You  may  find  a  few  instances 
of  this  kind  in  your  investigations ;  but  I  think  they  will  be  rare,  and 
that  you  will  find  the  contrary  to  be  the  general  rule — that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  transportation  companies  are  carrying  both  through  and 
local  traffic  too  low  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  property  and  de- 
rive a  reasonable  revenue  for  its  cost.  If  cases  of ''  extortion  and  unjust 
diRcrimination"  are  found,  I  think  they  might  be  prevented  by  a  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  all  the  lines  interested  in  or  afifected  by  the 
through  traffic,  and  the  compact  or  agreement  legalized  and  enforced 
by  some  official  authority. 

(2)  The  reasonableness  of  the  rates  now  charged  by  such  corporations  for  local 
and  through  traffic. 

Maximum  rates  for  local  traffic  are  almost  always  fixed  by  the  States 
granting  the  charters  to  the  companies,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by 
Congress.  The  maximum  rates  allowed  are  rarely  ever  charged;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  almost  .always  far  below  the  maximum  allowed, 
especially  were  competition  exists.  The  country  is  now  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  rail  and  water  transportation  that  competition  will  gen 
erally  prevent  extortion  in  rates,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  local 
rates  the  States  alone  have  power  to  deal  with  them.  As  to  through 
traffic,  the  rates  cannot  be  called  unreasonable.  For  most  of  the  coun- 
try they  are  the  lowest  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  lower  than 
most  of  the  companies  can  afford  with  their  present  fixed  charges. 
There  are  numerous  instances  where  the  through  rates  are  below  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation,  and  I  know  of  no  through  rates  that  are 
exorbitant  compared  with  the  length  of  haul  and  other  expenses  of 
service.  This  traffic  is  also  regulated  and  controlled  against  extortion 
in  almost  every  locality  by  competition  and  the  laws  of  trade  and  sup- 
ply and  demand. 
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(3)  Whether  publicity  of  rates  shouTd  be  required  by  law ;  whether  changes  of 
rates  without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  best  method  of  securiug 
aniformity  and  stability  of  rates. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF  RATilS. 

Nearly  all  compaDies  publish  a  general  taiiff  of  rates.  Sucii  publi 
cations  are  sometimes  on  small  cards  ;  in  other  cases  on  large  cards  or 
in  volumes  of  many  pages.  These  schedules  are  mostly  for  their  own 
convenience  and  guidance  and  for  the  use  of  their  own  agents.  They 
are  hardly  ever  consulted  by  the  public.  Tlie  shipper  consults  the 
agent  at  the  station,  and  the  agent,  if  not  familiar  with  the  rates,  con 
suits  the  schedule.  There  should  be  published  a  general  schedule  of 
rates,  fixed  upon  a  just  and  fair  basis,  considering,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  elements  involved  in  cost  of  service,  length  of  haul,  competition, 
value  of  article  shipped,  supply  and  demand,  and  the  many  other  con- 
tingencies influencing  rates.  These  rafes,  both  for  passengers  and 
freight,  should  be  published,  or  jmnted  and  kept,  subject  to  inspection 
by  any  and  all  shippers  and  passengers,  or  proper  authorities,  when 
called  for.  But  to  publish  and  i)ost  up  at  every  railroad  or  water  sta- 
tion in  the  country  passenger  and  Ireight  rates  on  every  article  of 
transportation  to  and  from  every  railroad,  canal,  and  navigable  water 
station,  and  to  every  terminal  point  of  through  traffic,  would  be  a  great 
expense;  and  to  publish  every  change  in  them  would  be  a  large  ad- 
ditional expense,  and,  in  my  judgment,  of  little  value  to  the  general 
public. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  securing  "uniformity  and  stability  of  rates," 
no  uniform  rule  can,  in  my  judgment,  be  adopted.  The  many  compli- 
cations and  difficulties  involved  in  regulating  rates  applies  equally  to 
the  method  of  securing  '^uniformity  and  stability .''  It  cannot  be  done 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  They  are,  and  must  be,  as  variable  as  the 
seasons,  and,  in  some  instances,  as  the  winds  and  waves.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment could,  through  an  officer  or  commission  duly  authorized,  co- 
operate with  a  commission  or  delegation  created  by  the  transportation 
companies,  with  power  to  enforce  their  agreements  and  rules,  rates 
might  be  made  more  uniform  and  stable  than  they  now  are.  But  so 
long  as  competition  and  the  laws  of  trade  and  of  supply,  and  demand 
exist,  and  no  power  exists  to  control  the  action  of  the  companies,  great 
difficulties  must  be  experienced  in  making  rates  uniform  and  stable.  I 
believe  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  it. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  inter-State  commerce. 

MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  RATES. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  blessing  to  many  railroad  companies  if 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  could  be  established  and  maintained; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible.  What  would  be  a  high  maximum 
rate  for  one  line  would  be  entirely  too  low  for  another.  Many  of  our 
railroad  companies  own  or  control  and  operate  lines  of  ocean,  lake,  and 
river  steamers,  and  thus  enjoy  advantages  which  companies  deprived 
of  and  unable  to  command  cannot  compete  with.  The  stronger  com- 
panies can  transport  at  rates  that  would  bankrupt  the  weaker  lines. 
The  weaker  lines  must  submit  to  the  stronger  or  be  forced  out  of  the 
traffic  of  inter-State  commerce. 

A  minimum  rate  that  would  fairly  compensate  one  line  would  leave 
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the  traffic  on  another  line  unmoved,  or  bankrupt  the  company  at  the 
same  low  rates.  It  is  very  evident  that  many  of  the  railroad  comijaniea 
of  this  country,  as  now  organized,  are  transporting  at  rates  too  low  to 
enable  them  to  pay  interest  on  their  debts,  without  any  dividends  on 
their  capital  stock.  If  this  state  of  things  continues  with  them,  bnnk- 
ruptcymust  be  the  inevitable  result.  If  the  fixed  charges  of  these 
companies  could  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  they  could  be  met  with 
reasonable  certainty,  this  calamity  might  be  averted,  but  until  this  is 
done  nothing  but  a  large  increase  of  traffic  can  avert  the  calamity. 
Whether  it  is  better  to  let  bankruptcy  come,  and  sales,  reorganizations, 
and  cousolidatious  follow  on  a  reduced  basis  of  stock  and  debt,  is  an 
important  inquiry.  Where  this  has  been  done  in  the  past,  in  many 
cases,  and  the  weak  lines  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  stronger  ones 
on  a  large  reduction  of  fixed  charges,  the  public  has  generally  been  the 
gainer  in  reduced  rates  and  better  accommodations.  But  latterly  sales, 
consolidations,  and  reorganizations  have  been  made  on  terms  tending 
to  bankrupt  entire  systems.  If  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  could 
be  consolidated  into  a  few  important  lines  on  a  fair  basis  of  cash  value, 
and  brought  into  harmonious  action,  and  subject  to  judicious  Govein- 
ment  supervision,  maximum  and  minimum  rates  for  the  through  traftic 
might  possibly  be  adopted.  But  even  then  the  water  lines  of  transpor- 
tation would  have  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  railroad  lines. 

* 

(5)  The  elements  of  costs,  the  conditious  of  business,  and  the  other  factors  that 
should  be  considered  in  fixing  the  tariffs  on  int«r-State  traffic. 

THE  COST  OF   TRANSPOETATION. 

There  are  so  many  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  transportation 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  state  them  all.  They  are  frequently  classified  by 
com])auies  in  their  records  into  numerous  heads  or  divisions,  such  as 
movementexpenses,  maintenauceof  road,  general  expenses,  and  interest, 
besides  numerous  other  details.  But  in  addition  to  these,  of  which  no 
record  is  kept,  are  the  elements  as  to  value  of  articles  transported,  supply 
and  demand,  competition  by  ocean  and  other  water  routes,  a«  well  as  rail- 
road competition.  These  elements  are  so  varied  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  arrange  a  tariii'  on  inter-State  commerce  embodying  all  of 
them.  Inter- State  traffic  by  rail  is  generally  a  mere  incident  to  local 
traffic,  and  can  always  be  done  at  very  low  rates.  If  every  railroad 
company  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  enga.ged  in  trans- 
porting the  inter-State  commerce  were  required  to  establish  and  adhere 
to  a  si)ecifie  rate  for  any  fixed  period,  the  law  could  hardly  be  enforced, 
and,  if  enforced,  the  traffic  would  cease. 

Again,  the  traffic  could  not  be  done  by  rail  on  a  fixed,  unvarying 
standard  of  rates.  The  actual  cost  of  doing  the  work,  including  all  the 
elements  above  specified,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  rates  obtained. 
If  every  company  over  whose  line  the  traffic  must  pass  were  confined 
to  a  rate  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  what  would  be  deemed  a  reason- 
able local  rate  the  traffic  would  not  be  moved.  A  company  owning  one 
of  the  great  trunk  line  railroads  of  this  country,  in  its  report  for  the  last 
year,  says  that  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  on  its  main  line 
and  branches  '^was  iVoo  of  one  cent."  Another  important  company, 
whose  main  line  is  partly  in  this  State  and  partly  in  Ohio,  reports  even 
a  less  rate  per  ton  per  mile.  Certainly  such  rates  cannot  give  cause  to 
the  shipper  for  complaint.  This  inquiry  seems  to  imply  that  rates  for 
inter- State  traffic  can  be  permanently  fixed  and  enforced.    I  do  not  believe 
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it  can  be  done  even  by  a  union  or  confederation  of  all  the  companies 
engaged  in  the  trafiSc.  In  any  event,  there  mnst  be  frequent  changes 
of  rates. 

(6)  Should  any  system  of  rebates  or  drawbacks  be  allowed  f  If  so,  should  each 
traosactioDB  be  regulated  by  law  and  be  subject  to  official  inspectiou  or  approval  f 
Or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  f 

THE  PBOHIBITION  OF  REBATES. 

"  Eebates  and  drawbacks "  should  be  prohibited  bylaw.  Notwith- 
standing the  proof  of  their  use  is  very  difficult,  and  may  be  almost  impos- 
sible, of  discovery  by  their  postponement  and  the  various  forms  in  which 
they  may  be  used  and  concealed,  a  prohibitory  law  might  have  some  re- 
straining influence,  though  the  policy  of  passing  laws  that  cannot  be 
enforced,  or  are  easily  evaded,  is  a  very  questionable  one. 

*^  liebates  and  drawbacks  "  are  the  offspring  of  wars  of  rates  between 
competing  lines,  and  are  of  no  lasting  benefit  to  transportation  compa- 
nies or  shippers.  They  tend  to  demoralize  the  management,  excite  jeal- 
ousies and  dissatisfaction  among  shippers,  and  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
the  popular  prejudice  against  this  class  of  corporations.  The  railroad 
system  of  the  country  is  so  extensive  and  complicated,  so  many  com- 
panies are  involved  in  the  through  traflRc,  that  if  rates  are  agreed  upon 
and  established  for  ii  time  by  a  number  of  companies,  the  failure  of  any 
one  of  the  connecting  lines,  however  small,  to  adhere  to  the  rates,  de- 
stroys the  harmony  and  affects  all  lines.  No  power  now  exists  to  pre- 
vent the  cutting  of  rates.  All  the  efforts  of  the  trunk  lines'  manage- 
ment for  several  years  pa^t  has  failed  to  folly  accomplish  the  desired 
object,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  companies  need  quite  as  much  help 
to  sustain  their  organizations  and  restrain  the  unruly  members  as  the 
public  against  the  faults  and  injuries  suffered  from  them.  If  railroad 
compacts,  entered  into  in  good  faith  and  on  a  just  basis  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  rates,  could  be  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  law,  and 'all  com- 
panies would  unite,  the  temptation  and  motive  to  resort  to  "rebates 
and  drawbacks  "  would  be  taken  away,  and  they  would  cease. 

An  agreement  between  all  the  transportation  companies  in  this  coun- 
try and  adjoining  foreign  countries,  participating  in  the  through  traffic, 
legalized  and  its  violation  punished,  would  effectually  abolish  '-rebates 
and  drawbacks.''  Of  course,  I  refer  to  rebates  and  drawbacks  given  se- 
cretly, to  the  advantage  of  one  shipper  over  another,  resulting  in  the 
practical  reduction  of  rates.  Many  instances  might  be  given,  if  large 
shippers  or  railroad  companies  would  expose  them,  where  thousands  Of 
dollars  have  been  annually  paid  back  to  an  important  firm  or  shipper 
as  drawbacks.  But  where  "  rebates  or  drawbacks  "  are  made  to  acljnst 
errors  in  weights  or  overcharges,  or  to  correct  mistakes,  they  are  just 
and  right,  but  ought  to  be  called  by  some  other  name. 

(7)  Should  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  doing  an  intei^ 
State  business  be  permitted^  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  lawf  If  they 
should  bo  regulated  by  law,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  require  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments to  be  made  public  and  subject  to  official  approval  t 

The  practice  called  'Spooling"  is  resorted  to  by  railroad  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  rates  agreed  upon  to  all  shippers  at 
competing  points,  and  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  rates  at  such  points. 
This  method  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  this  and  other  countries, 
and  wherever  established  on  a  just  basis  and  continued  has  proved 
beneficial  to  r<ailroad  companies  and  no  injustice  to  shippers  and  the 
public  generally.    The  evils  Resulting  from  the  practice  of  cutting  rates 
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are  very  great  both  to  railroad  companies  and  the  pablic.  It  leads  to 
dangerous  speculations  and  demoralizes  the  business  of  the  country. 
Properly  regulated  and  subject  to  official  recognition  and  approval, 
"  pools "  would  be  largely  beneficial  and  their  publicity  unobjection- 
able. 

(8)  Should  provision  be  made  by  law  for  secnring  to  shippers  the  right  to  select  the 
lines  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported  f 

Ordinarily  every  shipper  has  the  right  to  select  the  route  he  will 
travel  or  his  shipment  shall  go,  but  this  right  must  be  subject  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  rights  of  the  transportation  companies.  Circumstances 
may  render  it  inconvenient,  more  expensive,  or  impossible  for  the  rail- 
road company  receiving  the  traffic  to  send  it  by  the  route  chosen  by 
the  shipper.  The  company  may  have  connections  and  alliances  with 
other  lines  than  the  one  chosen.  There  can,  however,  hardly  ever  arise 
any  serious  conflict  between  the  shipper  and  the  transportation  com- 
panies on  this  subject.  Every  company  is  anxious  to  secure  traffic 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  good  will  and  patronage  of  shippers. 
It  is  the  study  and  effort  of  every  company  to  popularize  its  own  line, 
and  the  choice  of  a  shipper  will  always  be  accepted,  when  not  at  serious 
inconvenience,  loss^-or  expense  to  the  company.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
judicious to  take  the  control  of  this  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  and  give  it  by  law  to  the  shipper. 

(9)  By  what  method  can  a  uniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  freights  by  all  the  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  best 
secured  f 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  entire  series  to  an- 
swer satisfactorily,  and  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  all  the  evils  and  difficulties  involved  in  the  subject  of 
transportation.  But,  without  going  into  the  discussion  here,  I  will  only 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  positive  or  fixed  "method"  can  be  adopted 
at  present.  A  perfect  union  and  confederation  between  all  the  lines  in 
the  entire  system  of  interstate  transportation,  with  a  commission  or 
court  of  arbitration  recognized  and  authorized  by  law  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence and  compliance  with  the  terms  or  awards,  would  go  far  towards 
establishing  a  uniform  system,  and  might  in  time  become  reasonably 
successful  in  correcting  many  of  the  evils  and  difficulties  now  existing. 
But  it  must  be  a  matter  of  growth  from  time  and  experience.  Hates 
must  always  be  more  or  less  changeable,  and  any  method  must  be  made 
flexible  in  order  to  meet  changes  and  contingencies  that  may  arise. 

(10)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  permitted  to  charge 
a  lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haulf  Does  the  public  interest 
require  any  legislation  on  that  subject? 

Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  where  "corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
State  commerce''  do  and  should  be  allowed  to  charge  more  in  propoi-tion 
for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul.  Were  this  right  prohibited  by  law,  it 
would  prevent  the  movement  by  rail  of  a  large  amount  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  and  nullify  much  of  the  competition  in  transportation  busi- 
ness, which  is  of  great  value  to  the  people  in  many  localities  where  ocean 
and  other  water  transportation  exists  in  competition  with  railroad  trans- 
portation. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THUOlTan  AND  LOCAL  RATES. 

One  cause  of  the  present  complaints  is  that  the  through  and  locai 
rates  are  not  properly  adjusted.    The  local  or  short  line  shipper  oanaol 
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understand  why  the  through  rates  should  be  less  tlian  1  cent  a  ton 
per  mile,  while  he  is  compelled  to  pay  two  or  three  cents.  I  know  an 
instance  in  ray  own  experience  where  a  miller  complained  that  wheat 
brought  to  his  mill  from  another  State  for  conversion  into  flour  was 
charged  so  much  more  than  a  miller  100  miles  beyond  him,  shipjnng 
from  the  same  point,  could  convert  his  wheat  into  flour  and  ship  it  back  the 
hundred  miles  and  undersell  the  other  miller  in  his  own  town.  This 
seemed  an  unjust  discrimination,  and  when  the  railroad  company  was 
"  called  on  for  explanation  and  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  rate, 
gave  among  other  reasons,  that  the  longer  haul  was  to  the  terminus  of 
its  line,  to  which  point  all  its  trains  were  compelled  to  ran,  whether 
with  loaded  or  empty  cars ;  that  if  it  did  not  carry  to  the  terminal  pojnt 
at  the  low  rate  its  cars  would  go  empty ;  that  from  the  point  of  ship- 
ment to  the  terminus  of  its  line,  three  other  lines  were  in  direct  com- 
petition with  it,  one  of  which  was  a  water  route,  and  all  the  companies 
carried  at  the  same  rate  between  the  two  points ;  that  it  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  low  rate  for  the  long  haul  or  abandon  the  traflic,  on  which 
a  small  proflt  was  obtained  in  connection  with  the  local  business  on  the 
line.  The  local  rate  was  shown  to  be  reasonable  and  below  the  rates 
allowed  by  its  charter  and  the  laws  of  the  States  through  which  its  line 
ran.  And  that  it  was  not  responsible  for  the  injury  to  the  iniller  at  the 
end  of  the  short  haul.  That  was  the  misfortune  of  his  location.  If  it 
were  to  carry  all  its  traffic  at  the  low  through  rate  it  would  soon  become 
bankrupt.  The  adjustment  of  rates  on  every  line  is  a  difficult  matter, 
requiring  experience  and  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  deal 
at  the  same  time  fairly  with  the  shipper,  whose  patronage  and  confi- 
dence is  desired,  and  to  yield  a  just  and  fair  revenue  to  the  company 
sufficient  for  its  support  and  maintenance. 

The  right  to  adjust  tariffs  must  be  left  with  the  transportation  com- 
panies, subject  only  to  restrictions  against  extortion  in  rates. 

The  only  legislation  that  is  needed  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to,  me,  is 
to  legalize  and  enforce  the  contracts  which  transportation  companies 
will  voluntarily  make,  and  punish  their  violation  as  the  violation  of  other 
contracts  are  punished.  I  believe  the  railroad  companies  would  gladly 
accept  such  a  law. 

(11)  Should  any  concession  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers  except  sach  as  repre- 
sent the  actnal  difiference  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over  small 
shipments  and  should  such  concessions  be  made  known  to  the  public  f 

Undoubtedly  some  " concessions''  should  be  made  to  a  shipper  who 
has  invested  large  capital,  given  employment  to  many  laborers,  and 
arranged  for  the  shipment  of  hundreds  of  car-loads  continuously,  over 
the  shipper  who  only  furnishes  a  few  carloads,  at  long  or  short  intervals. 
It  is  the  advantage  conceded  to  wholesale  over  retail,  which  prevails 
and  is  recognized  in  every  other  class  of  business  and  trade.  A  reason- 
able concession  in  rates  for  large  and  continuous  shipments  tends  to 
develop  and  enlarge  the  resources  and  increase  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  ^ew  and  important  business,  in  many  localities,  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  large  shipments  and  new  industries  created  by  these  con- 
cessions, which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed. 

Nor  can  these  concessions  be  measured  or  determined  by  the  difference 
in  the  expense  of  hauling  large  shipments  over  small.  What  the  con- 
cessions shall  be,  must  be  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  discretion  of  the 
managers  of  the  companies  and  the  parties  directly  interested,  under 
the  various  circumstances  surrounding  each  case.  If  a  commission  were 
created,  similar  to  tbe  "  Board  of  Trade  "  (so  called)  in  England,  which 
could  act  as  arbitrator  between  tbe  companies  and  shippers,  there  would 
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be  no  objection  to  making  the  concessions  known  to  the  public.  It 
might  stimulate  and  encourage  new  and  important  enterprises.  Secret 
rates  should  always  be  avoided  j  they  tend  to  excite  suspicions,  jealousies, 
and  prejudice  against  the  management  of  the  transportation  business. 

(12)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  inter-Statd  commerce  be  req aired  to  adopt  a  nni- 
form  system  of  accounts  f 

So  far  as  the  information  desired  and  advantageous  to  the  public, 
intended  for  publication  by  a  commission  or  bureau  of  the  Government, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  have  all  accounts  of  a  uniform  character.  But 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  imj)ossible,  for  all  transportation  com- 
panies to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  accounts.  Many  things  incident 
to  the  accounts  of  one  company  dp  not  appear  or  belong  in  those  of 
another.  Scarcely  any  two  companies  keep  the  same  classification  or 
division  of  items  in  their  records.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  formulate 
a  series  of  questions  adapted  to  any  and  every  "  corjwration  engaged 
in  inter-State  commerce,''  the  replies  to  which  could  be  easily  made  from 
any  system  of  accounts  or  records  that  would  furnish  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  operations  of 
the  various  companies.  They  could  be  tabulated  and  presented  to  the 
public  in  ]»rinted  reports.  Many  of  the  States  have  commissioners  who 
collect  very  full  and  explicit  information  from  railroad  and  telegraph 
companies,  which  are  printed  and  distributed  among  the  people.  I  do 
not  think  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  could  be  adopted  by  all  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  inter-State  commerce,  nor  do  I  regard  it  as  important 
they  should. 

(13)  Is  it  desirable  that  sucH" corporations  should  be  required  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Government  f  If  so,  what  information  as  to  their  earnings,  expenses,  and 
operations  should  such  reports  contain  f 

If  the  Government  were  to  establish  a  commission  or  create  a  bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inter-State  commerce  and  its  transportation,  it  would  be  desira- 
able  and  necessary  to  have  full  reports  as  to  the  location  of  the  differ- 
ent lines,  their  length, cost  of  building  and  equipment,  in  proper  detail; 
how  much  of  their  cost  is  represented  by  bonds  or  other  indebtedness 
and  stock ;  a  full  report  of  earnings  and  expenses ;  the  different  sources 
of  earnings,  and  the  various  items  or  channels  of  expenses;  rates 
(maximum,  and  minimum)  of  passengers  and  freight;  accidents  result- 
ing in  injury  or  loss  of  life  and  the  causes  thereof,  and  any  other  mat- 
ters desirable  for  the  commission  to  know  in  order  to  a  clear  and  full 
'  understanding  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  companies.  The 
reports  made  to  State  commissioners  are  in  many  cases  full  and  ex- 
plicit enough.  The  annual  reports  of  officers  of  many  of  the  corpora- 
tions to  the  stockholders  contain  nearly  all  the  facts  and  information  for 
the  year  sufficient  tor  the  purpose.  There  are  and  will  be  in  any  full  re- 
port matters  that  the  general  public  will  have  little  or  no  interest  in, 
and  It  should  properly  be  left  with  the  Commission  or  Bureau  to  present 
to  Congress  and  the  public  so  much  as  might  be  deemed  valuable  for 
the  public  good.  The  benefit  of  these  full  reports  would  be  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  understand  the^true  condition  and  wants  of  the  cor- 
porations and  their  obligations  to  'the  public,  and  would  enable  them  to 
suggest  such  legislation  and  supervision  as  was  found  judicious  and 
practicable. 

(14)  In  making  provision  for  securing  cheap  transportation,  is  it  or  is  it  not  impor- 
tant that  the  Govemtiient  should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes t 

Ihe  Government  has  already  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
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"development  and  maintenance  of  water  routes,"  and  is  every  year  add- 
ing to  these  expenditnres.  No  improvements  elcept  the  building  of  rail- 
roads have  done  so  much  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the 
country  as  the  opening  of  water  routes.  Ocean,  coast,  river,  and  canal 
facilities  and  improvements  were  at  one  time  the  only  means  for  the 
transportation  of  the  people  and  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Great 
liberality  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Government  in  this  direction.  It  is 
undoubtedly  for  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  people  that  the 
water  routes  should  be  maintained  and  further  developed  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country  may  require.  They  are  very  powerful  in  their  con- 
serative  influence  upon  the  rates  of  fare  and  freights  of  railroad  com- 
panies. As  the  country  improves  and  increases  in  population  these 
lines  of  communication  will  become-  in  many  localities  more  and  more 
important.  It  is  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation  that  can  be  had 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  places  the  people  are 
^'holly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  them.  While  thej'  are  rivals  or  com- 
petitors in  many  cases  of  the  railroad  companies^  that  fact  need  not  be 
a  serious  injury  to  th&  general  railroad  interests.  They  are  often  used 
in  connection  with  railroads  in  forming  lines  of  through  traffic,  andean 
be  used  to  great  advantage  iu  transporting  many  articles  of  commerce 
that  will  not  always  bear  transportation  by  all  rail. 

THE  HARMONIOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF   TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  nnderstood  as  advocating  rates  so  low  that  the 
railroad  interests  of  the  country  shall  be  injured.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  such  result,  nor  would  the  coujitry  or  people  be  benefited  by 
such  a  result.  I  believe  the  water  and  rail  routes  can  be  so  harmonized 
and  united  that  both  can  prosper.  Improvements  and  inventions  are 
rapidly  demonstrating  that  transportation  by  rail  can  be  done  in  many 
cases  as  cheaply  as  by  water.  Improvements  and  inventions  are  steadily 
going  forward  and  are  of  great  value  in  reducing  expenses  and  econo- 
mizing the  movement  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  While  railroad 
companies  complain  of  the  ruinously  low  rates  of  fare  and  freight,  it  is 
npt  so  much  the  fault  of  the  rates  as  the  large  fixed  charges  and  lack 
of  traffic  on  many  roads.  Some  of  the  most  prosperous  and  paying 
roads  of  the  country  do  not  complain  of  low  rates  and  still  pay  interest 
on  their  debts  and  dividends  on  their  stock,  proving,  I  think,  that 
proper  economies  in  management  and  in  operating  lines  built  at  actual 
cash  cost  will  enable  them  iu  many  cases  to  make  rates  still  lower  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  their  property  on  a  fair  paying  basis.  Un- 
doubtedly more  railroads  are  built  than  the  present  wants  of  the  coun- 
try require.  But  this  is  in  great  measure  the  fault  of  the  earlier  roads 
built,  whose  stock  has  been  increased  or  watered  and  debt  enlarged  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  rival  lines  built  for  speculation  and  not  at  pres- 
ent needed.  Had  proper  economy  been  exercised  in  building  and  man- 
aging many  of  the  earlier  lines,  the  fixed  charges  would  have  been  so 
far  reduced  by  this  time  that  parallel  and  competing  lines  conld  not 
have  been  built  to  compete  against  the  rates  that  could  have  been 
adopted  by  the  earlier  lines.  Instep  of  reducing  fixed  charges  and 
expenses,  many  parallel  and  competing  lines  have  been  bought  up  at 
a  large  profit  to  the  proprietors  and  builders,  and  thereby  the  purchas- 
ing companies  have  so  far  increased  their  stock  and  debt  that  their 
revenues  are  insufficient  to  yield  interest  and  dividends  at  the  present 
reduced  traffic  and  low  rates.    Speculations  have  been  rife  and  interest 
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and  dividends  overlooked.  Hence,  when  traffic  is  light,  the  railroad 
interests  of  the  country  must  suffer  and  nearly  all  other  business  of  the 
country  sympathizes  with  it. 

(15)  III  what  manner  can  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  commerce  be 
best  enforced?  Should  a  commission  or  other  especial  tribunal  be  established  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  any  law  Congress  may  enact  T 

The  experience  of  the  past  five  years  proves  that  it  will  be  very  diflfi- 
cult  to  secure  any  judicious  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce.  Members  of  Congress  are  not  all  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  where  such  immense  interests  are  involved,  hesitate  to  vote 
for  any  measure  for  fear  of  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Great  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  exists  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  a 
great  deal  of  prejudice  and  misapprehension  exists  among  them  in. re- 
gard to  transportation  companies.  They  are  regarded  by  many  as  great 
monopolies,  endeavoring  to  rob  the  people,  make  themselves  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  The  railroad  managers  who  are  making  honest  and 
earnest  efforts  to  adjust  their  affairs  on  a  sound  and  healthy  basis  are 
not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  wisest  and  best  methods  to  be 
adopted,  and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  suggest  such  legislation  as 
might  aid  them,  fearing  that  there  might  be  coupled  with  it  some  ob- 
jectionable provisions.  Others  think  that  transportation  companies 
can  work  out  their  own  salvation  and  need  no  help  from  Congress. 
This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  their  own  reports  of  failure  or  of 
indifferent  success  iu  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

THE  SOLUTION  OP  THE  PROBLEM  A  WORK  OP  TIME. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country  have  never 
been  in  so  depressed  a  condition  slq  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the 
companiesare,  like  drowning  men,  catching  at  straws.  Eager  for  busi- 
ness, they  resort  to  rate  cutting,  paying  rebates,  drawbacks,  or  commis- 
sions, which  absorb  all  profits  and  demoralize  the  entire  management 
of  the  whole  system  and  bring  discredit  upon  it.  There  is  not  trafi&c 
enough  to  employ  all  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  many  of  the  roads. 
In  many  places  not  half  the  traffic  is  obtainable  that  could  be  carried 
with  little  or  no  additional  expense.  Hence  every  means  is  resorted  to 
to  get  business.  Compacts,  agreements,  and  pools  entered  into,  appar- 
ently in  good  faith,  are  easily  broken,  and  no  power  exists  to  prevent 
it.  We  hear  almost  daily  of  the  violation  by  some  line  of  its  agreement 
with  other  lines.  If  some  legislation  by  Congress  could  reach  these 
evils  and  remove  them  millions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  annually  to 
the  railroad  interests  of  the  country  without  injury  to  the  shippers  or 
public,  but  positive  good. 

"  How  can  this  be  done,"  your  committee  inquire. 

No  one  yet  has  been  able  to  point  out  a  sure  and  safe  method.  In  so 
important  a  matter  as  this,  involving  such  vast  interests,  it  is  better  to 
go  slow,  than  by  haste,  fall  into  errors  and  mistakes.  I  believe  the 
managers  of  the  trunk  lines  between  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  are  making  an  earnest  and 
honest  effort  to  correct  the  evils  surrounding  them,  and  no  doubt  have 
made  some  progress,  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  public.  But  they  ac- 
knowledge their  inability  to  carry  out  their  own  plans  and  purposes. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  lack  of  integrity  and  good  faith  among  certain 
railroad  officials.  The  ambition  and  eagerness  to  acquire  wealth  rapidly 
lead  to.  speculations  among  ofiScials,  who  sometimes  resort  to  improper 
methods^  and  there  is  no  power  or  law  to  reach  tl^em. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  A  COMMISSION. 

As  I  have  suggested  in  my  replies  to  several  of  your  iDquiries,  a 
commission  created  by  the  Government,  with  ample  powers  of  inquiry 
and  authorized  to  co-operate  with  and  aid  the  managers  of  transporta- 
tion companies  in  carrying  out  and  enforcing  their  own  just  contracts ; 
a  commission  competent  and  expert  in  the  transportation  business,  in- 
dustrious and  vigilant  in  searching  for  and  exposing  the  evils  to  be  over- 
come could,  in  my  judgment,  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
companies  themselves,  work  out  a  system  that  would  ultimately  cure 
most  of  the  evils  now  existing.  But  it  would  be  a  work  of  time,  pa- 
tience, and  experiment.  No  great  judicial  power  should  be  given  to  the 
commission,  but  the  fullest  poWer  for  inquiry,  research,  and  examina- 
tion, and  perhaps  authority  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  agreed  upon 
by  transportation  companies  and  prosecute  offenders  and  violations  of 
proper  rules  and  agreements  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  to  be  reimbursed  by  violators  when  proven  guilty. 

The  millions  that  could  be  saved  to  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country 
by  the  adoption  of  a  practical  system  would  justify  a  liberal  expendi- 
ture by  the  Government  in  making  the  experiment  and  employing  the 
best  talent  in  the  land  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  acquire  the 
necessary  information  and  make  the  proper  test.  Such  a  commission 
would  inspire  confidence  among  the  people  and  the  transportation  com- 
panies. 

The  very  creation  and  organization  of  such  a  commission  would  les- 
sen many  of  the  real  as  well  as  imaginary  evils  which  now  exist.  The 
people  woul4  look  to  such  a  commission  with  hope  and  confidence  that 
all  was  being  done  or  would  be  done,  that  could,  to  abate  evils  and 
wrongs  and  would  patiently  wait  a  fair  trial.  I  believe  such  a  commis- 
sion, with  powers  of  inquiry  and  perhaps  of  arbitration,  would  prove  of 
value  in  preventing  violent  outbreaks  by  employes  and  their  sympa- 
thizers, which  have  occurred  and  are  liable  to  occur  again,  to  result  in 
bloodshed  and  great  losses  and  damage  both  to  the  corporations  and 
people. 

I  have  already  made  this  communication  much  longer  than  I  intended. 
Allow  me  to  close  with  the  expression  of  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
labors  of  your  committee  in  this  important  matter  may,  ere  long,  be 
crowned  with  success  in  the  passage  by  Congress  of  such  laws  on  this 
subject  as  shall,  when  executed,  give  to  our  trausportation  manage- 
ment a  high  cbaracter  and  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


THE  BURLINGTON  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Statement  by  Ezra  A.  Brenizer^  secretary  Board  of  Trade,  Burlington^ 

Iowa. 

Jn  behalf  of  the  Burlington  Board  of  Trade  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing retiponses  to  your  interrogatories  as  reflecting  in  some  degree 
the  views  of  our  citizens  upon  the  trausportation  question:  ^ 

(1)  We  would  leave  the  field  open  to  private  enterprise  and  general 
competition,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  national  commission. 

(2)  We  have  had  in  the  Western  States  a  marked  decrease  in  freight 
rates  during  the  past  ten  years,  aud  at  the  same  time  quite  a  number 
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of  railways  Ijave  gone  into  bankruptcy.  This  indicates  to  our  minds 
that  in  the  effort  to  still  further  cheapen  transportation  charges  great 
care  and  discrimination  will  need  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  avert  in- 
justice to  invested  capital  and  disaster  to  the  community. 

(3  and  4)  iSome  general  basis  of  rates  ought  to  be  reached  and  made 
public,  but  there  ought  to  bo  lee  way  for  such  fluctuations  within  a 
moderate  limit  as  the  exigencies  of  business  may  demand.  In  other 
words,  there  6ught  not  to  be  any  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

(5)  The  cost  of  a  road  bed  and  rolling  stock  is  not  the  only  expendi- 
ture made  by  a  railway  company  in  building  and  equipping  its  line  and 
permanently  establishing  its  business.  There  ought  to  be,  therefore, 
such  reasonable  scope  in  any  limitations  that  may  be  imposed  as  will 
give  inducement  to  capital  to  seek  investment  in  railway  properties  as 
readily  as  any  other  enterprise.  It  is  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
country  to  have  transportation  facilities  developed  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  trade  and  commerce,  and  if  the  State  does  not  build  such  lines 
private  capital  must  have  sufficient  inducement  to  do  it;  otherwise,  un- 
der a  hostile  policy,  the  lines  will  not  be  built  and  the  progress  of  the 
country  will  bo  retarded. 

(6)  Rebates  and  drawbacks  are  only  roundabout  methods  of  reducing 
rates.  The  simplification  of  work  is  desirable  in  any  line  of  business, 
and  in  some  degree  is  an  element  of  the  cost  of  transacting  the  business. 
Under  a  national  system  of  transportation  there  will  inevitably  be  a 
tendency  to  complications  in  the  effort  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  varied 
local  necessities  and  demands. 

(7)  Pool  contracts  are  desirable  to  prevent  railway  companies  ruin- 
ing each  other  and  demoralizing  business.  If  inhibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment care  should  be  taken  to  substitute  regulations  that  will  prevent 
alike  ruinous  competition  and  excessive  charges.  But  any  such  inhi- 
bition will  nec(*ssarily  bring  us  perplexing  problems  which  only  time 
and  long  experience  can  enable  the  commission  to  finally  adjust  on  a 
permanently  satisfactory  basis.  And  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  any 
such  adjustment  can  be  reached  as  long  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional commission  is  limited  to  roads  traversing  more  than  one  State. 

(8)  Shippers  ought  not  to  have  the  arbitrary  right  to  select  the  line 
of  transit  except  when  the  refusal  of  that  right  works  an  injury  or  a  loss 
to  the  shipper.  Such  a  right  might  involve  a  loss  to  the  transporta- 
tion company  without  any  corresponding  gain  to  the  shipper.  This  is 
a  feature  that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  national  com- 
mission rather  than  to  be  regulated  in  fixed  terms  by  law. 

(9)  The  possibility  of  securing  uniformity  of  rates  can  only  be  de- 
veloped by  long  investigation  and  experiment.  The  first  step  might  be 
profitably  taken  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classification  of  freights 
and,  possibly,  by  a  reduction  of  classes. 

(10)  Unquestionably  a  less  proportionate  rat«  ought  to  be  charged 
for  a  long  than  a  short  haul.  A  uniform  proportionate  rate  for  long 
and  short  hauls  would  be  ruinous  alike  to  farmers,  merchants,  and  man- 
ufacturers of  the  interior  States  of  the  Republic.  No  legislation  is 
needed  except  to  sanction  the  principle  involved  ^as  a  basis  for  the 
authoritative  guidance  of  the  national  commission. 

(11)  Concessions  should  be  made  to  quantity  and  not  to  individuals, 
leaving  the  way  open  to  any  individual  or  association  to  take  advantage 
of  lari»e  shipments  with  the  same  facility  enjoyed  by  the  individual  or 
association  in  buying  land  or  merchandise  in  large  quantities.  This  will 
j)ermit  of  private  or  cooperative  efforts  in  business  enterprises  on  aa 
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eqaal  footing  with  iudividual  or  corporate  capital,  and  these  special 
rates  should  be  given  equal  publicity  with  the  common  rates. 

(12)  A  matter  of  minor  detail  of  greater  interest  to  the  transportation 
companies  than  to  the  general  public.  For  if  there  are  advantages  to 
be  reaped,  by  uniform  accounts  those  advantages  will  inure  to  the  com- 
.  panics,  the  general  public  caring  little  for  a  question  of  book-keeping  that 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  economic  question  concerning  shippers. 
But  in  the  nature  of  things  the  transportation  lines  and  the  national 
commission  will  gradually  develop  more  uniformity  of  accounts  as  the 
new  policy  of  national  supervision  grows  into  a  permanent  system. 

(14)  If  the  Government  is  to  take  the  supervision  of  the  interstate 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  the  arbiter  between  the  people 
and  the  corporations,  it  would  not  be  good  public  policy  for  it  to  engage 
in  the  transportation  business  itself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
thus  become  a  party  at  interest  in  the  very  business  upon  which  it  is 
called  to  arbitrate.  Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment relative  to  improving  natural  waterways  or  building  artificial 
ones,  it  is  not  legitimately  within  the  province  of  a  national  commission 
to  administer  upon  our  sea-coast,  lake,  and  river  navigation.  That  is 
an  element  of  the  transportation  problem  that  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection,  or  at  least  not  until  the  more  immediate 
necessities  of  overland  transportation  have  been  successfully  provided 
for.  By  attempting  too  much  at  first  there  is  danger  of  disastrous  mis- 
takes that  will  seriously  retard  the  growth  of  the  country  and  give 
permanency  to  evils  now  sought  to  be  remedied. 

(15)  We  venture  to  suggest  the  utility  of  a  national  commission  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  State,  which  shall  as  a  body  have  certain 
limited  powers  of  enacting  rules  and  regulations.  Out  of  its  member- 
ship there  sbiill  be  appointed  an  executive  committee  of  five  who  shall 
be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  national 
commission  and  who  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  routine  duties 
of  the  work  of  supervision,  their  doings  to  be  reported  at  stated  inter- 
vals to  the  full  board  of  the  national  commission  and  subject  to  its  ap- 
proval. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Statement  by  L.  L,  Baker  and  Alfred  P.  Elfeltj  of  the  committee  on  inter- 
nal trade,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

The  questions  involved  are  of  importance  to  the  whole  people,  and 
are  paramount  to  the  interest  of  any  one  individual  or  corporation. 
The  industries  of  the  country  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  in- 
debted largely  to  railroad  construction,  and  to  the  settlement  of  immi- 
gration iipon  the  lines  of  new  railroads,  building  up  new  homes,  towns, 
and  cities  upon  lands  made  available  for  settlement  by  the  construction 
of  railroads.  Any  legislation  which  tends  to  cripple  the  continuance 
of  the  industries  thus  promoted  w^ould  be  felt  by  the  nation  in  a  dimin- 
ished circulation  of  money  among  the  people,  the  investment  of  capital 
in  bonds  foreign  or  domestic,  or  any  other  thing  that  would  offer  secu- 
rity, instetul  of  active  industries  that  benefit  the  whole  people  by  pro- 
moting constant  circulation  of  money  in  business  throughout  the 
country. 

(1)  Few  complaints,  if  any,  are  now  heard  of  extortion  or  unjust  dis- 
crtminatiou  iu  interstate  commerce.    It  might  be  well  to  have  a  special 
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commission  appointed  whose  duties  should  be  to  hear  complaints,  to 
inquire  into  rates  and  unjust  discrimination  or  extortion,  but  these  men 
should  be  of  the  highest  character  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
railroad  matters.  Their  term  of  office  should  be  for  lite.  They  should 
hear  complaints  and  call  upon  the  railroad  companies  to  adjust  claims 
without  delay,  without  the  form  of  court  or  the  service  of  attorneys. 

(2)  The  present  tariff  of  rates  for  overland  traffic  is  considered  rea- 
sonable for  consumers,  but  just  discrimination  should  be  made  in  favor 
of  large  shippers,  who  carry  large  magazines  of  supplies  for  the  com- 
munities of  consumers  who  are  dependent  upon  them  for  their  constant 
needs.  The  reasonableness  of  this  rests  in  the  fact,  that  customers  of 
wholesale  houses  look  to  large  dealers  to  procure  their  supplies  at  rates 
to  compete  with  articles  purchased  in  other  markets ;  handling  or  storage' 
<)xpenses  must  be  added  to  first  cost  and  cost  of  transportation.  If 
Pittsburgh  is  the  central  point  for  iron,  a  wholesale  merchant  must  try, 
by  purchasing  in  large  quantity,  to  obtain  his  iron  there  at  large- quantity 
])rices,  and  his  transportation  at  prices  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  to 
be  shipped,  so  that  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  buy  of  him  for  his  imme- 
diate needs  may  not  be  forced  to  pay  much  more  than  his  rich  neighbor, 
who  can  have  his  supplies  from  foreign  markets,  although  no  greater 
consumer. 

(3)  Maximum  rates  should  be  made  public,  and  should  not  be  ad- 
vanced unless  for  good  cause  and  on  due  publication.  The  rest  of  the 
question  is  loo  important  to  answer  fully  here.  If  the  Government 
owned  all  the  railroads,  they  could  be  kept  from  competing  with  each 
other,  even  if  one  road  was  worn  out  by  use,  while  the  other  could  not 
earn  its  expenses,  because  the  better  facilities  of  transportation  of  its 
competitor  could  not  be  overcome  by  reducing  rates. 

(4)  Answered  in  the  above. 

(5)  To  this  question  should  be  added  the  circumstances  which  would 
enable  traffic  to  turn  to  competing  routes.  As  far  as  this  city  is  con- 
cerned, the  overland  roads  must  compete  with  ships  via  Gape  Horn  and 
steamers  via  Panama. 

(6)  This  should  regulate  itself  by  competition,  as  too  rigid  laws  might 
tend  to  too  great  centralization  of  trade,  unless  the  Government  through 
some  system  of  compensation  could  arrange  rates  upon  a  system  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people  without  regard  to  profit,  as  the  Post  Office 
system  is  now  managed.  Then  it  would  undoubtedly  be  deemed  wise 
to  make  some  provision  for  common  points,  or  bases  of  supply,  andCrov- 
ernmeut  would  consider  the  facts  of  second  transportation  to  consumers 
or  small  purchasers,  as  from  San  Francisco  to  interior  points. 

(7)  If  a  commission,  appointed  as  suggested  in  the  answer  to  your 
first  question,  thought  pooling  contracts  or  agreements  not  for  the  best 
interests  of  both  railroads  and  people,  they  should  have  power  to  pro- 
hibit them. 

(8)  Shippers  should  be  protected  by  the  commission  in  the  exercise 
of  this  right,  because  overland  shipments  directed  over  northern  routes, 
if  perishable,  might  deteriorate  or  be  ruined  if  forwarded  by  a  southern 
route.  While  many  other  reasons  suggest  themselves,  this  is  deemed 
sufficient  reason  for  such  protection. 

(9)  By  the  Government  compensating  and  controlling  the  roads. 
QO)  It  seems  fair  that  there  should  be  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for 

a  long  haul  than  for  a  short  haul.  If  divers  interests  demand  some 
modification  of  this  principle  it  should  be  referred  to  the  commission 
before  alluded  to.  This  is  a  question  of  grave  importance,  involving 
the  interests  of  large  commercial  centers  as  well  as  the  intete&tM.  ^^ 
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sparsely  settled  sections  at  a  great  distance  from  markets,  whose  in- 
dustries languish  because  of  this  distance  fi*om  commercial  centers. 

(11)  Concessions  should  be  made  to  large  shippers  who  keep  ware- 
houses, pay  taxes,  &c.,  at  points  of  delivery.  There  is  no  objection  to- 
the  public  knowing  that  concessions  are  made,  because  the  wholesale 
and  retail  system  is  well  understood  by  the  people  at  large. 

(12)  If  from  experience  there  canbe  eliminated  a  system  of  accounts 
which  can  be  made  applicable  to  the  varied  interests,  then  it  would  be 
highly  important  to  make  it  uniform. 

(13)  Business  information  is  desirable.  All  corporations  whose  stock 
and  bonds  are  offered  to  the  public  should  be  obliged  to  make  annual 
statements,  as  Well  as  banks  or  insurance  companies. 

•^  (14)  Subsidies  should  be  granted  to  water  routes  by  the  Government, 
if  the  trade  was  not  sufficiently  renumerative  without  such  assistance, 
but  such  subsidy  should  be  regulated  by  the  stated  or  fixed  expenses 
and  the  annual  profits. 

(15)  Legislation  can  be  best  enforced  by  a  commission  as  before  stated, 
yet  the  benefit  of  any  legislation  would  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  reliability  and  ability  of  the  commission  appointed  to  carry  out  its 
provisions. 

For  want  of  time,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  above  answers  or 
suggestions  have  had  full  and  mature  consideration,  yet  such  as  they 
are,  they  are  most  respectfully  submitted. 


EIOHMOND  GBAIK  AND  COTTON  EXOHANGB. 

Statement  by  Messrs.  John  Addison^  W.  O,  demons,  and  JS.  A.  Dunlopy 
committee  on  behalf  qf  the  Orain  and  Cotton  Exchange  of  Bichmandj 

Va.  : 

In  replying  to  your  communication  requesting  the  views  of  this  ex- 
change as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  the  control  of  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  view 
of  correcting  the  evil  of  discriminating  rates  for  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  now  so  generally  the  subject  of  complaint,  we  have  to  say  that 
we  ye  met  with  the  difficulty  that  many  believe  that  the  Gonstitatioo 
does  not  confer  the  power  upon  Congress  to  do  this  thing.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  power  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the  States  which 
the  Constitution  does  give  refers  to  altogether  a  different  matter;  that 
the  railroads  are  creatures  of  the  several  States  through  whose  terri- 
tory they  pass,  and  were  chartered  by  the  States,  who  alone  have  the 
power  to  exercise  control  over  them.  We  believe  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  people,  who  have  looked  into  the  subject,  take  this  view  of 
the  case. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  this  is  so,  for  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant question — and  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  statement-*now  before  the 
people  of  this  country  than  the  railroad  question.  Complaints,  except 
from  the  favored  few,  are  universal  of  the  outrageous  discriminations 
by  these  monopolies,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  there  are  sections  of 
our  country  that  have  been  so  injured  by  discriminations  against  them 
that  instead  of  a  blessing  the  railroads  have  proved  a  curse,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  people  who  gave  the  right  ctf  way  if  a 
railroad  had  never  been  permitted  to  enter  those  States. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  GEORaiA. 

If  the  coDStitational  difficulties  can  be  got  oat  of  the  way,  and  it 
made  clear  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  control  the  railroads  under 
the  "  interstate  commerce'*  provision  of  the  Gonstitation,  we  believe 
there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Congress  adopting  a 
plan  which  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  just  to  the  railroad  companies.  As  an  illustration  of  what  can  l>o 
accomplished  in  this  direction,  when  the  power  exists  to  enforce  the  law, 
we  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  experience  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  dealing  with  the  railroad  question  in  that  dtate.  So  much 
had  the  people  of  Georgia  suffered  from  the  discriminating  rates  againso 
them  by  roads  entering  the  State  from  the  north  and  the  west,  and 
their  inability  to  secure  relief  through  their  legislatures  (they  being 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  railroad  companies],  tbat  in  1877,  when 
an  election  was  held  to  elect  delegates  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  form  a  new  constitution  for  the  State,  the  railroad  question  entered 
largely  into  the  canvass ;  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  matter  discussed 
and  the  damaging  effects  upon  the  people  of  the  railroad  discrimina- 
tions against  them  exposed  by  the  candidates,  that  a  majority  in  favor 
of  making  a  constitutional  provision  regulating  the  railroad  traffic  were 
elected.  And  when  the  convention  met  and  framed  a  new  constitution 
an  article  was  made  to  carry  out  this  demand  of  the  people.  This  arti- 
cle of  the  new  constitution  made  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
such  laws  regulating  the  railroad  traffic  as  should  be  just  and  equitable 
to  the  people  and  to  the  railroads.  In  1879  the  legislature  carried  this 
provision  into  effect  by  passing  a  law  creating  a  railroad  commission, 
giving  the  commissioners  full  power  to  regulate  the  freight  and  passen- 
ger traffic  on  all  roads  entering*  the  State.  The  law  required  the  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  to  consist  of  three  men, 
one  skilled  in  the  law,  one  skilled  in  railroad  management,  and  one 
familiar  with  general  business  affairs.  The  commissioners  were  duly 
appointed  and  entered  upon  their  work.  The  railroad  officials  at  once 
antagonized  the  efforts  of  the  commissioners  to  bring  about  the  needed 
reform,  and  the  courts  were  appealed  to  by  the  railroad  companies  to 
prevent  the  commissioners  from  exercising  the  power  conferred  on  them 
by  the  legislature.  The  commission  was  sustained  by  the  courts,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  the  operations  of  the  commissioners  had  not 
been  interfered  with,  and  the  workings  of  the  system  adopted  by  them 
have  been  so  satisfactory  t^at  other  States  are  considering  the  policy 
of  passing  similar  laws.  The  commissioners'  reports,  which  are  pub- 
lished semi-annually,  show  that  the  citizens  of  Georgia  have  saved 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  that  the  railroad  companies  have  declared 
better  dividends,  and  railroad  stocks  appreciated  in  value,  as  a  result 
of  the  commissioners'  management  Two  interests  only  are  dissatisfied, 
viz,  high  railroad  officials  and  the  large  operators.  These  latter  oper- 
ate chiefly  from  i)oint8  far  distant  from  each  other,  say  from  the  cities 
of  the  West  and  the  North,  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  present  sys- 
tem is  to  make  the  whole  country  between  these  points,  from  which 
very  low  rates  are  secured,. tributary  to  these  large  operators  by  having 
to  pay  high  local  freights. 

INSTANCES  OF  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

It  is  charged,  and  the  charges  have  not  been  disproved,  that  for  a 
consideration  the  railroad  officials  give  to  the  large  shippers  of  the  West 
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rate^  to  Eastern  markets  every  ton  of  which  nets  a  loss  to  the  railroad 
over  which  it  is  transported.  This  loss  is,  as  far  as  possible,  made  up 
by  imposing  high  rates  on  local  traffic. 

To  illustrate :  Within  the  last  six  months  the  rate  on  floar  from  Chi- 
cago to  Richmond,  a  distance  of  some  1,100  miles,  was  28  cents  per 
barrel,  while  from  a  point  within  the  State  175  miles  distant  from  Kich- 
mond  the  rate  was  57  cents.  The  same  discrimination  is  made  on  all 
farm  products  and  manufactured  goods. 

Another  evil  growing  out  of  this  system  is  that  it  enables  large  cap- 
italists to  crush  out  the  man  of  moderate  means,  and  virtually  gives 
them  the  control  of  the  markets.  We  think  the  practice  of  these  meth- 
ods by  transportation  companies  affords  substantial  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, and  should  be  corrected  by  the  States  or  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  has  the  power,  as  soon  as  suitable  legislation  can  be  had. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  answer  to  your  inqi^iries  we  say : 

(I)  Our  opinion  is  that  the  best  and  only  way  to  prevent  extortion 
and  unjust  discrimination  by  corporations  is  to  create  a  commission  to 
control  them,  with  full  power  to  execute  the  laws.  Power,  and  a  good 
deal  of  that,  is  the  only  thing  worth  a  cent  in  dealing  with  railroads. 

(3)  We  think  rates  should  be  published  and  not  be  allowed  to  change 
^vithout  notice. 

(5)  The  elements  of  cost  and  competition  of  business,  we  think,  should 
l)e  considered  in  fixing  rates. 

(6)  Rebates  and  drawbacks  should  not  be  allowed.  They  defeat  the 
^'erj'  thing  we  are  trying  to  establish — uniform  rates. 

(7)  Pooling  contracts  should  not  be  allowed. 

(8)  Shippers  should  always  have  the  right  to  select  the  lines  over 
which  they  desire  to  ship. 

(9)  A  uniform  system  of  rates  can  best  be  secured  through  a  com- 
mission. 

(10)  If  short  hauls  cost  the  railroads  more  per  mile  than  long  hauls, 
•equity  would  seem  to  entitle  tbem  to  charge  more.  This  we  consider  a 
very  important  question,  which  can,  in  our  opinion,  only  be  properly 
adjusted  by  a  competent  commission.  The  increased,  if  such  be  the 
«ase,  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  concessions  should  be  made. 

(II)  No  concessions  should  be  allowed  large  shippers  except  such  as 
represent  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  shipments,  and 
«uch  concessions  should  be  made  public. 

^12)  It  is  not  necessary  that  railroads  should  be  required  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts.  We  don't  think  the  public  are  interested 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  their  accounts,  so  they  are  correct. 

(13)  Annual  reports  are  not  necessary. 

(14)  In  making  provision  for  securing  cheap  transportation  it  is  im- 
portant that  water  routes  should  be  developed  by  all  means.  We  be- 
lieve all  navigable  streams  should  be  developed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(15)  A  commission  with  ample  power  we  believe  the  only  means  by 
which  to  carry  out  legislation,  unless  a  new  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  formed,  viz,  a  Cabinet  office,  to  be  called  the  Railroad  Depart- 
ment,, to  be  filled  by  the  President  the  same  as  other  Cabinet  offices. 
We  are  not  sure  but  this  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  for  certain  it  is 
there  would  be  no  more  important  office  in  the  Government,  nor  one 
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that  would  require  greater  acquirements  in  solid  statesmanship  to  filL 
We  are  much  inclined  to  favor  this  plan,  for  the  railroad  influence  has 
become  so  great  that  legislation  is  largel3^  controlled  by  it,  both  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  unless  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Government  at  an  early  day  will  soon  be  beyond  control.  It  baa  almost 
reached  that  point  now. 


THE  TRADEES  AND  TKAVELEES'  UNION. 

Statement  of  the  Traders  and  Travelers^  Union^  Ifo.  287  Broadway j  New 

YorJcj  by  Daniel  C.  RobhinSy  president. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  unjust  discrimina> 
tion  is  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
business  from  any  corporation  practicing  extortion. 

(2)  Trunk  line  rates,  at  present,  appear  to  be  reasonable,  but  could 
be  more  justly  graded  by  proper  reclassification  of  goods. 

(3)  We  favor  publicity  of  rates,  and  think  that  all  changes  should  be 
made  public.  Publicity  of  rates  will  assure  practical  uniformity  by  tha 
recognized  laws  of  political  economy.  We  favor  equality  of  rates,  con- 
ditioned upon  equality  of  service  rendered. 

(4)  We  deem  the  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  im- 
practicable. 

(5)  Among  the  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  fixing  rates  of 
interstate  trafl&c  are  value  of  goods,  bulk,  and  weight.  This  can  only- 
be  practically  met  by  a  more  equitable  classification  of  goods  than  at^ 
present  exists. 

(6)  We  think  the  system  of  drawbacks  should  be  entirely  prohibited, 
if  such  ])rohibition  can  be  effectually  enforced. 

(7)  Pools  between  railroad  companies  should  be  entirely  prohibited 
by  law. 

(8)  Stringent  provision  should  be  made  for  securing  to  shippers  the 
right  to  select  the  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  trans- 
ported. 

(9)  Our  experieuce  has  ^ggested  no  method  by  which  uniform  rates 
can  be  secured. 

(10)  We  think  it  reasonable  that  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  should  be  permitted  to  charge  a  lower  rate  in  proportion  for 
a  long  than  for  a  short  haul.  We  do  not  think  the  public  interest  i*e- 
quires  any  legislation  on  that  subject. 

(11)  We  believe  that  no  concessions  in  rates  should  be  allowed  lor 
large  shipments  over  small  shipments.  All  shipments  should  be  at 
uniform  rates. 

(12)  A  uniform  system  of  accounts  is  desirable,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  practicable. 

(13)  We  think  that  annual  reports  should  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment, showing  in  detail  earnings,  expenses,  operations,  and  condition  of 
each  road. 

(14)  We  consider  it  important  that  the  Government  should  develop 
and  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes  in  making  provision  for  securing 
cheap  transportation. 

(16)  Legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  can  best 
be  enforced  by  a  national  commission. 
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NEW  YORK  STOCK  AND  PETROLEUM  EXCHANGE. 

Statement  by  T.  L,  Watson  and  John  F,  Zehley,  designated  to  represent  the 
Consolidated  Stock  aud  Petroleum  Exchange  of  New  York. 

(1)  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  beet  means  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  by  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  to  establish  a  United  States  railroad  commission  with 
full  powers,  or  to  establish  a  court  of  appeals  similar  to  the  present  Court 
of  Claims. 

(2)  We  regard  the  present  rates  as  being  fair  aa  far  as  through  traffic 
is  concerned,  but  think  that  the  local  rates  are  too  high. 

(3)  The  public  are  entitled  to  know  what  the  rates  are,  and  all  ar- 
ticles for  transportation  should  be  classified,  and  shippers  should  be 
furnished  with  rates  from  which  there  should  be  no  deviation. 

(4)  We  regard  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  maximum 
and  minimum  rates. 

-  (5)  The  elements  of  cost  should  not  be  considered  in  establishing 
rates,  for  the  reason  that  a  common  carrier  should  regulate  their  afEiairs 
the  same  as  other  businesses  do  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

(6)  -Rebates  and  drawbacks  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

(7)  The  system  of  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  is  not  in  accord 
with  strict  business  principles  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

(8)  Shippers  should  by  all  means  lie  entitled  to  say  by  what  line 
their  goods  should  be  forwarded,  and  should  be  protected  in  this  right. 

(9)  Uniformity  of  rates  can  best  be  secured  by  proper  legislation. 

(10)  Corporations  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  lower  rate  for  long 
hauls  than  for  short  ones.  This  is  a  matter  that  will,  in  our  judgment, 
regulate  itself. 

(11)  Concessions  to  large  shippers  should  be  permitted,  but  should 
not  be  made  public. 

(12)  Corporations  should  be  required  by  law  to  adopt  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  accounts. 

(13)  It  is  desirable  that  corporations  should  be  required  by  law  to 
make  semi-annual  reports  to  the  Government,  which  report  should  be 
sworn  to  by  the  president  and  at  least  three  directors.  They  should 
state  the  gross  earnings  and  expenses,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  charge  expenditures  for  renewals  and  repairs  as  being  construction. 
These  items  should  be  charged  off  as  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  oper- 
ating the  road. 

(14)  It  is  important  and  desirable  that  the  Government  should  de- 
velop and  maintain  the  water-ways,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
known  as  ''  slow  freight"  that  can  be  forwarded  much  cheaper  by  water 
than  by  rail. 

(15)  A  commission  should  be  established  of  not  less  than  five,  two  of 
whom  should  be  practical  railroad  men,  two  to  represent  shippers,  and 
one  .selected  as  the  legal  representative  of  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission should  have  full  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  persons, 
and  an  appeal  from  their  final  decision  should  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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B.  W.  BAKER'S  STATEMENT. 
Statement  o/B.  W.  Baker ^  secretary  Board  of  Tradej  Duluth^  Minn. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  committee's  investigatioD  is  of  paramoant 
interest  to  the  great  majority  of  business  men  of  this  country,  but,  like 
many  other  matters  of  vital  importance  to  all,  individuals  will  not  give 
their  time  to  bring  about  results,  while  they  are  loud  in  condemning 
public  servants  for  not  adopting  legal  measures  which  they  will  not 
even  sacrifice  their  time  to  assist  in  framing,  and  then  complain  of  ex- 
tortion and  monopolies. 

I  think  rebates  should  be  allowed,  to  the  end  that  the  same  principle 
involved  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  should  be  recognized, 
unless  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  can  be  adopted  and  maintained,  giving 
certain  rates  for  10^  25,  50, 100,  500  cars,  &c.  I  think  they  should  not 
be  regulated  by  law,  as  it  is  a  private  business  matter  between  the 
shipper  and  the  transporter.    They  should  not  be  prohibited. 

Pooling  should  be  allowed  under  certain  restrictions  for  the  protection 
of  the  railroads,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  arbitrary  con- 
trol of  the  shipper's  property,  utterly  disregarding  his  directions  as  to 
route,  time,  &c.  If  regulated  by  law,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  require 
the  terms  to  be  made  public  and  subject  to  approval. 

I  am  most  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  provision  should  be  made  by 
law  for  securing  to  shippers  the  right  to  select  the  lines  over  which  their 
shipments  shall  be  carried.  % 

Railroads  should  be  permitted  to  charge  less  proportionate  rates  for 
long  than  short  hauls,  as  it  costs  less.  I  do  not  think  the  public  inter- 
est requires  any  legislation  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  great  national  importance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes ;  that 
it  means  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  increased  wealth  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  West. 

A  commission  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  laws  regulating  inter- 
state commerce. 


THE  PEOEIA  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Statement  by  the  tranyfortation  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Peoria^  III.,  J.  B,  Oreenhut,  J.  M,  Quinnj  and  E.  8.  Easton^  adopted  by 
the  hoard. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  discrimination  is  by"^ 
means  of  stringent  laws  passed  by  Congress. 
—  (2)  As  a  rule  through  rates  are  too  low  and  local  rates  too  high. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law.  Changes  of  rates 
without  public  notice  should  most  certainly  be  prohibited.  The  best 
method  of  securing  uniformitj'  and  stability  of  rates  is  through  a  com- 
petent commission  sustained  by  adequate  laws  of  Congress. 

(4)  We  think  it  advisable  to  enact  a  law  fixing  a  maximum  rate. 

(5)  In  fixing  the  tariifs  the  actual  cost  of  building  and  operating  of 
road  for  a  term  of  years,  with  interest  and  a  fair  remuneration  for  risk 
of  the  business,  should  be  considered.  ' 

(6)  Rebates  and  dniwbacks  should  be  subject  to  official  inspection. 
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(7)  Railroads  sboald  not  be  allowed  to  pool  against  the  interests  of 
shippers. 

(8)  The  shipper  should  be  allowed  within  reason  to  select  the  line 
where  two  or  more  lines  make  the  same  delivery. 

(9)  Uniformity  of  rates  can  be  best  secured  by  good  and  sufficient 
laws  passed  by  Congress,  with  honest  and  efficient  officers  to  enforce 
them  who  will  not  be  dependent  on  the  railroads  for  pay  or  position. 

(10)  Bailroads  should  be  allowed  to  charge  lower  rates  for  long  than 
for  short  hauls.  Legislation  on  this  subject  is  badly  needed,  but  should 
be  carefully  guarded  not  to  destroy  what  we  would  protect. 

(11)  There  should  be  no  difference  in  the  rates  allowed  to  shippers 
when  the  same  amount  of  freight  is  handled  and  the  conditions  are  the 
same. 

(12)  The  railroads  should  be  required  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts. 

(13)  They  should  be  required  to  make  reports  to  the  Government  aa 
full  and  complete  as  possible. 

(14)  In  making  provision  for  securing  cheap  transportation  the  Gov- 
ernment should  develop  and  maintain  the  water  routes. 

(15)  There  should  be  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing any  laws  Congress  may  enact  for  the  regulation* of  interstate 
commerce. 


THE  MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS. 

Statement  mhmitted  hy  Aaron  Carter^  Oeorge  R,  Hovce^  Henry  RayeSj 
David  C  Dodge^  jr.^  and  Do^vid  F,  Conover,  of  New  Yorkj  a  committee 
representing  the  interests  of  manufacturing  jewelers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  watches  and  jewelry. 

In  some  of  the  States  (more  particularly  the  Southern)  there  are  local 
licenses  issued  to  peddlers  selling  goods  to  consumers  in  the  respective 
States.  .  We  doubt  whether  the  laws  providing  for  these  licenses  ever 
intended  that  they  should  be  applied  to  wholesale  merchants  as  at 
present  applied,  and  usually  on  information  of  irresponsible  parties  who 
manage  to  obtain  part  of  a  precarious  living  by  causing  the  arrest  of 
our  agents,  in  order  to  procure  a  portion  of  tbe  fine  involved.    » 

bur  traveling  agents  carry  with  them  a  complete  stock  of  goods  from 
which  they  deliver  to  the  store-keeper  such  as  he  may  select,  with 
invoice  for  the  same ;  not  selling  by  samples  as  is  done  in  most  other 
businesses.  As  we  do  not  sell  to  the  consumer,  we  of  course  do  not 
interfere  with  the  business  of  local  merchants,  but  on  the  contrary,  we 
enable  these  merchants  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  ample  competition, 
which  we  think  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  States.  These  benefits  they  cannot  obtain  if  we  are  hampered  in 
the  facilities  of  traveUug  from  State  to  State.  We  believe  that  there 
will  be  but  slight  difficulty,  if  any,  in  having  these  laws  amended  so 
that  they  will  apply  to  us  precisely  as  they  would  apply  to  their  own 
wholesale  merchants ;  placing  us  on  a  par  with  such  merchants. 

Another  feature  of  interference  with  free  interstate  commerce  aflPect- 
ing  us,  is  the  refusal  of  certain  railroads  to  carry  our  trunks  as  baggage 
on  the  passenger  trains  which  also  carry  the  custodians  of  these  trunks. 
We  appreciate  the  claim  of  the  railroads  that  they  decline  a«  a  matter 
of  security  to  carry  merchandise  as  baggage,  but  we  merely  ask  that 
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the  same  protection  should  be  given  t-o  oar  baggage  as  is  given  to  ordi- 
nary baggage,  and  that  unjust  discrimination  should  not  be  made 
against  us ;  for  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  guarantee  (with  good  secur- 
ity) the  railroads  against  any  loss  that  may  occur  which  would  involve 
an  amount  greater  than  would  be  sustained  by  the  loss  of  an  ordinary 
wardrobe.  This  not  only  hampers  our  business,  but  prevents  the  un- 
fettered competition  in  our  goods  which  would  be  beneficial  to  all  the 
people  of  the  States,  as  indicated  in  a  prior  section  of  this  paper. 


THE  ANTLMONOPOLY  LEAGUE. 

Statement  by  Walter  H,  Sharpey  John  W.  Oreene^  Wilson  McDonald^  John^ 
W.  Keoughy  and  William  X.  Snyder^  committee  of  the  anti-monopoh^ 
league  of  yew  York, 

Attested  as  follows : 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  tbe  anti-monopoly  league,  lield  on  July  2, 1885,  the  fol>^ 
lowing  statement,   prepared  by  a  committee  heretofore  appointed  bo  to  do,  was 
unanimously  adopted  and  approved  as  the  view  of  this  body  upon  the  subject  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  upon  motion  it  was 

Betolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  same  be  placed  before  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  for  its  consideration. 

JAMES  J.  CONDON, 

Secretary. 
46  Ewt  Twenty-eixiK  etreet,  New  York   > 

INTERSTATE   COMMERCE. 

The  interstate  commerce  of  the  country  is. carried  on  by  means  of  its 
interstate  postal,  telegraph,  waterway,  express,  and  railroad  systems,, 
all  subject  to  legal  control  in  the  public  interest. 

THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM. 

The  postal  system  is  created  and  controlled  by  enactment  of  Con- 
gress, and  is  managed  as  one  would  manage  it  if  he  owned  the  whole 
country,  and  all  the  people  therein  were  his  tenants  whose  immediate 
happiness  and  whose  greatest  good  he  honestly  desired  to  secure.  It 
is  managed  with  a  view  to  find  out  how  much  service  can  be  yielded  to 
the  public  for  (1  without  loss. 

There  are  over  fifty  thousand  post-offices  in  the  country  and  each  now 
delivers  matter  at  a  uniform  rate.  A  company  made  up  of  five  thou- 
sand selected  from  these  post-offices  would  make  an  unreasonable  profit 
out  of  the  business  done  by  them  at  present  rates,  while  a  company 
representing  the  remaining  forty-five  thousand  offices  would  become 
bankrupt  at  the  sameAfates  of  charge.  The  good  of  the  whole  is  best 
secured  by  equating  the  deficiency  of  the  feeble  with  the  surplus  of 
the  strong.  This  is  only  possible  under  one  ownership,  and  experience 
has  proved  that  that  ownership  can  only  be  safely  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  it  aims  at  highest  service  without  profit 

THE  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

In  its  office  the  telegraph  system  is  similar  to,  while  in  its  nature  it 
IS  different  from,  the  postal  system.  Its  management  should  be  upon 
the  same  principle,  i. «.,  with  a  view  to  determine  how  great  a  service 
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caD  be  rendered  for  $1,  not,  as  it  is  now  managed,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine how  little  service  the  puWie  will  accept  for  (1,  or  how  much  a 
render  will  pay  rather  than  not  use  the  facility.  One  policy  determines 
liow  mnch  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  other  how  little  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  the  traffic. 

Under  Government  control  on  this  principle  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  word 
for  ten  or  more  words  for  any  distance  could  easily  be  furnished,  and 
the  benefaction  of  this  great  facility  brought  down  to  the  reach  and  use 
of  thousands,  which  is  now  limited  to  hundreds. 

VfATERWAYS. 

It  is  found  that  those  of  its  waterways  which  are  sustained  at  public 
•expense  and  open  to  common  use  free,  yield  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  the  steady  gravitation  in  this  and  all  countries  is  to  such 
free  use. 

The  waterways  furnish  the  cheapest  rate,  and  affect  and  regulate 
railway  rates  most  favorably  in  the  interest  of  the  shipper,  and  being 
open  on  common  terms  to  all  who  choose  to  use  them  need  no  other 
legislation  than  will  make  them  free  and  secure  access  to  them  to  all 
users  alike;  it  is  necessary  that  sufficient  landings  should  be  accessible 
to  all  upon  the  same  and  reasonable  practicable  conditions. 

A  syndicate  representing  private  interests  owning  and  controlling 
the  landings  on  the  Hudson  River  would  virtually  own  and  commerci- 
ally control  that  artery  pf  trade.  This  should  be  prevented ;  no  exclu- 
sive landing  privileges  should  be  allowed  at  any  shipping  point. 

Where  public  landings  accessible  to  all  comers  on  equal  footing  and 
private  landings  inaccessible  to  the  public  at  large  cannot  co-exist,  the 
private  interest  should  give  way  to  the  public  need,  and  that  need  be 
amply  provided  for  and  fully  protected. 

A  monopoly  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  natural  highway  is  unjust. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  125,000  miles  of  railways,  of  which  but 
^,iX)0  miles  pay  dividends  to  stockholders.  The  traffic  which  produces 
the  revenues  of  the  railway  is  of  several  classes :  1st,  Passenger ;  2d, 
^lostal  freight ;  3d,  express  freight ;  4th,  dispatch  freight ;  5th,  common 
freght. 

PASSENaEBS. 

The  through  lines  between  New  York  and  Chicago  charge  as  a  rule 
ut  the  rate  of  (320  per  ton  for  passengers  in  an  ordinary  car  and  $400 
|)er  ton  in  a  sleeping  car,  while  common  freight  is  carried  by  the  same 
roads  at  $5  to  $8  per  ton.  This  difference  is  unjust  to  passenger  traffic 
and  represses  it.  At  1  cent  a  mile  the  same  train  would  in  the  end  earn 
more  dollars  than  at  2  cents. 

POSTAL  FREIGHT. 

The  rate  paid  for  postal  freight  carried  on  the  same  train  and  car- 
ried in  the  same  car  as  express  freight  pays  much  higher  rates  per  ton 
than  is  collected  upon  express  freight  per  ton. 

EXPRESS  AND  DISPATCH  FREIGHT. 

As  a  rule  these  two  classes  of  freight  pay  too  little  per  ton  to  the  car- 
rying railway  and  extort  too  much  from  the  public,  while  the  difference 
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is  appropriated  by  intervening  corporations,  which  by  contract  with  the 
carrying  companies  monopolize  it  and  enforce  unjust  rates  arbitrarily. 

THE  PROFITS. 

If  the  profits  9.bsorbed  by  the  intervening  corporations  which  prey 
upon  the  railway  and  traveling  and  shipping  public  alike  were  added 
to  the  railway  receipts  the  30,000  miles  which  now  pay  dividends  would 
yield  returns  beyond  reason,  while  70,000  miles  more  would  pay  reason- 
ably, and  all  would  pay  something. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGBAPHT. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  country  gives  to  the  route  used  by  the 
]!^ew  York  Central  to  Chicago  so  great  advantages  over  all  other  roads 
in  grades  and  natural  development  of  local  traffic  that  it  can  earn  and 
pay  a  dividend  upon  a  charge  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic  that  will 
impoverish  any  rival  charging  the  same  rates. 

How  then  can  passenger  and  freight  rates  be  fixed  and  made  common 
to  all  roads  under  various  ownership,  except  they, be  crashing  to  the 
major  part  of  the  railroads  or  be  extortionate  to  the  public  and  uncon- 
scionably profitable  to  such  situated  as  the  New  York  Central  Com- 
pany ! 

What  legislation  can  cure  this  evil,  which  no  commercial  device  or 
pool  can  eradicate  f 

COMPETITION  AND  CONSOLIDATION. 

Competition  and  consolidation  can  do  and  have  done  much  to  facili- 
tate transit  and  reduce  charges,  but  in  the  last  analysis  of  the  question 
of  rates  it  is  found  that  grades  and  natural  costless  advantages  are  fac- 
tors that  nothing  can  overcome  except  the  application  of  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  conduct  of  the  postal  system  under  one  ownership  aim- 
ing at  the  greatest  public  good  without  profits. 

There  can  be  no  other  remedy. 

Let  the  whole  system  of  interstate  commerce  by  postal,  telegraph, 
express,  water,  and  railways  be  organized  and  conducted  as  a  system  of 
national  public  works.  Make  waterways  free,  and  conduct  all  the  rest 
upon  the  same  principle  as  under  the  authority  of  Congress  the  postal 
service  is  now  conducted. 

Let  tbe  Government  assert  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  condemn  and 
convert  to  public  use  every  mile  of  interstate  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  in  the  country,  pay  for  the  proi>erty  at  its  ascertained  actual  value, 
and  in  the  use  thereof  for  the  public  good  practice  every  possible 
economy,  aim  at  the  most  complete  service,  seeking  no  profits  while 
reasonably  guarding  against  loss  in  transporting  common  and  express 
freight,  rendering  transit  with  facility,  safety,  and  comfort,  and  in  the 
transmission  of  information. 

This  done,  it  will  become  practicable  to  do  the  interstate  jiostal,  tele- 
graph, passenger,  express,  and  freight  business  of  the  country  with  the 
greatest  dispatch  and  economy,  and  to  reach  and  establish  general 
average  rates  for  all  such  service  as  shall  be  uniform,  i)ermanent,  and 
just,  and  furnish  the  greatest  attainable  facility,  stability,  and  utility 
in  the  management  of  these  great  engines  of  education  and  civilization 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man. 

The  inevitable  is  that  a  monster  corporation  will  succeed  the  present 
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chaotic  and  commerce  disturbing  and  repressing  condition,  or  that 
Government  control  must  occur. 

The  former  would  be  inimical  to  public  interest  and  dangerous  to 
our  free  institutions. 

The  latter  will  best  cotiserve  every  desirable  social  condition,  and  its 
consummation  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  patroit,  philanthropist,  and 
statesman. 


J.  J.  WOODMAN^  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  J.  J,  Woodman^  Paw  PaWj  Mieh.y  master  of  the  N^ational 

Orange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Beferring  to  your  circular  of  April  10,  now  before  me,  I  will  briefly 
state  not  only  what  I  understand  to  be  for  the  interest  of  agriculture 
but  what  I  believe  to  be  for  the  public  good. 

(1)  The  best  and  only  practical  method  of  "  preventing  extortion  and 
unjust  discrimination  by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce," 
in  my  judgment,  is  to  enact  a  national  law,  clearly  defined,  and  protect- 
ing alike  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  railroads. 

(2)  The  law  should  aim,  as  far  as  practicable  (with  the  aid  of  State 
legislation),  to  establish  reasonable  rates,  both  for  <^  local  and  through 
traffic,"  and  thereby  prevent  the  unequal  and  unjust  discrimination  now 
practiced  of  charging  for  local  traffic  "  whatever  the  article  will  bear," 
and  for  through  traffic  whatever  the  avariciousness  of  railroad  managers 
through  the  pooling  system  demands ;  also  to  prevent  unjust  discrimi- 
nation between  individuals  and  localities  in  shipping. 

(3)  '*  Publicity  of  rates  "  should  be  required  by  law,  and  no  changes 
should  be  made  from  the  published  rates  until  after  at  least  thirty  days' 
notice  of  the  same. 

(4)  Beasonable  ^<  maximum"  rates  for  the  transi>ortation  of  both.local 
and  through  freights  should  be  established,  leaving  competition  to  take 
place  under.such  rates  ;  and  if  no  unjust  discrimination  is  allowed  be- 
tween persons  and  localities  justice  will  be  secured  and  extortion  abol- 
ished. 

(5)  In  fixing  maximum  rates,  the  actual  cost  of  construction,  or  bona 
fide  capital  invested,  together  with  amount  and  <<  condition  of  business," 
should  be  well  considered.  Airbitrarily  taxing  the  people  to  pay  divi- 
dends upon  fictitious  or  watered  stock  is  a  system  of  extortion  and 
robbery  too  palpable  to  be  concealed  or  palliated,  too  contradictory  to  the 
principles  of  our  Government  to  be  permitted,  and  too  oppressive  and 
humiliating  to  an  enlightened  people  to  be  endured. 

(6)  The  present  system  of  '^rebates  and  drawbacks"  should  be 
abolished.  It  is  a  system  of  favoritism  which  enriches  one  company  or 
individual  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  transaction  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  by  which  the  latter 
received  rebates  amounting  to  (10,000,000  in  eighteen  mouths,  breaking 
up  seventy -nine  other  houses  engaged  in  the  same  business,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  above.  This  system  enables  speculators  in  farm  products 
who  have  influence  with  the  companies  to  obtain  lower  rates  than  are 
given  to  farmers.  By  this  advantage  in  shipping  they  are  enabled  to 
buy  and  manipulate  most  of  the  surplus  farm  products.  This  is  seri- 
ously detrimental  to  the  farmer.  It  not  only  reduces  his  profits,  but 
deyirives  him  of  the  satisfaction  and  valuable  business  experience  which 
shipping  and  marketing  his  own  products  would  give  him.    As  agricult- 
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ure  is  the  basis  of  all  prosperity,  and  from  which  the  nation  draws  its 
very  lite-blood  of  existence,  the  mrmer  should  have  access  to  a  free  and 
untrammeled  market,  without  being  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  specu- 
lators and  gamblers  in  the  products  of  his  labors. 

(7)  The  system  of  ^'  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  rail- 
roads doing  an  interstate  business "  destroys  all  healthy  competition 
in  transporting  freight,  comi)els  unwilling  partnership,  and  enables  the 
contracting  parties  to  ruin  weaker  and  outside  lines  whenever  it  may 
serve  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  system  should  be  abolished  and 
prohibited. 

(8)  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  not 
only  ^<  the  right  to  select  the  lines  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their 
shipments  shall  be  transported, "  but  to  insure  to  them  good  and  suit- 
able cars  for  the  same. 

(9)  As  passengers  get  on  and  off  the  cars  without  expense  to  the 
company,  and  as  ticket  agents  and  conductors  must  be  employed,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  ^^  companies  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce ^  should '  carry  passengers  at  one  uniform  rate  per  mile.  I  am 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  the  rates  upon  all  railroads  in 
the  country  were  limited  by  law  to  3  cents  per  mile  for  "  first  class,'^ 
2  cents  for  "  second  class,''  and  1  cent  for  *'  third  class,"  and  the  com- 
panies were  compelled  to  carry  at  these  rates,  it  would  not  only  stim- 
ulate travel,  but  result  in  benefit  to  the  people  and  the  companies.  This 
is  the  European  system,  and  enables  the  poorer  classes  to  travel  with- 
out serious  embarrassment. 

(10)  '*  Corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce"  should  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  an  excess  for  a  short  over  a  long  haul  equal  to  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  loading  and  unloading  cars,  stopping  trains,  and  switch- 
ing; but  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  charge  more  for  a  short  than 
for  a  long  haul.  To  illustrate,  the  rates  from  a  station  between  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  to  New  York  should  not  be  more  than  from  Chi- 
cago. This  practice  by  the  companies  is  a  just  and  fruitful  cause  of 
complaint. 

(11)  No  concession  should  be  allowed  to  large  shippers,  ^^exceptsuch 
as  represent  the  actual  difference  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  ship- 
ments over  small  shipments,"  and  this  should  be  confined  to  freight 
which  passes  through  private  warehouses,  elevators,  and  stock-yards* 
and  the  difference  should  be  made  known  to  the  public. 

(12)  A  uniform  system  of  accounts  should  be  kept  by  all  companies 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

(13)  They  should  also  be  required  to  report  annually  to  the  Govern- 
ment :  (1)  Number  of  miles  of  road  operated ;  (2)  actual  cost  of  the  same ; 
(3)  value  of  rolling-stock;  (4)  indebtedness,  bonded  and  otherwise;  (5) 
amount  paid  for  repairs  during  the  year;  (6)  amount  paid  for  rolling- 
stock  during  the  year;  H)  cost  of  operating;  (8)  net  profit  or  loss,  as 
the  result  may  show;  (9)  number  and  amount  of  dividends  declared, 
during  the  year;  (10)  amount  paid  as  dividends  or  otherwise  on  ficti- 
tious capital  stock,  if  any. 

(14)  Water  routes  are  nature's  great  thoroughfares,  and  it  should  be 
a  fixed  policy  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  channels  of  these  great  ar- 
teries open,  that  the  life-blood  of  commerce  may  flow  freely.  Water 
routes  are  indispensable  in  maintaining  cheap  transportation. 

(15)  The  people  want  no  board  of  railroad  commissioners.  They  want 
just  and  wholesome  laws,  with  well-defined  provisions  for  enforcing 
them.  Several  of  the  States  have  created  ''commissions,"  but  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  people  prefer  to  trust  the  courts  rather 
than  a  commission. 
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CYEU9  G.  LUCE'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Cyrus  0.  Luce^  of  Oileadj  master  of  the  Michigan  State 

Orange. 

I  frankly  confess  that  the  8ubje<!t  is  too  vast  and  complicated  for  me 
to  master.  Bat  for  the  general  good  of  the  people,  and  the  railroads, 
too,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  Government  should  in  some  way 
exercise  control  over  them. 

(1)  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  case  where  it  would  be  right  or  proper  for 
a  railroad  to  charge  more  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  for 
freight  like  in  kind  and  quantity  and  over  the  same  road  or  roads.  The 
public  believe  this  to  be  wrong,  and  will  not  be  content  while  the  prac- 
tice exists.  This  the  law  should  prohibit.  The  car-load  should  be  the 
basis  for  charges,  and  all  discriminations  between  places  or  individuals- 
should  be  prohibited.  Of  course  I  do  not  claim  that  the  rate  should  be 
the  same  on  all  roads,  nor  the  same  per  mile  for  a  shprt  as  for  a  long 
haul. 

(2)  The  through  rates  are  verj'  low,  or  local  very  high.  This  is  es- 
I>ecially  true  at  non-competing  points.  But  my  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion will  afford  a  remedy  for  a  part  of  this  wrong. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  is  essential  and  should  be  required  of  all  roads. 
Imaginary  wrongs  are  often  hard  to  be  borne,  and  I  doubt  not  some  of 
the  complaints  are  founded  upon  imagination.  Publicity  of  rates  would 
remove  some  of  this. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum rates  is  the  hardest  question  of  all,  and  the  deponent  saith  not. 

(5)  The  elements  of  cost  of  roads,  as  well  as  the  facilities  for  earning 
money  on  the  part  of  the  roads,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
should  all  have  their  influence  if  rates  are  flxed  by  law.  But  the  real 
cost  i(and  not  watered  stock)  should  be  estimated. 

(6)  Eebates  and  drawbacks  should  never  be  allowed.  Here  is  where 
some  of  the  greatest  abuses  exist.  One  place  is  built  up,  another  torn 
down ;  one  man  is  made  rich,  another  poor,  through  this  system  of 
rebates.    It  ought  to  be  prohibited  now,  henceforth,  and  forever. 

(7)  Pooling  may  safely  be  permitted  if  the  Government  will  exercise 
ofiBcial  control  over  it  so  as  to  insure  justice  and  equality. 

(8)  It  seems  to  me  that  shippers  should  enjoy  the  right  to  select  the 
lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported,  yet  I  cannot  re- 
gard this  as  essential  if  they  are  justly  and  promptly  served. 

(9)  The  question  of  securing  uniformity  of  rates,  like  the  fourth  ques- 
tion, is  a  little  too  weighty  for  me.  The  cost  and  business  of  road» 
differ  so  much  that  an  iron  rate  or  rule  cannot  be  adopted  that  will  do 
justice  to  all.  If  a  commission  of  constituted  authority  can  be  found 
wise  enough,  broad  enough,  just  enough,  and  bold  enough  to  do  justice 
to  all,  it  might  be  placed  in  its  hands  to  decide  and  enforce.  But  the  if 
forms  an  important  part  of  this  consideration.  But  observation  weak- 
ens confidence  in  a  commission  to  settle  the  vexed  questions.  Maximum 
rates  may  be  adopted  that  would  in  some  cases  prevent  extortionate 
rates. 

(10)  Corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should  certainly 
be  permitted  to  charge  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a 
short  haul,  but  never  more  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul. 

(11)  '<  Should  any  concessions  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers,"^ 
&c. !    No,  no,  nol 
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(13)  Corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  shonld  be  reqoiredl 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  Government  of  the  actnal  cost  of  their 
roads,  gross  and  net  income,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,, 
and  of  the  varions  items  of  expenses.  Such  official  reports  are  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  public.    They  often  correct  the  imagination. 

(14)  The  Government  should  at  least  encourage  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions the  maintenance  of  water  courses  to  the  sea-board.    Tbis  is  of 
prime  importance.     With  these  a  competition  will  exist  that  will  do 
much  toward  regulating  the  charges. 

(15)  My  own  opinion  is  that  a  regulating  law  should  be  passed  re- 
stricting and  fixing  rates  so  far  as  possible  consistent  with  justice,  and 
that  then  a  tribunal  or  commission  should  be  established  to  enforce  the 
law }  and  in  addition  to  this  it  should  be  clothed  with  discretionary 
power  to  enforce  necessary  rules  to  insure  the  desired  results. 

And  now  permit  me  to  say  that  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  legislate 
upon  the  very  important  question  of  .interstate  commerce  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  great  ma6» 
of  the  American  people.  This  right  can  in  no  way  be  declar^  so  effetst- 
ively  as  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  that  shall  regulate,  restrict,  or  control. 
The  passage  of  an  act  that  merely  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a. 
commission  to  gather  and  publish  facts  and  reports  will  be  of  no  avaiL 
To  afford  any  satisfaction,  this  commission  must  have  authority  tc  act 
and  enforce. 

This  demand  does  not  come  from  the  hoodlums  or  communists,  but 
from  the  conservative,  candid  citizens.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this, 
demand  comes  not  so  much  from  what  has  been  done  as  what  may  be 
done  while  a  few  men  are  in  position  to  exercise  such  unlimited  power. 

In  the  approaching  conflict  between  wealth  and  corporations  on  the 
one  side  and  poverty,  vice,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  communism  on  the 
other,  the  Government  will  be  wise  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  conservative  average  citizen. 


W.  H.  NELSONS  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  W.  H.  NeUon^  of  Whits  Haveuj  master  of  the  Tennessee  8tat& 

Orange. 

That  there  is  pressing  necessity  for  legislation  by  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  interstate  commerce  seems  evident  from  the  clashing  of  in- 
terests which  occurs  almost  daily  in  the  courts,  as  a  result  of  attempted 
State  supervision  of  transportation  lines  which  extend  beyond  State 
lines  or  merely  pass  through  to  terminal  points  beyond.  Perhaps  the 
worst  result  which  is  growing  out  of  these  conflicts  is  the  ill-feeling  and 
mistrust  engendered  by  what  seems  to  be — and  is  becoming  generally 
believed  to  be — a  determination  on  the  part  of  these  corporations  to- 
resist  unitedly  all  attempts  at  supervision  and  to  defy  the  powers  of  the 
State.  As  farmers,  we  hope  that  this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since 
agriculture  and  transportation  have  become  and  must  ever  remain  so- 
dependent  on  each  other.  Another  very  grave  evil  which  is  growing^ 
out  of  delay  and  the  injustice  of  permitting  corporations  to  tax  at  will 
''what  the  traffic  will  bear"  is  the  increasing  disposition  among  the 
more  intelligent  and  independent  farmers  to  seek  other  employment  and 
to  leave  the  ignorant  and  stupid  to  cultivate  for  absent  owners,    lliia 
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tendency  is  operating  slowly,  but  surely,  at  the  present  time,  and  only- 
needs  the  breaking  of  a  few  more  strands  in  the  cable  of  public  con- 
fidence to  precipitate  a  general  rush  from  the  farms. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  the  practice  of  extortion  and  unjust 
discrimination  by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  will 
perhaps  be  most  profitably  found  by  first  determining  what  interests 
stand  most  in  need  of  any  method  of  supervisory  legislation.  I  should 
6ay  without  hesitation  the  corporation  interest  stands  foremost  in  point 
of  need  in  this  respect.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  confessedly  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  while  others  are  growing  so  strong  that  their 
unruly  greed,  like  the  blind  desperation  of  Samson,  is  threatening  to 
pull  down  the  temple  of  State  upon  themselves  and  the  rest  of  us.  The 
poverty  of  the  one  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  wealth  of  the  other.  A 
system  of  fraud,  discrimination,  and  robbery  is  continually  practiced 
among  them,  and  the  morals  of  the  whole  nation  are  lowered  by  toler- 
ating such  examples  in  high  places.  As  one  evidence  that  this  is  not 
tcK)  strongly  stated  witness  the  fierce  wars,  which  are  only  suspended 
by  truce  at  cost  of  the  public  until  some  contracting  party  breaks  faith, 
when  hostilities  are  again  renewed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  remedy  can  be  found  only  in  a  rigid  code  of 
laws,  enacted  by  Congress  and  clearlj^  defining  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  Government  or  people,  and  prohibiting  every  known  prac- 
tice of  dishonesty  and  unfairness  in  their  dealings  with  each  other, 
with  heavy  penalties  for  violations,  including  forfeiture  of  charters  in 
«ase  of  repetitions.'  The  materials  for  such  a  code  could  perhaps  best 
be  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  courts  and  from  their  own  ample 
43tore8  of  experience.  But  one  clause  would  we  suggest  from  the  outside, 
viz,  a  total  prohibition  of  all  secrecy  and  privacy  of  transactions.  The 
interests  and  future  prosperity  of  these  corporations  require  that  this 
much  should  be  done  for  them,  and  they  are  of  too  much  importance  to 
the  rest  of  us,  and  especially  are  thej'  too  closely  allied  to  the  agricult- 
ural interests,  to  be  allowed  to  wreck  the  grand  system  of  transporta- 
tion which,  by  reason  of  its  magnitude,  has  become  the  woMder  of  the 
world.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  because  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  hit  the  root  of  the  matter  and  proposed  a  condition 
precedent  without  which  other  legislation  will  give  but  little  promise. 
With  this  enacted,  however,  we  believe  that  the  problem  of  preventing 
extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  against  other  interests  will  be  more 
than  half  solved. 

In  considering  rates  now  charged  for  local  and  through  traffic  as  an 
^ggregAt/Q  of  receipts,  we  have  no  accessible  statistics  upon  which  to 
base  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  they  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  conclusion  being 
reached  these  corporations  have  very  generally  adopted  the  culpable 
practice  known  as  "  stock  watering"  and  secrecy.  We  are  satisfied, 
however,  from  what  we  do  know  that  through  rates  in  many  cases  are 
too  low,  and  that  local  traffic  is  ui^justly  taxed  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
This  would  probably  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  maximum  and  minimum  rates.  And  while  we  do  not  think  that 
the  public  interest  requires  the  prohibition  of  charging  a  lower  propor- 
tionate rate  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  short  haul,  yet  we  believe  that  a 
higher  actual  charge  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  longer  haul  should  be 
prohibited.  This  feat  is  accomplished  in  this  section,  on  freight  con- 
signed to  a  way  station,  by  carrying  it  on  past  the  way  station  to  the 
€nd  of  the  road  at  through  rates,  when  it  is  returned  to  destination 
with  local  charges  for  the  lap-back. 
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We  think  that  rebates  aud  coDcesBions  in  rates,  except  sach  as  repre- 
sent tbe  actual  difference  in  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over 
small  shipments,  should  undoubtedly  be  prohibited,  by  law.  We  also 
believ^e  that  a  wise  public  policy  demands  the  prohibition  of  pooling 
contracts,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  they  are  dangerous  and  in  danger- 
ous hands  so  long  as  that  unruly  and  defiant  spirit  is  so  clearly  mani- 
fested. While  we  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  cost  of  the  service, 
with  a  liberal  addition  for  profits  and  contingencies,  constitutes  the  true 
basis  for  determining  the  rates  which  should  be  charged  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freights  and  passengers,  yet  we  have  but  little  hope  of  ob- 
taining satisfactory  results  until  complete  publicity  of  all  transactions 
is  required  by  law  and  obtained.  Full  annnal  reports  should  also  be 
required  to  be  made  and  sworn  to,  and  they  should  contain : 

Names  of  officers  and  directors,  with  residences ;  assets  and  liabili- 
ties ;  capital  stock;  cost  of  construction  and  equipment;  earnings  and 
expenses;  description  of  property ;  number  of  employes;  tonnage  car- 
ried ;  passengers  carried ;  accidents  and  stock  killed ;  free  passes  issued, 
and  to  whom ;  by  whom  operated ;  in  what  States  operated. 

Of  course  under  each  general  head  subdivisions  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  bring  out  like  information  from  each  company.  Perhaps  olher 
general  heads  might  be  added  with  advantage,  and  the  requiring  all 
companies  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  would  add  very  much 
to  the  accuracy  and  value  of  such  reports.  The  railway  system  is  con- 
tinually enlarging,  aud  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  propositions  appear  as 
absolutely  necessary  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  future ;  but  even 
if  we  look  to  the  past  we  can  see  that  these  corporations  and  the  whole 
country  would  now  be  in  better  condition  if  such  laws  had  been  enacted 
years  ago.  The  c€«intry  is  likewise  growing  in  population,  with  vast 
resources  undeveloped,  and  certainly  all  the  water  routes  which  can  be 
opened  to  commerce  will  be  needed  and  will  exert  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence so  long  as  competition  can  be  maintained.  For  this  purpose  we 
believe  that  Congress  should  enact  laws  prohibiting  combinations  be- 
tween boats  lines  and  railways,  and  should  also  prohibit  the  ownership 
of  boat  lines  by  railroad  corporations.  Did  time  permit,  we  might  en- 
large upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  competition  not  only  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  public  interests  but  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  cor- 
porations. We  are  not  unmindful  that  reductions  iu  rates  have  been 
going  on  for  years  as  an  incident  of  the  times.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  freight  in  excess  of  the  local  demand  must  reach  the  sea- 
board at  prices  which  will  meet  the  foreign  demand  or  exportation  will 
cease.  So  that  during  short  crop  years  and  weak  foreign  demand  trans- 
I)ortation  companies  must  share  with  other  interests  a  financial  depres- 
sion ;  but  with  recurring  abundance  and  ailvancing  prices  abroad,  rates 
are  advanced  to  "all  the  traffic  will  bear,"  thus  reimbursing  for  the  past 
and  fortifying  for  the  future.  In  this  way  they  grasp  at  will  the  fruits 
of  the  sunshine  and  favoring  showers  and  stimulated  labor,  aud  make 
all  seasons  alike  unpropitious  to  the  farmer.  And  through  the  farmer 
they  depress  every  other  interest  in  the  land,  including  their  own.  But 
these  attempts  to  "  kill  the  goose  to  get  the  golden  egf^,^  it  would  seem, 
should  not  be  tolerated  much  longer  by  the  American  goose. 

Much  has  been  said  against  commissions,  but  most  of  these  arguments 
might  be  turned  with  equal  propriety  against  any  public  trust  or  office. 
We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  commission,  but  without  any  grant  of  ar- 
bitrary powers  to  militate  against  the  rights  or  interests  of  corporations. 
We  think  that  the  commission  should  have  power,  and  be  instructed,  to 
co-operate  with  State  commissions,  and  should  be  required  to  enforce 
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the  laws  by  advisory  consultation,  if  possible,  but  through  the  courts  if 
necessary.  They  should  be  required  to  make  annual  reports,  giving  all 
official  correspondence  and  full  details  of  all  business  transacted-  Es- 
pecially should  the  commission  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  ferreting 
out  and  prosecuting  all  secret  transactions.  Let  us  have  no  secrecy  and 
all  real  causes  for  complaint  will  soon  be  removed,  and  complaint  with- 
out reason  will  soon  vanish  when  exposed  to  open  daylight. 

We  regret,  but  are  not  responsible  for,  the  very  general  belief  among 
railroad  men  that  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  intent  on  injur- 
ing their  interests.  Kailroad  men  are  too  much  occupied  with  a  new 
and  complicated  business  to  mingle  with  farmers  and  learn  better,  and 
hence  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  hungry  attorneys,  who  see  a  good  living 
in  exciting  .their  fears  and  magnifying  mole-hills  into  mountains. 


R.  P.  BOISE'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  by  R.  P.  Boise^  of  Salem j  master  of  the  State  Orange  of  Oregan. 

This  matter  of  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  by  Coilgress  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  on  railroads  has  for  some  years  attracted  the 
attention  of  farmers  in  this  State,  and  caused  considerable  discussion 
among  them.  They  believe  abuses  prejudicial  to  their  interests  exist  in 
railroad  management,  and  they  have  been  ansiousl}'  looking  to  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislature  for  relief.  This  subject  was  before  our 
State  legislature  at  its  last  session,  and  a  law  was  passed  by  that  body 
regulating  transportation  on  railroads  in  this  State,  which  received  the 
approval  and  influence  of  our  farmers  in  its  support.  This  law  is  in 
effect  the  Keagan  bill,  which  was  considered  and  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  last  Congress.  The  enactment  of  this  law  by 
our  legislature  by  a  very  decided  majority  expresses  more  emphatically 
than  1  can  the  earnest  desires  of  the  people  of  this  State,  for  1  believe 
three-fourths  of  the  people  favored  its  enactment.  The  passage  of  the 
Keagan  bill  through  the  House  in  Congress  was  formally  approved  by 
our  legislature,  and  a  resolution  passed  both  houses  unanimously,  in- 
structing our  Senators  in  Congress  to  support  the  Eeagan  bill.  I  men- 
tion these  facts  to  show  to  your  committee  thatthe  people  of  this  State 
favor  such  regulations  of  interstate  commerce  as  will  suppress  manifest 
abuses  by  forbidding  their  continuance  by  positive  laws  which  name  the 
abuses  and  provide  for  their  suppression. 

PUBLICITY  OF    RATES. 

• 

In  your  third  interrogatory  you  speak  of  publicity  of  rates.  This  is 
very  desirable  here,  for  now  with  rates  unknown  shippers  can  make  no 
certain  calculations  as  to  the  value  or  price  to  be  paid  for  articles  they 
buy  or  sell  which  are  subject  to  railroad  transit.  Secret  rates  also  ex- 
pose shippers  to  imj>ositions  by  dishonest  railroad  agents,  w^ho  some- 
times wish  to  extort  for  i)rivate  gain.  So  also  where  a  railroad  company 
pretends  to  carry  goods  by  weight,  the  goods  should  be  weighed  and 
the  true  weight  ascertained,  and  not  left  to  be  guessed  at  by  station 
agents,  for  they  always  guess  against  the  shipper.  I  know  a  case  in 
point  where  a  man  shii)ped  a  buggy  by  rail  which  weighed  not  over  300 
pounds.  The  station  agent  guessed  its  weight  at  800  pounds,  and  collceteil 
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freight  at  that  rate.     I  know  of  other  similar  instances  of  this  kind  of 
extortion. 

No  rebates  should  be  allowed,  for  by  this  system  of  discrimination 
the  favorites  of  railroad  managers  are  assisted  in  business  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  neighbors,  and  free  competition  in  business  destroyed. 
While  this  system  prevails  no  one  can  safely  enter  a  business  requiring 
large  shipments,  unless  he  first  secures  the  friendship  and  aid  of  rail- 
road managers.  All  persons  should  be  equal  so  far  as  the  law  can  make 
them. 

Eailroad  corporations  should  make  annual  reports  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that  we  may  know  the  cost  of  construction,  their  earnings,  their 
liabilities ;  whether  they  have  borrowed  money  to  pay  dividends  to  in- 
flate their  stocks,  so  that  persons  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  may  act 
intelligently;  that  we  may  know  how  much  tax  they  ought  to  pay,  and 
that  we  may  have  that  information  relative  to  their  business  which  will 
enable  the  authorities  of  the  nation  and  States  to  act  intelligently  in 
making  laws  to  regulate  commerce  on  them.  This  kind  of  knowledge 
your  committee  seems  to  be  seeking  through  this  circular. 

THE  RAILROADS    DESTROYING   COMMERCE  BY  SEA. 

Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  reason- 
able expense,  to  encourage  and  secure  cheap  transportation  by  water 
routes,  and  not  allow  the  railroads  to  so  discriminate  as  to  break  down 
or  dominate  tlte  business  on  these  waterways.  With  a  view  to  crip- 
pling  if  not  destroying  the  carrying  tradie  by  ship  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coasts,  the  transcontinental  lines  have  put  down  through 
freights  from  Eastern  cities  to  San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
deliver  them  at  very  low  rates  by  special  contracts  to  shippers  who 
agree  and  bind  themselves  not  to  ship  any  goods  by  sea.  One  way  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  this  cheap  waterway  is  to  forbid  the  charg- 
ing more  for  shorter  than  longer  hauls,  which  is  being  done.  Take  for 
example  coal  oil.  It  has  been  brougrht  from  Eastern  cities  by  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Oregon  llailway  and  Navigation  Company  to  Port- 
land for  $1  per  100  pounds,  while  more  than  double  that  amount  was 
being  charged  to  Spokane  Falls,  a  place  on  the  Northern  Pacific  more 
than  300  miles  east  of  Portland.  These  discriminations  are  intended 
to,  and  do  tend  to,  embarrass,  and  if  continued  may  destroy  our  com- 
merce by  sea  with  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  also  unjustly  tax  Eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington  without  any  recompense  to  the  people  of  that 
section. 

THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF  THE    COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

I  w^ould  also  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  importance  of 
the  canal  and  locks  now  being  constructed  at  the  Cascades  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  W^ere  they  completed  (and  they  should  have  been  before 
this  time),  then  a  cheap  waterway  would  be  open  to  the  people  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  a  country  of  great  extent  and  vast  resources. 
The  Oregon  Kailway  and  Navigation  Company  now  controls  this  great 
river  and  taxes  the  growing  conimerce  of  its  great  interior  basin  at  will. 

Mr.  Henry  Villard,  who  founded  this  corporation,  and  at  one  time 
through  a  combination  with  it  and  other  corporations  monopolized  the 
entire  carrying  trade  of  this  North  west,  said  to  his  stockholders  that  the 
"  control  of  this  river  was  the  backbone  of  their  enterprise."  They  will 
not  willingly  surrender  their  power,  and  will,  if  they  can,  delay  the  comple- 
tion of  these  locks  so  they  may  continue  their  monopoly  and  gather  more 
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millions  from  the  people.  So  completely  is  tbe  business  of  the  Upper 
Columbia  region  in  the  control  of  this  monopoly  that  the  wool  clip  pro- 
duced there  last  year,  though  then  baled,  pressed,  and  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  Boston  and  other  Eastern  markets  by  way  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, was  compelled  to  go  to  Portland  before  the  owners  could  get  abill 
of  lading  to  take  it  again  over  the  same  road  past  the  warehouses  where 
it  had  been  gathered  and  baled  on  its  way  east. 

These  wrongs  are  so  apparent  to  us  that  we  think  no  commission  or 
other  investigating  tribunal  is  now  needed  to  further  point  tbcm  out.  A 
commission  invested  with  powers  ever  so  comprehensive  should  not  be 
intrusted  to  right  these  wrongs.  If  we  have  a  commission  (and  one  may 
be  necessary  to  investigate  complaints  of  abuses  less  manifest)  l«t  its 
jurisdiction  extend  to  other  matters  which  may  be  equitably  adjusted, 
such  as  the  rates  to  be  charged  on  the  different  lines  where  elas\»icity 
in  charges  may  be  just.  But  positive  law  is  best  to  suppress  palpable 
wrong.  The  action  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  in  passing  the  Eea- 
gan  bill  meets  the  approval  of  the  people  here.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
United  States  Senate  should  not  be  slower  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives  freshly  chosen  by 
their  votes,  than  the  House  of  Lords  in  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 
Commons  in  England. 


S.  T.  COULTEE'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  8.  T.  Coulter^  of  Santa  Rosa^  master  of  the  State  grange 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  State  board  of  agrictdture  of  California, 

I  cannot  allow  my  silence  to  impress  the  minds  of  your  committee 
with  the  conviction  that  either  I  or  the  members  of  the  organization 
of  which  I  have  the  honoif  to  be,  for  the  present  time,  the  head  and 
representative  take  no  interest  in  the  subject  your  committee  has  under 
consideration.  The  abuses,  the  extortions,  and  discriminations  of  which 
we  have  been  made  the  victims  by  the  transcontinental  railroad  com- 
panies have  made  us  so  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
that  when  Judge  Reagan's  interstate-commerce  bill  was  first  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress  petitions  were  circulated  in  all  the  granges  of 
the  State,  and  signed  by  almost  every  voting  member,  praying  for  its 
immediate  passage.  They  were  also  circulated  throughout  the  farming 
portion  of  the  State  and  signed  indiscriminately  by  persons  of  all  pur- 
suits. There  is  no  subject,  except  perhaps  that  of  restricting  Chinese 
immigration,  on  which  our  people  are  so  unanimous  in  sentiment  as 
that  of  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  bif  Congress. 

I  say  by  Congress.  First,  because  the  Constitution  has  delegated 
that  authority  and  duty  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
authority  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  we  understand  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  clothed  with  power  to  pass  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  such  commerce,  not  to  appoint  some  person  or  persons 
and  confer  on  him  or  them  the  power  and  duty  to  establish  and  enforce 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce.  Second,  because  our  exper- 
ience with  railroad  commissioners,  and  our  observation  of  the  manner 
in  whieh  they  have  performed  the  trust  committed  to  them  elsewhere, 
lead  us  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  ijossible  to  get  a  commission  thq^t 
would  give  the  needed  relief. 
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We  have  more  confidence  in  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  fixing  the 
rates  o(  freights  and  fares,  prohibiting  pooling  and  discriminations, 
and  providing  punishment  for  its  violation.  We  are  not  insensible  of 
the  vast  importance  and  utility  of  railroads.  We  recognize  them  as 
indispensable  to  modern  civilization,  and  have  no  desire  to  impair  their 
ability  to  perform  their  proper  function  of  transporting  speedily  and 
saft'ly  from  place  to  place  both  persons  and  commodities  fot  a  fair  and 
jnst  compensation,  to  be  paid  alike  by  all  in  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered. 

But  we  are  unwilling  that  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  and  exercise 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Government  (that  of  eminent  domain), 
to  enable  them  to  monopolize  a  new  and  valuable  discovery  in  the  art 
of  transportation  (the  great  benefit  of  which  ought  to  inure  to  the  peo- 
ple), and  use  them  as  an  engine  of  oppression. 

While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  construction  and  operation  of 
railroads  require  the  exercise  of  great  abilities  and  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money — abilities  that  are  entitled  to  liberal  compensa- 
tion, and  moneys  that  ought  to  receive  a  fair  return  for  their  use — we 
cannot  forget  that  corporations  are  creatures  of  Government ;  that 
they,  being  artificial  persons,  have  and  can  have  no  natural  rights ; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  that  permits  their  existence 
to  protect  the  people  from  their  tyranny  and  oppression. 


MILTON  GEORGE'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Milton  George,  of  Chicago^  secretary  of  tlie  National  Far- 
mers^ Allia7ice  and  editor  of  the  Western  Rural, 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  discrimination  is  to 
make  a  maximum  rate  and  provide  heavy  penalties  for  discrimination, 
which  practically  secures  a  minimum  rate. 

(2)  As  a  rule  the  through  rates  are  reasonable  enough,  especially  from 
competing  points.    Local  rates  are  generally  too  high. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law,  and  changes  of 
rates  should  be  prohibited  without  public  notice. 

(4)  A  maximum  rate  should  be  established,  and  by  compelling  the 
managers  of  the  roads  to  treat  all  shippers  alike,  a  minimum  rate  will 
practically  be  made. 

(5)  The  tariffs  should  be  adjusted  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions of  trade,  so  that  the  roads  may  earn  reasonable  dividends  on 
the  actual  and  not  the  fictitious  value  of  their  investment. 

(6)  Rebatips  should  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law. 

(7)  Pooling  can  do  no  harm  if  the  tariff  i's  kept  within  the  limit  of 
the  maximum  rate  fixed  by  law,  but  should  be  made  public  and  sub- 
ject to  official  approval. 

(8)  Provision  should  be  made  to  secure  to  shippers  the  right  to  select 
the  line  or  parts  of  line  over  which  their  goods  shall  go. 

(9)  Uniform  rates  can  best  be  secured  by  a  commission,  we  believe, . 
though  there  may  be  a  better  system. 

(10)  A  corporation  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  lower  proportionate 
rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul.  There  is  too  much  difference  now, 
and  the  subject  needs  legislation. 

(11)  No  concessions  to  large  shippers  over  small  should  be  allowed^ 
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except  such  as  represent  the  actual  difference  in  the  expense  of  hand> 
ling  large  shipments  over  small.  Car-lots  should  be  made  uniform, 
whether  one  or  more. 

(12)  Corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should  be  required 
to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  accounts.  , 

(13)  Such  corporations  should  be  required  to  make  annual  reports  to 
the  Government  of  earnings,  expenses,  &c. 

(14)  It  is  not  important  that  the  Government  should  develop  and 
maintain  a  system  of  water  routes  to  secure  cheap  transportation. 

(15)  A  commission  or  other  tribunal  should  be  established  to  enforce 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 


ALEXANDER  A.  ARNOLD'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Alexander  A.  Arnold^  of  Galesville^  president  of  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  appoint  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  reporting  relative  to  interstate 
commerce.  The  subject  is  so  broad  that  one  can  give  but  little  infor- 
mation from  a  local  standpoint.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  interested  me 
and  upon  which  I  have  been  considerably  exercised  in  the  past.  Public 
sentiment  has,  however,  had  a  controlling  influence  on  these  corpora- 
tions and  they  have  not  of  late  been  as  indiscreet  in  their  management 
as  they  once  were.  This  with  competition  in  many  instances  has  cor- 
rected many  of  the  past  errors.  However,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  has  the  right  and  should  exercise  it  by  in  some  way  con- 
trolling their  management,  so  that  the  people  shall  not  be  plundexed 
and  that  railroad  property  shall  be  allowed  reasonable  profits  on  the 
amount  of  labor,  skill,  and  capital  employed,  unless  such  a  number  of 
lines  have  been  built  as  would  require  extortion  from  the  people  to  make 
each  pay.  A  correct  public  sentiment  has  a  benign  influence  in  correct- 
ing abuses  in  semi  public  enterprises,  but  it  is  ofttimes  slow  in  correcting 
existing  evils,  and  whenever  not  under  surveillance  the  natural  greed 
of  man  takes  advantage  of  any  laxity. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  discrimination  is  by 
a  just  law  to  be  enforced  by  a  commission. 

(2)  In  thi^  section  at  this  date  the  rates  are  generally  fairly  reason- 
able, except  where  there  is  no  competition. 

(3)  Rates  should  be  published  and  no  change  made  without  public 
notice. 

(4)  Maximum  rates  should  be  established  on  all  lines. 

(5)  No  doubt  the  elements  of  cost  of  management  must  be  considereil 
in  fixing  tariffs,  otherwise  property  invested  in  railroad  enterprises 
would  be  more  insecure  than  at  present. 

(G)  I  believe  the  system  of  rebates  is  pernicious. 

(7)  No  pool  has  yet  been  made  that  the  law  will  sustain,  and  none 
should  be  allowed. 

(8)  Shippers  should  probably  have  the  right  to  select  the  lines  over 
which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported  by  paying  proportionate 
rates. 

(9)  The  best  method  of  securing  uniformity  of  rates  is  by  a  commission, 
but  that  is  where  the  work  comes  in  and  it  will  take  experts  to  devise  a 
proper  Jaw. 
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( JO^  There  is  uo  doubt  tbat  the  roads  should  have  more  for  short  than 
long  nanls,  but  the  proportion  should  be  made  by  men  (or  law)  not  in- 
terested; otherwise  the  railroad  corporation  is  above  the  law  in  this 
regard,  and  what  they  lose  on  one  line  can  be  made  up  on  another,  or 
what  is  lost  on  competing  points  can  be  made  up  at  non-competing 
points. 

(11)  No  concessions  should  be  allowed  to  large  shix)pers.  If  so,  there 
is  no  uniformity  and  other  monopolies  are  thus  encouraged. 

(12)  A  uniform  system  of  accounts  should  be  required.  Thiais  one 
of  the  best  things  to  be  introduced  Urst,  and  thereby  find  out  some 
things  that  will  be  a  basis  for  future  legislation. 

(13)  If  the  roads  are  to  be  controlled  by  law,  they  should  certainly  be 
required  to  make  reports,  and  thus  have  a  way  of  showing  any  injustice 
in  case  of  defects  in  the  law. 

(14)  The  development  of  water  routes  depends  upon  the  expensiveness 
of  the  enterprise,  so  that  wherever  it  can  be  done  and  not  make  it  in 
the  end  more  expensive  to  the  people  than  by  other  transportation  it  is 
advisable,  as  it  is  on  all  navigable  streams. 

(15)  The  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  can  best  be  enforced  by 
law  and  a  commission,  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  courts  as  other 
final  adjustments. 

Should  your  committee  be  able  to  find  a  railroad  expert  broad  enough 
to  comprehend  the  situation  and  understand  that  in  the  near  future 
their  safety  and  best  security  lies  in  the  direction  of  Government  cor 
trol  to  a  limited  extent,  he  would  be  of  great  use  to  you.    What  the 
people  have  been  asking  for  they  will  yet  ask  for  themselves. 


A.  J.  ROSE'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  A.  J.  Boftej  ofSalado,  Bell  County^  moHter  of  the  State  Orange 

of  Texas. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  class  I  represent  is  tbat  legislation 
is  badly  needed.  This  belief  is  rapidly  growing  in  Texas.  I  will  re- 
ply in  brief  to  the  questions  seriatim. 

(1 )  Maximum  rates  should  be  fixed  by  law  and  the  penalty  so  great 
and  redress  so  speedy  as  to  prevent  frequent  violations  of  it. 

(2)  The  present  local  and  through  freights  in  our  State  are  unjust  in 
this:  there  is  too  much  difference.  The  present  maximum  local  rates 
are  too  high  and  through  rates  too  low,  perhaps.  This,  if  possible, 
should  be  remedied. 

(3)  The  publishing  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law ;  also  changes 
in  rates  as  made. 

(4)  I  would  say,  fix  a  maximum  rate,  reasonable,  but  not  a  minimum. 
(o)  Freights  should  be  paid  according  to  the  class.    That  is,  value 

and  liability  to  damage  for  which  the  carrier  is  responsible. 

(6)  Drawbacks  and  rebates  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

(7)  If  maximum  rates  are  made  reasonable  let  them  pool. 

(8)  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the 
right  to  select  the  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transporte<l. 

(9)  Uniformity  of  rates  can  be  best  secured  by  national  legislation 
and  the  agents  of  railroads. 

(10)  I  would  say  tbat  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  charge  lower 
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proportionate  rates  for  long  than  for  short  hauls.  Maximum  rates 
should  be  fixed  to  prevent  discriminations  against  persons  and  places. 
Ko  legislation  on  the  subject  is  required  other  than  to  make  charges 
equal  to  all  dealers  and  producers. 

(11)  J^o  differences  should  be  permitted  in  the  charges  per  car  for  one 
or  twenty.    All  charges  should  be  made  public. 

(12)  The  railroads  should  be  required  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts. 

(13)  I  think  they  should  be  required  to  make  reports  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Government  to  know  that  the  laws  had  not  been 
violated  and  their  net  income  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

(14)  All  water  routes  should  be  developed  until  their  full  value  has 
been  reached. 

(15)  Legislation  can  be  best  enforced  by  making  the  penalties  very 
heavy  against  our  county  and  State  officers  for  not  doing  their  duty  in 
the  enforcement  of  our  National  and  State  laws.  With  laws  properly 
defining  the  duties  of  our  State  and  county  officers,  with  penalties  suffi- 
ciently heavy,  I  don't  think  that  we  would  need  any  commissioners  or 
other  additional  tribunal. 

We  hope  that  the  committee  may  be  able  to  agree  upon  such  recom- 
mendations as  will  be  just  to  the  roads  and  just  to  the  people.  Our 
people  demand  nothing  more  nor  nothing  less.  We  think  it  wrong  for 
a  speculator  set  up  at  a  station  to  secure  such  advantages  in  the  reduc- 
tion af  freight  per  car  as  will  force  the  producer  to  sell  to  him.  We 
think  that  the  producer  with  one  car  of  grain,  stock,  or  other  freight 
should  not  have  to  pay  more  for  that  car  than  the  speculator  who  ships 
twenty  cars.  We  think  that  the  railroads  should  give  producers  an 
equal  chance.  The  farmers  need  the  roads  and  the  roads  need  the 
farmers.  We  contend  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  roads  to  make  these  dis- 
criminations. The  roads  have  no  better  friends  than  the  farmers,  none 
who  would  stand  by  them  closer  if  they  would  stop  this  discrimination. 
The  mere  fact  of  one  man  shipping  20  cars  of  grain  and  twenty  men 
shipping  20  cars  does  not  change  the  number  of  cars,  but  it  does  in- 
crease, and  largely,  too,  in  our  State,  a  surplus  of  middle-men  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  producer  and  consumer.  Yes ;  let  the  roads  come  to  the 
producer  and  consumer  and  they  will  come  to  them.  The  farmers  are 
ready  to  meet  them  on  middle  ground.    They  only  want  justice. 


E.  A.  GILLER'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  E.  A.  Oilier y  of  White  ffall,  master  of  the  State  Orange  oj 

Illinois. 

(1)  Government  will  have  to  take  control  of  or  build  one  or  more  lines 
of  road  from  the  Eastern  sea-board  to  the  Western  settlements,  and  fur- 
nish to  the  people  transportation  at  cost.  Data  will  thus  be  iurnished 
to  base  future  action  on. 

(2)  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  waterways  are 
closed,  up  go  freight  rates.  I  cannot  say  much  about  through  rates, 
but  think  local  rates  are  too  high,  and  will  give  my  reasons.  Before 
there  was  so  much  complaint  about  unjust  discrimination,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  both  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  railroads  to  allow  the  shippers  on  those  roads  a  rebate  of  (5 
per  car.    Of  course  they  did  most  of  the  shipping,  and  if  the  rate  was 
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$32.50  to  Chicago  from  this  point  it  only  cost  them  $27.50.  Therefore 
I  conclude  that  they  were  charging  us  poor  devils  of  outsider  $5  a  car 
too  much. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  should  certainly  be  required  by  law.  Any 
honest  business  will  bear  publicity,  and  nothing  to  my  mind  hurts  busi- 
ness more  than  uncertainty. 

(4)  I  do  not  see  how  to  get  at  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  without  carrying  out  my  views  as 
given  in  answer  to  the  first  question.  I  do  not  like  these  cast-iron  rules 
that  have  no  elasticity. 

(5)  If  the  tariff' is  fixed,  it  should  be  based  on  the  actual  (not  fictitious) 
cost  of  road,  allowing  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
not  to  exceed  tbe  rate  paid  on  Government  bonds  with  taxes  thereon. 

(6)  Eebates  and  drawbacks  ought  to  be  entirely  prohibited. 

(7)  The  question  as  to  pooling  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  We  want 
to  foster  and  protect  the  railroads,  and  if  any  plan  can  be  devised  to 
keep  them  from  cutting  their  own  throats  I  should  say  i)rohibit  pool- 
ing.   But  if  allowed  to  pool,  make  it  public  by  all  means.     ' 

(8)  It  seems  reasonable  that  shippers  should  have  tbe  light  to  select 
the  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported,  all  other  things 
being  equal. 

(9)  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  securing  a  uniform  system  of  rates  than 
that  indicated  in  my  first  answer. 

(10)  As  to  the  question  of  legislating  upon  the  long  and  the  short 
haul,  I  think  it  better  to  let  this  alone  for  the  present. 

(11)  There  ought  to  be  no  concessions  allowed  to  large  shippers  ex- 
cept such  as  represent  the  actual  difterence  in  the  expense  of  handling 
large  shipments  over  small  shipments. 

^12)  If  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  could  be  adopted  it  would  sim- 
plify matters  very  much,  and  the  general  public  would  understand  mat- 
ters more  readily. 

(13)  Annual  reports  to  the  Government  are  desirable,  and  the  state- 
ments ought  to  be  comprehensive  and  full. 

(14)  In  making  provision  for  securing  cheap  transportation,  the 
Government  should,  by  all  means,  develop  a  system  of  water  routes. 

(15)  In  order  to  enforce  legislation  there  ought  to  be  authority  of 
some  kind,  so  that  those  having  grievances  could  make  the  same  known 
and  have  the  matter  attended  to  without  expense  to  the  couiplainant. 

I  have  answered  the  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  answers 
I  know  are  crude,  but  they  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  farmers  look  at 
these  matters.  One  important  question  you  did  not  ask,  and  that  is 
the  free-pass  question,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  monstrous  evil.  If  you  ' 
succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  that  you  will  have  conferred  an  inestim- 
able benefit  upon  the  people. 


J.  L.  NEAL'S  STATEMENT. 

* 

Stutement  of  J,  L,  Nealj  of  HarrodsHurg^  master  of  the  Kentuclcy  State 

Orange. 

I  hail  with  much  pleasure  any  move  that  will  directly  or  indirectly 
relieve  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  from  the  great  wrongs 
they  suffer  from  the  unjust  discriminations  of  railroads. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination 
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is  by  national  legislation,  fixing  heavy  penalties  and  forfeiture  of 
chRrter. 

The  rates  now  charged  are  unreasonably  high,  particularly  on  way 
freights. 

Publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law,  and  changes  without 
public  notice  should  be  ])rohibited.  The  best  method  of  securing  uni- 
form and  stable  rates  is  by  legal  enactiuent  with  heavy  penalty. 

A  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  should  be  established. 

Rebates  and  drawbacks  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 

Pooling  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 

The  law  should  secure  to  shippers  the  right  to  select  the  lines  over 
which  their  shipments  shall  go. 

A  uniform  system  of  rates  can  be  secured  by  classifying  the  roads 
and  freights. 

Corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should  not  be  permitted 
to  charge  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul. 
The  public  interest  requires  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Ko  concessions  in  rates  should  be  allowed  to  large  shippers. 

The  railroads  should  be  required  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts, and  to  make  full  and  honest  reports  to  the  Governmeut. 

It  is  important  that  the  Government  should  develop  and  maintain  a 
svstem  of  water  routes. 

Legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  can  best  be  en- 
forced by  a  commission  composed  of  one  good  man  from  all  the  leading 
interests  except  agriculture,  and  as  that  is  the  greatest  of  all  interests 
we  should  have  two  on  the  commission. 


MILES  ^^ORTON'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Miles  Norton^  of  DeanviUe^    TFw.,  secretary  of  the   8t<ite 

Farmers^  Alliance. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  unjust  discrimina- 
tion by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  to  first  remove 
the  desire  from  such  corporations  to  extract  from  the  producers  money 
they  do  not  earn  by  law  of  Congress,  giving  them  7  per  cent,  on  money 
actually  invested  b}'  said  corporations  over  and  above  actual  expenses, 
the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  as 
an  income  tax^^ 

(2)  Rates  afe  not  reasonable,  some  riding  on  free  passes,  others  pay- 
ing 4  cents  per  mile;  some  getting  rebates,  others  paying  full  freight. 

(3)  Rates  sliould  be  made  public.  The  only  method  of  securing  uni- 
formity is  by  law  of  Cougress. 

(4)  Rates  should  be  established  by  law  of  Congress  or  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Congress.  A  majority  of  said  commission  should 
be  Democrats  under  a  Democratic  administration. 

(5)  The  cost  of  the  road  should  be  considered  in  fixing  the  tarifits. 

(6)  No  rebates  should  be  allowed. 

(7)  Pooling  should  not  be  permitted. 

(8)  Shippers  do  the  paying  and  should  have  the  right  to  select  the 
lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  carried. 

(9)  Uniform  rates  can  only  be  secured  by  law  of  Congress. 

(10)  The  public  interest  require  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the 
rates  charged  for  long  and  short  hauls. 
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.  ^ij  No  coDcessions  should  be  made  to  large  shippers,  except  such  us 
represent  the  actual  differcDce  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  ship- 
ments over  small  shipments,  and  such  concessions  should  be  made 
known  to  the  public. 

^ft5)  A  uniform  system  of  accounts  should  be  required. 

-(13)  Eeports  should  be  made  to  the  Government  or  the  commissioners 
of  their  earnings  and  expenses. 

(14)  Water  routes  should  be  maintained. 

(15)  The  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  can  best  be  enforced  by     '  y 
law  of  Congress  through  commissioners.    A  majority  of  one  of  said 
commissioners  should  be  o^'  the  .same  political  party  as  the  President.      / 

Congress  should  make  it  a  penal  ott'ense  for  any  i)erson  to  accept  or 
use  a  free  pass  over  any  road  in  the  United  States,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 


J.  D.  LYMAN'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  J.  D,  Lyman,  ofLxeter,  lecturer  of  the  State  Orange  of  New 
Hampshire  (made  by  request  of  the  master ^' Colonel  Stinson), 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination 
is  by  the  best  laws  that  can  be  devised  and  wise  and  just  commissioners 
with  large  powers. 

(2)  I  cut  timber,  valuable  without  railroads,  because  of  nearness  to 
market,  and  which  cost  considerable  before  railroads  were  built,  and 
paid  $20  per  car  freight  from  near  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  road, 
while  other  parties,  taking  timber  nearly  v/orthless  before  the  road  was 
built,  transported  their  lumber  the  entire  length  of  the  road,  as  I  was 
informed  and  believe,  for  ^18  per  car.  I  was  paying  a  public  agent  for 
transportation,  for  labor  performed,  and  this  agent  had  no  right  to 
charge  me  above  a  fair  price  or  to  perform  the  labor  for  others  at  less 
than  a  fair  price.  Neither  had  this  public  agent  a  right  to  improperly 
supply  my  market  and  thereby  depreciate  the  value  of  my  lumber 
where  it  stood,  and  unduly  increase  the  value  of  lumber  in  the  wild 
regions.*  Worse  still,  when  I  wanted  to  send  my  ship  timber  6  miles 
over  the  same  road  to  another  road  they  charged  $10  per  car.  Their 
plea  in  the  first  instance  was  the  competition  of  other  routes,  and  in 
the  second  instance  tlieir  desire  to  transport  my  timber  over  more  miles 
of  their  road;  that  is,  to  send  ship  timber  inland.  Tbey  ought  to  have 
charged  me  about  $5  per  car  for  the  G  miles,  and  from  $15  to  $20  for 
the  longer  distance,  and  not  depressed  my  market  by  so  cheap  through 
transi)ortation.  My  remedy  for  evils  of  this  nature  is  judicious  and  just 
laws  and  a  wise  commission  with  ample  i)Ower. 

(3)  Hates  per  car  load  Jit  least  should  be  public,  and  public  notice  of 
change  should  be  given  a  certain  length  of  time  before  the  change  is 
made. 

(4)  Some  roads  should  charge  more  per  mile  per  car  than  others  be- 
cause of  greater  cost,  less  business,  and  worse  grades,  &c.  Actual  cost 
plus  Fair  Profit  should  equal  Freight  Bill  as  a  general  proposition.  A 
carload  of  tbe  same  goods  over  the  same  road  from  A  to  B  should  be 
at  the  same  charge,  for  the  question  of  ownership  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  favoritism  is  closely  allied  to  fralid. 

(5)  In  fixing  tariffs  the  cost  of  road,  grades,  running  expcyises,  amount 
of  business,  &c.,  should  be  considered. 

(G)  I  think  rebates  and  drawbacks  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 
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^"  (7)  Pooling  should  perhaps  be  permitted  in  some  cases;  certainly  so 
if  good  reasons  can  be  given  for  pooling,  and  certainly  not  without  good 
reasons.  If  pooling  is  permitted  it  should  be  public  and  by  sanction  of 
the  railroad  commissioners.  Railroads  have  large  duties  to  perform, 
are  great  public  benefactors,  and  should  have  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Government,  and  not  he  hampered  by  needless  legal  restrictions,  but 
ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  act  unjustly  with  the  public,  with  the 
humblest  citizen. 

(9)  In  the  matter  of  securing  uniform  rates,  justice  and  impartiality 
are  what  we  want.  .  One  road  may  be  able  to  transport  cheaper  than 
another.  Any  road  should  charge  a  fixed  rate  per  car  per  mile  for  local 
freights,  with  suitable  and  just  charges  for  extra  time,  labor,  and  cost 
for  short  distances. 

tfftJ)  Eailroads  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  lower  proportionate  rate 
for  a  long  than  a  short  haul,  but  not  less  in  proportion  to  cost.  The 
public  interest  probably  requires  legislation  on  the  subject. 

(11)  As  to  concessions  to  large  shippers,  1  think  there  should  be  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all,  whether  great  or  small,  and  publicity  of  freight 
charges. 

(12)  Uniform  metliods  of  accounts  are  very  desirable  and  should  be 
required  in  all  cases,  unless  there  be  cases  where  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  the  road  would  outweigh  the  benefit  to  all  interested. 

(13)  The  report  to  the  Government  and  stockholders  might  be  the 
same.  It  would  take  some  time  and  study  to  prepare  the  schedule  or 
blank  for  a  proper  report. 

(14)  It  is  not  important  that  the  Government  should  develop  water 
routes  as  competitors  in  the  transportation  business.  I  believe  in  "in- 
ternal improvements"  in  certain  cases  for  the  development  of   the 

v^ountry.  Never  admit  that  the  Government  cannot  control  the  railroads 
and  secure  fair  freights  and  justice  to  the  people  except  by  establishing 
competing  routes.  The  people  have  been  woefully  cheated  in  expend- 
ing so  much  to  sustain  this  Government  if  it  is  as  weak  and  contempt- 
ible as  this  would  indicate. 

( 1 6)  Without  professing  to  have  mastered  the  subject,  my  impressions 
favor  commissioners  with  large  and  judicial  powers. 

The  watering  of  stock,  favoritism,  unjust  local  freights,  bribery,  and 
free  passes  for  improper  purx)08es  are  perhaps  the  five  great  sins  and 
consequent  errors  in  our  railroad  management,  so  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned. 


MILTON  TRUSLEirS  STATE:MENT. 

Statement  of  Milton  Truster^  of  Bentleifj  master  of  the  Indiana  State 

Grange, 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  discrimination  is  by 
a  law  limiting  the  rates  of  charges. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law,  and  change^)  with- 
out public  notice  should  be  prohibited.  The  best  method  of  securing 
uniformity  of  rates  is  by  a  heavy  penalty  for  violation. 

(4)  Maximum  rates  should  be  established. 

(G)  Rebates  and  drawbacks  should  be  prohibited. 

(7)  Pooling  should  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law. 

(8)  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the 
right  to  select  the  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  carried. 
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(10)  The  railroads  should  not  be  permitted  to  charge  lower  rates  for 
long  than  for  short  hauls.  There  should  be  a  heavy  penalty  for  viola- 
tion. 

(11)  No  concession  in  rates  should  be  made  to  large  shippers. 

(12)  The  railroads  should  be  required  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts. 

(13)  They  should  be  required  to  make  reports  to  the  Government 
showing  their  total  receipts,  expenditures,  and  profits. 

(14)  It  is  important  that  the  Government  should  develop  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  water  routes. 

(15)  Legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  can  be  best 
enforced  by  heavy  penalties  for  violation  of  the  laws  enacted. 


S.  C.  CARR'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  8.  C.  Carr,  of  Milton  Junction,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of 

Wisconsin. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  discrimination  is 
for  Congress  to  pass  an  interstate  commerce  act. 

(2)  The  rates  now  charged  are  too  high  by  one-half.  Look  at  the 
watered  stock. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law.  Changes  of  rates 
without  public  notice  should  be  proiiibited.  The  best  method  of  securing 
uniformity  of  rates  is  through  action  by  Congress. 

(4)  Maximum  and  minimum  rates  should  be  established. 

(5)  In  fixing  the  tariffs  all  the  elements  of  cost  and  conditions  of  busi- 
ness should  be  considered,  and  " live  and  let  live"  the  mx>tto. 

(6)  Rebates  and  drawbacks  should  be  prohibited. 

(7)  Pooling  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

(8)  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the 
right  to  select  the  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported. 

(0)  The  present  rates  should  be  reduced  one  half. 

(10)  Railroads  should  be  permitted  to  charge  lower  rates  for  long 
than  for  short  hauls,  but  the  public  interest  requires  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

(il)  No  concessions  whatever  should  be  allowed  to  anybody,  rich  or 
poor. 

(12)  A  uniform  system  of  accounts  should  be  required. 

(13)  Annual  reports  to  the  Government  should  be  required,  and 
should  contain  all  the  information  possible  about  the  corporations. 

(14)  The  Government  should  by  all  means  develop  and  maintain  a 
system  of  water  routes. 

(15)  Legislation  can  best  be  enforced  by  good  officers,  and  a  commis- 
sion should  be  established  to  carry  out  thfe  provisions  of  any  law  Con- 
gress may  enact. 


D.  GILLIS'S  STATEMENT. 

Satement  of  D.  GilUSj  of  Jamestown^  master  of  the  Georgia  State  Grange, 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  corporations  do  charge  too  much 
in  some  cases  for  freight  and  passengers,  but  just  how  Congress  can 
remove  these  grounds  of  complaint  1  am  not  now  able  to  say.    They 
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ehould  Dot  be  allowed  to  give  any  free  passes,  or  to  allow  any  rebate  or 
drawback  to  large  shippers  except  such  as  represent  the  actual  differ- 
ence in  the  expense  of  handling,  and  they  should  only  be  allowed  such 
rates  as  would  pay  a  reasonable  per  cent,  on  actual  cost  of  road,  not  on 
watered  stock. 


WILLIAM  H.  WILSON'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  William  H.  Wilson,  of  Lake  City^  master  of  the  State  Grange 

of  Florida. 

The  discrimination  of  freights  in  favor  of  one  place  over  another  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  also  the  discrimina- 
tion in  freights  in  favor  of  the  larger  shipper  over  the  smaller,  and  the 
larger  dealer  over  the  smaller  dealer,  all  tends  to  paralyze  the  energies 
of  the  person  of  small  means  and  throws  the  profits  into  the  hands  of 
the  few,  whose  eflbrts  are  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
they  have  under  their  control.  Hence  I  advocate  no  discrimination  in 
such  casQs  as  I  have  alluded  to. 


U.  S.  HAINES'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement*  by  H,  S.  Eaines,  of  Savannah,  Oa.,  general  manager  of  the 
Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  and  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Rail- 
way companies. 

UNJUST  DISCRIMINATION  AND  EXTORTION. 

It  is  common  to  couple  the  charge  of  extortion  with  unjust  discrim- 
ination when  exception  is  taken  to  railroad  tariffs,  but  what  is  meant 
by  extortion  in  this  connection  has  not  been  clearly  stated.  Webster 
defines  extortion  as  *•  the  act  or  x^ractice  of  wresting  anything  from  a 
l)cr8on  by  force,  duress,  menaces,  authority,  or  by  any  undue  exercise 
of  power;  illegal  exaction ;  illegal  compulsion  to  pay  money  or  to  do 
some  other  acf  This  definition  seems  to  refer  to  the  tyrannical  con- 
duct of  a  government  official,  in  defiance  of  law,  and  its  application  to 
railroad  tariffs  seems  inappropriate.  The  charge  of  unjust  discrimina- 
1  ion  is  capable  of  definite  application  to  railroad  rates.  The  expression 
''unjust  discrimination"  recognizes  that  discrimination  may  be  just, 
and  leads  us  to  consider,  first,  as  to  what  discrimination  in  railroad 
tarifi's  means,  and  then  as  to  what  constitutes  unjust  discrimination. 

Discrimination  is  primarily  a  departure  from  uniformity.  Uniformity 
in  its  simplest  form  would  be  the  transportation  of  every  kind  of  freight 
for  any  distance,  over  one  or  more  roads,  at  the  same  rate. 

But  lumber  and  feathers  have  not  a  uniform  weight  as  compared  with 
their  bulk,  nor  a  uniform  value,  and  if  a  uniforn)  rate  were  to  be  applied 
to  both,  the  lumber  shipper  would  claim  that  the  rate  must  be  so  fixed 
that;he  could  ship  lumber  with  a  margin  of  profit,  and  the  shipper  of 
feathers  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  same  rates.  Therefore  the 
public  is  not  interested  in  having  a  classified  freight  tariff  so  long  as  the 

*  Mr.  Uainctf  stated  that  his  replies  wfic  directed  principally  to  the  interstate  com- 
merce of  South  Carolinai  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  witJ;  wliich  lie  is  familisc 
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nniforin  rate  applied  to  all  articles  will  permit  the  profitable  shipmeDt 
of  tbe  heaviest,  balkiest,  and  least  valuable  of  them.  Why,  then,  are 
freights  classified  at  all,  since  the  public  could  be  equally  well  served 
by  a  uniform  rate  t  The  answer  is  that  unclassified  rates  would  not  be 
''just  and  reasonable ''  to  the  carriers — that  goods  should  be  classed 
with  a  view  to  their  weight,  value,  and  convenience  for  handling,  1n 
order  that  the  carrier  may  get  a  larger  profit  out  of  transporting  silks 
and  other  light  and  costly  articles,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  charge  a 
lesser  profit  on  coal,  lumber,  and  other  articles  of  little  value  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight.  Here  is  a  plain  case  of  discrimination  agiiinst  that 
class  of  citizens  which  manufactures,  deals  in,  or  purchases  silks,  spices, 
feathers,  willow  ware,  &c.,  ostensibly  to  benefit  the  carrier,  but  practi- 
cally for  the  benefit  of  that  other  class  of  citizens  which  produces, 
manufactures,  deals  in,  or  purchaser  lumber,  coal,  iron,  &c.  This  fun- 
damental departure  from  a  strictly  uniform  taritf  may  be  seen  in  its 
simplest  form  in  the  charter  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  which 
recognizes  but  two  classes  of  freight :  ''  heavy  articles,^'  to  be  carried 
by  weight,  and  "  light  articles,"  to  be  carried  by  cubic  measure. 

After  many  years  of  differing  views  amoug  railroad  managers  and  of 
complaints  aod  protests  from  shippers,  each  road  or  group  of  roads  ar- 
rived at  a  classification  which  served  its  purpose  and  caused  no  com- 
])laint  from  local  shippers;  but  when  a  shipment  was  to  be  made  over 
several  roads  or  groups  of  roads  the  varying  classification  caused  in- 
convenience-to  the  roads  and  annoyance  to  the  shippers.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Southern  Eailroad  and  Steamship  Association  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  among  its  members 
which,  after  long  deliberation,  prepared  a  classification  based  upon  the 
trunk-line  classification  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  Every 
road  in  the  association  adopted  it,  making  special  rates  for  certain  arti- 
cles, such  as  lumber  on  the  sea-coast  roads,  coal  and  iron  on  the  mount- 
ain roads,  and  oranges  and  early  vegetables  on  the  lines  leading  from 
Florida.  When  the  Georgia  railroad  commission  came  into  being  it 
found  a  uniform  classification  already  in  existence,  and  very  wisely  re- 
frained from  any  extensive  meddling  with  it. 

Besides  charging  different  rates  for  different  classes  of  goods,  another 
departure  from  uniformity  was  made  by  charging  different  rates  for 
transporting  the  same  class  of  goods  different  distances,  and  looking 
from  the  shipper's  side  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  justice  of  this  discrimi- 
nation. Why  should  a  farmer  who  lives  200  miles  from  Savannah  pay 
more  for  having  his  cotton  carried  there  than  one  who  lives  only  100 
miles  distant  t  The  onl  gets  no  more  for  his  cotton  than  the  other,  and 
yet  he  is  discriminated  against  because  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  live 
farther  away  from  market.  There  is  more  justice  in  such  a  position 
than  will  at  first  be  admitted,  and  it  has  been  recognized  for  many  years 
in  tbe  transportation  of  fertilizers  in  the  Southern  States,  evidently  to 
the  advantage  of  manufacturers  and  of  planters.  This  shows  that  if 
rates  had  originally  been  charged  without  regard  to  distance,  as  is  still 
the  case  with  river  steamboat  transportation,  shippers  would  have  had 
no  cause  to  complain,  so  long  as  the  uniform  rate  was  low  enough  for 
profitable  sale  or  use  of  the  goods  after  reaching  their  destination.  But 
there  was  more  profit  to  the  carrier  in  making  two  trips  per  day  with 
the  same  engine  and  cars  than  in  a  single  daily  trip,  or  perhaps  only  one 
trip  in  two  days ;  and  here  again,  as  with  classifying  goods,  the  original 
motive  for  discrimination  was  to  favor  the  carrier ;  t.  e.  it  was  unjust 
and  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  get  no  more  profit  out  of  a  car  loaded 
fpr  a  point  two  days  distant  than  ii'  it  could  be  returned  tbe  next  day, 
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or  perhaps  the  same  day.  This  was  probably  the  caase  of  discrimina- 
tion for  distance  allowed  in  the  Georgia  Kailroad  Company's  charter, 
which  allowed  an  additional  charge  for  every  hundred  miles.  But  after 
awhile  the  reason  for  this  discrimination  was  forgotten,  and  the  man 
shipping  goods  50  miles  thought  it  a  hardship  to  pay  as  much  as  the 
man  that  shipped  100  miles.  The  man  that  shipped  10  miles  would  not 
pay  more  than  if  he  shipped  by  wagon,  and  ao  the  principle  that  rates 
should  be  somehow  proportioned  to  distance  got  so  well  establishe<l 
that  it  became  customary  to  place  several  stations  lying  consecutively 
together  in  one  group  for  the  purpose  of  making  freight  rates,  although 
the  same  group  would  sometimes  include  stations  lying  30  or  40  miles 
apart.  This  saved  the  railroad  companies  a  multiplicity  of  rates,  and 
the  dealers  at  adjacent  stations  generally  paid  the  same  rates,  so  that 
it  worked  out  satisfactorily  to  both  parties. 

The  Georgia  railroad  commission  has  ignored  this  custom  of  group- 
ing stations  in  making  the  standard  tariff.  Their  rate  on  first  class  for 
10  miles  is  16  cents  per  100  pounds ;  for  20  miles,  20  cents ;  for  30  miles, 
24  centis ;  so  the  man  living  20  miles  Irom  Savannah  pays  10  cents  more 
per  100  pounds  than  he  who  lives  10  miles  nearer,  and  10  cents  less 
than  if  he  lived  10  miles  farther.  But  if  he  lived  250  miles  from  Savan- 
nah he  will  pay  only  1  cent,  per  100  pounds  more  than  his  neighbor 
10  miles  distant  on  one  side,  and  1  cent,  per  100  pounds  less  than 
the  neighbor  10  miles  distant  on  the  other  side.  The  principle  upon 
which  this  tariff  is  based  cannot  be  ascertained  from  an  examination  of 
it ;  the  ratio  of  increment  of  rates  with  each  increase  of  distance  is  varia- 
ble with  each  class  of  rates  and  for  every  distance.  The  rate  on  coal 
for  10  miles  is  50  cents  per  ton,  and  for  iron  80  cents  per  ton,  so  for  10 
miles  iron  pays  30  cents  (or  60  per  cent.)  more  than  coal  does ;  but  fol- 
low the  distance  in  each  class  out  to  250  miles  and  the  rate  is  the  same 
for  both  articles,  while  for  350  miles  the  rate  is  80  cents  per  ton  more  on 
coal  than  on  iron.  For  some  reason  the  ratio  is  so  variable  that  the 
class  of  goods  which  for  10  miles  paid  30  cents  per  ton  more  than  the 
other,  paid  80  cents  less  per  ton  if  both  were  carried  350  miles.  I  think 
that  this  class  of  discriminations  originated  with  the  Georgia  railroad 
commission. 

The  next  class  of  discrimination  in  rates  is  in  permitting  two  corpo- 
rations, each  operating  a  road  100  miles  in  length,  to  charge,  each  of 
them,  the  100-mile  rate  for  freight  passing  over  the  entire  length  of 
both  lines;  whereas  if  the  same  200  miles  of  road  had  belonged  to  the 
same  corporation  the  200-mile  rate  would  have  %een  charged.  For  in- 
stance, referring  again  to  the  standard  tariff  of  the  Georgia  railroad 
comTnission,  goods  in  first  class  for  100  miles  are  charged  at  45  cents 
per  100  pounds ;  therefore,  on  a  shipment  over  the  Western  and  Atlan- 
tic road,  from  a  point  100  miles  west  of  Atlanta  to  a  point  on  the 
Georgia  Kailroad  100  miles  east  of  Atlanta,  each  road  would  get  45 
cents  ])er  100  pounds  and  the  consignee  would  pay  90  cents ;  but  if 
both  roads  had  belonged  to  the  same  corporation  he  would  have  paid 
70  cents  per  100  pounds.  Why  should  the  shipper  in  one  instance  be 
so  much  more  favored  thai^  in  the  othert  There  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer, viz,  that  the  discrimination  is  in  fiivor  of  the  two  corporations, 
and  is  rendered  necessary  because  the  tariff'  is  based  upon  a  scale  of 
rates  for  distances  varying  unequally  as  the  distances  increase.  For  in- 
stance, under  the  tariff  of  the  Georgia  railroad  commission  goods  in  first 
class,  shipped  over  300  miles  under  one  corporation,  pay  80  cents  per 
100  pounds,  but  if  the  same  goods  were  shipped  the  same  distance  for 
the  same  price  over  two  roiuls,  one  of  which  was  200  miles  long  and 
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the  other  100  miles  loDg,  how  is  the  amount  to  be  divided!  Is  the 
road  over  200  miles  long  to  claim  the  rate  of  70  cents  allowed  for  that 
distance  and  leave  the  other  road  only  10  cents  out  of  the  total  80  cents 
for  its  100  miles;  or  is  the  100-mile  road  to  claim  the  45  cents  allowed 
for  that  distance  and  leave  the  200-mile  road  only  35  cents  for  double 
the  distance  t  This  inconsistency  can  only  be  avoided  by  allowing 
each  road  to  charge  its  local  rates ;  and  here  again,  to  favor  these  two 
corporations,  shippers  are  discriminated  against  in  a  way  that  they 
would  not  be  if  shipping  the  same  distance  over  a  single  road ;  or  to 
state  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  the  commission  considered  it  un- 
just and  unreasonable  to  the  railroads  to  require  equal  rates  for  equal 
distances  under  such  circumstances. 

The  next  class  of  discrimination  is  where  equal  amounts  of  goods  of 
the  same  class  are  shipped  equal  distances  over  difi'erent  roads.  It 
would  seem  that  in  such,  cases  the  railroad  commission  should  put  a 
citizen  living  at  Savannah  upon  an  equality  with  a  citizen  living  at 
Atlanta ;  but  if  the  latter  ships  second-class  goods  100  miles  out  of  At- 
lanta to  a  station  on  the  Georgia  Eailroad  he  pays  40  cents  per  100 
pounds,  but  if  the  Savannah  citizen  ships  the  same  goods  the  same  dis- 
tance on  the  Central  Eailroad  he  must  pay  48  cents,  or  20  per  cent, 
more.  The  ouly  reason  that  can  be  given  for  this  discrimination  is,  that 
since  the  tonnage  of  the  Central  Eailroad  is  less  than  that  of  the  Georgia 
Eailroad  it  would  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  require  the  former  road 
to  charge  no  more  than  the  latter  for  performing  the  same  service. 

There  is  another  class  of  discnmitiation  which  aftects  different  quali- 
ties of  the  same  class  of  goods  shipped  the  same  distance,  known  as 
carload  rates.  In  these  cases  the  shipper  of  a  car-load  of  the  same 
articles  to  the  same  consignee  is  allowed  a  rate  of  20  to  30  per  cent, 
less  than  is  charged  to  the  shipper  of  a  lesser  quantity,  for  the  reason 
that  a  full  load  for  the  car  is  thereby  insured,  with  the  cost  of  only  one 
entry  "on  a  way-bill,  considerations  which  seem  to  warrant  the  State 
commission  in  requiring  the  railroad  company  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  work  for  less  money  for  the  one  citizen  than  for  the  other.  I  have 
been  particular  in  citing  the  rates  made  by  the  Georgia  railroad  com- 
mission as  instances  of  that  kindof  discrimination  which  was  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  railroad  company,  since  they  were  made  by  an  offi- 
cial body  appointed  in  the  interest  of  the  shippers,  from  whose  decision 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  who  have  officially  reported  that  by  reduction 
in  rates  they  have  saved  the  people  in  one  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
entire  State  taxes.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  dis- 
criminations embodied  in  their  official  freight  tariffs  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  unjust  toward  shippers.    What  are  the  discriminations  t 

(1)  That  goods  offered  for  shipment  are  classified;  that  is,  that  dif- 
ferent rates  are  charged  for  different  classes. 

(2)  That  different  rates  are  charged  for  transporting  different  goods 
for  different  distances. 

(3) .  That  the  rate  of  increase  in  rates  for  distance  is  variable  with  each 
class  of  rates  and  for  every  distance. 

(4)  That  the  scale  of  rates  for  distance  only  applies  to  shipments  over 
the  line  of  one  corporation,  and  is  applied  afresh  to  the  same  shipment 
when  it  passes  on  to  the  line  of  another  corporation. 

(5)  That  the  scale  of  rates  for  distance  may  vary  for  different  roads, 
as  between  a  road  with  a  light  and  with  a  heavy  tonnage. 

(6)  That  the  scale  of  rates  for  distances  may  vary  for  different  ship- 
pers, where  one  has  a  car-load  to  ship  and  the  other  has  nor. 

These  principles  have  been  applied  by  the  Georgia  railroad  commis- 
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sion  only  to  what  is  known  as  local  business,  or  tbat  for  which  there  is 
no  competition.  They  would  be  as  applicable,  under  such  conditions, 
to  interstate  commerce  as  to  that  which  is  contained  within  the  borders 
of  one  State. 

But  the  State  commission  before  mentioned  had  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of  competitive  traffic.  For  instance,  between  Augusta  and 
Savannah  there  were  rival  routes,  one  altogether  within  the  State  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  and  others  which  were  not.  The 
Georgia  Central  was  permitted  to  charge  34  cents  per  100  ])Ounds,  or 
about  $1.56  per  bale  on  cotton  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  but  the  com- 
petition by  a  rival  route  through  South  Carolina  prevented  that  com- 
pany from  getting  any  cotton  at  tbat  price.  They  could  not  get  more, 
perhaps,  than  $1  per  bale.  But,  under  the  rules  of  the  commission,  if 
they  adopted  less  freight  rates  from  one  station,  they  were  required  to 
make  a  reduction  of  the  same  per  cent,  at  all  stations  along  the  line  of 
the  road,  ^'  so  as  not  to  make  an  unjust  discrimination  against  any  x>er- 
son  or  locality."  So  this  company  could  not  lower  its  rates  on  cotton 
from  Augusta  one-third  without  reducing  its  cotton  rates  one-third 
from  every  other  station  on  its  line.  Whereupon  the  railroad  commis 
sion  issued  an  additional  order,  as  follows : 

'^Competing  lines  not  all  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 
When,  however,  from  any  point  in  this  State  there  are  competing  lines, 
one  or  more  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  then  the 
line  or  lines  which  are  so  subject,  and  are  working  at  the  lowest  rate 
under  the  rales,  may,  at  such  competing  point,  make  rates  below  the 
standard  tariff  to  meet  such  competition  without  making  a  correspond 
ing  reduction  along  the  line  of  road.'^ 

Under  this  amendment,  what  becomes  of  the  ^'  unjust  discrimination 
against  a  locality!''  W^hy  should  Augusta  shippers  be  given  a  lower 
rate  than  is  allowed  to  a  station  10  miles  nearer  Savannah  ?  Is  this 
not  a  discrimination  against  a  locality  I  It  evidently  is,  and  can' only 
be  a  "just  and  reasonable"  discrimination  because  it  is  to  the  beuetit 
of  the  railroad  corporation. 

And  because  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  corporation  it  is  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large  and  indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  the  shipper 
from  a  station  where  there  is  no  competition  and  where  there  is  a  greater 
charge  for  a  less  distance,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show.  Eailroads  are 
built  to  accommodate  communities  dependent  for  transi)ortatiou  upon 
water- courses,  turnpikes,  or  public  roads.  They  I'uruish  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  facilities  than  such  communities  before  possessed,  but 
still  it  costs  something  to  maintain  and  operate  them.  If  no  charge 
was  made  for  using  them,  this  cost  would  have  to  be  met  by  taxation. 
But  whether  met  by  taxation  or  by  charging  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  it  is  a  tax  at  least  upon  the  communities  which  liave  no  other  ix)ad 
to  market.  If  it  costs  $000,000  per  annum  to  keep  up  a  road,  then  the 
money  must  come  out  of  the  freight  and  passengers  that  are  obliged  to 
pass  over  it.  Whether  the  amount  of  business  be  small  or  large,  the 
money  to  keep  up  the  road  must  be  forthcoming,  or  it  will  go  to  decay. 
If  100,000  bales  of  cotton  were  the  only  freight  that  passed  over  a  road 
which  carried  no  passengers,  that  cotton  would  have  to  pay  a  freight 
of  $6  per  bale  if  it  cost  $600,000  x)er  annum  to  maintain  the  road,  and 
no  legislation  could  make  it  otherwise.  But  if  the  quantity  of  cotton 
to  be  transported  could  be  increased  to  200,000  bales,  then  the  cost  of 
transportation  could  be  fixed  at  $3  per  bale,  to  the  great  joy  and  relief 
of  the  shippers  of  the  first  100,000  bales  ;  and  yet  the  $000,000  required 
to  operate  the  road  would  be  lorLhcomiug.    is'ow,  sui)pusc  that  the 
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coQimuDity  which  raised  this  second  100,000  bales  had  a  water  route  to 
market  and  said  to  the  railroad  company,  ^^  It  only  costs  a  dollar  per 
hale  to  ship  our  cotton  by  water,  but  we  prefer  to  ship  it  by  rail  at  the 
same  price,'^  who  whould  be  benefited  if  the  company  took  the  cotton 
at  a  dollar  per  bale?  Who  but  the  local  shippers  themselves,  for  with- 
out this  addition  to  the  business  of  the  road  they  would  have  to  pay 
$600,000  per  year,  or  $6  per  bale,  to  keep  up  the  road,  while  with  the 
$100,000  obtained  from  the  other  100,000  bales  of  competitive  or  through 
cotton  they  would  have  to  pay  but  $500,000  or  $5  per  bale  on  their 
own  cotton.  Should  they  turn  around  upon  the  managers  of  the  rail-  , 
road  and  say  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  local  shippers  to  charge  only  a 
dollar  per  bale  on  the  through  cotton  I  No,  it  is  not  only  just,  but  to  the 
benefit  of  the  local  shippers,  that  the  railroad  which  they  are  obliged 
to  use  should  get  all  the  business  it  can  from  those  who  are  not  obliged 
to  use  it,  and  at  any  rate  the  latter  choose  to  pay,  provided,  and  it  is  a 
very  important  provision,  that  such  competitive  business  adds  something 
to  the  net  revenue  of  the  road ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  be  carried  at 
anything  above  the  actual  cost  of  transportation.  Once  this  fact  is 
established,  that  a  road  is  carrying  competitive  freight  at  any  rate  above 
the  cost  of  transportation,  it  follows  that  such  rate  is  not  only  just  and 
reasonable  to  the  shipper  and  to  the  corporation,  but  it  is  of  benefit  to 
the  local  shipper  also,  since  it  relieves  his  own  burden  to  the  extent  of 
the  net  profit  derived  from  the  through  business. 

I  have  already  defined  the  discriminations  in  local  freight  tariffs 
which  may  be  considered  as  just  and  reasonable,  and  have  shown  that 
it  is  not  an  unjust  discrimination  against  local  shippers  for  competitive 
freights  to  be  transported  at  less  rates  for  the  same  or  greater  distance. 
It  remains  to  state  what  are  unjust  discriminations. 

(1)  It  is  unjust  to  discriminate  between  persons ;  that  is,  to  charge  one     / 
person  less  than  another  for  the  same  service.  ' 

(2)  It  is  unjust  to  discriminate  between  shippers  of  different  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  article,  except  under  conditions  which  enable  the  rail- 
road comi)any  to  perform  the  service  more  economically,  as,  for  instance, 
between  a  car-load  and  a  quantity  less  than  a  carload,  and  perhaps 
when  a  full  train  load  is  offered  as  a  single  shipment. 

(3)  It  is  an  unjust  discrimination  to  transport  competitive  freight  at 
less  than  would  be  charged  for  local  freight  under  the  same  conditions 
of  quantity  and  distance  if  the  competitive  rate  will  yield  no  profit 
above  the  cost  of  transportartion. 

Taking  a  practical  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  the  charge 
of  unjust  discrimination  is  generally  made  with  a  reference  to  com- 
petitive rates.  Communities  at  noncompetitive  points  complain  that 
their  rates  to  and  from  market  are  higher  than  for  a  longer  haul  at 
competitive  points.  This  cannot  be  prevented  unless  competition  is 
prohibited,  or  the  offending  company  is  forbidden  to  compete.  As 
above  stated,  it  is  not  unjust  that  the  rate  between  competitive  points 
should  be  less  than  tor  a  shorter  haul  on  non-competitive  business, 
unless  such  rate  is  below  the  cost  of  transportation.  How  can  com- 
petitive rates  be  maintained  above  the  cost  of  transportation  f  The 
answer  is,  by  combination  among  the  competitors.  Whenever  public 
opinion  and  the  respect  paid  by  lawyers  to  precedents  will  permit  con- 
tracts for  this  purpose  to  be  legally  enforced,  instead  of  being  stig- 
matized as  unlawful,  rates  at  competitive  points  will  be  maintained  at 
figures  sufficiently  above  the  cost  of  the  service  to  add  to  the  net  reve- 
nue of  the  competing  companies  and  leave  a  margin  for  relief  to  local 
shippers.    As  matters  now  stand,  the  local  shippers  on  the  trunk  liuei^ 
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are  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  a  wicked  war  of  rates  between 
Western  markets  and  the  seaboard.  Conservative  railroad  managers 
have  sought  to  prevent  this  by  framing  agreements  to  maintain  these 
rates,  only  to  see  their  companies  defrauded  by  unscrupulous  rivals  who 
entered  into  these  agreements  because  they  knew  they  could  be  violated 
with  impunity.  When  legislators  and  judges  require  men  who  enter 
knowingly  into  such  contracts  to  keep  them  as  inviolate  as  they  are 
required  to  keep  their  other  agreements,  competitive  rates  will  be  main- 
tained upon  a  profitable  basis  and  competitive  business  will  contribute  its 
proper  quota  to  the  net  revenue  of  railroad  companies.  Nor  need  ship- 
pers who  are  interested  in  competitive  business  fear  that  if  such  contracts 
are  legally  enforced  the  rates  will  be  injuriously  high.  The  competition 
between  different  cities  engaged  in  shi])piDg  the  same  products  will  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  this.  The  railroad  managers  specially  interested 
at  Cincinnati,  or  Chicago,  or  Saint  Louis  will  see  to  it  that  what  they 
consider  their  own  legitimate  trade  is  not  diverted  by  a  di8|)arit3'  of 
rates.  They  are  quite  as  keen  observers  of  the  course  of  business  as 
are  their  patrons,  and  will  be  as  swift  to  mark  its  fluctuations. 

Combination  for  an  exorbitant  advance  of  rates  at  all  competitive 
points  is  impracticable.  The  two  great  interior  water  routes,  the  one 
by  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  other  by  the  Great  Lakes 
from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &c.,  will  always  regulate  this  matter,  in  con- 
nection with  the  coastwise  steamships  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Pacific. 

The  legalization  of  contracts  intended  to  maintain  competitive  rates 
will  also  prevent  the  most  uujuKt  kind  of  discrimination  that  can 
exist — that  between  man  and  man. 

There  can  be  no  form  of  discrimination  more  reprehensible  than  that 
by  which  one  8hip|)er  from  the  same  point  is  secretly  favored  at  the 
expense  of  auotfierm  the  same  line  of  business.  The  favored  one  can 
be  made  rich  by  the  same  process  that  makes  his  competitor  bankrupt; 
and  that  is  just  what  is  done  through  that  unrestricted  competition 
which  railroad  managers  condemn.  The  much-abused  pooling  system 
is  an  attempt  to  obtain  rates  upon  competitive  business  that  are  above 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  until  some  better  device  is  offered  to 
obtain  the  same  end,  those  who  are  interested  in  legislation  to  prevent 
unjust  discrimination  should  not  permit  themselves  to  be  argued  into 
opposition  to  pools.  To  those  interested  in  maintaining  unrestricted 
competition  no  argument  in  favor  of  pools  need  be  addressed,  for  upon 
them  it  would  have  no  effect.  What  they  want  are  rates  lower  than 
any  one  else  can  get,  even  though  they  be  below  the  cost  of  the  service 
rendered ;  what  they  desire  is  not  in  accord  with  the  interest  either  of 
the  railroads  or  of  the  public  in  general,  and  yet  the  "pooling 
system"  has  its  advantages  for  them  also,  for  it  does  away  with  the 
pernicious  "  rebate  system,"  a  system  which  takes  the  making  of  rates 
away  from  railroad  managers  and  puts  the  power,  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  legislators,  but  of  speculators — men  w  ho  make  their  profits,  not 
from  buying  and  selling  in  open  market,  but  out  of  rebates  secretly 
paid  by  railroad  managers,  and  virtually  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
pay  the  published  rates. 

This  system  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  centering  the  business  of 
competitive  points  in  fewer  hands,  drawing  the  business  of  neighboring 
stations  to  competitive  x)oints,  and  rendering  it  impracticable  for  a  man 
with  a  small  capital  to  establish  himself  in  business  under  such  disad- 
vantages. No  wonder  that  the  railroad  managers  themselves  revolted 
against  this  oondition  of  things.    They  no  longer  controlled  their  own 
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bnsiness.  Under  tbe  threat  of  losing  freights  they  were  forced  to  make 
concessions  which  they  knew  were  wrong.  They  were  annoyed  by  ap- 
plications which  it  was  impolitic  to  refuse,  and  met  with  suspicion  and 
charges  of  treachery  from  the  very  men  who  were  being  made  rich  by 
rebates,  yet  feared  that  some  one  else  might  be  getting  better  rates. 
When  competition  got  too  fierce  one  of  the  contending  parties  would 
call  a  truce,  and  peace  would  be  re-established  upon  a  basis  of  higher 
rates,  which  no  one  expected  to  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  rebates.  Ko  wonder  that  railroad  man- 
agers accused  each  other  of  fraud  and  deception.  Men  who  in  all  the 
other  relations  of  life  were  blameless  winked  at  falsehoods  and  dallied 
with  deception,  not  because  they  were  morally  debased,  but  actually 
because  they  knew  not  the  way  out  of  the  toils.  Specious  methods  of 
maintaining  agreements,  and  yet  breaking  them,  were  devised  to  meet 
t  he  occasiou .  Secret-service  funds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  trusted 
agents,  not  to  be  aecounted  for;  through-passage  tickets  were  sold  to 
favoreti  shippers,  never  to  be  paid  for;  and  one  tissue  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception was  woven  after  another  until  the  web  became  so  fine  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  father  of  lies  himself.  It  is  this  rebate  system,  with  its 
corrupting  influences,  that  Congress  is  expected  to  call  back  to  life  by 
threatening  pains  and  penalties  upon  the  railroad  corporations  that  have 
replaced  it  by  the  pooling  system — a  system  which,  so  far  from  being 
l)laced  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  should  be  legalized.  The  public  calls 
for  legislation  against  rebates  as  loudly  as  for  legislation  against  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination ;  but  until  human  nature  can  be  changed 
by  law  rebates  will  be  paid  in  one  way  or  another  where  unrestricted 
competition  exists.  Congress  should  seek  to  prevent  unrestricted  com- 
petition as  well  as  unjust  discrimination,  and  the  railroad  companies 
have  themselves  pointed  out  the  way.  If  the  pooling  system  be  legal- 
ized— that  is,  if  a  party  to  a  contract  to  maintain  rates  can  be  sued  for 
damages  for  violating  such  an  agreement — then  the  local  shippers  at 
competitive  points,  paying  only  just  and  reasonable  rates,  freed  from 
all  fear  of  discriminating  rebates,  will  find  that  their  bnsiness  will  not 
suii'er  from  the  greed  of  corporations,  but  will  prosper  under  rates  alike 
for  all. 

SECOND  ANSWER. 

The  committee's  second  question  is  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  now  charged  upon  local  and  through  traffic  b^-  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*' resoaableness.''  Webster  defines  it  as  "that  stAte  or  quality  of  a 
thing  which  reason  supports  or  justifies."  It  may,  therefore,  be  asked 
whether  reason  supports  or  justifies  the  rates  charged  on  local  and 
through  traffic.  As  to  through  or  competitive  traffic,  it  may  be  said 
that  reason  will  not  support  or  justify  competitive  rates  which  are  not 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  nor  secret  rebates  to  a  large 
shipper,  while  small  shippers  are  made  to  pay  the  published  rates. 
Whether  it  be  reasonable  to  charge  local  shippers  higher  rates  than 
are  charged  upon  competitive  business  transported  longer  distances 
depends  upon  the  considerations  contained  in  my  reply  to  the  first 
question.  The  reasonableness  of  local  rates  depends  upon  considera- 
tions of  a  different  character.  As  stated  in  the  reply  to  question  No.  1, 
the  local  traffic  must  yield  sufficient  revenue  to  maintain  a  railroad,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  revenue  for  this  purpose  may  be  contributed  by  competi- 
tive traffic.    But  while  the  local  traffic  in  mass  must  support  a  road,  a 
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certain  reasonable  relation  should  of  course  be  preserved  in  making 
rates  upon  the  various  articles  offered  for  shipment.  That  this  ideal 
state  of  reasonableness  has  been  obtained  is  not  to  be  asserted.  Indeed, 
the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  rates  for  carriage  were  originally 
established  and  subsequently  developed  cannot  be  accurately  traced. 
Many  essential  fact«  have  been  aUowed  to  lapse  unnoticed  into  oblivion. 
The  common  carrier  by  land  was  originally  a  carter,  and  when  his  occu- 
pation was  shared  by  railroad  corporations  their  rates  were  naturally 
based  upon  carters'  rates.  And  as  railroads  came  to  compete  with  car- 
riers by  water  their  rates  were  still  further  modified. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  called  local,  or  non-competitive 
business,  though  not  subject  to  competition  by  other  railroads,  is  still 
open  to  competition  by  wagons  or  by  water  carriage.  Special  competi- 
tion may  exist,  a.%  in  the  transportation  of  coal  by  canals,  which  would 
not  affect  the  transportation  by  rail  of  other  commodities;  but  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  reasonableness  of  local  rates  in  the  early  days  of  railroads 
seems  to  have  been  attained  by  a  division  of  articles,  as  wet  and  dry 
barrels,  boxes,  and  bales,  or  shipments  in  bulk.  The  advance  from  such 
a  state  of  things  to  the  modern  freight  classification,  substantially  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,  is  unquestionably  an  efifbrt  to  adjust 
the  rates  upon  articles  varying  in  value,  bulk,  fragility,  &c.,  hi  such  a  way 
as  to  distribute  the  contribution  of  each  shipment  to  the  sum  total  of  local 
revenue  equitably  among  them  all.  And  this  is  "  a  quality  which  reason 
sux)ports  or  justifies,"  for  the  charge  upon  a  shipment  is  made  up  of  two 
elements — the  class  in  which  the  article  is  placed  and  the  rate  upon  that 
class.  It  is  much  easier  to  fix  the  relations  of  articles  by  classes  than 
the  relation  of  the  rates  which  should  be  charged  upon  the  several 
classes.  It  is  the  latter  consideration  which  enters  chiefly  into  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  amount  which  each  class  of  goods  must  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  railroad.  There  j\re  no  accurately  defined  rules 
for  determining  this  matter.  Railroad  logic  and  mathematics  have  not 
reached  this  summit  of  perfection.  We  have  inherited  the  rates  which 
our  predecessors  have  fixed  under  conditions  above  noted.  We  have 
modified  them  here  and  there  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require,  and 
such  will  continue  to  be  the  process.  Our  methods  will  improve  as  our 
knowledge  increases.  The  method  of  classification  now  in  use  may  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  a  reasonable  one.  As  to  the  fixing  of  local 
rates,  there  is  but  little  method  about  it.  Eailroad  managers  are  much 
divided  as  to  what  would  be  a  rational  basis.  Of  course  such  a  basis 
should  recognize  what  is  termed  "  the  cost  of  transportation."  But  what 
is  meant  by  "the  cost  of  transportation!"  Ask  half  a  dozen  railroad 
managers,  and  you  will  probably  receive  as  many  different  replies. 

I  will  repeat  that  the  local  trafiic  must  pay  for  maintaining  the  rail- 
road, assisted  as  far  as  may  be  by  competitive  traffic.  But  what  con- 
stitutes "  maintaining  a  railroad  I "  It  includes  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  property  and  paying  the  men.  Somewhere  among  those  expendi- 
tures lie  concealed  the  items  which  go  to  make  up  that  desideratum, 
"  the  cost  of  transportation."  One  eminent  authority  arbitrarily  divides 
the  total  expenditure  ratably  between  passenger  mileage  and  freight 
mileage,  and  says  that  the  "  cost  of  transportation"  is  so  much  per  pas- 
senger mile  and  so  much  per  freight  mile.  If  this  assertion  could  pass 
undisputed  our  task  would  be  indeed  an  easy  one.  We  could  fix  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  profit  upon  the  stockholders'  investment,  divide  that  out 
per  passenger  and  freight  mile,  and  any  school-boy  could  solve  the 
problem  of  "just  and  reasonsonable  rates."  But  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  in  that  way.    All  the  difficulties  which  have  led  to  fixing  different 
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rates  for  different  distanees  and  for  different  articles  forbid  such  a  solu- 
tion. Another  eminent  autboritv  suggests  that  about  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  a  road  is  virtually  unaffected  by  the 
amount  of  business  done ;  another  part  is  chargeable  solely  to  passenger 
or  freight  traflQc ;  certain  expenses  are  greater  or  less,  varying  with  the 
train  or  car.  mileage,  or  with  the  amount  of  freight  loaded  or  unloaded. 
This  is  in  the  right  way  to  a  correct  analysis  of  the  items  which  enter 
into  "  the  cost  of  transportation,"  and  some  very  ingenious  and  greatly 
involved  algebraical  formulae  have  been  constructed  to  aid  in  arriving 
at  a  solution.  I  think  that  the  mathematicians  who  framed  them  have 
never  had  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  work  to  apply  it  practically 
to  their  own  business.  The  men  who  are  experienced  in  such  matters, 
who  are  alike  removed  from  finespun  theories  and  from  blind  adherence 
to  antiquated  metliods,  who,  in,  short,  represent  what  may  be  called  the 
common  sense  of  railroad  management,  will  probably  agree  that  the 
reasonableness  of  local  freight  rates  should  be  based : 

(1)  Upon  their  providing  a  net  revenue  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
property  in  good  condition  and  leave  a  fair  profit  to  stockholders.  The 
l)as8enger  traffic  must,  of  course,  contribute  its  share  of  revenue,  and 
competitive  business  should  not  be  conducted  at  the  expense  of  local 
shippers. 

(2)  As  between  the  different  classes  of  local  business,  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  keeping  certain  rates  at  or  below  the  point  where  a 
suitable  margin  of  profit  is  left  for  the  shipper. 

For  instance,  on  each  road  there  are  certain  staple  articles,  products 
of  the  field,  the  forest,  the  mine,  &c.,  or  manufactured  goods,  that  form 
the  basis  upon  which  the  prosperity  or  the  very  life  of  the  people  is 
based.  The  rates  upon  such  articles  must  not  be  more  than  they  can 
bear.  It  would  be  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  It  is 
from  the  margin  of  profit  remaining  to  the  producer  that  he  is  to  pay 
freight  on  the  siipplies  which  he  purchases  and  for  his  own  fare  when 
he  travels.  As  specially  applied  to  such  articles,  "  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation," that  is,  the  rate  below  which  the  railroad  company  cannot 
transport  them  without  positive  and  immediate  loss,  can  be  approxi- 
mately ascertained.  It  is  for  the  railroad  management  to  observe  this 
closely,  and  whenever  circumstances  render  it  practicable  the  rates  on 
such  staples  should  be  varied  within  certain  limits  with  the  margin  of 
profit  to  the  consumer.  The  minimum  limit  should  be  the  specific  cost 
of  transj)ortation,  that  is,  what  the  corporation  would  save  by  not  trans- 
porting that  particular  article  ;  the  maximum  should  be  the  full  local 
rates  ordinarily  charged  upon  it.  Theoretically,  the  reasonable  rates  to 
be  charged  upon  the  staple  products  of  a  country  would  be  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  margin  of  profit  returned  by  the  merchant  to  the  pro- 
ducer; the  charges  of  the  merchant  not  to  include  the  local  freight 
charges,  and  the  railroad  company  to  be  entitled,  in  any  event,  to  the 
specific  cost  of  transportation.  Practically,  it  is  somewhat  in  this  way 
that  rates  are  now  determined  where  they  are  not  established  by  law, 
for  the  carrier  knows  that  if  such  rates  are  higher  than  the  business 
will  bear  that  the  business  will  languish  or  die  out.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain articles  which,  under  certain  conditions,  it  might  be  reasonable  to 
transport  at  the  cost  of  transportation  in  order  to  stimulate  production. 

The  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  advised  the  railroads  of  that 
State  to  transport  coal  for  manufacturers  at  the  bare  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. They  feared  that  the  cost  of  fuel  for  steam  power  would  divert 
manufacturers  to  other  States  where  coal  was  cheaper.  Wasitreason- 
atile  to  expect  this  of  the  railroad  companies  t    Did  reason  support  or 
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justify  this  discriminatiou  between  coal  for  niauufaeturers  andcoal  for 
domestic  purposes  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  cannot  be  defini  tcly 
given  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  as  to  the  items  which  enter  into 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  differences  in  opinion  between  shipper  and  carrier  grew  oiit  of 
the  want  of  information  on  this  very  subject.  The  attention  of  exi>ert» 
has  for  some  time  past  been  attracted  to  it,  and,  as  the  facts  accumulate, 
we  seem  to  be  nearing  the  solution  of  the  problem.  For  the  present  the 
reasonableness  of  local  freight  rates  can  neither  be  asserted  nor  denied 
except  under  unusual  circumstances  ;  certainly  not  with  sufficient  con- 
fidence for  the  conditions  which  should  determine  it  to  be  defined  by 
act  of  Congress. 

THIRD  ANSWER. 

Should  publicity  of  rates  be  required  by  law  ?  Should  changes  of 
rates  without  public  notice  be  i)rohibitedf  What  is  the  best  method 
of  securing  jiniformity  and  stability  of  rates!  These  are  the  three 
queries  embodied  in  the  third  question  of  the  committee. 

Publicity  of  rates  would  be  a  reasonable  requirement.  It  is  customary 
with  railroad  companies  not  only  to  furnish  such  information  freely, 
upon  application,  but  also  to  print  and  distribute  gratuitously  their 
local  tariff  sheets  and  what  are  known  as  ^^  open  "  competitive  rate^. 
But  they  do  not  give  equal  publicity  concerning  rebates  to  favored 
customers.  A  penalty  for  secret  rebating — a  legal  enforcement  of  con- 
tracts to  maintain  competitive  rates — would  probably  insure  all  the 
publicity  that  could  be  desired. 

The  changing  of  rates  without  previous  notice  is  injurious  to  shippers 
in  general.  Those  who  had  been  secretly  advised  of  an  intended  change 
of  rates  upon  any  important  article  would  have  an  unjust  advantage 
over  their  less  favored  rivals,  either  as  shippers  or  as  stockholders. 
Uniformity  and  stability  of  rates  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  meth- 
ods for  securing  them  have  been  considered  in  my  answers  to  the  first 
and  second  questions. 

FOURTH  ANSWER. 

The  fourth  question  is  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  system 
of  maximum  and  minimum  rates.  Maximum  rates  were  incorporated 
into  some  of  our  earliest  railroad  charters.  Competition  has  reduced  all 
railroad  rates  far  below  the  maximum  then  established.  At  np  time  do 
they  seem  to  have  served  any  useful  purpose.  If  maximum  rates  were 
re-established,  with  our  present  experience,  they  would  be  just  as  un- 
serviceable. If  a  maximum  rate  of  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile  were  fixed 
for  the  interstate  commerce  of  the  trunk  lines,  competition  with  water 
routes  would  prevent  them  from  demanding  it;  yet  if  such  a  rate  were 
fixed  for  the  commerce  between  the  Southern  States  it  would  perhaps 
bankrupt  the  corporations  affected  by  it. 

Minimum  rates  might  be  of  some  effect  in  preventing  a  reduction  be- 
low the  cost  of  transportation,  if  punishment  could  surely  and  swiftly 
follow  an  infraction  of  the  law ;  but  the  difficulty  of  conviction  would 
bring  the  law  into  contempt,  and  those  who  conscientiously^  observed 
it  would  be  the  principal  sufferers.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the 
ingenuity  and  experience  of  man  has  been  constantly  reducing  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  what  would  have  been  considered  a  very  low  rate 
some  years  ago  would  leave  a  very  fair  profit  under  the  improved 
methods  now  in  use.  Although  the  rates  have  been  reduced  much 
faster  than  the  expense  of  operating  railroads,  and  the  margin  between 
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them  is  now' proportionately  smaller  thau  ever  before,  still  uo  one  can 
truly  assert  that  the  utmost  economy  practicable  in  railroad  manage- 
ment has  been  attained.  The  legal  enforcement  of  contracts  to  main- 
tain rates  will  be  of  far  more  protection  to  investors  and  shippers  than 
the  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates. 

FIFTH  ANSWER. 

The  elements  of  cost,  the  conditions  of  business,  and  the  other  factors 
that  should  be  considered  in  fixing  interstate  tariffs,  have  been  incident- 
ally referred  to  in  the  replies  to  the  previous  questions. 

The  conditions  which  distinguish  competitive  or  through  traffic  from 
that  which  is  local  or  not  competitive  have  also  been  noted.  The  local 
traffic,  freight  and  passenger,  of  any  railroad  must  furnish  the  means 
to  maintain  and  operate  it.  If  there  be  any  other  traffic,  which  may  be 
diverted  by  competition,  then  such  competitive  traffic  will  also  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  road  to  the  extent  ,that  the  receipts  from 
such  service  exceed  the  cost  of  performing  it.  The  expenses  ordinarily 
incurred  in  operating  and  maintaining  a  road  bear  varying  relations  to 
the  work  performed  in  transporting  freight  and  passengers.  They 
may  be  accordingly  divided  into  several  classes,  as — 

Class  A :  Expenses  not  affocted  by  the  amoniit  of  buRiness  done. 

Class  B  :  Expenses  affected  indirectly  by  the  amount  of  busine^is  done ;  for  instance, 
by  a  considerable  increase  or  decrease  of  traffic. 

Class  C  :  Expenses  directly  affected  by  the  amount  of  train  service. 

Class  D :  Expenses  directly  affected  by  the  amount  of  car  service. 

Class  E :  Expenses  incurred  in  loading  and  unloading  freight. 

Class  Af  or  fixed  expenditures. — In  this  class  may  be  included  salaries  and  office  ex- 
penses of  general  officers,  legal  expenses,  rents,  taxes,  insurance,  maintenance  of 
earthwork  and  fences,  repairs  to  bridges  and  buildings,  repairs  of  machinery,  tools, 
and  implements,  furniture  and  fixtures,  pay  of  bridge  watchmen,  and  telegraph  ex- 
penses. This  class  of  expenses  virtually  remains  tlie  same  whether  the  business  done 
be  mnch  or  little. 

Class  B:  Expenditures  remotely  affected  by  amount  of  business  rfowe.— Stationery,  print- 
ing and  advertising,  repairs  of  wood  and  water  stations,  renewal  of  cross-t  ies,  supply- 
ing water  for  locomotives,  labor  on  track,  wages  of  agents,  clerks,  watchmen,  and 
switchmen  at  stations,  loes  and  damage  claims. 

This  class  is  remotely  affected  by  the  amount  of  business  done,  i.  r.,  if  the  business 
be  largely  increased  or  diminished. 

Class  C:  Expenditures  affected  by  train  mileage. — Renewals  of  rails  and  fastenings, 
frogs,  and  switches,  repairs  of  locomotives,  supplies  for  locomotives,  pay  of  conduct- 
ors, engineers,  baggagemen,  firemen,  and  brakemen,  stock  killed  by  trains,  accidents 
to  trains. 

Class  D :  Expenditures  affected  by  car  mileage. — Maintenance  of  cars ;  oil,  tallow,  and 
waste  for  Inbricating  car  axles  ;  hire  of  cars. 

Class  E:  Expenditures  affected  by  toMwoj/f.— Labor  loading  and  unloading  freight. 

The  classification  here  given  is  in  sufficient  detail  to  show  that  the 
expense  of  operating  a  railroad  does  not  varj^  directly  with  the  amount 
of  traffic ;  that*  one  class  of  expenses  bears  no  relation  to  it ;  other 
classes  depend  upon  the  amount  of  service  performed  by  the  engines  or 
cars,  whether  they  are  earning  much  or  little,  and  that  but  a  small  class 
bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  tonnage.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
much  of  this  expense  has  to  be  incurred  in  preparation  for  business  that 
may  prove  less  than  expected,  and  that  expenses  cannot  be  dimiuished 
in  the  same  proportion  that  business  decreases. 

It  must  next  be  stated  that  the  business  of  a  railrofid  is  twofold  in 
its  character ;  it  transports  passengers  as  well  as  freight,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  cost  of  perfbrming  each  class  of  service,  the  operating  expenses 
should  be  apportioned  to  the  services  for  which  they  were  incurred. 
This  cannot  be  done  accurately  with  all  classes  of  expense,  and  the  ap- 
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l)ortionment  must,  to  some  extent,  be  based  upon  tbe  relative  vobimo 
of  the  two  kinds  of  business. 

The  expenses  specially  incurred  for  passenger  business  are :  The 
salaries  and  office  expenses  of  officials  employed  solely  in  this  service  ; 
also  of  conductors,  engineers,  and  others  employed  only  on  passenger 
trains  ;  the  maintenance  of  passenger  stations,  and  of  passenger  train 
locomotives  and  cars ;  fuel  for  locomotives ;  advertising  and  other 
printing  and  stationery  required  solely  for  this  purpose. 

The  expenses  specially  incurred  for  freight  business  are :  The  sala- 
ries and  office  expenses  of  officials  so  employed ;  pay  of  men  employed 
on  freight  trains  and  at  freight  stations ;  maintenance  of  freight  sta- 
tions; maintenance  of  locomotives  and  cars  in  freight  service  ;  fuel  for 
freight  train  locomotives ;  advertising  and  other  printing  and  station- 
ery required  solely  for  this  service.  All  other  expenses,  not  specially 
incurred  in  one  service  or  the  other,  should  be  divided  between  them 
upon  some  recognized  basis,  and  that  of  the  respective  car  mileage  in 
each  service  will  answer  the  purpose. 

According  to  this  classification  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Savan- 
nah, Florida  and  Western  Railway,  for  the  year  1884,  have  been  classi- 
fied as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

For  fixed  expenditures,  ClaBS  A. 17 

For  expenses  indi»-ectly  aflfected  by  amonnt  of  bnsiness  done,  Class  B li2 

For  expenses  affected  by  train  mileage,  Class  C i^^ 

For  expenses  affected  by  car  raileajje,  Class  D 21 

For  expenses  directly  affected  by  amount  of  freight  handled,  Class  E 4 

For  renewals  of  rails 4 

Total 100 

Therefore,  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
transported  aflects  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  operations, 
unless  a  greater  or  less  number  of  cars  be  required  to  run  a  greater  or 
less  distance. 

Any  increase  or  decrease  in  car  mileage  affects  21  per  cent,  of  the 
total  operating  expenses. 

If  the  increase  of  buisiness  requires  more  trains  to  be  run,  then  22  per 
cent,  of  the  expense  may  be  proportionately  increased.  But  there  re- 
mains 53  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  road  that  practi- 
cally cannot  be  decreased  with  a  diminishing  business  without  impair- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  that  need  not  be  increased  when 
additional  business  is  offered. 

It  is  usual  to  state  the  average  cost  for  hauling  one  ton  of  freight  one 
mile,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  transportation  of  each  ton  has  cost 
that  amount.  Here  it  is  that  the  facts  are  obtained  in  fixing  the  spe- 
cific cost  of  transportation  of  competitive  trafficj.  If  freight  is  offered  at 
a  competing  point  that  can  be  carried  in  a  car  which  would  otherwise 
run  empty,  the  only  cost  incurred  is  for  loa.ling  and  unloading  the 
freight;  all  obtained  over  that  cost  would  be  prolit.  If  the  car  has  to 
be  sent  for  the  freight,  then  an  additional  cost  will  be  incurred  for  the 
distance  that  the  car  runs  to  perform  the  service.  If  the  freight  offere<l 
amounts  to  enough  to  load  the  train,  then  there  is  the  cost  for  the  train 
service  beyond  the  cost  which  attaches  to  running  each  car  in  the 
train. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  infor- 
mation in  fixing  minimum  rates  on  competitive  business,  let  us  suppose 
cotton  to  be  offered  to  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Railway  for 
transportation  from  Baiubridge  to  jSavanuah,  a  distance  of  237  miles. 
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If  there'be  An  empty  car  at  Bainbridgo  to  bo  returned  to  Savannahf  the  cost 
will  be  for  loading  and  unloading  30  bales  of  uncompressed  cotton,  say  7| 
tons,  at  12.6  cents  per  ton |0  94^ 

If  a  car  had  to  be  sent  for  the  freight,  add  the  distance  both  ways,  474  miles, 
at  1.73  cents  per  mile 8  20 

Total  cost  per  car-load 9  14^ 

But  if  a  train  of  say  25  cars  be  required,  then  the  cost  for  25  cars,  at  |9.I4^ 

per  car,  would  be 228  62^ 

And  for  train  mileage  (474  miles),  at  24.6  cents  per  mile 116  60^ 

Total  cost  per  train  of  25  cars 345  23 

Total  cost  per  car 13  80 

Total  cost  per  ton 1  84 

Or,  for  a  bale  of  cotton,  say .-  46 

The  example  here  given  illustrates  the  fact  that  business  obtained 
by  competition,  even  at  low  rates,  assists  to  lighten  the  burden  of  those 
who  must  pay  local  rates;  also  how  it  may  be  profitable  for  a  railroad 
company  to  offer  reduced  rates  for.  shipments  with  which  cars  may  be 
i^eturned  loaded  to  destination,  which  would  otherwise  go  back  empty. 

1  have  been  careful  to  state  that  this  illustration  applies  only  to  the 
specific  cost  of  transportation  of  competitive  freight ;  that  is,  the  point 
below  which  such  freight  cannot  be  taken  except  at  the  expense  of  local 
shippers. 

With  local  business  the  conditions  are  different.  The  local  freight 
and  passenger  business  must  between  them  maintain  a  road  which  has 
no  other  resources.  Each  class  of  business  should  bear  its  own  ex- 
penses and  its  proportionate  share  of  expenses,  which  cannot  be  spe- 
cifically divided.  If  the  revenue  of  a  road  be  obtained  70  per  cent, 
from  freight  and  30  per  cent,  from  passenger  business,  then  these  joint 
expenses  might  be  charged  proportionately  to  each  class  of  business. 
In  this  way  it  might  be  determined  whether  the  net  revenue  of  a  road 
was  obtained  disproportionately  from  either  source  of  revenue,  and  the 
rates  be  readjusted  accordingly^,  forbearing  to  unduly  advance  rates  on 
staple  products. 

I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  elements  of  cost 
and  the  conditions  of  business  that  should  be  considered  in  fixing  inter- 
state tarifis,  according  as  the  tralfic  is  or  is  not  competitive.  I  assume 
that  Congress  would  not  attempt  to  evolve  a  general  interstate  tariflf 
out  of  its  own  consciousness.    , 

My  whole  argument  has  tended  to  show : 

(1)  That  uniformity  of  classification  is  desirable;  how  it  has  been 
attained  and  may  be  modified  as  required  without  legislation. 

(2).  That  uniformity  of  rates  is  not  desirable. 

(3)  That  just  and  reasonable  rates  on  competitive  business  can  best 
be  determined  by  contract  between  shipper  and  carrier,  not  to  be  fixed 
below  the  specific  cost  of  transportation. 

(4)  That  the  legal  enforcement  of  contracts  between  railroad  com- 
panies to  maintain  rates  is  the  best  method  to  regulate  such  rates  in  the 
interest  of  all  shippers,  competitive  and  local,  of  all  stockholders  and 
creditors  of  railroad  corporations  and  of  the  public. 

(5)  That  the  rights  of  local  shippers  do  not  call  for  any  further  inter- 
vention of  law  as  to  rates  on  competitive  business  than  is  stated  in  the 
above  propositions. 

(G)  That  the  local  business  of  a  railroad  must  maintain  it  with  such 
assistance  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  profits  derived  from  competitive 
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tniflic,  and  that  the  rates  on  local  business  must  be  fixed  with  this  cal- 
culation in  view. 

(7)  That  rates  on  local  staple  products  should  be  so  fixed  as  not  to 
depress  such  industries,  and  should  fluctuate  within  certain  limits  with 
the  variation  of  profits  derived  from  them. 

(8)  That  certain  classes  of  discrimination  on  local  rates  are  just  and 
reasonable. 

(9)  That  intentional  discriminations  between  individuals  shonid  be 
made  criminal  offenses. 

I  wish  that  it  were  practicable  to  g^ive  specific  rules  for  making:  a 
local  freight  tariff  out  and  out,  but  this  cannot  be  done.  We  can  only 
take  the  several  tariffs  as  they  exist  and  modify  them  here  and  there 
as  the  intelligent  application  of  facts  may  justify.  This  is  a  work  which 
cannot  be  done  either  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  a  commission ;  the  field 
is  too  large  and  the  variety  of  conditions  too  great.  The  modification 
of  local  tariffs  had  best  be  left  to  the  shipper  and  the  carrier,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  press  and  to  public  opinion,  enlightened  continually,  as  it 
will  be,  by  the  elevation  of  these  railroad  questions  to  prominence  among 
the  issues  of  the  day  and  the  discussions  that  will  thereby  be  occasioned. 

From  local  business  the  principal  net  revenue  of  most  roads  must 
come,  and  the  main  issue  between  local  shippers  and  the  railroad  man- 
agement will  be  the  equitable  adjustment  of  rates  among  the  local  ship- 
pers themselves. 

The  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  a  tariff  for  competitive  busi- 
ness are  to  insure  a  uniform  rate  to  all  shippers  similarly  situated, 
which  shall  be  above  the  specific  cost  of  transportation.  Under  this 
head  of  specific  cost  should  be  included  the  maintenance  of  all  struct- 
ures and  appliances  rendered  necessary  by  this  very  competition,  such 
as  grain  elevators,  terminal  docks  and  yards,  the  third  and  fourth  track 
of  a  trunk  line,  and  perhaps  one  track  of  a  double-track  road. 

I  have  not  included  the  expenditures  for  betterments  among  the  items 
entering  into  the  cost  of  transportation.  They  should  properly  be  a 
charge  to  capital  account,  and  be  represented  by  bonds  or  stock.  Ad- 
ditions to  property  which  do  not  re^iult  in  reduced  expenses  or  increased 
business  are  poor  investments^  and  the  money  so  spent  had  better  been 
divided  among  the  stockholders  if  taken  from  net  revenue,  or  if  ob- 
tained as  a  loan,  then  the  increase  in  the  fixed  charges  must  diminish 
dividends  or  prove  an  additional  burden  to  local  traffic. 

SIXTH   ANSWER. 

**  Should  any  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  be  allowed  ?  If  so, 
should  such  transactions  be  regulated  by  law  and  be  subject  to  official 
inspection  or  api)roval,  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited!" 

The  replies  to  former  questions  present  my  views  upon  secret  rebates, 
but  cases  may  occur  where  rebates  could  properly  be  allowed  under 
suitable  provisions  for  publicity  and  for  uniform  application.  The  sug- 
gestion that  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes  should  be  transported  at 
or  about  the  cost  of  performing  the  service,  as  made  by  the  Massachu- 
setts railroad  commission,  is  a  case  in  point.  If  this  suggestion  were 
to  be  put  in  practice  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  at  the  time  the 
coal  was  transported  which  8hii)ment  was  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  which  was  not ;  but  provisions  could  be  made  for  a  rebate  upon  the 
amount  that  a  manufacturer  could  show  had  really  been  consumed  by 
him  in  that  way.  /The  system  of  custom-house  rebates  is  apparently 
based  upon  similar  considerations.    It  is  questionable  whether  Con- 
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gress  should  interfere  iu  regulating  such  reasonable  rebates  ol*  in  sub- 
jecting such  transactions  to  official  inspection  and  approval.  Suitable 
publicity  would,  in  the  case  above  noted,  put  every  manufacturer  on 
notice  as  to  the  extent  of  the  rebate  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
would  be  given,  and  if  any  one  consumer  of  coal  Was  unduly  favored 
it  would  be  virtually  a  fraud  upon  his  rivals,  of  which  the  courts  could 
take  cognizance  through  a  civil  suit  for  damages  against  the  offending 
railroad  company. 

SEVENTH  ANSWER. 

The  seventh  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  legal  recognition  and 
regulation  of  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  has  been  substantially 
answered  in  my  replies  to  the  questions  preceding  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  legal  sanction  to  these  agreements  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  enable  one  of  the  parties  to  sue  the  other  party  for 
damages  growing  out  of  its  alleged  violation.  In  such  a  suit  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  and  the 
purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve  would  all  be  exhibited  in  the  evidence 
and  the  arguments,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  two  or  three  such  suits 
caiTied  to  a  conclusion  would  serve  as  powerful  correctives  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  unrestricted  competition,  of  which  the  people  justly  com- 
plain. The  evidence  of  experts  which  would  be  given  in  such  suits, 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  opinions  of  the  court,  analyzed  and 
commented  upon  by  the  press,  as  they  would  be,  would  aid  largely  in 
bringing  the  public  to  an  intelligent  comi)rehension  of  the  issues  be- 
tween the  shipper  and  carrier;  issues  which  bave  been  obscured  by 
parties  interested,  partly  from  design  and  partly  from  ignorance.  Be- 
yond such  legal  sanction  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  inadvisable  to  go 
in  the  direction  of  legislative  regulation  and  approval  of  agreements  lo 
maintain  rates.  At  all  events  it  would  do  no  harm  to  stop  just  there 
until  some  expetience  had  been  obtained  as  to  the  efixicts  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

EIGHTH  ANSWER. 

The  right  to  shippers  to  select  the  lines  iiud  parts  of  lines  over  which 
their  shipments  should  be  transported  is  indefeasible,  and  should  not  be 
restricted  by  legislation.  The  argument  made  by  the  trunk  lines  favor- 
ing its  restriction  is  invalid.  It  is  a  confession  of  their  lack  of  confidence 
in  their  own  good  faith  toward  each  other  in  the  maintenance  of  agree- 
ments to  maintain  rates,  and  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  value 
of  a  legal  recognition  of  such  agreements.  If  the  trunk  lines  then 
choose  to  embody  in  their  contracts  among  themselves  a  condition  that 
shipments  should  be  diverted  at  their  pleasure,  the  courts  could  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  an  objecting  shipper.  Until  a  competent  court  de- 
cides to  the  contrary  it  would  seem  that  these  rights  already  subsist  in 
the  shipper  without  furthei^  legislation.  If  the  shipper  be  willing  to 
forego  them  for  a  valuable  consideration,  e.  g.,  a  reduced  rate,  that  is  a 
matter  for  a  contract  between  him  and  the  carrier. 

NINTH  ANSWER. 

A  uniform  system  of  rates  for  interstate  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers  is  not  to  be  desired,  and  the  need  for  such  uniformity  is  not 
obvious.  Uniformity  is  an  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  progress,  and  in 
a  country  of  varied  topographical  features  and  industrial  resources  the 
attempt  to  regulate  every  man's  business  with  the  same  unit  of  meas* 
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urement  would  be  a  bar  to  its  accelerated  prosperity.    It  would  be  as 
well  to  require  both  corn  and  oil  to  be  measured  by  the  gallon. 

The  principles  upon  which  a  system  of  rates  should  l^  based  is  an- 
other matter.  Such  principles  should  be  as  capable  of  application  to 
the  interstate  commerce  of  the  Pacific  slope  as  of  New  England,  and 
yet  the  manner  of  application  might  be  dififerent.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  there  are  two  elements  in  a  freight  tariff:  the  classification,  and 
the  charge  for  each  class.  The  classification  might  well  be  uniform  in 
the  main,  though  specially  varied  to  suit  local  conditions,  as  for  coal 
and  ore  in  a  mining  country,  or  for  lumber  in  a  forest  region.  But  this 
uniform  classification  should  not  be  petrified  by  law,  for  then  it  would 
soon  become  a  fossil  indeed. 

The  experience  of  the  Southern  Railroad  and  Steamship  Association 
shows  that  its  uniform  classification  has  frequently  to  be  reviscl.  and 
in  the  public  interest.  The  rate  committee  of  that  association  holds 
frequent  meetings,  at  which  the  applications  of  shippers  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  classification  are  considered  and  acted  upon. 
The  modifications  determined  upon  are  specially  published  and  duly  in- 
corporated into  the  official  tariff.  A  revised  edition  of  this  tariff  is  then 
issued  by  the  general  commissioner  and  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  association.  How  could  legislation  better  secure  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  rates  for  interstate  commerce!  A  copy  of  the  latest  edition  is 
hereto  attached  (Exhibits  A  and  B).  Attention  is  asked  to  the  shades 
of  difference  which  are  recognized  in  the  classification  of  different  arti- 
cles. For  instance,  the  different  kinds  and  parts  of  plows  are  classed 
in  nine  ways,  ale  in  seven,  and  furnitun*.  in  thirty-six.  This  minuteness 
of  detail  grows  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  association  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  trade,  and  yet  this  associatiou,  so  far  from  having  legal 
sanction,  is  seriously  threatened  with  penalties  as  an  unlawful  combi- 
nation conspiring  against  the  public  welfare. 

While  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  virtually  uniform  classifica- 
tion is  i>racticable,  and  have  pointed  out  the  way  to  secure  it,  I  am  as 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  uniform  rates  are  not  only  undesirable,  but 
also  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  railroad  in  one  part  of  the  United  States  would  be  oppressive  to 
shippers  elsewhere.  The  extent  to  which  uniformity  in  the  charges 
upon  each  class  is  practicable,  and  to  which  discrimination  is  just  and 
reasonable,  I  have  already  discussed  at  length. 

The  reference  in  the  seventh  question  to  uniformity  of  passenger 
rates  is  apparently  incidental,  and  I  have  not  attempted  to  consider  it. 

TENTH  ANSWER. 

Should  a  x)roportionately  lower  rate  be  i)ermitted  for  a  long  haul 
than  for  a  short  haul  I  Only  in  competitive  traffic,  for  the  reasons  and 
under  the  considerations  I  have  already  given. 

The  public  interest  requires  no  legislation  beyond  the  experiment  of 
legalizing  contracts  to  maintain  rates  upon  competitive  traffic. 

ELEVENTH  ANSWER. 

Concessions  in  rates  to  large  shippers  commend  themselves  to  minds  ac- 
customed to  advantages  claimed  b}'  wholesale  dealers  in  their  commer- 
cial transactions,  but  the  conditions  surrounding  transportation  contracts 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  bargain  and  sale.  The  rights  of 
third  parties  are  different  in  the  two  cases.    As  between  buyer  and 
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seller,  the  larger  the  transaction  the  less  is  the  proportionate  expense 
attendant  upon  effecting  the  sale,  and  the  more  eager  is  the  seller  even 
at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  He  would  rather  make  5  per  cent,  on  one 
transaction  of  $10,000  than  6  per  cent,  upon  each  of  ten  transactions 
involving  $1,000,  or  7  per  cent,  upon  one  hundred  transactions  involv- 
ing $100  a  piece;  and  this,  too,  even  though  the  attendant  expenses  in 
each  case  were  the  same.  This  is  no  infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  even  though  the  larger  buyer  has  consequent  advantage  over 
the  retail  dealer.  But  railroad  transportation  is  another  matter.  The 
expressiion  "selling  transportation"  is  sometimes  used,  as  if  it  were  the 
same  a^s  to  sell  coal  or  corn,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Railroad  corpora- 
tions do  not  sell  transportation.  They  have  been  granted  a  franchise 
to  collect  tolls.  A  privilege  has  become  vested  in  them;  they  do  not- 
l)Ossess  a  natnral  right.  A  railroad  company  occupies  a  position  to- 
ward the  public  different  from  that  of  a  turnpike  company.  It  owns 
both  the  route  and  the  vehicle,  and  carriage  over  the  route  is  not  an 
occupation  free  to  all.  It  is  monopolized  by  the  owner  of  the  route. 
If  he  have  the  power  to  fix  the  price,  the  person  desiring  the  service 
l)erformed  over  that  route  must  pay  it  or  not  obtain  the  service.  This 
is  true  if  the  service  must  necessarily  be  performed  over  that  route, 
but  if  there  be  another  route  between  the  same  points  then  the  person 
desiring  the  carriage  raaj'  exercise  his  option. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  met  by  the  distinction  between  that  traffic 
which  is  competitive  and  that  which  is  not.  If  there  be  alternate  routes 
then  the  relation  between  shipper  and  carrier  as  to  rates  of  carriage  is 
largely  a  matter  of  contract;  but  when  there  is  not  an  alternate  route 
this  relation  is,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  more  a  matter  of  status ;  and 
the  shipper  is  therefore  more  entitled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  in  de- 
fining that  relation.  But  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  third  party  to 
contracts  between  carriers  and  shippers  of  competitive  freight,  and  the 
State  ought  not  to  interfere  in  such  contracts  for  his  benefit,  except  so 
far  as  his  rights  may  therein  be  affected.  It  is  not  right  to  add  anything 
to  the  charges  upon  his  shipments  to  offset  losses  upon  transporting 
competitive  freight,  and  his  rights  are  affected  by  any  competitive  rates 
which  are  below  the  specific  cost  of  transporting  the  articles  offered  for 
shipment  to  rival  roads.  As  between  shipments  of  comi)etitive  freights 
offered  in  different  quantities,  there  seems  no  necessity  for  legal  enact- 
ments beyond  requiring  suitable  publicity  of  the  conditions  under  which 
such  shipments  are  made.  A  civil  suit  for  dauiages  would  probably 
protect  any  shipper  suffering  by  a  secret  departure  from  those  conditions 
in  favor  of  a  rival.  All  else  might  well  be  left  to  agreement  between 
the  shipper  and  carrier.  It  may  be  asserted  that  this  would  be  discrim- 
inating greatly  to  the  advautjige  of  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  at  com- 
jHititive  points,  and  against  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  at  points  where 
there  is  no  competition,  and  such  an  assertion  might  be  correct.  But 
how  does  this  discrimination  arise!  It  arises  from  difference  in  geo- 
graphical position  as  afl'ecting  facility  of  transportation.  Cities  with 
safe  harbors,  convenient  of  access  by  sea  and  at  the  mouths  of  naviga- 
ble rivers,  or  adjacent  to  practicable  mountain  passes,  became  centers  of 
trade  in  prehistoric  times,  and  the  same  conditions  for  the  facility  of 
transportation  continue  to  concentrate  commerce  at  such  places.  With 
the  invention  of  the  locomotive  and  the  iron  rail  they  began  to  supplant 
the  turnpike  and  the  wagon ;  they  were  first  used  where  they  were  most 
wanted,  where  the  greatest  traffic  already  existed — as,  for  instance,  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia.   The  gradual  extension  of  the  railway  systems  resulted  in  railroads 
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meeting  or  crossing  each  other,  and  competitive  traffic  was  established 
at  such  junction  points  which  occasionally,  as  at  Atlanta,  became  large 
cities.  liailroad  corporations  have  not  originated  the  discrimination  iu 
favor  of  competitive  traffic  and  against  local  traffic.  It  existed  before 
they  did,  and  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  compelled  them 
to  recognize  it. 

But  as  between  local  shippers  the  case  is  different.  The  railroad 
company  ought  not  to  discriminate  between  them  except  when  such 
discrimination  can  be  shown  to  be  just  and  reasonable.  As  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  discriminate  between  ship- 
ments in  different  quantities  of  the  same  article  where  by  reason  of  the 
increased  quantity  the  specific  cost  of  the  transportation  is  proportion 
ately  lessened.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  this  is  true  of  car-load 
shipments;  it  is  probably  as  true  of  train-load  shipments,  and  especially 
when  business  for  a  train  is  insured  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
There  are  most  likely  other  causes  in  which  such  discrimination  might 
justly  be  made.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that,  as  between 
local  shippers,  no  distinction  in  rates  for  quantity  should  be  made  un- 
less the  specific  cost  of  transportation  be  proportionately  lessened. 

TWELFTH  ANSWER. 

A  uniform  system  of  accounts  for  railroad  corporations  would  be,  to 
my  mind,  as  undesirable  as  a  uniform  system  of  rates,  and  for  the  same 
reasons :  First,  that  a  perfect  system  of  railroad  accounts  has  not  yet  be^u 
devised;  and,  next,  that  "circumstances  alter  cases," and  the  elaborate 
system  which  is  required  for  setting  the  multifarious  affairs  of  the 
Pennylvania  Eailroad  Company  properly  before  its  stockholders,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  a  minor  corporation,  would  be  like  a  giant's  armor 
upon  a  dwarf.  The  accounts  of  a  railroad  company  are  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  protection  and  information  of  its  stockholders,  and  should 
be  as  free  from  the  interference  of  any  one  else  as  the  accounts  of  any 
other  corporation  or  of  a  private  individual.  If  the  rights  of  a  third 
party  are  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept  there  are  ample 
precedents  for  having  them  produced  in  court  and  suitably  explained. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  interests  of  jjersous  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  could  bo  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
counts of  corporations  are  kept  which  are  engaged  in  such  commerce, 
and  it  does  not  seem  necessary  for  their  protection  that  Congress  should 
require  such  corporations  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  accounts. 

THIRTEEN! H  ANSWER. 

Corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  mi<»ht  well  be  required 
to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Government.  It  is  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic, stockholders,  creditors,  and  shippers  to  be  informed  as  to  their 
operations,  and  the  publication  of  such  information  would  serve  to  cor- 
rect erroneous  impressions  concerning  them. 

These  reports  should  only  contain  such  information  as  the  x>iiblic 
might  rightfully  demand  as  stockholders,  creditors,  and  shippers. 
Nothing  should  be  conceded  to  idle  curiosity  or  to  thirst  for  scientific 
statistics.  The  one  deserves  rebuke,  and  the  other  does  not  warrant  an 
unwelcome  intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  a  railroad  corporation  any  more 
than  into  the  affairs  of  a  i>rivate  citizen.  But  such  information  as  the 
public  may  rightfully  require  of  a  railroad  corporation,  that  informa- 
tion an  annual  report  to  the  Government  should  contain,  within  certain 
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limits.  The  limit  as  to  information  for  stockholders  would  seem  to  be 
fixed  by  the  right  of  minority  of  stockholders  to  obtain  sach  informa- 
tion. A  majority  interest  could  obtain  any  information  at  an  annual 
meeting,  but  not  so  with  the  minority.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be 
entitled  to  know  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  without  resort- 
ing to  a  court  of  equity,  and  therefore  such  information  as  to  the  amount 
respectively  of  the  various  Issues  of  bonds  and  stocks,  and  of  the  float- 
ing debt,  the  income  account,  and  the  assets  and  liabilities,  could  prop- 
erly be  called  for  in  a  prescribed  form  so  simple  as  to  admit  of  no  mis- 
construction. The  creditors  of  the  compauy  would  find  in  such  a  state- 
ment all  the  information  which  they  could  rightfully  require.  The 
rights  of  shippers  pertain  rather  to  statistical  information,  especially 
as  to  tonnage,  properly  classified  and  divided  as  competitive  or  other- 
wise, to  similar  information  as  to  jtassenger  business,  and  to  such  clas- 
sified statements  of  expenditures  as  would  throw  a  light  upon  the  cost 
of  transportation.  None  of  the  forms  required  by  the  State  commis- 
sions give  this  information  in  proper  form  for  such  use,  sofar  as  I  am 
aware.  Some  of  them  go  into  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  detail,  and  some 
stop  short  of  the  right  point. 

FOURTEENTH  ANSWER. 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  water  routes  by 
the  Government  as  a  security  for  cheap  transportation  is  a  subject  of 
grave  importance.  The  United  States  has  been  for  many  years  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  maintaining  and  improving  natural  waterways. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  general  public  interest  in  which 
private  capital  could  not  be  profitably  invested,  since  no  tolls  could  be 
collected  from  the  traftic  over  such  routes.  But  in  the  question  as 
stated  in  the  committee's  circular,  the  develoi)ment  of  a  system  of  water 
routes  to  secure  cheap  transportation  seems  to  look  to  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  intended  specially  for  competition  with  the  railroad  sys- 
tems of  the  country — systems  controlled  by  private  enterprise  which 
have  reduced  the  charges  upon  interstate  commerce  lo  such  an  extent 
that  the  Erie  Canal  could  not  hold  its  own  in  the  contest.  That  great 
water  route,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers  of  New  York, 
is  now  also  maintaineil  at  their  expense.  Would  it  be  right  for  Con- 
gress to  follow  this  example,  to  throw  the  financial  strength  of  the 
United  States  into  the  scales  against  the  capital  of  individuals,  of  es- 
tates of  widows  and  orphans  invested  in  railroad  property  f  The  con- 
test for  competitive  traffic  between  the  subsidized  canal  and  the  unpro- 
tected railroad  to  which  it  is  parallel  will  be  fierce  for  awhile,  but  the 
issue  will  not  be  doubtful.  Shipments  by  the  canal  will  not  have  to 
pay  any  part  of  the  interest  on  the  original  ipvestment  in  its  construc- 
tion, nor  for  maintaining  it.  They  will  only  have  to  contribute  to  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  tlie  canal-boats.  Whatever  the  rate  may  be  bj' 
canal  that  will  be  the  rate  by  the  competing  railroad,  unless  shippers 
be  willing  to  pay  a  little  higher  rate  for  greater  dispatch.  Whatever 
that  rate  may  be  it  is  not  snpposable  that  there  will  be  any  considera- 
bte  margin  above  the  specific  cost  of  transportation — that  is,  that  it 
will  contribute  anything  towards  the  general  maintenance  of  the  rail- 
road or  towards  the  interest  upon  the  investment.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  rate  by  the  highly-favored  canal  will  be  reduced  be- 
low the  actual  cost  incurred  by  the  railroad  for  transporting  such  com- 
petitive freight,  and  that  the  resulting  loss  will  be  made  good  from  the 
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net  revenue  from  local  business ;  and  residents  along  the  road  inter- 
ested in  local  business  will  not  only  pay  higher  local  rates  in  order  to 
maintain  this  competition,  but  will  make  a  further  contribution  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  extent  that  they  are  indirectly 
taxed  to  build  and  maintain  these  canals.  The  alternative  is  for  the 
railroad  companies  to  withdraw  from  the  competition  and  leave  the  car- 
riers by  canal  to  fix  their  own  rates  for  such  service.  It  is  possible  that 
competition  might  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bankrupt  the 
railroad  corporations,  and  we  should  then  have  the  spectacle  presented 
to  us  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  people  of  the  Uniteil  States  being 
employed  to  bankrupt  one  class  of  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
which  would  be  class  legislation  indeed.  When  we  consider  the  great 
reduction  in  the  rates  upon  competitive  traffic  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  railroad  corporations  of  this  country,  it  would  seem  that 
such  treatment  of  them  would  accord  with  the  proverbial  ingratitude 
of  republics. 

I  have  already  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  Congress  to  come 
down  into  the  arena  of  competitive  traffic  as  a  combatant  for  the.  pur- 
pose of  protecting  such  traffic  against  unwarrantable  railroad  combi- 
nations. The  geographical  features  of  our  great  country  render  this 
unnecessary. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  great  chain  of  lakes  which  feed  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River,  and  which  are  connected  by  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  (Jnited  States;  on  the  other,  the  Father  of 
Waters,  reaching  out  his  arms — the  Bed  Biver,  the  Arkansas,  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland 
Biver.  These  two  great  natural  water  routes  not  only  led  the  way  to 
our  commercial  prosperity  while  railroads  were  yet  unborn,  but  they 
still  exist  to  protect  it  against  the  combined  attacks  of  greedy  railroad 
stockholders.  There  are  other  natural  waterways,  which  in  a  lesser 
degree  serve  for  such  protection  for  interstate  commerce.  The  Con- 
necticut, the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Potomac,  the  Savannah,  the 
Apalachicola,  the  Alabama,  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  the  Columbia 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  are  instances  in  point;  and  ''pour'd  round  all,  old 
ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste"  unites  them  in  one  grand  combi- 
nation, against  which  the  puny  opposition  of  railroad  pools  shall  not 
prevail. 

FIFTEENTH  ANSWER. 

The  thread  of  argument  which  has  run  through  my  replies  to  the  pre- 
vious questions  indicates  my  views  as  to  the  extent  to  which  interstate 
commerce  should  be  regulated  by  legislation.  The  fifteenth  and  last 
question  asks  how  such  legislation  could  best  be  enforced.  I  have 
asserted  that  the  great  evil  is  the  reduction  of  the  charge  upon  com- 
petitive traffic  below  the  cost  of  performing  the  service ;  that  this  is  an 
evil  not  only  to  the  competitive  shippers,  by  reason  of  secret  rebates, 
but  also  to  the  local  shippers,  who  have  to  make  good  whatever  is  lost 
to  the  railroad  companies  through  unrestricted  competition ;  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  railroad  companies  to  restrict  competition  by  agree- 
ment, and  that  such  contracts  should  be  enforced  a^s  other  lawful  con- 
tracts are  enforced.  Where  interstate  commerce  is  not  competitive, 
unjust  discrimination  should  be  defined  in  a  simple  way,  and  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  should  include  provisions 
for  its  enforcement  in  the  courts. 

Legislation  within  the  limits  here  suggested  would  not  require  the 
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establishmeDt  of  a  commission  or  other  special  tribunal  to  execute  it. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  merit  rather  than  a  fault  in  law-making  of  a 
confessedly  experimental  or  tentative  character.  If,  after  sufficient 
trial,  it  should  not  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  it,  there  would  be 
no  false  step  to  retrace,  no  irretrievable  damage  to  investments  through 
blundering,  bnt  the  experience  thns  acquired  at  small  expense  would 
serve  to  indicate  the  right  direction  and  extent  for  additional  legisla- 
tion. 


W.  O.  RAOUUS  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  W.  G,  Raouly  of  Savannahy  president  of  the  Central  Eailroad 

and  Banking  Company ^  of  Georgia, 

Before  beginning  to  answer  the  questions  in  their  order,  I  will  say,  in  a 
general  way,  that  my  study  of  the  subject  of  railway  transportation, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  State  can  properly  and  economically  exert 
an  influence  upon  it,  impresses  me  with  grave  doubts  of  the  existence  in 
the  present  status  of  railw<ay  affairs  of  any  middle  ground  between  free- 
dom of  action  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  roads  in  conducting  their 
business  and  State  ownership,  or  a  guarantee  of  profits  by  the  State, 
which  would  practically  be  ownership,  and  possibly  more  objectiontible 
in  its  character  than  outright  ownership.  By  freedom  of  action  I  mean, 
of  course,  only  such  freedom  as  may  be  given  under  the  general  and 
common  laws  of  the  country  to  do  business  in  a  proper  and  legitimate 
manner,  not  license,  but  absolute  freedom  from  specific  interference  with 
rat^s  of  transportation  and  legitimate  methods  of  business  pertaining 
to  transportation. 

Railroads,  being  as  they  are  such  vast  improvements  over  all  plans 
and  systems  of  highways  of  the  past,  would  appear  to  be  established  as 
the  permanent  means  upon  which  we  are  to  rely  for  the  inland  carrying 
business  of  the  country,  and  an  absolute  necessity  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Being  a  necessity,  we  must  have  them,  and  to  have  them  we  must 
pay  for  them  and  their  use  as  other  things  we  have  and  use  are  paid  for. 
Admitting  this,  it  next  becomes  a  question  of  the  best  and  surest  means 
for  securing  the  construction  of  the  roads  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  the  easiest  and  most  equitable  plan  of 
distributing  the  burden  of  their  maintenance  among  the  people  to  meet 
whose  necessities  they  were  built. 

We  decided  from  the  beginning,  and  have  since  continued  to  pursue 
the  policy  of  relying  upon  private  capital  to  build  the  roads  as  fast  as 
needed  by  the  country,  the  inducement  for  such  investments  being  the 
ho[>e  of  profit.  We  have  up  to  this  time  endeavored  to  distribute'the 
burden  of  cost  and  maintenance  among  the  people  who  use  the  roads  by 
what  might  be  called  a  direct  tax  upon  everyone  who  uses  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  that  use.  The  object  of  change  can  only  be  the 
reduct  ion  of  cost,  and  the  adoption  of  some  better  method  of  distributing 
the  burdens  their  cost  and  maintenance  impose.  The  burdens  never 
can  be  reduced  below  cost  and  maintenance ;  distribute  them  as  we  may, 
they  must  be  borne.  If,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  it  is  true,  the  income  of  the 
railways  of  the  country  does  not  exceed  the  interest  on  the  money  neces- 
sary for  their  construction  and  cost  of  maintenance,  then  the  question  is 
onlv  one  of  distribution  of  burdens, 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  BURDENS. 

It  will  be  answered  that  discrimination  is  also  a  question.  Discrim- 
ination is  only  a  feature  in  the  one  question.  If  to  avoid  discrimination 
by  making  a  more  uniform  system  of  charges  it  reduces  the  income  of 
the  roads,  we  must  weigh  in  the  balance  one  against  the  other,  deter- 
mine whicl^is  the  easiest  to  be  borne,  tariff  for  revenue,  which  will  sup- 
port the  roads,  or  tariffs  for  the  avoidance  of  discrimination,  which  will 
not  support  them,  and  decide  upon  one  or  the  other,  acd  upon  whom 
the  burdens  imposed  by  a  change  of  policy  shall  fall,  for  either  nmst  be 
a  burden.  Left  as  it  is,  the  public  who  use  the  roads  must  bear  such 
discriminaftion  as  results  from  a  departure  from  the  system  of  uniform 
tariffs.  Adopt  a  uniform  tariff  system,  lessening  income  as  it  will,  and 
the  burden  will  fall  upon  the  comparatively  small  class  of  the  com- 
munity who  own  the  roads. 

It  will  scarcely  be  urged  that  the  necessity  of  the  general  public  for 
a  uniform  tariff  system  can  become  so  great  as  to  warrant  its  being 
adopted,  if  it  must  be  done  at  the  expense  only  of  that  portion  of  the 
public  whose  money  is  invested  in  railroads.  If  it  must  be  done,  and 
not  at  the  ex])ense  alone  of  those  who  use  the  roads,  but  from  broader 
considerations  be  distributed  over  the  whole  State,  those  owning  the 
N^oads  bearing  as  other  citizens  only  their  pro  rata  part,  then  it  come^ 
ip  ownership  or  guarantee  of  profits  by  the  State.  Owned  by  the  Gov- 
ei^ment,  a  uniform  system  of  freight  charges  and  reduced  number  of 
clai^sifications  would  follow  as  a  logical  result,  and  put  the  maintenance 
of  the  roads  on  the  same  footing  as  that  by  which  the  postal  service  is 
maintained.  Those  persons  living  in  thickly  populated  sections  paj'  to 
the  Government  au  enormous  profit  upon  the  mail  matter  over  the  cost 
of  carriage  and  handling.  Those  living  in  thinly  settled  sections  pay  far 
less  than  it  costs  the  Government  to  deliver  it — in  many  instances  a 
mere  tithe  of  the  cost.  Thus  would  result  a  uniform  tariff  for  railroads. 
Those  living  in  thickly  settled  and  prosperous  commercial  com:runities 
would  be  heavily  taxed  to  support  cheap  transportation  for  those  living 
in  sparsely  populated  sections,  «and  in  many  case«  struggling  in  a  com- 
mercial rivalry  with  those  who  are  being  taxed  beyond  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation  in  order  to  support  a  system  of  transportation  for  their  rivals 
below  its  cost. 

UNRESTRICTED   COMPETITION. 

Had  the  feature  of  governmental  regulation  of  railroad  tarilTs  been 
introduced  and  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of 
the  first  charter,  I  can  conceive  how  the  State  might  then  have  so  in- 
fluenced location  and  encouraged  or  restricted  building,  or  have  laid 
down  conditions  both  for  itself  and  the  builders,  aa  to  have  enabled 
them  to  have  assumed  some  intelligent  supervision  of  rates  without 
hardship  to  the  owners  of  the  roads,  and  with  good  results  to  the  pub- 
lic to  be  served  by  them.  I  can  see  how  useless  lines  could  have  been 
avoided,  how  useful  ones  might  have  been  forced,  how  competition  with 
all  the  evils  that  follow  in  its  track  could  have  been  avoided,  and  by  an 
intelligent  mapping  out  of  the  country,  responsibilities  laid  upon  the 
companies  assuming  to  construct  and  operate  those  highways  that  would 
have  alike  protected  their  owners  and  the  users  of  them.  However, 
with  such  a  system  adopted  at  the  beginning,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
more  than  a  century  would  have  elapsed  before  the  country  would 
have  been  as  well  supplied  with  railroads  as  it  has  now  become  under 
the  plan  we  have  pursued,  but  we  should  have  had  them  better  and 
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cheaper,  have  avoided  much  useless  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country  through  the  building  of  unnecessary  roads,  have  had  more 
perfect  systems  of  transportation,  which  would  have  been  satisfactory 
each  in  themselves,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  a  standing  menace  to 
commercial  communities  from  the  changes  which  the  building  of  every 
new  line  now  threatens,  often  resulting  in  the  transfer  of  the  trade  and 
business  relations  of  large  sections  from  old  markets  to  new,  breaking 
down  ViUues  in  the  old  to  build  them  upin  the  new,  which  yet  again  may 
be  in  turn  broken  down.  This  is  an  evil  of  unrestricted  railroad  build- 
ing— a  fundamental  evil,  which  results  in  unrestricted  competition, 
which  in  turn  results  in  discrimination,  of  which  the  public  complain. 
We  desired  railways  to  do  the  carrying  business  of  the  country.  We 
desired  them  through  the  expenditure  of  private  capital,  without  put- 
ting the  burden  of  debt  for  their  construction  upon  the  State.  We  de- 
sired them  in  competition  with  each  other  as  a  protection  against 
extortion,  and  we  have  secured  them  in  the  way  and  under  the  condi- 
tions we  thought  best.  We  may  now  speculate  as  to  whether  we  have 
paid  too  little  or  too  much  for  such  advantages  as  we  do  recognize  to 
have  flowed  from  the  rapid  but  uncontrolled  development  of  our  rail- 
way system.  At  all  events,  whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made, 
they  are  no  more  the  mistakes  of  the  promoters  and  builders  than 
mistakes  of  those  who  permitted  and  encouraged  the  plan  upon  which 
they  have  worked.  Therefore,  if  we  have  made  mistakes  that  now  call 
for  correction,  if  that  correction  involves  waste  and  loss,  we  cannot,  from 
a  moral  point  of  View,  put  it  alone  upon  those  who  now  own  railroad 
property  *  but  as  all  are  alike  responsible,  all  should  alike  share  the  cost 
of  remedy.  Few  will  doubt  that  of  all  the  remedies  heretofore  tried  or 
suggested,  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  must  necessarily  work  a  restriction 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  roads,  and  disastrously  so  to  many.  It  is  these 
considerations  that  bring  me  to  the  doubt  I  have  expressed  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  any  interference  in  rates  except  under  a  guarantee  of  rea- 
sonable returns  to  those  whose  money  has  produced  the  property. 

DISCRIMINATIONS  THE  BESULT   OF   COMPETITION. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  the  practice  of  extortion  and  nnj  net  discrimina- 
tion by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

As  a  fact,  the  practice  of  extortion  does  not  exist  as  a  rule  among 
railroads.  I  think  they  are  freer  from  this  charge  than  almost  any 
other  business  of  the  country.  There  may  be  isolated  cases  where  it  is 
practiced  to  some  extent,  but  they  are  very  limited,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  anything  of  the  kind  has  fallen  under  njy  personal  observation. 
The  fact  that  the  total  railroad  capital  of  the  country  has  not  earned 
a  fair  interest  on  the  investment,  and  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  railroad 
transportation  for  the  past  twenty  years  have  constantly  and  continu- 
ously declined,  and  are  still  declining,  is  suflQcient  to  prove  this.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  periods  when  railroad  rate^  were  in  an  abnor- 
mal condition  through  the  effect  of  reactions  following  controversies  be- 
tween different  lines,  the  decline  has  l)een  continuous.  On  interstate 
rates  this  has  been  notoriously  so.  The  discriminations  complained  of 
by  the  public  are  the  results  of  competition,  and,  it  might  with  safety 
be  said,  of  competition  aloue — competition,  between  the  roads  mostly  in 
their  own  interest  and  on  their  own  motion,  but  often  acting  from  a 
pressure  from  large  and  influentiaj  communities  seeking  advantages 
over  a  commercial  rival.    We  have  taught  ourselves  to  rely  on  compe- 
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titiou  for  relief  from  monopoly  and  extortion,  but  we  were  seeking  re- 
lief when  we  in  reality  needed  none,  and  the  means  adopted  for  the  re- 
lief has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  an  evil  of  immense  magnitude  and 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  imaginary  one  of  monopoly  and  extortion. 
In  the  nature  x)f  things  extortion  would  have  cured  itself  or  have  been 
easily  dealt  with  by  legislation.  The  complaint  of  discrimination  is 
very  much  less  in  regard  to  interstate  business  than  to  State  business. 
It  usually  arises  from  a  disproportion  in  rates  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
for  long  distances  as  against  higher  rates  per  mile  for  carrying  goods 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the  same  State. 

The  latter  part  of  this  inquiry  is  the  most  difficnlt  one  to  answer  of 
any  in  your  list.  It,  in  fact,  embraces  the  problem  you  are  dealing  with. 
Its  satisfactory  solution  involves,  in  my  opinion,  the  entire  elimination 
of  the  principles  of  competition  in  the  sense  that  we  now  understand 
competition,  t.  e.,  a  competition  in  rates.  Just  to  the  extent  we  can 
modify  competition,  to  that  extent  can  we  decrease  discrimination. 
Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  the  first  step  in  the  case  is  the  study  of  the 
questions  of  competition  and  the  devising  of  some  plan  for  its  modifi- 
cation. 

(2.)  The  reasonableness  of  the  rates  now  charged  by  such  corporations  for  local  and 
through  traffic. 

The  railroad  managers  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  working  their 
roads  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  far  as  practicable.  Selfish  inter- 
est would  prompt  this  if  no  higher  motive  existed,  as  it  secures  patron- 
age from  their  friends  and  avoids  complaints  that  often  culminate  in 
experimental  legislation,  always  resulting  harmfully  to  revenues,  or  in 
embarrassment  and  confusion  in  the  conduct  of  business.  The  fruitful 
tsource  of  complaint  is  the  difi^erence  between  what  is  called  through  or 
competitive  and  local  rates ;  naturally  so,  as  this  is  a  fruitful  (I  may  say 
the  only)  source  of  discrimination.  Obviously  it  is  desirable  to  modify 
if  we  cannot  entirely  remove  the  cause,  and  to  this  end  the  effort  of 
railroad  managers  has  been  to  bring  these  as  nearly  together  as  possi- 
ble ;  hence,  as  a  result,  the  cardinal  principle  for  making  rates  is  to 
secure  for  through  or  competitive  traflBc  as  high  a  rate  as  the  competi- 
tion will  permit,  and  reduce  the  local  rates  to  the  lowest  point  compati- 
ble with  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  property.  It  may  be  asked  why 
they  should  not  be  placed  on  an'^equal  footing,  and  the  same  rates  per 
mile,  in  other  words,  the  uniform  tariff  system,  adopted.  I  have  already 
said  competitive  rates  were  made  as  high  as  the  nature  of  the  competi- 
tion would  permit ;  to  increase  them  would  result  in  a  decrease  of  that 
business  by  diversion  from  the  line  advancing  either  to  the  shorter  rival 
lines  reaching  the  same  markets  or  to  other  markets  served  by  other 
lines,  rail  or  water,  inviting  resistance  from  the  communities  from  which 
the  trade  is  diverted,  charges  of  discrimination  against  the  line  losing 
the  traffic,  and,  it  the  aggrieved  community  is  strong  enough,  the  build- 
ing of  still  other  competitors,  and  would  leave  the  revenue  from  local 
business  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road.  To  place  local 
rates  on  a  parity  with  the  through  would  result  in  the  same  way,  i.  e., 
yield  less  than  a  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  property.  The  vol- 
ume of  through  business  secured  over  a  line  enables  it  to  charge  a  low 
scale  of  local  rates.  The  allegation  that  the  roads  are  charging  extor- 
tionate rates  on  local  business  in  order  to  make  up  losses  on  through 
cannot  be  sustained,  except,  perhaps,  in  isolated  cases.  Some  absurd 
exceptions  to  usual  rules  may  always  be  looked  for,  but  such  as  these 
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are  short  lived  and  corrected  through  a  self-operating  principle.  The 
intelligence  of  railroad  management  has  progressed  beyond  that  point 
as  a  rule.  On  well  managed  roads  (and  most  of  the  roads  in  the  United 
States  are  now  reasonably  well  managed)  the  rates  are  not  excessive 
on  either  through  or  local  traffic.  The  immense  development  of  through 
business  by  the  interchange  of  products  between  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  largely  brought  about  by  cheap  and  rapid  transportation,  has 
been  a  potent  factor  in  working  a  reduction  in  the  local  rates,  and  has, 
made  a  scale  of  charges  possible  now  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible  for  many  years  to  come,  the  cheapness  of  transportation  be- 
ing so  thoroughly  dependent  on  volume  of  business. 

(3)  Whether  publicity  of  rates  shoald  be  required  by  law,  whether  changes  of  rates 
without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  best  method  of  securing  uni- 
formity and  stability  of  rates. 

PTTBLIOITY  IS  ESSENTIAL. 

Assuming  that  there  are  to  be  some  specific  laws  bearing  upon  the 
railroad  transportation  rates,  I  should  say  that  publicity  is  essential. 
Without  any  laws  to  fix  them,  rates  should  be  public,  because  there  is 
no  sound  business  reason  why  they  should  not  be,  and  every  reason 
why  they  should.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  important  that  the  public 
should  be  equally  informed  in  regard  to  rates.  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  restriction  upon  change  of  rates  without  public  notice. 
Assuming  or  assuring  that  the  rates  will  be  made  public  when  changed, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  trammel  the  roads  by  requiring  a  given 
notice  before  they  were  allowed  to  change.  The  necessity  for  changes 
sometimes  comes  very  suddenly ^  and  prompt  action  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  result  to  be  effected  by  the  change.  The  best 
method  of  securing  uniformity  and  stability  of  rates  is  further  combina- 
tion among  railroads,  that  is,  enlargement  of  the  systems,  a  more  specific 
division  of  territory  for  the  express  purpose  of  modifying  competition, 
placing  larger  areas  of  country  under  the  control  of  responsible  com- 
panies, and  fixing  more  firmly  the  responsibility  for  efficient  and  proper 
service  upon  each  company,  and  in  pooling  (as  a  division  of  business 
is  now  commonly  called)  among  the  lines  that  are  under  separate  con- 
trol. The  public  are  perhaps  more  jealous  of  the  enlargement  of  the^ 
railroad  systems  of  the  country,  the  amassing  of  long  lines  and  many 
branches  under  single  control,  and  of  pooling  than  of  any  other  features 
in  railroad  development  and  management,  yet  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  of  all  others  will  work  more  rapidly  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  desired  result,  that  is,  to  the  purpose  of  uniformity  and 
stability  of  rates.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  the  combination  of  various 
lines  into  larger  systems  has  resulted  otherwise  than  in  a  reduction  oi' 
transportation  charges  and  in  the  increased  facilities  and  improved 
methods  of  business.  They  are  managed  with  more  economy,  more  con- 
servatively, feeling  as  they  must  a  higher  responsibility  to  the  public, 
and  it  is  practicable  to  secure  a  higher  order  of  ability  in  their  manage- 
ment than  on  small  and  divided  lines,  and  modifying  competition  goes 
far  to  lessen  discrimination  which  is  inseparable  from  competition. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  for 
transportation  of  interstate  commerce. 

If  maximum  and  minimum  rates  were  established  by  law,  it  would  be 
found,  when  they  come  to  be  made,  that,  in  order  to  be  just  and  fair  to 
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all  the  tranaportatton  compaDies  involved,  that  they  would  have  to  be 
made  between  such  wide  limits  that  it  would  practically  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  it  is  now.  The  Government  would  scarcely  venture  to  establish 
the  maximum  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  higher  rate  now  charged  on  in- 
terstate business,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  too  low,  nor  would  it  likely  &x  the 
minimum  higher  than  the  lowest  voluntarily  charged.  The  most  prolific 
source  of  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  is  the  abnormally  low  rates  result- 
ing from  wars  between  competing  lines.  It  increases  discriminations, 
disturbs  values,  invites  preferences  for  individuals  to  specially  favor- 
able yet  secret  terms,  creates  uncertainty  in  trade,  and  diverts  trade 
from  natural  channels.  To  counteract  this,  reductions  on  other  lines  in 
no  way  concerned  in  the  contest  are  enforced,  and  this  in  turn  creates 
other  discriminations,  besides  causing  loss  to  the  roads  on  which  the 
reduction  is  forced,  and  to  the  public  against  whom  the  reduction  causes 
discrimination,  both  innocent  and  powerless  against  the  cause.  I  feel 
somewhat  confident  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  some  system  of  classi- 
fying the  lines  and  fixing  a  minimum  that  would  have  the  effect  of  at 
least  placing  a  limit  upon  reckless  competition  that  would  bear  good 
fruits.    To  enforce  such  a  system  penalties  would  be  necessary. 

(5)  The  elements  of  cost,  the  conditions  of  bnsiness,  and  the  other  faotoiB  that  shoald 
be  considered  iu  fixing  the  tariifs  on  interstate  traffic. 

To  establish  rates  intelligently,  and  with  a  view  to  a  fair  return  apon 
the  cost  of  the  property,  it  would  be  necessary  to  possess  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  conditions  that  in  any  way  infiuence  the  results;  for  instance, 
cost  of  construction,  cost  of  operating,  local  tonnage,  through  tonnage, 
character  of  tonnage,  direction  and  period  of  its  movement,  extent  to 
which  tonnage  is  subject  to  fiuctuations,  liability  for  accidents  from 
natural  causes,  subjecting  traffic  to  interruption,  and  reliability  or  un- 
reliability «of  the  products  upon  which  the  road  depends  for  its  traffic, 
and,  above  all,  some  familiarity  with  the  surroundings  and  characteris- 
tics, to  enable  the  rate-making  power  to  estimate  the  effect  given  rates 
would  have  in  increasing  or  diminishing  traffic  through  their  effect  upon 
business  enterprises,  or  diverting  traffic  from  or  to  other  sections,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  cost  of  carriage — the  increasing  or  diminishing  of 
tonnage  resulting  from  the  effect  of  the  rates — would  exert. 

(6)  Should  any  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  be  allowed  f  If  so,  should  such 
transactions  be  regulated  by  law  and  be  subject  to  official  inspection  or  approval ;  or 
should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  f 

I  think  that  any  law  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
roads  should  prohibit  drawbacks  or  any  system  of  rebates.  Except  in 
rare  cases,  they  are  only  subterfuges  to  cover  the  real  rate  in  the  interest 
of  one  or  more  individuals  as  against  the  others.  Occasionally  a  spe- 
cially low  rate  is  made  in  consideration  of  a  large  amount  of  traffic, 
under  specific  condition.  To  insure  the  railroad  against  having  to  ac- 
cept the  low  rate  on  a  lesser  amount,  or  on  different  conditions  than 
those  agreed  upon,  a  certain  refunding  is  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  shipments.  This  would  seem  to  be  legitimate  enough,  bat 
only  for  such  reasons  as  this  do  I  think  it  warrantable,  and  this  is  as- 
suming that  it  is  proper  to  make  a  difference  in  rates  between  large  and 
small  shippers,  the  advisability  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  If  a 
law  was  made  permitting  drawbacks,  it  should  be  subject  to  official 
approval  or  inspection.  My  judgment  is  decidedly  to  prohibit  it.  It  is 
unbusinesslike,  unsound  in  principle,  and  in  most  cases  is  prompted 
by  nnfair  motives. 
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THE  POOLING  SYSTEM. 

(7)  Should  pooling  coDtractsand  agreements  between  railroads  doing  an  interstate, 
business  be  permitted,  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law  f  If  they  should 
be  regulated  by  law  would  it  be  sufficient  to  require  the  terms  of  such  agreements  to 
be  made  public  and  subject  to  official  approval? 

I  think  when  the  combination  of  various  roads  into  large  S3  stems  has 
reached  its  limit  that  pooling  is  the  only  possible  means  left  for  adding 
to  the  uniformity  and  stability  of  rates.  Pooling  is  quite  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
roads.  The  public  has  become  prejudiced  against  it,  and  look  upon  it 
as  the  means  by  which  the  rates  are  to  be  raised  and  extortion  practice<l. 
In  the  face  of  a  long  experience  with  lasting  and  permanent  pools,  the 
rates  have  continued  to  decline.  So  far  from  being  prohibitory,  if  they 
were  legalized  and  subject  to  approval  of  the  proper  authority,  and  re- 
cognized in  the  courts  as  all  other  contracts  are,  it  would  go  far  to  re- 
move, I  may  say,  the  only  real  grieviince  of  the  public,  that  of  discrimi- 
nation. Pooling  is  simply  an  understanding  or  agreement  among  the 
roads  that  each  shall  take  a  certain  proportion  of  the  business  of  the 
territory  they  compete  for,  and  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able  to 
divide  the  business  physically,  they  equalize  the  disadvantages  by  di- 
viding profits.  I  cannot  see  that  such  a  contract  should  of  necessity  be 
subject  to  ofQcial  approval,  yet  can  see  no  harm  in  such  a  provision. 
There  is  a  world  of  virtue  in  publicity. 

(8)  Should  provision  be  made  by  law  for  securins  to  shippers  the  riffht  to  select 
lines  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipmeuts  snail  be  transported  T 

THE  DIYERSION  OF  FREIGHT. 

Each  shipper,  of  course,  has  the  right  as  an  original  proposition,  to 
select  the  line  by  which  he  will  ship,  but  I  do  not  think  it  practicable 
to  give  him  the  right  of  selecting  parts  of  lines.  The  business  arrange- 
ments for  the  handling  of  freights  over  long  distances,  where  several 
transportation  companies  are  involved,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. The  necessity  for  excellent  methods,  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
energy  in  carrying  out  the  plans  is  important  to  the  successful  and 
proper  handling  of  goods.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  negotiating 
with  the  lines,  the  principal  line  having  the  right  to  select  their  con- 
nections and  treat  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  business  they  ex- 
change with  them,  the  assurance  of  larger  volume  of  business  being  the 
inducement  for  ex|)ending  the  money  usually  required  to  prepare  for  it. 
The  right  of  the  shipper  to  divert  this  from  parts  of  one  line  to  parts  of 
another  would  throw  goods  very  frequently  out  of  the  regular  chan- 
nel and  over  transportation  lines  perhaps  badly  managed  and  unpre- 
pared for  it,  which  must  result  in  confusion,  delays,  and  dissatisfaction. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  there  are  short  links  competing  with 
links  in  long  lines  of  transportation,  and  these  getting  no  business,  not 
being  included  in  the  established  line,  would  establish  agencies  at  the 
principal  points  and  psiy  rebates  or  drawbacks  to  shippers  aa  induce- 
ments to  divert  their  business,  which  would  only  result  in  confusion  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  perfect  system  of  transportation. 
Then,  again,  in  many  States  the  law  makes  any  road  in  a  line  liable  for 
the  loss,  damage,  or  delay  of  freight,  treating  the  lines  over  which  the 
bill  of  lading  is  issued  as  partners,  and  holding  that  the  public  are  not 
interested  in  the  details  of  agreement  between  the  partners,  but  that 
any  of  them  must  respond  to  the  damage  the  shipper  has  sustained. 
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TJiKler  these  circa mstances  the  shipper  would  have  the  right  to  select 
parties  who  were  to  be  held  as  partners  in  the  responsibility,  and  yet 
thoroughly  irresponsible.  The  two  methods  would  be  incompatible. 
If  the  shipper  may  select  or  rather  determine  the  make-up  of  his  line, 
the  laws  must  relieve  the  various  links  for  the  conduct  of  each  other 
and  free  each  road  as  it  frees  itself  by  receipt  from  its  connections. 

(9)  By  what  method  can  a  nniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freights  by  aU  the  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  best 
secured  f 

Absolute  uniformity  of  rates  among  all  the  transportation  companies 
for  freights  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  to  establish.  It  can 
measurably  be  accomplished  through  more  extended  contrctl  and  the 
system  of  pooling.  There  would  even  be  some  difficulty  and  unfairness 
in  forcing  uniformity  in  charges  for  passengers,  because  a  uniform  rate 
per  mile  would  place  the  short  lines  at  an  advantage  over  those  that 
were  only  a  slight  distance  longer,  and  divert  the  business  from  the 
long  lines,  and  deprive  them  of  considerable  revenue,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprive  the  public  of  the  choice  of  lines  at  equal  rates  which  they 
now  enjoy.  But  there  are  limitations  to  these  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages beyond  which  harm  comes,  first  to  the  roads  and  then  to  the 
public,  and  the  establishment  of  a  minimu^i  rate  would  be  of  great 
value  to  both. 

(10)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  permitted  to  charge  a 
lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul  f  Does  the  public  interest 
require  any  legislation  on  that  subject  f 

It  will  never  work  with  satisfaction  to  the  roads  or  the  public  to  en- 
force a  law  prohibiting  the  charging  of  lower  proportionate  rates  for 
long  hauls  than  for  short.  It  would  be  equally  damaging  to  the  roads 
and  the  public.  There  is  no  feature  in  railroad  management  more 
firmly  8ettle<l  in  the  conviction  of  that  portion  of  the  public  who  have 
not  studied  the  subject  with  some  care,  than  that  the  rates  should  be 
uniform,  and  that  there  should  not  be  proportionately  lower  rates 
charged  for  long  hauls  than  for  short  ones.  It  is  an  extensive  subject, 
and  more  far  reaching  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  involves  not  only 
the  profitableness  of  many  important  roads,  but  to  an  enormous  extent 
the  values  of  property  far  removed  from  the  sea- board.  It  is  the  oper- 
ation of  this  principle  in  railroad  transportation  that  has  done  more 
to  build  up  the  West  than  anything  else,  and  a  reversal  of  it  now  would 
change  values  beyond  what  we  can  possibly  conceive.  The  operation 
of  this  principle  makes  it  possible  to  utilize  lands  in  the  far  West  for 
the  production  of  food  for  foreign  countries,  which  without  it  would  be 
of  little  value  except  to  ieed  the  population  existing  upon  them  ;  but  it 
at  the  same  time  puts  distant  parts  of  the  country  in  competition  with 
the  home  industries,  decreasing  profits  to  these  various  industries  and 
trades,  yet  decreasing  prices  to  the  consumers.  This  in  itself  brings 
its  complaints  from  various  sources,  often  responded  to  by  legislatures, 
yet  seldom  analyzed  closely  enough  to  make  clear  the  principle,  the 
operation  of  which  is  causing  the  trouble. 

(11)  Should  any  concessions  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers  except  snch  as 
represent  the  actual  difference  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over  small 
shipments,  and  should  snch  concessions  \>e  made  known  to  the  public  f 

I  do  not  think  concessions  in  rates  made  to  larger  shippers  is  a  cor- 
rect principle.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  expense  of  handling  freight 
by  car  load  lots  and  in  less  than  car-load  lots,  but  this  difference  is  very 
much  less  than  is  usually  supposed,  but  to  that  extent,  whatever  it  may 
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be,  between  a  carload  aud  less  tban  a  car-load,  it  is  reasonable  and 
proper  tbat  difference  should  be  made,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  rates  charged  per  car  for  one  car,  or  for 
one  hundred  cars.  Such  differences  only  throw  great  advantages  in 
favor  of  the  large  dealers  as  against  the  small  dealers,  and  have  the 
tendency  to  put  trade  in  i'ewer  hands,  which  I  do  not  believe  serves 
the  i)ublic  interest  best.  Whatever  concessions  of  this  kind  are  made 
should  be  as  much  a  matter  of  public  information  as  the  rates  them- 
selves. 

(12)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  required  to  adopt  a 
imiforra  system  of  accounts  f 

I  dp  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  force  the  railroads  to  accept  one  uni- 
form system  of  accounts,  but  if  they  are  to  be  managed  and  controlled 
in  their  rates  and  methods  of  business  by  one  central  power,  this  will 
become  to  some  extent  a  necessity,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to  control 
intelligently  the  business  and  rates  of  a  road  without  a  full  knowledge 
of  its  condition  and  financial  affairs.  This  could  not  be  gained  by  one 
central  power  if  it  had  to  study  the  various  systems  of  accounts  as  con- 
ducted by  the  various  roads.  Prom  one  point  of  view,  a  uniform  system 
would  serve  many  advantages  under  all  circumstances,  but  upon  gen- 
eral principles  I  am  so  much  .opposed  to  limiting  the  scope  and  actions 
of  individuals  that  I  think  we  could  forego  many  obvious  advantages 
for  the  indirect  benefit  that  results  from  every  citizen  being  allowed  to 
use  his  intellect  in  his  own  way  and  compete  with  all  others  for  better 
results.  It  encourages  originality  and  develops  ingenuity.  A  uniform 
system  of  statistics  and  classification  of  expenses,  defining  with  precis- 
ion what  items  could  enter  under  the  various  heads  of  expense  ac- 
counts, could  be  adopted  to  give  possibly  all  the  information  on  the 
subject  needed,  without  any  change  being  made  in  the  general  accounts. 
Quite  as  essential  as  uniformity  in  accounts  would  be,  it  occurs  to  me, 
the  fixing  of  one  day  for  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  of  all  com- 
panies. This,  however,  is  an  inquiry  requiring  for  intelligent  discussion 
far  more  thought  than  I  have  given  it. 

(13)  Is  it  desirable  tbat  sucb  corporations  should  be  required  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  tbo  Government  ?  If  so,  wbat  information  as  to  tbeir  earnings,  expenses, 
and  operations  sbould  sucb  reports  contain  f 

9 

If  the  Government  is  to  control  the  rates  and  business  of  the  railroads 
it  must  of  necessity  not  only  have  annual  reports,  but  have  reports  more 
frequently.  To  make  suggestions  as  to  the  character  and  scope  of  such 
reports  would  be  the  work  of  very  serious  and  careful  consideration, 
and  scarcely  any  one  would  be  willing  to  outline  it  in  the  off-hand  and 
hasty  manner,  in  which  £  am  answering  these  inquiries.  In  such  an  un- 
dertaking an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  unilbrmity  between  the  sys- 
tem of  accounts  adopted  by  the  Government  and  those  adopted  or  to  be 
adopted  by  the  various  States,  for  the  passage  of  some  of  the  larger 
systems  through  several  States  would  (in  fact  does  now)  involve  a  con- 
fusion aud  expense  almost  unbearable.  Uniformity  in  reports  to  the 
States  and  General  Government  would  indeed  be  a  welcome  feature  in 
governmental  requirements. 

(14)  In  Making  provision  for  securing  cbeap  transportation  is  it  or  is  it  not  import- 
ant that  the  Goyernment  should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes? 

I  can  8ee  no  more  reason  why  the  Government  should  develop  and 
maintain  a  system  of  water  routes  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cheap  trans- 
portation than  that  it  should  build  parallel  railroads.    The  idea  of  main- 
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tainin^  tbe  water  routes,  not  needed  in  themselves^  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  competition,  the  reduction  their  competition  would  enforce 
upon  the  rail  routes.  If  that  principle  is  sound,  and  opening  and  main- 
taining water  routes  is  justifiable,  the  building  of  railroads  would  be 
more  so,  because  the  water  route  would  be  of  little  value  except  to  forcfe 
rates  down  by  rail  between  distant  points,  and  the  public  would  use 
the  rail  in  preference  to  water  routes ;  therefore,  if  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  such  a  policy,  it  would  be  better  that  the  money  be  spent  in 
building  this  comi)eting  line  in  a  way  that  would  serve  the  public  best. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  railroads  would  do  this,  for  we  see  railroads  built 
l>arallel  to  some  of  the  finest  water  routes  in  the  country  and  taking  the 
traffic.  There  are  instances  in  this  State  of  water  routes  that  were 
practically  forced  out  of  use  twenty-five  years  agq  by  competition  with 
railroads  in  their  then  imperfect  state.  Eivers  that  were  filled  with 
steamboats  and  other  cfaft,  and  transporting  the  bulk  of  the  produce, 
are  now  without  any  transportation  facilities  upon  them.  It  will  never, 
in  my  opinion,  be  wise  to  expend  money  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
competition  in  transportation.  It  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  to  suppose  such  a  remedy  will  reach  the  real  evil. 

(15.)  In  what  manner  can  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  be 
best  enforced  f  Should  a  commission  or  other  special  tribonal  be  established  to  carry- 
out  the  provisions  of  any  law  Congress  may  enact  f 

If  the  laws  proposed  to  regulate  the  transportation  business  of  the 
country  are  conservative,  based  upon  business  principles,  do  justice  to 
the  railroad  companies,  and  permit  them  to  pursue  their  business  with 
reasonable  hope  of  profit  and  reasonable  freeaom  from  embarrassment, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  them.  The  roads  will  co-oper- 
ate thoroughly  and  cheerfully  to  the  end  of  their  successful  operation. 
I  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  regulate  rates  under  arbitrary  laws,  and 
if  any  method  can  succeed  it  must  be  through  a  commission  with  some 
elasticity  in  its  methods. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  dealing  intelligently  and  justly  with  tbe  rail- 
>rofld  question  is  from  the  fact  that  neither  the  General  Government  nor 
the  States  possess  jurisdiction  over  all  character  of  business  of  all  the 
railroads ;  but  for  this,  some  comprehensive  plan  might  be  devised  for 
the  modification  of  discrimination  through  the  modification  of  competi- 
tion ;  and  to  guard  the  public  against  a  decrease  of  facilities  and  unfair 
increase  of  rates,  which  might  follow  were  the  pressure  of  competition 
and  the  fears  of  adverse  State  legislation  removed,  it  might  be  possible 
to  fix  a  maximum  percentage  upon  investment  beyond  which  the  rev- 
enues  of  the  companies  would  revert  to  the  State.  Such  a  limitation 
could  have  no  such  effect  as  to  deprive  private  capital  of  a  just  return. 
It  would  not  deaden  the  energies  of  railway  managers  by  absorbing  all 
the  frciits  of  their  labor  from  those  in  whose  interest  they  are  employed. 
It  would  not  ofter  a  temptation  to  withhold  expenditures  upon  the 
property'  in  order  to  make  large  dividends  upon  inflated  stock,  but 
rather  to  encourage  a  rivalry  among  the  various  companies  for  superi- 
ority of  facilities  and  arrangement,  a  competition  in  methods  of  busi- 
ness and  facilities  to  the  public,  which  would  be  legitimate  and  healthy 
in  its  tendency.  Capital  invested  in  transportation  is  entitled  to  fair 
returns ;  it  is  entitled  to  a  liberal  consideration  for  the  risks  assumed, 
sufficiently  liberal  to  properly  encourage  enterprise  in  building  roads 
where  they  are  needed,  but  it  is  entitled  to  no  more;  and  in  view  of  the 
dependence  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  upon  the  proi)er 
Uttlway  fiaoilities  at  fair  prices,  it  would  seem  to  behoove  the  Gk>veni- 
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meots  to  adjust  tbe  scales  of  jastice  fairly,  to  protect  the  capital  agaiost 
commiiuism,  that  capital  miKht  always  be  ready  to  provide  the 'facilities 
needed  by  the  public,  and  to  protect  the  business  of  the  country  against 
unfair  rates,  that  it  might  prosper. 

In  answering  the  sixth  inquiry  of  your  circular,  referring  to  draw- 
backs and  rebates,  I  intended  to  suggest  that  any  law  dealing  with 
rebates  and  drawbacks  should  also  deal  with  commissions  to  ticket- 
sellers.  An  investigation  of  that  branch  of  the  subject  will  develop  it  to 
be  a  great  evil,  not  so  much  as  a  discrimination  directly  hurtful  to  the 
public  but  as  an  enormously  wasteful  method  of  business,  making  a 
serious  drain  upon  tfie  revenues  of  the  companies,  the  saving  of  which 
would  make  lower  charges  to  the  public  possible. 


THOMAS  STUEGIS'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Thomas  SturffiSy  of  Cheyenne^  secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Stock- 
growers*  Association. 

^y  time  will  not  permit  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  great  questions 
involved,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  points  which  have  been 
forcibly  impressed  on  me  as  important  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
of  freight  by  rail.  Some  of  these  points  are  suggestions  as  to  the  wisest 
and  best  polic.y  for  both  the  public  and  the  railroads ;  some  to  the  effect 
that  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  shipper  and  of  the  railroad  company 
be  more  clearly  defined  than  is  the  case  under  the  existing  law ;  some 
indicate  much  needed  reforms.  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  as 
speaking  only  in  a  general  way  and  without  reference  or  application  to 
any  individual  railroad  or  system  of  railroads  except  when  the  allusion 
is  directly  by  name. 

Stability  of  rates  is  of  the  first  importance.  Sudden  or  frequent  fluc- 
tuations are  bad.  Business  calculations  extend  over  a  series  of  month^. 
Freight  rates  are  an  important  factor,  and  the  temporary  advantage 
gained  by  a  ''cut"  or  break  in  rates  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  general  disturbance  and  unsettled  values.  Pooling  by  railroads  is 
not  objectionable  in  itself.  It  conduces  to  stability  of  rates,  but  it 
should  be  supervised  that  it  may  not  be  made,  in  certain  localities,  a 
means  of  extortion.  Bates  are  generally  lower  and  more  reasonable  at 
pooled  points  than  at  points  of  same  length  of  haul  not  pooled,  and 
rates  certainly  fluctuate  less  under  the  pooling  system  than  without  it. 
The  railroads,  however,  find  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  )>ools.  The 
extension  of  new  roads  to  pooled  points  constantly  necessitates  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  to  the  pool,  and  the  change  in  The  relative 
trafiic  of  old  roads 'consequent  on  the  struggle  for  new  business,  and 
the  building  of  branch  roads,  also  necessitates  constant  revision  of  the 
agreement  for  the  division  of  earnings. 

Publicity  of  rates  is  good  and  necessary,  but  it  amounts  to  little  un- 
less the  rates  are  established  bylaw  and  supervised.  Many  roads  make 
a  public  tarifl',  but  do  much  of  their  business  inside  of  it  and  at  lower 
rates,  using  the  published  tariff  to  appeal  to  in  case  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  them  and  the  shipper;  or  in  case  the  shipper  loads  freight 
without  an  express  agreement  applicable  to  that  instance.  In  some 
cases  where  the  published  tariff  is  much  higher  than  the  actual  rate 
regularly  in  use,  and  where  the  said  actual  rate  is  recognized  by  the  rail- 
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road  as  beiug  a  full  aud  satisfactory  payment  to  them  for  the  service 
performed,  the  shipper  can  only  obtain  said  regular  rate  by  signing  a 
printed  "release,^  which  frees  the  railroad  from  much  of  its  usual  re- 
sponsibility and  leaves  it  only  liable  for  accidents  due  to  displacement 
of  rails  or  road-bed  and  breaking  of  car  trucks,  the  guarntee  of  proper 
care  and  treatment  of  property  being  relinquished  by  shipper. 

THE  BASIS  OF  BATES. 

Bates  of  freight  should  be  based  on  a  calculation  in  which  mileage 
and  the  expense  of  doing  the  business  at  each  point  should  be  consid- 
ered together,  recognizing  the  fa<}t  that  a  railroad  can  unquestionably 
make  a  long  haul  cheaper  per  mile  than  a  short  one,  and  is  therefore 
justified  in  charging  less  on  a  per-mile  estimate  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter.  But  rates  should  in  no  case  be  higher  at  a  point  where 
there  is  no  competition  than  at  a  point  where,  assuming  the  mileage 
and  general  conditions  to  be  the  same,  competition  does  exist.  In  other 
words,  the  rate  forced  by  competition  should  govern,  and  the  railroad 
should  not  be  permitted  to  make  up  at  the  noncompetitive  point  the 
amount  yielded  at  the  competitive  one.  Rates  should  not  differ  mate- 
rially, whether  bound  east  or  west;  assuming  the  mileage  and  otber 
conditions  to  be  substantially  the  same.  At  present  the  rates  for  small 
lots  of  highly-bred  animals  are  in  some  cases  prohibitory  and  in  many 
cases  extravagantly  high.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  their 
destination  in  the  West  limits  their  choice  of  transportation  to  one  line, 
of  which  advantage  is  taken  by  the  railroad. 

Evening  freights.  In  answer  to  question  eightof  the  circular,  I  should 
say,  emphatically,  yes.  The  right  of  the  shipper  to  indicate  the  lines 
and  parts  of  lines  over  which  his  freight  shall  be  transported  should  be 
clearly  affirmed,  and  the  right  of  a  railroad  to  act  as  an  evener  of  freight 
by  dividing  it  arbitrarily  between  two  or  more  railroads,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  line  indicated  by  bill  of  lading,  or  to  divert  freight,  for  pur- 
poses of  its  own,  from  the  railroad  over  which  it  is  billed  to  some  other 
milroad,  should  be  definitely  denied  and  prohibited. 

Ilebates  or  drawbacks  are  right  in  many  cases,  and  must  be  allowed. 
At  the  same  time  they  cannot  be  made  public.  Circumstances  con- 
stantly arise  by  which  certain  freight  can  be  carried  for  less  than  the 
usual  rate.  It  unites  favorably  with  other  business,  or  cars  are  otherwise 
necessarily  going  out  or  returning  empty,  &c.  But  to  make  such  re- 
duced rates  public  would  unsettle  rates  and  create  a  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral reduction,  which  could  not  be  conceded  because  the  especial  con- 
dition would  not  exist. 

CONCESSIONS  TO  LARGE  SHIPPERS. 

Concessions  to  large  shippers  are  justifiable  in  special  cases,  as,  for 
instance,  where  they  constitute  an  inducement  to  draw  capital  to  the 
line  of  the  railroad  and  into  the  business  of  the  country  it  traverses, 
and  also  where  it  induces  the  shipper  to  enlarge  his  operations  and 
bring  to  the  railroad  additional  or  new  business,  which  could  not  be 
commanded,  except  for  the  concession  in  rate,  on  account  of  the  expense 
attending  the  advances  of  funds  or  the  distant  location  of  the  business 
sought.  This  reasoning  would  apply,  among  other  products,  to  the  ores 
of  mines  in  mountain  localities  distant  from  railroads  and  to  coal.  The 
concession  by  opening  an  otherwise  impossible  market  accomplishes 
three  benefits :  It  engages  labor  at  the  place  of  production  j  it  ixx- 
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creases  the  taugible  wealth  of  the  commanity  by  convertiDg  into  money 
a  thing  otherwise  dead,  and  it  gives  to  the  market  to  which  it  is  taken 
a  larger  supply  of  the  material  produced,  and  generally  at  a  lower 
price. 

Arbitrary  discrimination  by  one  railroad  against  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  competition  in  a  different  locality,  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.  For  instance,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  heretofore 
for  years  had  a  traffic  agreement  with  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  by 
which  freight  was  carried  from  points  on  the  Union  Pacific  to  points  on 
the  Central  Pacific  at  '^  through  rates,"  i.  «.,  such  rates  as  were  appro- 
priate to  a  long  haul.  Some  months  ago  the  Union  Pacific  completed 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  a  road  extending  northwest  through  Idaho  to 
Portland,  Oreg.,  and  opened  it  for  business.  By  taking  steamer  at  Port- 
laud  for  San  Francisco  freight  was  enabled  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast. 
This  affected  the  business  of  the  Central  Pacific  in  that  class  of  freight. 
In  revenge  they  refused  to  allow  the  Union  Pacific  to  make  any  bills  of 
freight  to  stations  on  the  Central  Pacific ;  all  freight  must  be  billed  to 
the  Union  Pacific  terminus  at  Ogden,  and  is  there  rebilled  by  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  at  its  own  local  and  often  extortionate  rates.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  such  freight  costs  more  to  transport  than  formerly,  but  it 
is  used  as  a  whip  to  force  the  Union  Pacific  into  relinquishing  business 
or  making  concessions  desired  by  the  Central  Pacific  in  Oregon.  The 
Union  Pacific  is  only  indirectly  the  sufferer,  the  true  victim  is  the  ship- 
per who  must  pay  an  extortionate  rate  in  going  from  the  east  to  any 
point  in  Utah,  Nevada,  or  California  west  of  Ogden. 

THE  PULLMAN  OAB  COMPANY. 

Legal  supervision  of  these  rates  is  very  necessary.  A  much  higher 
mileage  is  charged  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver  than  for  the  same  mileage 
east.  Not  less  than  33  per  cent,  advance  is  demanded,  and  frequently 
more.  The  Pullman  company  provides  no  local  agents  or  conveniences 
for  the  public.  All  their  business  is  done  on  their  cars,  and  accommo- 
dation cannot  be  secured  anywhere  until  the  car  reaches  that  point; 
then  the  traveler,  sick  or  well,  must  take  his  chance.  This  company 
has  also  up  to  the  present  time  avoided  payment  of  any  taxes  to  the 
local  authorities,  State,  territorial,  and  county,  although  having  a  regu- 
lar amount  of  rolling  stock,  whose  value  is  ascertainable,  permanently 
within  and  seeking  the  protection  of  these  various  jurisdictions.  They 
do  this  on  the  plea  that  all  property  of  the  company  is  taxable  in  the 
city  where  it  holds  it-s  principal  office.  This  is  eminently  wrong,  and  it 
should  be  provided  by  law  that  such  companies  shall  contribute  in  taxes 
to  the  support  of  the  local  governments  to  whom  they  appeal  for  pro- 
tection and  from  whose  people  they  draw  their  business. 

Upon  the  questions  suggested  under  numbers  9, 12, 13, 14,  and  15  of 
the  circular,  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer. 

DISOl&IMINATIONS  AGAINST  DBESSED  BEEF. 

One  more  point  requires  notice.  Freight  rates  should  be  in  all  cases 
based  primarily  upon  actual  cost  of  transportation,  in  which  cost  m>y 
enter  certain  factors,  such  as  the  amount  of  material  transported,  its 
bulk,  and  the  degree  of  care  or  responsibility  involved.  Rates  should 
never  be  arbitrarily  raised  or  lowered  to  benefit  one  class  of  trade  and 
oppress  another.  This  should  be  interdicted  by  law.  An  illustration  is 
this ;  The  beef  shipments  from  western  points  eastward  were  formerlY 
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made  exclusively  alive.  Large  stock-yards  grew  up  at  many  points,  and 
many  railroads  and  individuals  became  largely  interested  and  accamu- 
lated  v^ist  sums  by  feeding  these  cattle  at  stopping  points.  Further,  the 
railroads  had  large  sums  invested  in  open  cars  fit  only  for  transport* 
iug  live  cattle.  The  method  of  killing  the  cattle  in  the  Western  mar- 
kets  and  shipping  the  dressed  beef  in  refrigerator  cars  was  then  in- 
troduced. It  is  humane  to  the  animal,  healthy  to  the  consumer,  wisely 
economical  to  the  producer.  But  it  was  less  profitable  to  the  rail- 
roads and  the  stock-yard  companies.  By  the  former  method  twenty  liv- 
ing animals  went  in  a  car ;  by  the  latter  method  the  car  held  the  car- 
casses of  forty.  The  hides,  tallow,  &c.,  constituting  the  half  of  the 
animal's  weight,  remained  in  the  West  at  the  place  of  slaughter  instead 
of  being  carried  East  and  then  back  again.  The  cost  of  carrying  the 
dressed  meat,  allowing  for  the  heavier  and  more  costly  car,  was  per- 
haps one-third  more  to  the  car  than  that  of  carrying  the  live  animals. 
But  disregarding  this  altogether  the  railroads  fixed  the  rat^s  at  nearly 
double,  the  avowed  object  being  to  make  the  dressed  beef,  when  deliv- 
ered at  the  East,  cost  as  much  as  if  sent  in  the  old  way.  This  was 
done  to  accomplish  two  objects:  First,  to  discourage  the  new  and 
improved  method,  and  drive  from  the  market  that  class  of  competition ; 
second,  to  secure  and  retain  to  the  railroads  and  middlemen' the  profits 
derived  from  the  old  system.  Two  parties  were  to  suffer:  First,  the 
Westeru  producer,  who  would  get  more  for  his  material  under  the  im- 
proved system,  because  it  was  being  more  economically  handled ;  sec- 
ond, the  Eastern  consumer,  who  could  be  supplied  more  cheaply  and 
with  better  material  under  the  new  system  than  the  old.  This  tyran- 
nical assumption  of  power  by  the  railroad  is  so  glaring,  and  so  opposed 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  that  it  needs  but  be  mentioned 
to  command  attention  and  legal  redress.  No  economic  question  now 
before  the  public  is  of  greater  importance  than  this. 


GEORGE  E   LEIGHTON'S  STATEMENT. 
Statement  of  George  E.  Leighton^  of  Saint  Louisj  Mo, 

You  have  probably  discovered  the  fact  before  this  that  those  who  are 
most  competent  to  speak  do  not  care  to  do  so.  I  know  the  fact  that 
mo^t  of  our  larger  shippers,  from  their  ability  to  make  private  contracts 
and  secure  substantial  rebates,  prefer  the  competition  which  comes  from 
the  absence  of  any  regulation  whatever  to  a  regulated  traffic.  But  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  believe  any  regulation  will  be 
t'ttV*(!Mve,  and  that  a  law  will  ouly  embaiTass,  not  prevent,  the  favoritism 
which  now  exists. 

My  own  idea,  and  it  is  based  upon  some  considerable  experience,  is 
t  liiit  most  of  the  evils  now  existing  would  be  removed  by  requiring  fixed 
;jn(I  definite  classifications,  approved  by  a  commission,  and  fixed,  pub- 
lishrtl  rates;  that  no  rate  should  be  changed,  either  by  reduction  or  ad- 
v:ince,  without  at  least  thirty  days'  public  notice;  that  any  advance 
wjtljout  such  notice  should  be  void ;  that  any  reduction  without  notice 
sliould  entitle  any  shipper  within  thirty  days  previous  thereto  tx)  a  de- 
duction and  return  of  a  like  proportion  ;  and  that  any  rebate  or  draw- 
back allowed  should  be  a  misdemeanor  for  which  the  company  shonld 
be  answerable  by  fine  of  a  substantial  amount,  to  be  shared  by  any  iu- 
furmcr. 
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This  may  seem  severe,  bnt  no  regalation  bj'^  law  is  worth  anythiug 
that  is  uot  made  effective,  and  yoa  c<aDnot  make  it  effective  unless  a 
violation  is  visited  with  a  penalty  sufficiently  severe  and  certain  as  to 
make  a  violation  somewhat  hazardous. 

In  European  countries  rates  and  schedules  vary  but  little  in  years. 
The  only  change  is  that  which  is  brought  about  by  the  operation  of 
natural  laws.  Any  change  is  well  considered  and  deliberate.  In  this 
country  it  is  brought  about  too  frequently  by  the  position  of  the  man- 
agers in  the  stock  market,  the  bad  temper  of  the  freight  agent,  or  the 
recklessness  of  a  bankrupt  company,  to  neither  of  which  should  the 
commerce  of  the  country  be  placed  in  subjection. 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  value  of  a  commission,  not  so  much 
with  authority  to  act  by  positive  interference,  as  to  acquire  full  and  ac- 
curate and  well  digested  information  which  the  legislative  power  could 
trust  fully  as  the  basis  of  legislative  action. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  evils  now  existing  are  quite  as  much 
due  to  reckless  reductions  as  to  reckless  advance  of  rates.  All  depart- 
ures from  the  reasonable  and  just  and  natural  charge  are  a  menace  to 
the  safety  of  sound  commercial,  manufacturing,  or  agricultural  indus- 
try. It  is  a  false  notion  that  reckless  reductions  inure  to  the  popular 
advantage.  Any  sharp  cut  in  rates  is  a  direct  blow  to  the  whole  stock 
in  trade  of  the  country  which  has  been  transported  at  higher  rates,  and 
in  that  class  of  cases  where  freight  bears  a  large  proportion  to  value  is 
destructive  of  all  safe  business  enterprise. 


ISAAC  H.  STURGEON'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  by  Isaac  R.  Sturgeon,  of  Saint  Louis^  Mo, 

It  seems  to  me  proper  in  answering  the  questions  propounded  by  your 
committee  that  I  should  state  that  from  1855  to  1866  I  wfvs  the  president 
and  general  superintendent  in  constructing  and  operating  one  of  our 
leading  railroads  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  that  I  was  often  appointed 
without  solicitation  by  ex-President  Grant  United  States  commissioner 
to  examine  railroads  constructed  with  aid  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  that  in  1874  the  New  York  and  Brie,  New  York  Central,  and 
Pennsylvania  Central  Eailroa<ls,  together  with  many  of  the  leading 
Western  railroads,  met  through  their  representatives  at  Saratoga,  N. 
Y.,  and  appointed  three  commissioners  to  represent  the  three  Eastern 
trunk  lines  named  and  seven  commissioners  for  the  Western  railroads, 
and  without  my  knowledge  I  was  selected  as  the  Western  commissioner 
for  Saint  Louis.  The  object  of  the  roads  in  establishing  this  Eastern 
and  Western  commission  was  to  regulate  rates  and  make  them  uniform, 
leaving  shippers  to  select  the  route  by  which  they  would  ship,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  system  of  rebntes  and  drawbacks,  &c.,  the  object  seem- 
ing to  be  to  do  that  which  a  national  commission  established  by  Con- 
gress might  do.  But  after  six  months  of  trial  the  commission  was  dis- 
solved and  the  effort  abandoned.  The  commission  found  their  efforts 
opposed  very  generally  by  the  general  freight  and  ticket  agents  of  the 
roads,  and  the  press  at  that  time  generally  seemed  inimical  to  the  effort. 
But  since  that  time  and  at  the  present  day  there  seems  quite  a  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Government  establishing  a  national 
board,  with  power  to  enforce  that  which  the  roads  then  voluntarily  made 
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an  effort  to  do.  I  might  8ay  that  the  managers  of  the  fast  freight 
lines  were  evidently  opposed  to  the  commission,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
did' all  in  their  power  to  have  the  railroads  abandon  the  effort  to  regu- 
late rates  through  a  commission.  With  this  preface  of  explanation  I 
will  proceed  to  answer  the  interrogatories  of  the  committee  as  well  as  I 
can,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  say  that  there  are  others  that  your 
committee  can  reach  far  more  able  than  myself  to  assist  you  in  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  recommended  to  Congress.  Still,  I 
will  submit  for  your  consideration  the  opinions  I  have  on  the  questions 
you  propound. 

(1)  £y  establishing  a  national  commission,  with  full  powers  to  fix 
and  regulate  rates,  inflicting  severe  penalties  for  any  direct  or  indirect 
violation  of  the  regulations  .established  by  the  commission.  This  com- 
mission should  be  clothed  with  ample  powers  to  fix  and  regulate  rates 
after  due  investigation,  and  to  compel  the  observance  of  the  rates,  rales, 
and  regulations  they  may  adopt. 

(2)  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  rates  now  charged  upon  the 
different  classifications  of  freights  or  the  passenger  rates  to  speak  on 
this  subject. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  should  by  all  means  be  required  by  law,  and 
changes  of  rates  should  be  prohibited  without  at  least  ten  days'  notice. 
The  only  method  of  securing  uniformity  and  stability  of  rates,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  establish  the  national  railway  commission  by  Congress, 
with  j)ower  to  regulate  and  fix  rates,  which  shall  only  be  changed  by 
said  commission.  My  experience  taught  me  whilst  serving  as  Western 
railway  commissioner  that  there  was  no  great  necessity  for  more  than 
two  rates  during  the  year,  viz,  a  winter  and  summer  rate.  The  sum- 
mer rate  to  meet  water  competition,  and  the  winter  rate  should  be  bet- 
ter than  the  summer  rate,  because,  as  I  understand,  it  is  more  expen- 
sive in  winter  to  operate  the  roads,  and  there  is  a  greater  pressure  of 
business. 

(4)  I  think  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  should  be  es- 
tablished. 

(5)  The  elements  of  the  cost  of  the  road  and  conditions  of  business 
should  be  considered  in  fixing-  the  tariffs  on  interstate  traffic.  A  road 
built  where  the  physical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  its  construction 
were  greater  than  that  of 'another,  costing  more  to  construct  it,  should, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  considered  in  fixing  rates.  The  )>ro  rata  share 
in  such  cases  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  just,  and  I  think  this  can  only 
be  done  by  a  commission  after  they  have  informed  themselves  of  ail 
the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question.  The  cost  of  construction,  and  the 
cost  of  operating  the  road  after  construction,  are  factors  that  should  be 
considered  in  fixing  the  tariffs. 

REBATES  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED. 

(6)  No  system  of  rebates  or  drawbacks  should  be  allowe<l  under  any 
circumstances  that  I  can  conceive  of.  They  should  be  entirely  abol- 
ished. 1  feel  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  in 
their  practical  working  they  are  demoralizing  to  both  railway  officials 
and  shippers,  in  this  way :  The  clerk  of  any  establishment  goes  to  the 
different  railway  offices  to  ascertain  rates.  He  is  told  by  one  road  that 
it  will  take  it  for  a  certain  rate.  He  replies,  <^  1  can  do  better  than 
that."  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  the  statement  opemtes  on  the 
fears  of  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  road,  and  for  fear  of  losing  the 
business  he  says,  '<  I  can't  give  you  a  less  rate,  for  I  am  bound  by  some 
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• 

agreement  with  another  road,  but  I  will  bill  your  goods  at  this  rate  and 
allow  you  a  drawback  or  rebate  of  so  much.^  The  shipping  agent  may 
try  all  the  lines,  making  a  like  statement  to  each,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true  to  any  road,  and  the  one  whose  fears  he  can  most  operate 
on  gets  his  freights.  This  system  results  in  giving  one  shipper  an  ad- 
vantage over  another,  and  in  so  much  loss  to  the  less  fortunate  ship- 
per as  to  rates,  and  besides  this  injustice,  it  demoralizes  both  shipper 
and  freight  agents  by  inducing  uncandid  statements  as  to  what  the 
shipper  can  do  in  rates  and  what  the  railroad  will  do.  Fix  the  rates 
by  a  commission  and  leave  shippers  to  choose  their  line  of  railroad  to 
ship  b}^  and  it  will  save  the  time  to  shippers  of  large  establishments 
the  Expense  of  a  clerk  in  testing  rates,  and  all  shippers  will  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  and  know  that  all  are  treated  alike  sfnd  have  the 
same  rates. 

(7)  My  best  judgment  is  that  pooling  agreements  between  railroads 
doing  an  interstate  business  should  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law. 

(8)  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the  right 
to  select  the  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported. 

(9)  1  can  conceive  of  no  method  that  will  secure  a  uniform  rate  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  by  all  the  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  except  by  Congress  establishing  an 
able  board  of  commissioners,  with  ample  powers.  It  would,  I  think, 
take  such  a  commission  quite  a  length  of  time  to  gather  all  the  informa- 
tion neeeed  to  enable  them  to  act  justly  and  intelligently  in  fixing  ani- 
form  rates ;  and  if  the  commission  should  be  established  a  liberal  com- 
pensation should  be  allowed,  so  as  to  secure  the  very  best  talent  of  the 
country,  and  a  liberal  appropriation  should  be  made  for  a  sufficient 
clerical  force  of  the  best  class  of  men  to  aid  them  in  their  work  of  inves- 
tigation, keeping  records,  correspondence,  &c.,  for  the  work,  if  properly 
done,  would  be  very  great  and  demand  the  best  talent  of  the  country. 

^y  judgment  is  that  after  the  system  spolsen  of  becomes  well  estab- 
lished the  railway  managers  will  be  far  better  satisfied  than  with  the 
present  system,  and  that  it  will  go  far  towards  allaying  the  antagonistic 
feeling  now  existing  in  many  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  railroads. 
My  experience  is  that  if  the  farmers  and  shippers  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  fairly  and  justly  treated  there  will  be  no  antagonism  of* 
the  railroads.  They  are  willing  to  pay  rates  that  will  fairly  remunerate 
on  a  fair  cost  of  the  railroads,  but  will  n^er  be  reconciled  to  have  their 
products  taxed  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stock- not  a 
dollar  of  which  ever  went  into  the  building  or  betterment  of  the  road. 

(10)  I  think  it  proper  that  a  shade  lower  rate  should  be  allowed  for  a 
long  over  a  short  haul,  and  in  any  act  of  Congress  that  may  be  passed 
power  should  be  given  to  the  commission  to  regulate  this  matter  after 
full  investigation  by  the  commission. 

(11)  I  think  no  concessions  should  be  allowed  large  shippers,  but  if, 
after  full  investigation  by  the  national  commission,  heai  ing  what  can 
be  said  pro  and  con  by  shippers  and  railroads,  it  should  seem  proper 
to  make  such  concessions,  they  should  be  made  known  to  the  public. 

(12)  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  require  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  of  accounts.  I  may  say  that  if  the  commission  is  established 
I  deem  it  essential  to  facilitate  their  examinations  and  investigations. 
The  system  should  be  plain  and  simple  and  alike  for  all,  as  I  think. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

(13)  1  think  it  is  desirable  that  such  coporations  make  duplicate  an- 
nual reports  to  Congress  and  the  commissioUf    I  think  tUe  &:^t^X)^xs.^ 
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is  to  get  at  tbe  actaal  cost  of  the  road,  not  couDting  as  cost  any  bonds 
or  stock  commonly  called  "  watered''  bond  or  stock.  Companies  may 
have  had  to  sell  bonds  very  low  to  get  the  means  to  complete  and 
stock  their  roads.  If  a  bona  fide  sale,  and  the  proceeds  of  sack  sale 
actually  went  into  the  construction  of  the  road,  it  should  properly  be 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  road  at  the  face  of  the*  bonds. 
The  gross  earnings  from  all  sources  should  be  shown,  and  the  operating 
expenses  of  all  kinds,  and  perhaps  a  separate  account  for  anything  ex- 
pended in  the  betterment  of  the  road.  Such  accounts  should  be  item- 
ized and  clearly  show  how  much  received  from  freights  or  passage, 
carrying  mails,  &c.,  and  the  amount  paid  track  hands,  and  all  employes, 
repairs  to  engines,  cars,  &c. ;  in  a  word  every  item  of  expense  in  .oper- 
ating the  rpad,  and  also  all  moneys  paid  for  locomotives,  cars,  and  all 
additions  to  the  road. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  WATERWAYS  ESSENTIAL. 

(14)  In  making  provision  for  cheap  transportation  it  is  essential  that 
the  Government  should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  waterways. 
Our  great  rivers  are  in  a  sense  ''  inland  seas  "  leading  to  the  oceans, 
and  for  many  of  our  heavier  freights,  that  will  not  bear  railway  trans- 
portation, the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  carrying  to  the  ships  of  the 
world  at  our  different  ports  certain  ijroducts  that  we  desire  to  send  to 
foreign  market^)  and  to  bring  to  us  certain  kinds  of  imported  goods. 
They  are  highVays  or  railroads,  if  you  please,  already  constructed,  need- 
ing only  that  we  improve  them  so  as  to  add  to  the  security  of  life  and 
property  upon  them  and  increase  their  utility  for  our  commerce. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  feel  that  the  interests  of 
the  country  demand  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  Illinois 
Eiver  with  the  lakes  at  Chicago,  which  would  give  to  the  country  west 
of  Saint  Louis  a  water  route  ea^t  as  well  as  south  by  the  Mississippi 
River 5  and  may  I  submit  further  for  your  thought  the  great  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  overwhelming  importance  of  the  earliest  possible  con- 
struction of  a  free  ship-canal  by  our  Government  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  free  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  with  a  reasonable 
charge  on  foreign  tonnage.  Let  us  build  and  own  and  control  this 
canal,  free  from  all  entangling  alliances,  as  a  gift  to  our  maritime  ton- 
nage. L  am  confident  it  would  be  wise,  and  would  do  more  to  enable 
our  country  to  successfully  compete  for  the  commerce  of  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  than  anything  else  we 
could  do. 

If  I  read  the  news  aright  at  this  day  the  European  powers  are  con- 
sidering the  question  of  making  the  Suez  Canal  free;  but  whether  so  or  not, 
it  is  clearly  our  interest,  as  it  seems,  to  mo  to  build  this  canal  with  the 
least  possible  delay  so  as  to  accommodate  the  largest  vessels  with  the 
fewest  possible  number  of  locks  and  dams,  thereby  at  once  giving  ac- 
cess to  our  vessels  to  all  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America, 
the  i)eople  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Australia,  and  Asia. 
The  construction  of  this  free  ship-canal  would  by  cheapeniug  the  rates 
of  freights  especially  give  to  our  country  greater  advantages  than  the 
imagination  can  well  comprehend. 

1  think  it  is  well  understood  that  the  building  of  our  first  trauscon- 
tineiital  railway  precipitated  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canp^l  9>s  a  couu- 
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ter  project,  which,  owing  to  the  bigh  rates  of  freightsmaintained  oterour 
Pacific  roads,  canoes  all  commerce  for  Europe  and  our  own  country  to 
take  that  route,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  more  expeditious.  Give  us  the  free 
ship-canal  and  we  may  hope  to  fully  realize  the  benefits  that  we  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  us  from  the  building  of  our  transcontinental  rail- 
ways, but  in  which  we  have  largely  been  disappointed. 

A  COMMISSION    RECOMMENDED. 

(15)  Legislation  can  best  be  enforced  by  a  commission  with  ample 
powers.  A  commission  for  this  purpose  should,  by  all  means,  be  estab 
lisihed,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  this  commission  is  established  and 
sustained  to  the  fullest  extent  for  a  few  years  it  will  in  the  end  result 
in  great  good  to  the  country  and  be  sustained  not  only  by  the  people 
but  also  by  the  railways.  It  is  a  new  departure,  and  the  railways  may 
think  it  their  interest  to  resist  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission, 
but  I  am  confident  that  every  lailway  manager  and  director  of  all  goo(l 
roads  will  be  glad  of  its  adoption  after  it  is  in  full  working  order,  for  it 
will  be  their  protection  and  will  result  in  a  reconciliation  of  interests 
between  the  railroad,  the  farming,  and  other  shipping  interests. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  greafest  dissatisfaction  at  this  day  with  the 
railroads  results  from  the  fact  that  the  farming  and  producing  interests 
believe  that  they  are  made  to  pay  rates  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  and 
stock  that  were  never  used  in  building  the  roads,  but  were  sold  in  the 
market  and  the  proceeds  pocketed.  They  are  unwilling  that  their 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  stock  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  their 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  tobacco,  hemp,  butter,  and  eggs,  and  all  they  produce 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,-«shall  be  taxed  by  rates  to  pay  interest  on 
**  watered"  bonds  and  stocks  whilst  trackmen  are  ground  down  to  the 
very  lowest  possible  point,  and  all  other  employes  save  presidents  and 
superintendents.  These  employes  may  have  to  endure  their  wages,  but 
there  is  a  hidden  discontent  that  not  unfrequently  manifests  itself  in 
strikes  and  unrest  and  unhappiness. 

FAST  FBEIOHT  AND  EXPRESS  LINES. 

I  would  name  another  matter  in  connection  with  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  it  is  this :  The  railroads  are  built,  and  you  are  familiar 
with  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  West,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  first,  to  get  all  the  stock  subscribed  possible :  second, 
they  go  to  New  York  with  this  basis  and  bond  the  road  and  sell  the 
bonds  at  the  best  price  that  can  be  had.  Not  unfrequently  a  second 
mortgage  has  to  be  given,  and  these  bonds  are  sold  very  low.  There 
comes  a  time  with  many  roads  that  they  cannot  pay  interest.  The 
roads  are  sold  out  and  new  x)arties  become  their  owners  and  capitalize 
them  anew,  and  make  all  they  can  by  sale  of  bonds  and  stocks,  per- 
haps, as  I  said  before,  not  a  dollar  going  into  the  construction  or  bet- 
terment of  the  road.  But  in  addition  to  this,  and  this  is  the  point  to 
which  1  wished  to  invite  your  attention,  fast-freight  lines  are  formed 
and  express  companies  in  which  not  unfrequently  most  of  the  leading 
officers  of  the  conjpany  have  stock.  Then  it  becomes  their  interest  to 
drive  all  freights  they  can  on  to  their  fast-freight  and  express-company 
lines.  The  stockholders  of  the  roads  may  get  no  dividends,  but  the 
stockholders  in  the  fast-freight  lines  and  express  companies  get  usually 
very  remunerative  dividends.  Shippers  find  that  if  they  send  by  the 
regular  freight  lines  they  can  form  no  idea  when  their  freights  will  get 
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through,  and  thi|s  a  large  part  of  the  freight  business  is  driveu  on  to 
the  fast-freight  lines  and  express  companies  to  enrich  a  corporation 
formed  within  the  railway  company  and  to  the  great  wrong  and  injury 
of  shippers. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  farming  and  producing  interestft 
to  the  roads  or  make  employes  contented,  with  their  wages  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  point,  as  long  as  they  believe  that  this  is  done  to 
pay  interest  on  bonds  and  stocks  the  proceeds  of  which  never  went  into 
the  construction  or  betterment  of  the  roads.  Remove  this  cause,  and 
through  a  commission  fixing  just  rates  to  the  railways  and  the  people, 
and  all  cause  of  complaint  will  be  removed,  and  people  and  employes 
will  become  reconciled  and  contented  with  the  management  of  the  roads; 
for  my  conviction  is  that  if  they  feel  they  are  fairly  and  justly  treated, 
and  that  the  managers  of  the  roads  are  doing  the  fair  thing  by  them 
and  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  they  will  bear 
uncomplainingly  any  burthens  that  they  may  feel  cannot  be  helped. 

This  harmonious  relation  I  believe  can  be  established  by  a  high  board 
of  disinterested  commissioners,  who  will  do  justice  both  to  the  railroads 
and  the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  only  the  managers  of  roads  who 
do  not  wish  to  conduct  their  business  according  to  just  and  legitimate 
methods  can  object  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  as  is 
proposed. 


B.  C.  SIMMONS'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  E.  0,  Simmons^  president  Simmons  Hardware  Company^ 

Saint  LouiSt  Mo, 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventiDg  the  practice  of  extortion  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nation  by  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce. 

This  question  is  so  far-reaching  and  complex  in  its  nature  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  country  is  so  great  and  the  conditions  so  varied  that  a  rate 
which  may  be  an  unjust  discrimination  in  one  section  of  the  country,  or 
one  which  would  be  called  an  extortion,  would  be  on  others  hardly  prof- 
itable for  the  railroads  to  do  business  on.  These  questions  are  largely 
solved  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding  each  road;  circam- 
stances  of  cost  for  operating  roads,  circumstances  of  population,  and 
necessarily  the  amount  of  freight  carried. 

In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  intelligent  answer  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  one  that  the  railroads  have  themselves  been  hammering 
away  at  for  many  years,  and  they  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the  solution 
now  than  when  they  started.  Any  man  who  could  give  a  correct  sohi- 
.tion  of  this  problem  ought  to  command  a  salary  higher  than  that  paid 
now  to  anybody  else  in  America  for  his  services.  It  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  answer  this  question,  any  further  than 
to  say  that  I  believe  these  things  are  largely  regulated  by  competition, 
Ayhich  is  the  life  of  all  trade,  and  which  is  the  controlling  element  to 
keep  down  unfavorable  and  unjust  extortion.  If  there  can  be  a  solu- 
tion to  this  question,  in  my  mind  there  is  only  one,  and  that  is  to  limit 
the  profits  upon  the  capital  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  have  paid 
into  the  State  or  the  Government,  or  both,  all  the  surplus  beyond  this 
fixed  rate.  This  may  or  may  not  be  feasible,  and  it  is  a  question  so 
deep  that  scarcely  any  one  has  followed  it  out  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
determine  upon  it. 
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(2)  The  rensoiiableDess  of  tlie  rates  now  charged  hy  Huch  corporations  for  local  and 
through  traffic. 

In  my  opinion  the  rates  now  as  a  rule  are  too  low  on  freight  generally, 
and  especially  the  rate  on  through  trafSc.  For  example,  take  freight 
of  second  and  third  class  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis  or  Chicago  for,  say,  30  or  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  seems  to 
me  unreasonably  low.  The  local  traflflc,  I  think,  is  more  nearly  upon 
the'proper  basis,  and  if  there  can  be  any  overcharges  it  is  more  in  the 
local  traffic  than  in  the  through.  But  in  my  judgment  the  present 
rates  of  freight  are  on  an  average  too  low,  and  right  here  permit  me  to 
say  that  the  passenger  rates  are  entirely  too  high.  If  these  things  were 
more  nearly  equal  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
country.  - 

m 

(3)  Whether  puhlicity  of  rates  should  he  required  hy  law ;  whether  changes  of 
rates  without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  best  method  of  securing 
uuiforiuity  and  stability  of  ratei. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  publication  of  special  rates  should  be  required 
by  law.  The  present  system  is  about  as  good  as  I  think  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged; that  is  to  say,  the  traffic  rate  from  which  exceptions  are  made 
for  special  cases.  I  do  not  think  that  changes  of  special  rates  without 
publication  of  same  should  be  prohibitory  by  law,  for  this  reason,  that 
there  are  many  times  ))roducts  of  a  country  in  great  surplus  which  can 
only  be  moved  by  special  ex)ncession  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  the  railroads  under  the  circumstances  do  better  to.  haul 
that  product  and  to  nourish  the  country  and  assist  it  to  become  stronger, 
by  making  them  concessions  and  enabling  them  to  bring  their  products 
to  good  markets,  rather  than  to  hold  out  for  full  tariii'  rates;  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  oppose  the  changing  of  rates  being  prohibitory 
without  imblic  notice.  General  or  cart  rates,  however,  should  always 
be  published  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  change. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  recent  case  that  has  come  under  my  knowledge: 
Utah  this  last  year  has  produced  an  enormous  amount  of  wheat.  At 
the  regular  rate  it  is  prohibitory  to  ship  it  east,  and  yet,  recently  a 
party  from  Utah  ha^  been  here  with  samples,  also  in  Chicago,  and  by 
reason  of  very  material  concessions  made  by  the  railroad  companies  has 
been  enabled  to  bring  that  wheat  to  Saint  Louis  and,  Chicago,  and  to 
sell  many  car-loads  at  a  price  that  reimburses  them  moderately  for  their 
labor  in  Utah.  Were  the  change  of  rates  prohibitory,  without  public 
notice  such  cases  as  this  would  be  impossible,  and  but  for  the  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  there  would  not  have  been  any 
outlet  for  this  Utah  wheat ;  in  fact,  they  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  I  do  not  know  that  any  methods  can  be  suggested  to  secure 
uniformity  and  stability  of  rates.  This  very  largely  depends  upon  the 
supply  and  demand,  and  also  very  largely  upon  the  price  that  the  prod- 
ucts in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  bring  from  year  to  year. 
The  only  method  that  I  know  of,  by  which  a  uniformity  and  stability 
of  rates  can  be  accomplished,  is  the  money  pooling  system,  and  there 
are  of  course  many  great  objections  to  this. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  inter-State  commerce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  here  propounded  is  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  I  would  answer  No.' 4  very  much  as  I  did  the  previous  ques- 
tion, that  the  railroads  have  been  trying  for  years  to  establish  a  system 
of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  and  have  failed,  and  have  failed  for 
reasons  that  the  elements  which  enter  into  this  cannot  be  controlled. 
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Maximam  and  miniinnm  rates  are  largely  depending?  upon  the  tnarketa, 
the  products,  &c.,  and  as  the  Government  cannot  possibly  have  control 
of  the  markets,  it  would  seem  to  me  likewise  impossible  for  them  to 
control  maximum  and  minimum  rates.  This  matter  also  is  very  largely 
regulated  by  competition,  not  only  by  the  railroads,  but  by  the  water- 
ways, and  some  seasons  must  have  of  necessity  different  bearings  from 
what  it  would  have  in  others. 

(5)  The  elements  of  cost,  the  coDditions  of  bosiness,  and  the  other  factors  that  should 
be  considered  ill  ftxing  the  tariffs  on  inter-State  traffic. 

The  elements  of  cost  and  conditions  of  business  and  other  factors 
that  can  be  considered  in  fixing  the  tariffs  on  inter-State  commerce 
vary  so  widely  in  the  different  States  that  it  seems  to  me  highly  impos- 
sible to  harmonize  them.  They  vaiy  in  cost  of  construction,  in  cost  of 
arrangement,  and  vary  largely  in  the  amount  of  freight  to  be  transported 
over  the  roads,  and  the  simple  questions  of  weather  and  natural  ele- 
ments and  so  on,  with  the  cost  of  operating  the  roads,  have  much 
to  do  with  it.  For  example,  in  some  sections  where  snow  and  rain  pre- 
vail to  a  remarkable  degree,  doing  enormous  damage  to  the  railroads, 
they  are  particularly  expensive  in  their  effects;  whereas  in  others  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  this  same  idea  could  be  followed  up.  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  In  view  of  this,  I  would  say  that  these  things  are  proper  only 
for  the  consideration  of  the  railroads  operating,  and  no  one  else  coold 
form  a  correct  idea  as  to  what  would  be  best  for  the  whole  country, 
for  what  might  be  best  for  one  section  might  be  positive  death  to 
another. 

(6)  Should  any  system  of  rebates  or  drawbacks  be  allowed  f  If  so,  should  saoh. 
transactions  be  regulated  by  law  and  be  snbjeot  to  official  inspection  and  approval  f 

I  would  oppose  the  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  on  the  general 
principle  that  it  leads  to  demoralization  and  oftentimes  dishonesty.  If 
the  railroad  company  desires  to  make  a  special  rate,  I  think  they  should 
make  it  in  an  open  and  above-board  manner,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  the  privilege  of  making  special  rates  for  special 
cases  and  under  special  circumstances,  any  more  than  a  merchant  should 
in  selling  his  goods  when  he  would  make  special  concessions  to  foreign 
purchasers  as  against  local  ones ;  but  the  rebate  and  drawback  system 
I  think  quite  pernicious. 

(7)  Shonld  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  doing  an  int«r-8tate 
business  be  permitted,  or  shonld  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law  f  If  they  should 
be  regulated  by  law,  would  it  be  sufficient  t«  require  the  terms  of  such  Agreements 
to  be  made  public  and  subject  to  official  approval  t 

Pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  have  done  very 
much  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  have  made  it  possible 
for  interior  places,  say  a  thousand  miles  or  more  from  the  sea-coast,  to 
get  their  goods  at  a  very  much  le&^s  price  than  they  could  have  been 
obtained  without  these  pooling  contracts.  In  my  judgment,  they  should 
not  be  prohibited  by  law,  but  should  be  regulated,  and  their  terms  of 
agreement  should  be  submitted  to  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose 
but  such  officers  should  not  make  such  terms  of  agreement  public  fur- 
ther thfin  is  required  for  their  own  protection  and  integrity. 

(8)  Should  provision  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the  right  to  select 
the  lines  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported  ? 

I  think  that  provisions  should  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  ship- 
pers  the  right  to  select  routes  or  parts  of  routes  over  which  their  ship- 
men  ta  shon  Id  be  transported.    11  laeeoi^  tx^  m^  tAx^t  in  ^Mpping  from  on^ 
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given  point  to  another  be  should  have  the  privilege,  as  he  pays  the 
bill,  to  elect  by  which  route  his  shipment  should  go.  But  should  he 
not  select  the  route  himself  in  a  specific  manner,  then  I  would  think  it 
wise  to  permit  the  transi)ortation  companies  to  use  their  own  judgment 
as  to  the  routes  over  which  the  shipment  should  be  transported. 

(9)  By  what  method  can  a  nniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freights  hy  all  the  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  best 
secured  f 

I  do  not  think  any  method  can  be  formulated  by  which  a  uniformity 
of  passenger  and  freight  rates  can  be  obtained  by  all  the  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Of  course  a  State  can  regulate  that 
matter  for  railroads  operating  in  its  own  State,  but  in  my  judgment  no 
legislation  can  ever  act  intelligently  and  wisely  on  this  subject  for  the 
whole  country. 

(10)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  permitted  to  charge  a 
lower  proportioned  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul  t  Does  the  pnblic  interest 
require  any  legislation  on  the  subject  t 

Corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce,  I  think,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  a  lower  proportioned  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short 
haul,  as  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  larger  amount  of  business  can  be  done 
on  a  smaller  percentage  of  cost  than  a  small  business,  just  as  with  a 
merchant  in  mercantile  pursuits.  '  The  question  of  long  and  short  hauls, 
the  delays,  class  of  freight,  handling  &c.,  on  short  hauls  becomes  quite  a 
factor  in  this  arrangement.  In  my  judgment,  public  interest  does  not 
require  legislation  on  that  subject. 

(11)  Should  any  concession  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers  except  such  as 
represent  the  actual  difference  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over  small 
shipments,  and  should  sncli  concessions  oe  made  known  to  the  public? 

Goncessions  on  account  of  large  shipments  are  really  a  dangerous 
element  to  permit  to  enter  into  inter-State  traffic,  because  they  to  a  large 
extent  promotiB  monopolies,  which  should  always  be  avoided,  and  while 
I  believe  that  considerable  latitude  should  be  given  to  the  railroad 
companies  on  account  of  the  difference  in  locations,  markets,  cost  of 
operation  and  various  other  things,  I  would  think  it  very  unwise  to 
permit  railroads  to  make  concessions  simply  on  account  of  large  ship- 
ments. If  the  large  shippers  can  ship  goods  cheaper  than  the  small 
ones,  the  small  ones  are  virtually  driven  out  of  business,  and  I  would 
call  it  legislation  of  a  dangerous  character  which  would  permit  railroads 
to  make  concessions  simply  on  account  of  large  shipments. 

^12)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  ioter-Stat-e  commerce  be  required  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  t 

The  system  of  accounts  used  by  the  railroads  is  so  complex,  in  fact  is 
a  science  of  itself,  that  1  shouid  consider  it  presumption  on  my  part  to 
comment  on  it  at  all ;  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  no  one  can  do  so, 
except  those  familiar  with  it.  I  am  told  by  railroad  men  that  many  of 
the  brightest  minds  in  America  are  engaged  in  perfecting  a  uniform 
system  of  railroad  accounts,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  any  one  not  en- 
gaged in  this  business  is  so  entirely  ignorant  of  it  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  venture  an  intelligent  opinion. 

(13)  Is  it  desirable  that  such  corporations  should  be  required  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Government  T  If  so,  what  information  as  to  their  earnings,  expenses,  and 
operations  should  such  reports  contain  f 

It  would  seem  to  me  desirable  that  all  such  corporations  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Government  and  in  m.o%t^^V^^> 
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tail,  giving  if  possible  all  information  connected  with  their  roads,  such 
as  the  number  of  miles  operated  in  each  State,  the  bonded  and  floating 
debt,  the  expenses  of  operation,  the  capital  stock  of  the  road,  the  total 
revenue  and  an  itemized  statement  of  all  the  various  sources  from 
which  this  revenue  is  derived,  also  an  estimate  of  the  current  value  of 
their  road,  and  such  connections  and  branches,  belonging  to  them,  to- 
gether with  the  value  of  all  other  property,  such  as  rolling  stock,  ter- 
minal facilities,  machine  shops,  round-houses  and  other  property,  Which 
it  is  customary  for  railroads  to  own. 

(14)  In  makiog  proviaiou  for  Becuriog  cheap  transportatioD,  is  it  or  is  it  not  iin- 
portant  that  the  Govemmeut  shonld  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  waterways  ? 

I  think  it  quite  necessary  in  making  provision  for  cheap  transporta- 
tion that  the  Government  should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of 
water-ways,  because  that  promotes  competition,  and  as  the  basis  of  my 
replies  is  that  competition  is  the  lifeof  trade,  I  should  like  to  see  at  all 
times  as  much  competition  kept  in  the  way  of  transportation  as  it  is 
possible.  The  development  and  maintenance  of  good  waterways  by 
the  Government  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  railroad  companies,  and 
I  trust  it  may  ever  continue. 

(15)  In  what  manner  can  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  intef-State  commerce  be 
enforced  f  Should  a  commissson  or  rather  a  special  tribunal  be  established  t^  carry 
out  the  provifiions  of  any  law  Congress  may  enact  ? 

It  would  seem  to  me  wise  that  transportation  committees  or  commis- 
sions could  be  profitably  and  wisely  formed  by  the  Government,  per- 
mitting the  parties  interested  to  be  represented.  First  the  Govern- 
ment, next  the  people,  then  the  railroad  companies,  and  they  in  turn 
select  one  or  more  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  their  own  body,  and  all  such 
differences  between  railroad  companies  and  Government  laws  and  rales 
and  regulations  on  this  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitrators  on 
this  committee. 


J.  P.  HANSON'S  8TATBNBNT. 

Statement  of  J,  F.  Hansofij  ngent  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company^  MaooHj 

Ga. 

To  question  first,  I  will  say  very  frankly  that  it  involves  so  many 
complicated  conditions  that  few  men,  if  any,  are  capable  of  answering 
it.  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  what  to  outsiders  appeared  gross 
discriminations,. were,  under  the  explanations  of  reputable  railroad  man- 
agers, but  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  adjustments  forced  upon  them 
by  competition. 

(2)  Complaints  of  unreasonable  rates  on  local  freights  are  very  rare 
in  this  State.  We  have  a  railroad  commission  with  supreme  powers. 
This  commission  is  enforcing  rates  that  are  too  low  to  enable  our  rail- 
roads to  keep  up  proper  condition  and  pay  small  dividends  upon  cost  of 
construction.  Through  freights  are  very  low  on  through  traffic  t« 
nearly  all  points,  West,  North,  and  Ea^t,  to  which  we  are  shipping  goods. 
We  ship  from  New  Hampshire  to  Texas,  and  as  far  West  as  Nebraska. 
To  all  points  beyond  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  south  of  Missouri,  with 
probably  the  exception  of  Little  Bock,  rates  are  pretty  high.  When, 
however,  the  fact  that  railroad  development  in  this  last  section  is  of 
rather  late  date  is  taken  into  account,  together  with  the  light  traffic 
6vm  tbid  section,  it  is  a  qaestionvr hither  the  rates  could  be  judiciously 
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lowered  or  not.    Through  rates  generally  are  so  low  that  what  may  be 
a  reasonable  rate  under  the  conditions  named  looks  high  by  comparison. 

(3)  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  the  interest  of  transporta- 
tion lines  would  cause  them  to  make  rates  sufficiently  public  for  all 
general  purposes. 

(4)  As  a  business  proposition,  this  is  the  most  important  contained 
in  your  list  of  inquiries.  The  question  of  reasonable  rates,  as  has  been 
amply  demonstrated,  has  been  solved  by  voluntary  and  natural  com- 
petition. We  seem  to  have  reached  the  point  where  the  question  of 
how  to  obtain  reasonable  rates  must  give  place  to  that  of  how  to  main- 
tain rates  sufficiently  high  for  the  promotion  of  our  railroad  interests, 
and  the  fair  protection  of  investors  in  railroad  property.  I  am  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  we  need  a  Irmit  below  which  the  roads  cannot  go 
more  than  one  to  mark  the  limit  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  charge. 

(6)  Actual  value  of  property,  relative  cost  of  construction  .and  main- 
tenance, and  the  volume  of  business,  it  would  appear,  are  the  proper 
conditions  upon  which  to  determine  the  question.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  deprive  a  railroad  company  of  the  advantages  of  enhanced 
value  over  cost,  by  reason  of  wise  forecast  and  investment,  andjudi- 
cious  management  upon  the  part  of  the  roads.  Neither  should  they 
be  held  responsible  for  outlay  to  rebuild, and  re-equip  their  property, 
when  the  expent^e  of  the  same  could  not  be  avoided,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  Southern  roads  destroyed  during  the  war. 

(6)  A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  reference  to  rebates  and  draw- 
backs, and  the  advantages  that  are  allowed  large  shippers  over  small 
ones,  and  the  rates  for  long  hauls  as  against  short  ones.  The  same 
principle  that  governs  the  lirices  of  goods  sold  at  wholesale  and  retail 
applies  to  this  question.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  transpor- 
tation companies  will  ever  ignore  the  fact  that  the  largest  customers  are 
to  have  some  advantages  over  small  ones.  If  the  Government  under- 
takes to  say  that  men  who  are  energetic  and  enterprising  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  that  always  accrue,  large  success  to  what  encour- 
agement will  be  left  to  men  to  win  hard-earned  and  eminent  success  t 
Is  it  rigHt,  then,  to  attempt  to  secure  to  drones  and  sluggards  the  ad- 
vantages for  which  the  more  worthy  struggle  long  and  hard  f  This 
matter  may  be  safely  left  with  the  railroads.  Any  interference  would 
work  results  not  looked  for,  and  if  the  tendency  of  such  interference 
should  equalize  rates,  the  final  result  would  be  damage  to  consumers, 
who  are  at' last  the  beneficiaries  of  all  concessions  or  advantages. 

(7)  If  Government  control  is  ever  resorted  to,  the  method  of  exercis- 
ing the  same  will  assume  this  shape.  It  is  the  only  pi-acticable  method 
as  between  the  railroads  of  maintaining  uniformity,  and  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  system  the  best  efforts  of  the  ablest  traffic  managers  in  the 
country  have  been  industriously  directed.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  gov- 
ernment commission  operating  in  any  other  method  than  through  the 
pooling  plan.  While  there  is  much  popular  clamor  against  pools,  the 
peoj)le  who  are  raising  it  are  singularly  iuconsisteut  in  demanding  that 
the  Government  shall  institute  an  absolute  i>ooling  system.  Any  uni- 
fied control  results  in  this  practically  if  it  is  to  produce  any  result  at  all. 

(8)  This  should  depend  upon  contract.  Koads  combine  to  make  a 
line  in  many  cases,  and  rates  are  based  upon  agreement  between  two 
or  more  lines.  The  central  line  cannot  always  make  rates  and  give 
shipper  choice  of  connections. 

(9)  Have  embraced  this  in  preceding  answers. 

(10)  It  seems  unreasonable  that  a  shipper  who  has  one  packa^<^<^<. 
freight  to  ship  should  expect  the  same  to  b^  td\L^\)L  ^\i  \Xi!^  ^^\si<^\ri2)^'<^l^ 
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mile  for  one  handred  miles  charged  the  shipper  of  a  thousand  pack- 
ages per  hundred  miles  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  This  is  im- 
practicable, and  would  result  in  increasing  rates  for  long  distances 
without  corresponding  reduction^  on  purely  local  and  small  shipments. 
I  cannot  see  that  the  public  interest  can  be  served  by  any  legislation 
on  this  point. 

(11)  The  same  rule  that  applies  to  purchases  of  large  lots  of  goods, 
and  the  purchases  of  small  lots,  should  apply  to  purchases  of  large 
freights  over  purchases  of  small  freights.  This  is  natural — it  is  busi- 
ness— and  any  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  of  trade  upon  this  point  will 
result  in  mischief.  There  is  no  mo*re  reason  for  making  such  conces- 
sions known  to  the  public  than  for  publishing  the  terms  upon  which 
Messrs.  Marshall,  Field  &  Co.  or  Messrs.  J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.  buy  goods- 
It  is  none  of  the  public's  business. 

(12)  This  had  better  be  left,  like  that  of  uniform  couplings  for  cars, 
to  the  railroad  companies. 

(13)  All  corporations  in  which  the  public  are  interested,  as  investors^ 
should  be  required  to  make  annual  publication  of  such  facts  as  will 
enable  an  intelligent  man  to  form  a  definite  and  correct  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  the  company  and  the  value  of  its  stock  and  other  security. 

(14)  Artificial  water  routes  in  the  interior  would  not  in  this  day  of 
steel  rails  and  cheap  transportation  pay  to  the  public  any  returns  cor- 
responding to  Government  outlay  in  their  construction.  Private  capi- 
tal will  build  any  line  that  will  pay.  The  Government  should  appro- 
priate money  liberally  for  the  improvement  of  natural  water  ways,  and 
for  putting  and  keeping  the  harbors  in  order.  Spending  money  on 
small  streams  when  no  public  benefit  accrues  is  wrong. 

(15)  If  Congress  does  anything,  it  would  of  necessity  be  experimental, 
and  hence  great  caution  should  be  exercised  that  the  public,  as  well 
as  the  transportation  lines,  are  not  damaged  rather  than  benefited.  A 
commission,  it  would  seem,  will  be  the  method  or  means  employed  to 
test  the  value  of  any  legislation  that  may  be  adopted.  I  confess  that  I 
am  opposed  to  Government  control  or  interference  with  the  matter. 
The  tendency  to  govern  too  much  will  be  strengthened  by  this  action, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  commission  will  be  demanded  to  regu- 
late the  production  and  price  of  goods,  labor,  &c.  Better  let  them  take 
care  of  themselves  upon  the  ba^sis  that  underlies  all  business.  Com- 
petition will  keep  prices  about  right,  and  if  at  times  and  in  certain  in- 
stances the  rule  does  not  hold  good,  the' evils  that  arise  are  less  than 
those  that  would  in  all  i)robability  attend  any  attempt  to  regulate  this 
vast  business  by  the  Feileral  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  that  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  now 
nor  never  have  I  owned  a  share  of  railroad  stock  or  a  railroad  bond. 
I  have  embodied  my  conclusions  from  a  business  standpoint  and  from 
considerations  of  justice  and  public  policy  that  seem  to  justify  these 
conclusions. 


JOHN  W.  GRUBBS'S  STATEMENT. 
Statement  of  John  W.  OrubbSj  wholesale  grocer ^  Bichmondj  Ind, 

Upon  a  few  of  the  points  of  inquiry  I  have  pronounced  opinions,  and 
very  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  them  for  what  they 
may  be  worth. 

(2)  The  rates  at  present  in  force  for  local  and  through  freight  basi- 
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ness  are,  I  thiuk,  as  a  rale,  reasonable,  and  generally  accepted  as  fair 
and  equitable. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  should  by  all  means  be  required  by  law  and 
'  no  change  allowed  without  due  notice.  Under  the  present  arrangement 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  favored  shippers  are  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  contemplated  changes  of  schedule  rates,  and  are  let  in  under 
the  reduction  or  enabled  to  take  advantage  otherwiseof  the  change,  while 
the  customer  not  so  favored  may  be  subject  to  loss  on  account  of  igno- 
rance of  the  change.  . 

(4  and  5)  On  these  points  I  am  not  sufficiently  advised  to  speak  in- 
telligently. 

(6)  No  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  should  be  allowed.  The 
whole  system,  as  practiced,  is  pernicious,  unjust,  and  indefensible.  The 
))ubli8hed  schedule  of  the  carrying  company  should  regulate  prices. 
There  should  be  no  favoritism  allowed  except  in  the  case  of  large  ship- 
pers, and  this  exception  should  be  as  specifically  a  part  of  the  published 
rates  as  any  other.  When  one  shipper,  through  any  kind  of  favoritism, 
secures  a  system  of  rebates,  he  has  an  unjust  advantage  of  his  neighbor, 
resulting  very  often  in  the  demoralization  of  trade  and  resulting  in  no 
benefit  to  the  recipient. 

The  whole  system  of  pooling  I  regard  as  an  impracticable  idea.  The 
workings  of  such  pools  up  to  this  date  have  been  expensive,  unsatis- 
factory; and  without  any  good  results  to  the  contracting  parties  or  the 
business  public.  The  origin  of  pools  is  to  shut  out  and  prevent  all  com- 
petition ;  to  fix  arbitrary  rates  without  reference  to  varying  conditions. 
They  jshould  not  be  permitted  under  any  conditions,  as  their  practical 
workings  are  in  the  interest  of  monopoly,  and  give  to  corporations  an 
undue  control  of  private  business. 

~  (8)  One  of  the  controlling  reasons  for  forbidding  pools  arises  from  the 
abuse  of  the  control  of  freights  exercised  under  their  working.  Every 
shipper  should  have  the  right  to  designate  and  control  absolutely  the 
shipment  of  his  own  goods.  The  pool  system  arbitrarily  denies  this. 
The  experience  of  this  city  has  been  expensive,  annoying,  and  trouble- 
some. Shipments  ordered  by  the  most  direct,  shortest,  and  quickest 
routes  have,  in  violation  of  express  orders,  been  diverted  to  other  lines, 
longer,  more  uncertain,  and  requiring  largely  increased  time  in  delivery. 
When  remonstrated  with,  the  reply  is  that  the  change  was  necessary  to 
equalize  pool  business,  thus  totallyignoring  every  interest  or  consider- 
ation except  the  single  convenience  of  the  pool.  If  goods  should  reach 
destination  in  five  days  by  the  designated  line,  and  you  get  them  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  by  some  outside  line  that  may  have  been  short 
on  the  particular  day  of  shipment,  the  consignelB  must  pocket  his  loss 
and  smother  his  just  indignation  in  the  interest  of  the  pool.  No  one 
thing  connected  with  the  carrying  business  of  the  country  has  been  so 
productive  of  loss  and  inconvenience  as  the  pooling  syst^.  It  needs 
to  be  sat  down  on  hard,  and  every  shipper  should  have  secured  to  him 
the  absolute  right  to  select  and  designate  the  lines  over  which  his  ship- 
ment shall  be  made. 

(10)  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  privilege  of 
contracting  at  a  lower  proi)ortionate  rate  for  a  long  than  a  short  haul. 
For  two  reasons.  The  haul  can  be  made  cheaper  proportionately,  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  is  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  this  prin- 
ciple. I  can  buy  at  a  less  price  for  large  quantities  of  merchandise  than 
for  small  quantities.^  Manufacturers  grade  their  prices  by  quantities,  and 
trade  generally  is  regulated  in  this  way.    There  is  no  reason  for  restrict' 
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ing  the  earryiug  bnsiuess.  They  can  aflfbrd  a  cheaper  rate  proportion- 
ately on  1,000  miles  than  on  100,  and  ought  not  to  be  restricted  in  the 
privilege. 

The  other  qaestions  are  oot  of  my  range  of  examination.  I  have 
given  hastily  and  crudely  my  views  on  the  points  in  which  our  [>eople 
have  au  interest. 


FEANK  W.  TEAOY'S  STATEMENT. 

SkUement  of  Frank  W,  Tracy,  Springfield,  III.,  president  of  the  Central 

Illinois  Coal  Company. 

In  preparing  an  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  committee  I  have  been 
guided  by  my  observations  as  a  shipper  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors*  of  a  railroad  corporation.-  1  believe  the  interests  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  people  are  identical,  and  any  legislation  which  develops 
the  one  interest  will  promote  the  other.  I  would  suggest,  if  I  may  be 
allowed,  that  the  study  by  your  committee  of  the  railway  clearing-bouse 
system  of  England  would  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  purpose.  It  has 
been  successful  since  its  conception  in  keeping  rates  fairly  steady 
throughout  that  country. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preveutiug  the  practice  of  extortion  and  ni^ust  discrimi- 
natiou  by  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce. 

If  one  could  answer  this  question  properl^^  it  would  solve  the*  entire 
problem  before  your  committee,,  but  in  the  present  crude  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  governing  inter-State  commerce  it  is  doubtful  if  ii.  could 
be  answered  in  such  a  manner.  The  "  best  method"  must  be  evolved 
from  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  future  combined.  Very  many  com- 
plaints of  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  are  made.  But  then  arises 
the  query,  what  is  extortion  and  what  is  unjust  discrimination  f  If  every- 
one were  agreed  as  to  the  answers  to  these  queries  there  would  be  no 
trouble  in  finding  the  "best  method,'^  but  the  answers  are  as  varied  as 
tbere  are  different  modes  of  thojiight  in  individuals;  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  should  be  some  plan  suggested  which  would  bring  the 
light  of  experience  and  common  sense  upon  these  complaints,  whereby 
these  nice  and  delicate  questions  constantly  arising  could  be  definitely 
settled.  The  simplest  plan  would  be  a  commission  of  experienced  and 
practical  men,  having  thorough  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  railroads 
and  shippers  to  each  other,  who  could  have  charge  of  all  corporations 
engaged  in  inter-State  commerce,  with  authority  of  law  to  enforce  fair 
and  reasonable  rates.  Through  the  experiences  of  this  commission  could 
be  evolved  4he  best  method  for  preventing  extortion  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination. 

(2)  The  reasonableness  of  the  rates  now  charged  by  such  corporations  for  looal  and 
through  traffic. 

The  traffic  rates  established  by  the  Illinois  railroad  commission  are 
generally  believed  to  be  reasonable. 

(3)  Whether  publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  bylaw,  whether  changes  of  rates 
without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  best  method  of  seonring  ani- 
formity  and  stability  of  rates. 

Uniformity  Jind  stability  of  rates  is  more  to  be  desired  by  shippers  and 
railroad  corporations  than  anything  else.  The  rate  is  not  so  much  a 
consideration  as  that  it  should  be  uniform  and  stable.    Publicity  of 
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rates  certainly  tends  to  this  end,  therefore  I  believe  no  rates  should  be 
changed  without  due  notice  to  the  public. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximmn  and  minimum  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  inter-State  commleroe. 

The  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  is  another  help 
towards  maintaining  uniformity  and  stability  of  rates ;  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  they  should  be  established  by  the  commission  in  consultation 
with  the  proper  ofBcials  of  the  corporation. 

(5)  The  elements  of  cost,  the  conditi  ons  of  business,  and  the  other  factors  that 
should  be  considered  in  fixing  the  tarifESs  on  inter-State  commerce. 

There  are  so  many  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  inter-State  com- 
merce that  it  is  very  difScult  to  enumerate.  The  competition  of  the 
natural  highways  of  river,  lake,  and  canal  is  overshadowing,  and  as  they 
can  certainly  carry  freight  cheaper  than  railroads,  their  rates  would 
govern.  The  cost  of  terminal  facilities,  too.  makes  quite  a  condition  in 
making  rates.  Cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago  require  very  expen- 
sive terminal  facilities,  while  cities  like  Indianapolis  and  Springfield  are 
comparatively  inexpensive.  So  varied  are  these  conditions  that  no  gen- 
eral rule  can  be  established. 

(6)  Should  any  syst«m  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  be  allowed  t  If  so,  should  such 
transactions  be  regulated  by  law  and  be  subject  to  official  inspection  and  approval, 
or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  f 

If  rates  are  to  be  uniform  and  stable  drawbacks  and  rebates  should 
not  be  allowed.    They  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 

(7)  Should  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  doing  an  inter- 
State  business  be  permitted,  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law  f  If  they 
should  be  regulated  by  law,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  reauire  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments to  be  made  public  and  subject  io  official  approyal  t 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  best-devised  scheme  for  the  main- 
tenance of  uniform  and  stable  rates  is  tiie  pooling  system.  Undue  com- 
petition causes  violent  fluctuations  of  rates,  which  more  than  anything 
else  causes  business  derangements.  If  some  such  system  is  not  inau- 
gurated^'the  bankrupt  corporation  which  now  pays  a  debt  will  fix 
rates  for  the  solvent  corporation  running  parallel  with  it,  though  if 
such  a  process  is  long  continued  it  would  soon  be  in  the  condition  of 
its  competitor.  All  pools  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  commis- 
^  siou,  who  should  have  power  to  see  that  fair  rates  are  fixed  and  main- 
**  tained.  Under  this  control,  I  believe  pools  would  be  found  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  shipping  public. 

(8)  Should  provision  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the  right  to  select 
the  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shaU  be  transported  f 

Unquestionably,  though  there  should  be  provisions  in  the  law  prevent- 
ing shippers  from  combining  against  any  one  corporation,  as  that  would 
be  ^'  unjust  discrimination." 

(9)  By  what  method  can  a  uniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freights  by  all  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  best 
secured  t  ^ 

I  would  repeat  the  answer  to  the  first  question  as  the  answer  to  this — 
that  is,  through  the  experience  of  a  commission  rules  could  be  evolved 
which  would  secure  a  uniform  rate. 

(10;  Should  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  permitted  to  charge 
a  lo^er  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  hanlf  Does  the  public  Interest 
require  any  legislation  on  that  subject  f 

The  expense  of  hauling  freight  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  exr 
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peDse  of  terminal  facilities.  If,  therefore,  the  expense  of  terminal  facili- 
ties is  spread  over  10  miles,  the  expense  would  be  much  heavier  than  if 
spread  over  100  miles.  As  the  expense  to  the  corporation  should  gov- 
VTU  the  fee  for  hauling  freights,  certainly  the  corporation  should  charge 
a  proportionately  greater  rate  for  a  short  distance,  than  for  a  longer 
one.    I  think  this  should  be  permitted  by  legislation. 

(11)  Should  aiiy  concessions  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers  except  such  as 
represent  the  actaal  difference  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over  small 
shipments,  and  should  snob  concessions  be  made  known  to  the  public  f 

If  large  shippers  get  only  such  concessions  as  represent  the  differ- 
ence in  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over  small  ones,  I  believe 
they  should  be  satisfied.  No  concealments  of  any  kind  should  be  al- 
lowed. Public  interests  could  not  be  properly  guarded  in  secrecy.  All 
transactions  must  be  open  to  the  public. 

(12)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  required  to  adopt  a 
uniform  Hystem  of  accounts  f 

Immaterial,  though  their  reports  to  the  commission  should  be  uni- 
form. 

(13)  Is  it  desirable  that  such  corporations  should  be  required  to  make  annaal  re- 
ports to  the  Government  f  If  so,  what  information  as  to  their  earnings,  expenses, 
and  operations  should  such  reports  contain  t 

Yes;  they  should  contain  full  reports,  such  as  are  now  required  by 
the  various  States. 

(14)  In  making  provision  for  securing  cheap  transportation,  is  it  or  is  it  not  impor- 
tant that  the  Government  should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  roates  T 

The  water-ways  will  govern  the  rates  in  the  summer;  in  winter  they 
have  but  little  iofluence.  I  believe  without  the  waterways  the  rate  of 
freight  would  be  much  higher  both  summer  and  winter. 

(15)  In  what  manner  can  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  oommerce  be 
best  enforced.  Should  a  commission  or  other  special  tribunal  be  established  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  any  law  Congres:}  may  enact  7 

I  have  advocated  a  commission  throughout,  and  do  not  believe  a  law 
can  be  made  a  success  without  a  commission,  who  can  reduce  the  amount 
of  friction  between  the  public  and  corporations,  until  they  understand 
that  the  interests  of  each  are  identical.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
this  a  commission  would  be  a  great  public  blessing. 


W.  H.  ROBINSON'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  William  H.  Bobimonj  Fairfield^  IIL^  ex-railroad  and  ware- 
house commissioner  of  Illinois, 

Upon  the  general  question  as  to  whether  a  law  of  Congress  govem- 
iii;r  interstate  commerce  would  be  beneficial,  there  would  seem  to  be  but 
liti  k*  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  when  some  law  of  the  kind  is  nec- 
cssiiry,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  large  producing  and  shipping 
iiiierests  of  the  country,  but  as  well  for  the  protection  of  corporations 
tii;;aged  in  transportation. 

(I)  As  to  the  first  inquiry — "The  best  method  of  preventing  the 
)M  actice  of  extortiou  and  unjust  discrimination  by  corporations."  In 
my  judgment  the  ))est  and  only  etfective  method  to  prevent  such  wrongs 
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is  to  provide  penalties  and  forfeitures  against  the  wrong  doer,  to  be  en- 
forced perhaps  as  a  last  resort  when  milder  remedies  fail,  and  to  be 
nnder  the  control  of  a  special  commission  or  tribunal  selected  for  that 
purpose. 

(2)  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  and  fair  to  all  shippers  that  rates 
should  be  public  and  that  they  should  not  be  changed  without  public 
notice  being  given  for  a  reasonable  time.  A  law  to  this  efifect  properly 
enforced  with  penalties  provided  for  its  violation  would  of  itself  tend 
to  establish  uniformity  and  stability  of  rates.  By  such  means  both 
buyers  and  sellers  of  articles  of  commerce  could  know  the  rates  of  trans- 
portation, and  there  would  be  less  liability  of  either  party  being  cheated. 
1  do  not  mean  that  rates  should  be  absolutely  iron  clad,  but  should  be 
flexible  within  certain  limits. 

(4)  I  am  well  convinced  that  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  law  would 
be  to  provide  for  maximum  and  minimum  rates.  The  maximum  rates 
would  prevent  extortion  to  the  shipx)er ;  and  the  minimum  rates  would 
lessen,  if  it  did  not  entirely  breakup,  the  vicious  practice  of  "  rate  cut- 
ting-'' that  has  been  so  disastrous  to  railroad  property  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  conceded  that  the  margin  between  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum rates  should  be  liberal,  so  that  transportation  companies  could  be 
confined  within  its  limits  under  all  circumstances. 

(5)  The  elements  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  tariffs  on  interstate 
business  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  name  them  in 
detail.  In  the  case  of  railroads,  the  actual  cost  of  road  bed  and  equip- 
ment would  of  course  be  among  the  controlling  elements.  The  volume 
of  business,  density  of  population  traversed  by  the  line,  cost  of  terminal 
facilities,  the  high  or  low  value  of  the  commodity  transported,  the  hazard 
of  carrying  certain  articles,  the  perishable  nature  of  others  requiring 
quick  transportation,  as  well  as  many  other  elements,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  fixing  the  tariffs. 

(6)  Circumstances  may  possibly  arise  where  the  payment  of  rebates 
would  not  be  improper,  but  the  system  has  produced  so  much  evil,  and 
built  up  individuals  and  localities  to  the  detriment  of  others  equally 
deserving,  that,  if  permitted,  it  shoud  be  regulated  by  law  and  be  sub- 
ject to  official  approval. 

(8)  Pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  piay  not  in 
itself  be  improper,  but  evil  and  sometimes  oppression  grows  out  of  it. 
I  would  not  say  that  pooling  contracts  should  be  absolutely  prohibited 
by  law,  but  they  should  be  subject  to  investigation  and  official  ap- 
proval. 

(8)  The  right  of  a  shipper  to  select  the  line  or  lines  of  road  over  which 
he  may  ship  ought  certainly  to  be  recognized.  Many  reasons  might  be 
given  in  support  of  this;  distance,  grade,  terminal  facilities,  character 
of  cars,  &c.,  are  often  important  to  the  shipper,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  just  reason  why  a  party  should  not  be  permitted  to  ship  over  the 
line  of  his  choice,  rather  than  one  arbitrarily  selected  for  him  by  others. 

(9)  By  what  method  can  a  uniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
Ken  get  8  and  freights  by  all  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  secaredf 

This  may  be  answered  in  a  general  way  by  requiring  all  corporations, 
in  all  cases  and  for  all  persons,  to  charge  the  same  rate  for  the  same 
service.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  urge  that  a  rate  charged  for  a 
given  number  of  tons  hauled  a  given  distance  and  between  two  given 
points  should  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances  be  the  rate 
charged  for  the  same  quantity  and  character  of  freight  hauled  the  same 
distance  between  two  other  points.    Uniformity  of  rates  means  uniform 
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compeiisatiou  for  like  service,  aud  not  an  ironclad  rate  to  be  governed 
in  all  cases  by  distance  alone. 

(10)  That  corporations  should  be  permitted  to  charge  a  proportionately 
lower  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  heul  is  so  patent  to  every  one  that 
it  requires  no  argament  in  support  of  the  proposition.  And  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  good  would  be  accomplished  b^'  legislation  upon  the  subject. 
Laws  governing  inter-State  commerce  to  be  valuable  should  be  as  simple 
as  possible  and  embrace  only  such  matters  as  the  public  interests  re- 
quire, leaving  all  other  questions  to  be  settled  and  controlled  by  the  un- 
written laws  of  trade  and  competition. 

(11)  Should  any  concessions  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers  except  each  as 
represent  the  actual  difference  of  handling  large  shipments  over  small  shipments  f 

Why  should  there  be  t  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  large  shipper 
should  have  any  more  advantage  over  the  small  shipper  than  is  actually 
represented  in  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  large  shipments 
over  small  ones  Y  Complaints  are  constantly  made  that  corporations 
discriminate  against  the  small  shippers,  and  one  of  the  strong  reaaons 
for  adopting  the  proposed  law  is  to  correct  this  evil.  Large  shippers 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  control  large  capital  are  entitled  to  the 
advantage  that  legitimately  belongs  to  the  movement  of  freight  in  large 
quantities,  but  to  grant  them  favors  beyond  that  would  be  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  small  shipper  of  limited  capital  and  would  be  clearly 
wrong. 

(13)  It  would  unquestionably  aid  the  tribunal  who  may  be  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  require  corporations  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Government.  Such  reports  should  contain  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  inter- State  business,  the  expenses  including  taxes,  cost  of  road 
bed  and  equipments,  bonded  debt,  mileage,  terminal  facilities,  tons  of 
freight  transported,  number  of  passengers  carried,  accidents  to  passen- 
gers and  employes  and  causes,  what  apipliances  and  means  are  used  to 
prevent  accidents,  salaries  paid  to  officers  and  other  employes,  number 
of  employes,  and,  in  short,  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  property  and  its  earn- 
ings. 

(15)  In  what  manner  can  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  oommerce  be 
enforced  f 

It  is  di&cult  to  see  how  any  law  of  the  kind  could  be  made  useful  or 
effective  without  a  commission  specially  selected  for  its  enforcement. 
It  is  well  known  that  railway  corporations  are  managed  by  shrewd  bus- 
iness men  and  skillful  lawyers,  at  all  times  watchful  of  their  interests; 
and  if  the  people  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  law  its  enforcement  should 
be  placed  in  competent  hands — in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  involved  and  whose  ability  and 
inte«:rity  will  command  the  respect  of  the  people  and  corporations.  No 
man  would  think  of  going  into  the  courts  to  enforce  law  against  a 
great  corporation.  The  law,  to  command  respect  and  obedience,  must 
provide  machinery  for  its  own  enforcement,  and  no  better  means  can  be 
devised  than  the  selection  of  a  tribunal  of  able  and  discreet  men  with 
the  power  of  the  Government  behind  them.  Any  law  that  may  be 
adopted  must  necessarily  be  largely  experimental  and  far  from  perfect, 
but  if  intrusted  to  an  intelligent  commission  whose  business  it  is  to  con- 
struct rules  for  the  control  of  inter-State  commerce  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  aud  who  will  carefully  observe  its  practical  workings,  they 
can  suggest  changes  and  amendments  that  will  finally  make  it  alike 
popular  with  the  people  and  corporations.  The  success  of  the  law  will 
depend  at  last  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  men  selected  to  carry 
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out  its  provisions.  If  men  of  broad  views,  sound  discretion,  and  reason- 
able industry  aie  selected,  the  law  will  be  beneficial  and  popular,  as 
similar  laws  have  been  in  many  of  the  States. 

I  have  read  the  two  proposed  laws  upon  the  subject  of  inter-State 
commerce,  one  known  as  the  ^^ Reagan  Bill"  and  the  Senate  measure^ 
known  as  the  '^  Gullom  Bill,"  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  is 
much  the  better  and  more  practical  law. 


EIOHARD  P.  MORGAN,  JR.'S,  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Richard  P.  Morgan,  of  Dwight,  UL,  ex-railroad  commit' 

sioner  of  Illinois. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  for  inore  than  twenty  years 
upon  the  subject  under  investigation  by  your  committee,  that  brief 
opinions  rather  than  long  discussions  would  seem  to  serve  your  com- 
mittee best  in  arri  ring  at  safe  conclusions.  I  respectfully  reply  in  the 
order  of  your  inquiry — very  briefly. 

(1)  The  beet  method  of  preventing  the  practice  of  extortion  and  nnjnst  discrimina- 
tion  by  corporations  engaged  in  inter- State  commerce. 

By  Congressional  control  through  a  commission. 

(2)  The  reaflonableneoB  of  the  rates  now  charged  by  such  corporations  for  local  and 
tbrongh  traffic. 

As  a  general  rule,  rates  are  now  unreasonably  low  for  through  and  for 
most  of  the  local  traffic^  of  course  there  are  some  exceptions. 

(3)  Whether  publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  bylaw;  whether  changes  of 
rates  without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited  and  the  best  method  of  securing  uni- 
formity 'and  stability  of  rates  7 

Rates  should  be  made  public,  and  no  change  in  rates  made  without 
reasonable  public  notice ;  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  elements  for  se- 
curing uniformity  and  stability  of  rates. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  inter- State  commerce. 

The  maximum  rates  would  be  of  necessity  too  high  and  the  minimum 
rates  too  low  to  exercise  satisfactory,  if  any,  control,  else  they  would  at 
times  be  obstructive  and  harmful. 

(5)  The  elements  of  cost,  the  conditions  of  business,  and  other  factors  that  shoald 
bo  considered  in  fixing  tariffs  on  inier-State  traffic. 

Tariffs  should  be  based  mainly  on  a  fair  valuation,  all  things  consid- 
ered, of  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  physical  machine,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  it,  and  upon  the  average  natural  and  normal 
volume  of  business. 

(6)  Should  any  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  be  allowed  t  If  so,  should  such 
transactions  be  regulated  by  law  and  be  subject  to  official  inspection  or  approval,  or 
should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  f 

Rebates  and  drawbacks  should  be  prohibited,  and  all  other  methods 
that  lead  to  secrecy  and  evasion. 

(7)  Should  pooling  contracts  and'  agreements  between  railroads  doing  an  inter- 
State  business  be  permitted  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law? 

Pooling  earnings  or  business  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
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(8)  Shonld  provision  he  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the  right  to  select 
the  Hues  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  pass  f 

If  they  do  not  possess  that  right  in  respect  to  anj"  commoD  carrier, 
coach.  steamboBt,  railroad,  or  other  means  of  transit,  they  shonld  be 
invested  with  it  by  act  of  Congress. 

(9)  By  what  method  can  a  uniform  syetem  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freights  by  all  corporations  engaged  in  inter- State  oommeroe  be  best 
secured  t 

See  answer  to  question  number  5. 

(10)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  permitted  to  charge 
a  lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul  f 

Yes^  under  Congressional  restrictions,  through  the  commissioners. 

(11)  Should  any  concession  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  ship^rs  except  such  as 
represent  the  actual  diiference  in  the  expense  of  handling  large  shipments  over  small 
shipments,  and  should  such  concessions  be  made  public  T 

Between  large  and  small  shipments  reasonable  concessions  in  rates 
should  be  made,  and  those  concessions  made  public. 

(12)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  be  required  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of^accounts  t 

Yes ;  that  would  be  a  very  essential  element  in  the  practical  working 
of  a  commission. 

(13)  la  it  desirable  that  such  corporations  should  be  required  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Government ;  if  bo,  what  information  as  to  their  earnings,  expenses,  and 
operations  should  such  reports  contain  t 

Such  reports  should  be  made  annually  to  the  Government,  of  all 
things  connected  with  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  roads,  as  the  commissioners  might  from  time  to  time  find  essential  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  Congress. 

(14)  In  making  provision  for  securing  bheap  transportation  is  it  or  is  it  not  impoi^ 
tant  that  the  Government  should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes  f 

The  natural  system  of  internal  navigation  of  the  country,  in  all  itB 
parts  which  can  be  reasonably  deemed  navigable  for  transxK>rtation 
purposes,  should  be  thoroughly  maintained — the  construction  of  wholly 
new  channels,  as  canals,  and  the  development  of  minor  water-ways,  not 
naturally  navigable  for  transportation  purposes,  could  not  be  justified, 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  constructed  or  improved,  except  for  some 
very  special  and  stringent  demand. 

(15)  In  what  manner  can  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  intei-State  commerce  be 
best  enforced  7  Should  a  commission  or  other  special  tribunal  be  established  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  any  law  Congress  may  enact  t 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  Congress,  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  at  large,  to  extend  its  authority  over  the  inter- 
state commerce  of  our  railway  system,  because  under  the  existing 
management  of  that  commerce  harmful  results  have  already  been  pro- 
duced to  the  people,  to  the  railways,  and  the  capital  invested ;  there  is 
no  confidence  remaining  between  the  various  managementis  or  between 
the  people  and  those  managements,  nor  can  there  be  any  re-established. 

The  whole  vast  system  is  afloat,  without  a  rudder,  and  the  most 
sagacious  of  its  managers  are  in  despair  lest  all  should  be  overwhelmed. 

These  conditions  seem  to  be  serious  enough  to  demand  early  action  by 
Congress.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  properly  constituted  commission  is 
the  most  practical  way  of  enforcing  the  will  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  inter-8tate  commerce  of  our  railway  system. 
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E.  CALLAHAN'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Ethelbert  Callahan,  of  Rqbinsony  III. 

While  I  am  not  convinced  that  I  can  submit  anything  new  or  ver^ 
important,  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  request,  giving  you  such 
views  as  I  entertain  and  which  have  grown  out  of  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject  acquired  in  my  practice  as  a  country  lawyer,  interming- 
ling largely  with  that  portion  of  the  people  whose  interests  are  indi- 
vidually small,  but  who  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  rights  and  sensi- 
tive to  any  real  or  supposed  invasion  thereof. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOB  NATIONAL  CONTROL. 

Your  committee  is  charged  with  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  grav- 
est questions  of  American  politics;  a  question  that  calls  for  the  wisest 
statesmanship,  and  courage  suflBcient  to  attack  and  overthrow  old  theo- 
ries of  government  and  rules  of  construction  Xvheuever  it  shall  be  dem- 
onstrated that  they  obstruct  the  path  of  i)rogres8.  Even  constitutional 
barriers  may  be  required  to  be  removed  before  the  question  is  fully 
solved.  It  is  a  question  which  has  long  been  kept  in  abeyance  on  ac- 
count of  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  discussion  and  proper  solu- 
tion. But  now  the  changed  and  constantly  changing  condition  of  the 
country  and  its  commerce,  and  the  channels  along  which  that  commerce 
moves  will  not  permit  the  question  to  be  evaded.  While  differences 
exist  as  to  what  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  national  legislature, 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  rapidly  approaching  unanimity  that  some 
step  must  be  taken  to  place  the  commerce  of  the  nation  under  national 
control.  The  efforts  of  the  States  to  regulate  a  commerce  that  passes 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State  have  proved  ineffectual,  and  it  may 
as  well  be  conceded  at  once  that  a  national  authority  is  the  only  one 
that  can  regulate  a  national  commerce.  A  broader  construction  of  the 
powers  of  the  National  Government  under  the  Constitution  prevails  now 
than  formerly,  both  in  the  courts  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  growing  broader  still,  and  will  grow  until  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  every  railroad,  every  canal,  every  water  way,  and  every  telegraph 
line  that  penetrates  into  or  touches  two  or  more  States  shall  be  in  its 
entirety  under  the  sole  control  of  the  National  Government.  And  this 
will  be  the  first  step  of  the  people  towards  "  preventing  the  practice  of 
extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  by  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
State  commerce.'' 

The  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  rates  to  be  charged  for  local 
and  through  traffic  will  then  be  submitted  to  and  determined  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress,  and  one  law  and  one  rule  of 
construction  will  exist  in  every  State.  In  this  way  alone  can  reason- 
able nnd  uniform  rates  be  established  and  enforced.  It  is  the  only  way 
of  escape  from  the  diversity  of  laws,  constructions,  and  authorities  of  the 
several  States,  now  struggling  with  powers  which  they  have  created 
but  cannot  control.  The  present  system  of  control  by  the  States  leaves 
the  people  and  the  commerce  of  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  cor- 
porations which  have  grown  up  in  these  later  years  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  several  States  to  check  their  growth,  and  keep  them 
in  subordination  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  Place  every  highway 
and  channel  of  commerce  and.of  commercial  intercourse  iinder  national 
control,  and  I  submit  that  it  would  break  up  the  system  of  pooling  be- 
tween competing  lines,  and  leave  competition  to  regnlaie  charges  wthin 
the  limits  of  **  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rat/^^"  \G\i^  ^^\aSci- 
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lished  by  la\^.  A  miDimum  rate  should  be  fixed  to  prevent  a  strong 
competio^  line  from  destroyiug  a  weak  competitor  by  ruinously  low 
rates,  and  then  makeup  its  losses  bj  controlling  all  the  business  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  divided  between  it  and  the  weaker  compet- 
ing line.  Publicity  of  rates  should  not  be  required.  Each  corpora- 
tion or  person  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  should  have  perfect  lib- 
erty to  fix  and  change  its  rates  and  charges  at  pleasure  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  maximum  and  minimum  charges  fixed  by  law.  This  would 
be  "  the  best  method  of  securing  uniformity  and  stability  of  ratess"  so 
far  as  uniformity  and  stability  of  rates  are  attainable  without  destroy- 
ing the  effects  of  fair  competition. 

No  system  of  rebates  or  drawbacks  should  be  allowed.  If  any  such 
are  allowed,  they  should  be  regulated  by  law  and  subject  to  ofiicial  in- 
spection and  revision.  All  pooling  agreements  between  competing  lines 
should  be  prohibited  by  law.  The  effect  of  pooling  has  not  been  satis- 
factory to  the  corporations,  and  is  the  fruitful  source  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nations against  the  commerce  of  the  country.  I  think  the  judgment 
of  the  country  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  by  law  of  all  pooling 
agreements.  There  is  nothing  inequitable  in  allowing  a  lower  propor- 
tionate rate  to  be  charged  fora  long  than  for  asbort  haul,  but  such  charges 
should  be  so  regulated  by  law  that  a  short  haul  should  never  pay  more 
than  a  haul  of  greater  length. 

It  is  certainly  very  important  that  the  National  Government  should 
develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water-routes.  The  connection  of  the 
great  northern  lakes  with  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  by  canal 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  carrying  on  of  commercial  business.  Im 
provements  of  like  character  should  be  made  w^herever  the  interests  of 
commerce  may,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  demand  them.  But  in 
making  such  improvements  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  are  not  to  be  sacrificed.  This  is  sometimes  done 
where  it  is  attempted  to  improve  the  navigation  of  rivers  by  meansr  of 
locks  and  dams.  In  the  level  country  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  large 
areas  of  land  are  usually  dependent  upon  the  streams  lor  drainage,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  legislatures  and  courts  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is,  or  can  be,  in 
any  one  the  right  to  obstruct  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  by 
dams  made  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

A  national  law  embracing  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  circular  of 
your  committee  would  not  be  more  difficult  of  execution  than  a  State 
law  on  the  same  subject  within  a  State.  A  national  law  would  be  in 
force  over  the  entire  territory  occupied  by  all  the  persons  and  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  inter-State  commerce,  and  would  hold  them  all  within 
its  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  facts  would  tend  to  simplify  its  operation 
and  render  its  execution  easy. 

For  the  execution  of  all  laws  oathis  subject  a  national  commission 
or  tribunal  should  be  created,  with  one  or  more  members  located  in 
each  of  the  several  departments  into  which  the  nation  should  be  divi- 
ded.   The  duties  and  powers  of  the  commission  should  be  fixed  by  law. 

The  railroads,  telegraph  companies,  and  all  other  corporations  and 
persons  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  should  be  required  to  make 
annual  reports  to  the  tribunal  created  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
law,  and  that  tribunal  should  report  to  the  Government  such  fact8  as 
should  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  law  to  be  reported.  Other 
])oints  suggested  fall  so  entirely  within  the  duties  of  persons  who  are 
skilled  in  tbe  practical  operation  of  railroads  and  other  means  of  trans- 
porting commercial  commodities  that  I  venture  no  opinion  in  respect  to 
them. 
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JAMES  MIX'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  James  Mix,  of  KankaJcee,  IlLj  president  Kankakee  Ice  Com- 
pany. 

1  have  beeD  a  producer  and  shipper  all  my  life,  and  thiuk  I  know 
the  wants  of  the  producing  class  and  understand  the  evils  they  are 
laboring  under  and  the  oppressions  they  are  subject  to  by  the  railroad 
.companies.  Undoubtedly  you  will  have  abundance  of  information  from 
railroad  officials  decrying  all  attempts  to  regulate  the  charges  of  trans- 
portation as  being  a  governmental  interference  with  private  business. 
Undoubtedly  gentlemen  favored  with  rebates  and  special  rates  have 
told  you  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  transportation  company  giv- 
ing such  rebates.  Men  apparently  honest,  but  remarkably  innocent, 
will  defend  the  pooling  iniquity.  But  to  the  great  body  of  farmers, 
miners,  lumbermen,  and  the  retail  merchant  and  country  mechanic,  who 
suppy  their  wants,  such  things  are  gall  and  wormwood,  and  the  in- 
terests of  these  people  are  the  ones  which  need  the  protection  of  the 
National  Government.  The  railroad  companies  need  no  further  pro- 
tection than  they  now  have.  A  system  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
a  few  men  to  count  their  fortunes  by  the  hundred  millions,  all  made 
out  of  railro^s,  requires  no  further  fostering  care  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment. The  men,  the  producers,  from  whom  these  vast  sums  have  been 
extorted  by  combination,  excessive  rates,  and  stock  composed  almost 
wholly  of  water,  are  the  people  whose  voice  must  be  heeded.  Trans- 
portation rates  are  unnecessarily  high  in  Illinois,  and  a  State  commis- 
sion is  powerless  to  correct  the  evils.  By  reason  of  water  transporta- 
tion the  rate  on  fourth-class  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  15 
cents  per  hundred,  being  a  haul  of  about  1,000  miles.  As  large  a  sum 
is  taken  in  Illinois  for  carrying  the  same  freight  in  the  State  75  to 
100  miles.  Now  the  haul  in  the  State  of,  say,  100  miles  does  not  cost 
as  much  as  the  haul  of  1,000  miles.  To  charge  a«  much  for  the  haul  of 
100  miles  in  the  state,  as  is  charged  for  the  haul  of  1,000  miles  out  of  the 
State  cannot  be  defended  one  moment,  and  no  one  with  any  pretense 
of  honesty  pretends  to  defend  it.  Frequently  the  country  merchant 
is  charged  from  three  to  five  times  more  from  Chicago  to  his  station, 
situated  50  to  150  miles  out  of  Chicago,  than  is  charged  for  the  same 
goods  from  points  as  far  east  as  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
other  New  England  points.  A  State  commission  is  powerless  to  inter- 
iere  beyond  the  state  lines. 

These  illustrations  show  that  the  charges  are  too  high  in  the  State, 
and  that  a  national  control  is  the  only  power  that  can  reach  the  matter. 
State  lines  should  have  no  more  weight  in  settling  transportation  rates 
in  the  nation  tban  county  lines  in  the  State.  By 'all  means  publicity 
of  rates  should  be  required  by  law,  and  not  subject  to  fluctuation  with- 
out a  notice  of  change  being  made  for  a  certain  time.  I  wish  to  illus- 
trate the  injustice  of  secret  rates.  I  represented  a  coal  company  en- 
gaged in  mining  coal  for  the  Chicago  market.  A  rival  company  opera- 
ted a  mine  at  the  same  place.  The  coal  was  hauled  over  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  in  car-load  lots,  placed  on  board  the  cars,  and  went 
in  the  same  train,  assurance  being  given  me  that  my  company  should 
have  the  same  rates  as  any  other  company.  Each  company's  coal  was 
billed  to  Chicago  at  $1.36  per  ton.  The  rival  company  then  had  a 
secret,  written  contract  with  the  railroad,  by  which  it  was  to  pay  30  per 
cent,  freight  on  what  the  coal  sold  for,  which  resulted  in  getting  its  coal 
hauled  for  75  cents  per  ton,  against  $1.36  per  ton  charged  uie.  What 
was  done  in  this  case  may  be  done  in  any  other  case,  and  it  is  believe<L 
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it  is  being  practiced  daily  by  the  railroads  in  this  State.  By  a  national 
law  sach  secret  contracts  should  be  made  a  penal  offense,  and  nothing 
less  than  a  national  law  will  correct  the  evil. 

I  think  maximum  rates  for  inter-State  commerce  should  be  established 
by  ]aw.  Every  shipper  should  know  in  advance  the  maximum  rate  he  can 
be  charged,  and  all  shippers  should  be  treated  alike.  Equality  is  equity. 
In  regard  to  minimum  rates  for  freight  and  passengers^  I  would  make 
tb is  suggestion:  Rate  wars  are  disastrous  to  the  public  welfare  and 
should  never  exist,  and  are  gotten  up  by  strong  companies  to  crush 
weak  ones.  I  would  provide  by  law  that  the  lowest  rate  charged  by 
railroads  for  passengers  or  freight  between  any  two  points  should  be 
the  absolute  rate  for  the  next  ensuing  year,  and  a  proportionate  sum 
for  all  intermediate  points.  Bailroads  will  not  cut  rates  under  such  a 
law  to  any  alarming  extent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  question  is  asked  whether  rebates  and  draw- 
backs should  ever  be  allowed  I  The  very  fact  that  rebates  and  draw- 
backs are  made  secret,  that  one  rate  is  made  to  all  alike,  and  by  a  dark- 
lantern  arrangement  a  portion  is  paid  back,  condemns  the  principle. 
If  it  was  not  a  dishonest  transaction  it  would  be  done  openly.  At  Kan- 
kakee two  firms  were  engaged  in  quarrying  stone  and  burning  lime. 
The  quarries  were  side  by  side.  The  price  of  labor  and  the  price  of  fuel 
used  in  producing  lime  were  identical.  One  company  did  a  splendid  lime 
business  as  far  south  as  200  miles  on  the  Illinois  Central  liailroad. 
The  other  firm  lost  money  on  the  same  quality  of  lime  placed  in  the  same 
towns  and  had  to  go  out  of  business.  He  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  His  business  died  from  a  bad  attack  of  rebates  and 
drawbacks.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished  his  rival  advanced  the 
price  of  lime,  which  injuriously  affects  all.  consumei^s.  It  is'  well  known 
that  the  large  dealers  in  breadstuffs  aiid  meats  in  Chicago  make  lar^re 
gains  by  the  system.  No  rebates  are  ever  extended  to  the  farmer  who 
produces  the  wheat,  corn,  and  pork.  He  therefore  is  compelled  to  sell 
the  great  combinations  who  have  these  favors  extended  them.  And  a 
kindred  iniquity  to  rebates  is  the  pooling  plan.  Pooling  violates  every 
business  principle.  Suppose  all  the  grain-buyers  in  a  country  town 
should  pool  their  business  and  divide  the  earnings  on  a  basis  of  per- 
centage to  each  firm,  whether  it  handled  any  grain  or  not,  would  any 
one  be  found  to  defend  it  f  Pooling  is  a  violation  of  the  common  law ; 
and  without  any  statute  the  grand  juries  should  proceed  to  indict  all 
men,  whether  railroad  freight  agents  or  other  sinners,  who  are  guilty 
of  the  offence.  It  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  public,  but  it  is  a  rob- 
bery of  stockholders  in  roads  which  earn  dividends,  by  taking  their 
earnings  and  dividing  them  without  their  consent  and  without  any  con- 
sideration with  the  stockholder  who  has  invested  his  money  in  »  piece 
oi'  poor  property.  As  long  as  pooling  is  permitted,  non-paying  roads 
will  be  built  to  compel  the  paying  roads  to  purchase  them  at  a  big  ad- 
vance, or  give  them  a  part  of  their  earnings  In  conclusion,  permit  me 
to  say  the  laws  regulating  the  railroads  in  this  State  are  as  good  as  any 
laws  on  this  subject  that  I  know  of,  if  enforced.  They  have  l)een  sus- 
tained by  the  courts.  Perhaps  a  national  law  embodying  these  provi- 
sions of  the  Illinois  laws  and  their  principles,  so  far  as  applicable,  would 
be  a  good  means  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  This  will  require  a 
national  board  of  commissioners.  If  all  the  States  had  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, the  chairman  of  the  respective  boards  might  be  created  into 
a  national  board.  By  this  means  the  State  and  national  system  may  be 
combined,  and  what  is  lacking  in  the  one  may  be  supplied  in  the  other, 
and  out  of  it  all  justice  may  be  done  to  the  producer,  the  consumerj 
and  the  carrier. 
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J.  M.  HAMILTON'S  STATEMENT. 
Statement  of  J.  M,  Hamilton j  NaahviUey  Term. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventiog  extortion  and  discrimmation  will 
be  to  eDCOurage  the  building  of  more  railroads,  so  that  two  or  more 
lines  will  eventually  tap  all  the  commercial  centers,  and  then  prohibit 
all  corporations  from  entering  into  combinations  to  fix  the  rates  of 
transportation.  Unrestrained  competition  will  regulate  and  equalize  ' 
I'ates  better  than  the  law. 

(2)  Where  there  are.  more  roads  than  one  and  no  combinations  or 
^^  ))Ool8,"  my  information  is  that,  all  things  considered^  the  local  rates  are 
about  as  reasonable  as  the  through. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  or  charges  is  not  necessary.  Uniformity  and 
stability  of  rates  would  be  better  secured  by  unrestrained  competition 
than  in  any  other  way.     1  don't  know  of  any  other  way  it  can  be  done. 

(4)  I  don't  think  any  good  would  result  from  establishing  maximum 
and  minimum  rates. 

(5)  The  actual  cost  of  the  road,  the  cost  of  operating,  and  the  amount 
of  business  done,  as  represented  by  the  gross  receipts,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  fixing  the  tariffs. 

(0)  Eebates  and  drawbacks  should  be  allowed,  and  they  should  not 
be  regulated  by  law  nor  subject  to  official  inspection  or  approval. 

(7)  Pooling  contracts  and  combinations  of  railroads  with  the  view  of 
fixing  through  and  local  rates  should  not  be  permitted  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  but  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

(8)  Provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the 
right  to  select  the  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  trans- 
ported. 

(9)  A  uniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freights  cannot  be  secured  either  by  law  or  gosple,  but  it  can 
best  be  approximated  by  increasing  competition  and  preventing  pools 
and  combinations,  and,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done,  by  prohibiting  any 
one  corporation  from  owning,  controlling,  or  operating  more  than  one 
through  line. 

(10)  Railroads  should  for  many  pertinent  reasons  be  permitted  to 
charge  lower  rates  for  long  than  for  short  hauls.  I  don't  think  the  pub- 
lic interest  conld  he  benefited  by  legislation  on  this  point,  although 
there  is  probably  more  complaint  made  on  this  point  than  on  any  other 

.  point  under  consideration.  All  the  corporations  can  afford  a  less  rate 
on  a  long  haul  than  on  a  short  one.  I  don't  think  the  public  interest 
requires  any  legislation  on  this  point. 

(11)  Concessions  should  be  allowed  to  large  shipments  over  small 
ones,  because  it  is  a  law  of  trade  that  the  larger  the  amount  involved 
in  any  transaction  the  lower  the  rate  of  per  cent,  of  profit.  This  rule 
will  hold  good  in  every  business  transaction ;  don't  see  that  any  good 
would  result  from  publishing  the  same. 

(12)  I  don't  see  how  a  law  could  be  framed  requiring  corporations  to 
adopt  a  uniform  system  of  accounts ;  don't  think  any  good  would  result 
from  it. 

(13)  I  don't  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  require  corporations  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  Government.  I  believe  that  all  the  corpo- 
rations are  now  required  by  their  stockholders  to  make  an  annual 
showing  of  their  business.  In  this  way  all  the  desired  information  can 
be  obtained. 

(14)  It  is  of  tbe  very  greatest  importance  that  the  Government  should, 

in  making  provision  for  securing  cheap  transportation^  a€i<^  ^W  \s^^^\>s^  <i> 
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in  its  power  to  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes.  The 
transportation  by  water  is  now  the  only  free  mode  of  transportation 
which  is  left  to  the  people.  Everything  should  be  done  by  the  Gk)vern- 
meut  which  can  be  done  to  make  every  stream  which  is  now  navigable 
only  a  part  of  the  year  navigable  all  the  year  round.  This  would  ef- 
fectually place  the  poor  man  beyond  the  reach  of  steamboat  and  rail- 
road combinations  and  rings.  .It  would  enable  him  to  throw  his  little 
flat-boat  on  the  water  and  float  his  products  to  market  almost  abso- 
lutely free  of  cost  at  any  season  of  the  year.  This  condition -of  things 
would  develop  the  resources  of  the  lands  contiguous  to  our  streams  a 
hundredfold ;  our  farmers  would  be  encourag^  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  articles  produced  for  market;  our  miners  would  be  able  to  com- 
ply with  their  contracts  with  their  minerals  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  without  waiting  nine,  six,  or  five  months  for  a  rise  in  the  river. 
Manufaetories  would  spring  up  all  along  these  water  courses,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  greatly  increased.  I  would  say  by 
all  means  maintain  a  system  of  free  navigation  in  our  numerous  water 
routes. 

(16)  With  the  little  reflection  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  this  ques- 
tion, \  don't  think  that  I  am  able  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  it. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  established  courts  of  the  country  are  the  best 
tribunals  to  enforce  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  a  commission  or  special  tribunal,  established  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  enforcing  these  laws,  might  answer  a  better  purpose.  The 
danger  in  the  latter  case  would  be  that  the  corporations  would  or  might 
sooner  or  later  get  control  of  the  commission  and  influence  or  use  them 
for  sinister  purposes. 


M.  0,  WOODRUFFS  STATEMENT. 

■  * 

Statement  ofM.  C,  Woodru-ff^  of  Dvhuque^  lowa^  former  railroad  oommis- 

sioner, 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  extortion  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nation is  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  national  commission,  with  power 
to  institute  suits  in  the  name  of  the  Government  for  enforcement. 

(2)  Bates,  both  through  and  local,  as  a  rule,  are  now  more  than 
^<  reasonable."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  average  charge  through- 
out the  country  will  not  yield  more  than  1  per  cent,  above  interest  and 
operating  expenses.  Omitting  isolated  and  exceptional  cases,  there 
never  was  less  ground  for  complaint  against  rates  than  now. 

(3)  Publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law,  and  changes  with- 
out 30  days'  notice  conspicuously  posted  should  be  prohibited,  both 
of  which  tend  to  uniformity  and  stability  of  rates.  Light  is  a  better 
security  against  wrongdoing  than  a  brigade  of  police  in  the  dark. 

(4)  Neither  maximum  nor  minimum  rates  should  be  established  by 
law.  No  congress  is  capable  of  justly  determining  a  matter  that  is  so 
constantly  affected  by  circumstances  which  no  one — not  even  the  rail- 
way expert — can  foresee.  If  legislation  aims  to  promote  the  general 
weifare,  can  it  secure  this  result  by  acts  unfriendly  to  a  form  of  un- 
changeable investment  representing  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  country!  A  fair  maximum  rate  for  a  road  that  earns 
$30,000  gross  per  mile  per  annum  would  be  practical  confiscation  to 
another  earning  $5,000  to  $8,000.  If  a  graduated  scale  of  maximum 
rates,  adjusted  upon  earnings,  be  prescribed,  the  law  is  made  to  assist 
sections  and  communities  best  able  to  pay  a  high  rate,  and  imposes 
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harder  burdens  upon  those  most  io  need  of  the  fostering  care  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  only  on  local  business  tbat  the  hand  of  the  law  rests, 
yet  the  inter-State  rates,  under  the  more  rigorous  law  of  competition,  are 
relatively  the  lowest. 

(5)  As  these  "elements,''  "conditions,"  and  "other  factors"  vary  so 
greatly,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  "  fix  the  tariffs  on  inter  State  trafiBc." 
The  nearest  i)racticable  approach  to  fixed  rates  is  "  reasonable  rates,^ 
determinable  in  groups  of  kindred  cases  by  the  intelligent  discretion  of 
a  competent  commission. 

(6)  Eebates  and  drawbacks  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited.  Indirec- 
tion and  circuity  invite  and  pave  the  way  to  infractions  of  the  law  and 
provoke  suspicions  that  undermine  public  confidence.  The  straight 
way  is  the  honest  way,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  the  best  in 
the  long  run. 

(7)  If  fixed  rates  are  to  be  established  by  law,  "pooling  contracts" 
and  "agreements  between  roads"  are  futile.  If  a  supervision  of  the 
business  is  left  in  the  sound  discretion  of  a  commission,  pooling  agree- 
ments may  rest  in  the  same  discretion. 

(8)  Every  shipper  should  have  the  undisputed  right  to  choose  the 
lines  by  which  his  business  is  to  be  done.  Confidence  is  a  primary 
element  of  business,  and  to  deny  the  right  to  choose  is  to  breed  dis- 
content. 

(9)  The  same  rules  of  open  competition  that  apply  to  the  business  of 
individuals  is  the  best  promoter  of  and  security  for  uniform  rates,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  such  discretionary  supervision  as  lawful  control  logic- 
ally implies  and  justifies. 

(10)  A  lower  proportianate  rate  for  a  shorter  haul  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited, but  this  rate  should  in  no  case  be  greater  than  the  through 
charge. 

(11)  Concessions  of  rates  to  large  shippers  as  against  small  shippers 
should  not  be  allowed  beyond  the  difference  in  cost  of  hauling,  and  all 
such  concessions  should  be  as  public  as  any  other  rate. 

(12)  A  uniform  system  of  railway  accounts  being  necessary  to  any 
successful  system  of  public  control,  it  should  be  required  by  law.  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  add  complications  where  simplicity  should  be  the 
constant  aim. 

(13)  All  railways  should  be  required  to  make  correct  annual  reports 
to  the  Government,  such  as  are  now  rendered  in  many  of  the  States. 

(14)  The  National  Government  can  devise  no  method  tending  so 
surely  to  cheapness,  uniformity,  and  expedition  of  rail  transportation 
as  that  of  a  judicious  system  of  water  routes. 

(15)  A  national  commission,  sufQciently  paid  to  insure  the  best  talent 
of  the  country,  is  the  best  system  of  public  management.  In  this  there 
is  enough  of  elasticity  and  discretion  to  allow  fair  play  to  the  varied 
and  varying  circumstances  that  will  ever  appear  in  any  and  every  busi- 
ness which  includes  in  its  operations  the  multitude  of  insurmountable 
difi'erences  that  present  themselves  in  a  country  so  varied  in  resources, 
in  density  of  population,  in  character  of  shipments,  and  in  distance  of 
ultimate  markets  as  ours. 

Finally,  a  law  as  searching,  exacting,  and  rigorous  a«  the  national 
bank  law  should  be  enacted  in  relation  to  capitalizing  railways.  Capi- 
talization beyond  actual  cost,  which  should  include  permanent  better- 
ments only  when  made,  ought  to  be  prohibited  under  the  severest 
penalties.  This  done  and  observed,  one  half  of  the  present  difficulties 
of  the  railroad  problem  would  be  overcome.  Over-capitalization  is  a 
swindle  upon  both  investors  and  the  entire  public.  It  exemplifies  public 
dishonesty  and  precipitates  national  panics  and  distress. 
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THOMAS  UPDEGEAFF8  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Thomas  Updegraff,  of  McGregor^  Iowa. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  circular  of  the  committee  I  can  vent- 
ure to  say  but  little. 

(1)  To  the  tenth  inquiry  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  long  haul  should  in  no  manner  be  interfered  with. 

(2)  To  the  fourteenth  I  say  emphatically,  yes.  The  history  of  trans- 
portation between  Chicago  and  the  seaboard,  establishes  the  value  of 
water  routes.  The  water  routes  from  the  Atlantic  to  Chicago  should 
be  extended  to  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  the  Hennepin  or  other  sim- 
ilar canal  at  whatever  cost;  and  wherever  a  water  route  can  be  devel- 
oped which,  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  can  offer  to  railroads  one-half  of 
the  competition  of  which  such  a  canal  as  the  Hennepin  is  capable,  it 
should  be  opened  and  maintained  by  the  General  Government.  The 
buik  of  inter-State  commerce  runs  in  a  few  general  directions  converg- 
ing on  to  a  very  few  lines.  If  the  General  Government  can  by  a  few 
water  routes  give  relief  here,  may  not  the  States,  constitutionally,  be 
equal  to  what  is  left  to  be  done  ?  I  have  more  faith  in  water  routes  as 
cheapness  of  transportation  on  Inter-State  commerce  than  in  all  other 
suggested  means. 

(3)  As  to  the  fifteenth  inquiry ;  For  the  present,  as  a  tentative  project, 
I  would  favor  a  commission. 


J.  O.  BBOEKSMIT'S  STATEMENT. 

statement  of  J.  0.  Broeksmitj  of  Cedar  Rapids^  lowa^  auditor  of  the  Bur- 
lington^ Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Volumes  have  been  written  and  published  upon  these  knotty' ques- 
tions. The  theory  of  most  of  them  sounds  well,  but  the  best  way,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  would  be  to  bring  some  of  these  theories  into  practice, 
and  then  from  time  to  time  improve  on  them  as  circumstances  and  ex- 
perience may  dictate. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  the  practice  of  extortion  and  nnjust  discrimi- 
uation  by  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce. 

Strict  adherence  to  printed  and  published  tariffs,  made  up  under  tlie 
supervision  of  a  Government  committee,  the  members  of  which  apr 
pointed  for  each  State  should  hold  appointment  for  life. 

(2)  The  reasonableness  of  the  rates  now  charged  by  such  corporations  for  local  and 
through  tra£Qc. 

In  many  instances  rates  on  through  traffic  do  not  pay  fbr  the  expense 
of  hauling,  while  in  some  localities  local  rates  are  seemingly  unjust. 

(3)  Whether  publicity  of  rates  should  be  required  by  law ;  whether  changes  of 
rates  without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  best  method  of  securing 
nniformiry  and  stability  of  rates. 

The  publicity  should  be  required  by  law ;  changes  without  publicity 
should  be  prohibited.  The  best  method  is  answered  under  question 
No.  1. 
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(4)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximnni  and  minimum  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  inter-State  oommerce. 

0\vlng  to  the  diversity  of  cost  in  operating  railroads  a  system  of  max- 
iiuam  and  minim  am  rates  would  be  advisable. 

(5)  The  elements  of  cost,  the  conditions  of  business,  and  other  factors  that  shonld 
be  considered  in  fixing  the  tariffs  on  inter-State  traffic. 

Cost  of  operating  and  terminal  facilities  shonld  be  considered. 

(6)  Should  any  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  be  allowed  f  If  so,  should  such 
transactions  be  regulated  bylaw  and  be  subject  to  official  inspection  or  approval? 
Or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  f 

No  system  of  rebates  and  drawbacks  should  ever  be  allowed.  It 
should  be  entirely  prohibited. 

(7)  Should  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  doing  an  inter-State 
business  be  permitted,  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law  f  If  they  should 
be  regulated  by  law,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  require  the  terms  of  such  agreements  to 
be  made  public  and  subject  to  official  approval? 

A  paying  tariff  in  equity,  established  to  protect  all  interested,  would 
make  pooling  contracts  unnecessary,  and  these  should  not  be  tolerated. 

(8)  Should  provision  be  made  by  law  for  securing  to  shippers  the  right  to  select 
the  lines  and  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  l>e  transported? 

No. 


(9)  By  what  method  can  a  uniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freights  by  all  the  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  best 
secured  ? 

By  a  method  of  co-operation  and  consultation. 

(10)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  permitted  to  charge  a 
lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  a  short  haul?  Does  the  public  interest  re- 
quire any  legislation  on  that  subject  ? 

They  should  be  permitted  to  charge  lower  for  longer  than  short  hauls. 
This  could  be  provided  for  in  the  tariff. 

(11)  Should  any  concessions  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers  except  such  as 
represent  the  actual  difterence  in  the  expense  of  handling  Targe  shipments  over  small 
shipments,  and  should  such  concessions  be  made  known  to  the  public  ? 

Concessions  in  rates  should  be  allowed  to  large  shippers.  All  trans- 
a<;tions  relating  to  transportation  should  be  open  and  above-board,  so 
that  all  could  avail  themselves  alike  of  the  opportunities. 

(12)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  required  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts? 

Uniformity  in  accounts  would  be  desirable. 

(13)  Is  it  desirable  that  such  corporations  shonld  be  required  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  tbo  Government?  If  so,  what  information  as  to  their  earnings,  expenses, 
and  operations  should  such  reports  contain? 

Annual  reports  could  be  made  to  the  Government,  somewhat  the 
same  as  are  now  annually  published  by  the  railways  lor  distribution  to 
the  stockholders  and  the  press. 

(14)  In  making  provision  for  securing  cheap  transportation,  is  it  or  is  it  not  im- 
portant that  the  Government  should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes? 

The  developments  and  maintenance  of  water  routes  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  important  on  account  of  the  very  slow  mode  of  transporta- 
tion by  these  routes  and  the  expensive  cost  for  the  Government  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  them. 
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(15)  In  what  maimer  can  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  oommerce  be 
best  enforced  f  Should  a  commission  or  other  special  tribunal  be  established  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  of  any  law  Congress  may  enact  f 

By  fines.  A  commission  should  be  established  in  each  State  or  Ter- 
ritory where  railroads  are  operated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  any 
law  Congress  may  enact.    It  should  be  a  Gk>vernment  commission. 


J.  D.  HAYES'S  STATEMENT. 
Statement  of  J,  D.  Hayes^  of  Detroit j  Mich. 

Having  had  twenty-five  years  practical  working  in  the  railroading 
commerce  of  the  country,  as  manager  of  the  Blue  Line,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  upon  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Cauada,  and  having  made  interstate  commerce  a 
study  for  some  years  past,  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  confidence 
upon  the  subject.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  have^  given  information  such  as  might  have  some  practical  bearing 
upon  the  system  as  now  conducted,  as  ex)mpared  with  what  might  and 
should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  Government  commissioners  of 
^Mnterstate  commerce"  for  regulating  business  uuder  a  wise  sytem  of 
IJnited  States  laws. 

Labor  strikes  will  in  the  future  have  some  very  complicated  ques- 
tions of  responsibility  for  settlement  for  the  property  destroyed  at  ex- 
posed points,  where  property  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  several  States 
and  to  those  of  foreigu  countries  may  be  accumulated  by  reason  of  the 
strike.  For  example,  the  State  of  Michigan  chartered  the  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Canada  Grand  Trunk  Junction  Railway  Company.  That 
company  never  intended  to  operate  or  equip  the  road,  but  built  it  ex- 
pressly to  lease  to  the  Grand  Trunk  for  nine  hundred  and  niuety-uine 
years.  The  ground  upon  which  the  buildings  are,  and  where  all  the 
business  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
ways is  done  at  Port  Huron  is  upon  what  was  United  States  Govern- 
ment military  reservation.  Neither  the  city  of  Port  Huron  nor  the  State 
of  Michigan  ever  had  any  control  or  jurisdiction  upon  that  ground,  and 
the  United  States  have  no  force  there  to  give  protection  to  persons  or 
property.  Where  is  the  authority  or  power  to  come  from  to  put  down 
a  labor  riot  or  for  the  payment  of  damages  for  property  destroyed  other 
than  the  inferred  liability  of  the  foreign  lessees  of  this  local  road,  do- 
ing a  very  extensive  interstate  and  international  commerce  under  the 
local  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan! 

The  Michigan  Central  Railro^  was  originally  built  by  the  State,  but 
when  sold  to  the  present  company  they  were  granted  a  special  charter, 
with  special  exemptions  from  taxation  by  city,  county,  or  municipal  au- 
thority. Hence  they  are  not  entitled  to  police  protection  from  the  city 
of  Detroit  or  other  towns  in  the  State.  From  the  accumulation  of  in- 
terstate trade  during  a  strike,  a  very  great  destruction  of  property  may 
occur,  nearly  the  whole  being  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  and  foreign  countries.  The  company  would  have  to  call  upon 
the  governor  of  the  State  first  for  aid;  the  State  militia  would  have  to 
be  furnished,  and  some  of  them  transported  over  the  very  road  which 
could  not  be  operated  on  account  ot  the  strike.  Should  the  governor 
not  be  able  to  control  the  disturbance,  he  in  turn  would  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  aid.  The  President,  from  his  official 
headquarters  at  Washington,  would  issue  his  proclamation  to  those  la- 
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borers  euga^ed  iu  burning^  and  destroying  interstate  commerce  at  De- 
troit to  disperse  witbin  a  given  time.  If  this  is  not  done  the  Secretary 
of  War  at  Washington  will  call  out  the  United  States  troops  atDetroit, 
who  were  all  the  time  within  sight  of  the  railroad  yards,  probably  eye 
witnesses  of  the  disturbance,  and  could  have  been  upon  the  ground  fully 
arn'ied  and  equipped  within  thirty  minutes  from  first  outbreak,  but  under 
present  regulations  could  not  interfere  with  the  matter  until  the  State 
authorities  fail.  Yet  there  would  have  been  no  strike,  nor  any  considera- 
bie  number  of  men  there,  had  there  been  no  other  property  there  to  be 
handled  than  what  came  from  the  State  of  Michigan.  Suppose  the 
same  state  of  things  should  occur  upon  the  property  in  Detroit  of  the^ 
Union  Depot  Company,  which  is  a  local  company,  owning  nothing  but. 
the  grounds,  elevator,  and  passenger  buildings,  and  which  probably 
could  not  in  any  case  be  held  as  a  railroad  company,  neither  could  the 
railroad  company  collect  a  very  large  sum  irom  the  "  depot  company," 
the  contracting  road,  say,  being  the  Wabash,  which  is  iu  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  with  stock  at  2 J  cents  on  the  dollar.  Would  a  foreign  owner 
of  property  call  upon  the  "  Union  Depot  Company  "  or  this  virtually 
bankrupt  road,  or  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  city  of  Detroit,  or  the 
United  States  Government,  which  had  troops  within  ten  minutes'  march 
of  the  disturbance,  and  could  have  given  ample  protection  to  property, 
but  failed  to  do  sof 

In  the  matter  of  interstate  commerce  upon  the  navigable  rivers  of  the 
country,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  along  the  course  of  navi- 
gable rivers  should  be  fully  established.  Suppose  the  State?  of  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska  were  to  grant  the  riftht  to  construct  bridges 
over  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  within  their  States  which 
would  obstruct  navigation.  The  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  other 
States  both  north  and  south  of  those  States  would  be  interfered  with 
without  their  consent.  It  would  clearly  be  within  the  power  of  Congress 
alone  to  grant  such  rights,  and  the  laws  of  those  States  giving  such 
rights  would  be  declared  unconstitutional  and  void  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Take  the  Delaware  Kiver,  with  Maryland  on  one  side.  New  Jersey 
upon  the  other.  If  each  of  those  States  held  jurisdiction  to  the  center 
of  the  river,  an  obstruction  would  benefit  the  ports  of  Baltimore,  Wil- 
mington, and  Jersey  City — by  being  kept  closed — while  the  port  of  Phil- 
adelphiii,  being  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  might  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion whatever;  yet  alj  the  people  doing  business  through  that  port, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  the  outside  world,  would  be  interested 
iu  having  the  obstruction  removed  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Therefore  Congress  should  have  its  jurisdiction  fully  established  upon 
all  rivers  doiug  business  within  the  several  States  upon  their  borders, 
such  rivers  as  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Delaware,  and  others. 

I  hold  that  no  individual  State  has  any  right  whatever  to  legislate 
upon  auything  which  is  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
any  other  State  or  country.  And  that  the  United  States  should  have 
(•learly  defined  laws  to  regulate  all  interstate  commerce  upon  the  lakes, 
rivers,  canals,  and  railroads  of  the  country,  with  commissioners  in  the 
large  centers  of  business  to  see  that  such  laws  are  faithfhlly  carried 
out ;  and  that  a  sufficient  force  of  United  States  troops  should  be  kept 
at  i)oints  where  in  the  natural  course  of  transit  vast  amounts  of  property 
from  the  several  States  may  accumulate  and  be  liable  to  be  destroyed 
i  y  mob  violence,  for  which  the  city,  or  county,  or  State  may  have  little 
or  no  interest  whatever,  as  about  95  per  cent,  of  all  such  movement  of 
property  is  interstate  commerce. 
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CHARLES  H.  ALLEN'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Charles  H,  Allen j  of  New  Orleans,  La, 

The  point  at  issne  between  the  people  and  the  railroads  resolves  itself 
into  the  use  of  arbitrary  tariffs.  Local  tariffs  are  absolutely  arbitrary, 
and  in  many  instances  tyrannical  to  extortion.  When  local  tariffs  are 
appended  to  a  through  bill  of  lading  it  assumes  the  position  of  an  arbi- 
trary. All  connecting  lines  are  compelled  in  contracting  for  freight  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  an  arbitrary.  Hence  tyrannical  extortion  is 
carried  on  extensively,  seriously  affecting  all  interior  points. 

Having  had  over  twenty  years'  experience  in  railroad  service  (in  in- 
terior positions),  I  am  led  to  suggest  in  the  interest  of  the  outraged  in- 
terior, or  customers  residing  at  local  stations,  the  legal  destruction  of 
this  abominable  tyranny  by  establishing  the  doctrine  of  prorating  all 
freights  from  points  of  departure  to  destination  throughout  thecountryi 
Without  entering  into  an  argument  in  extenso,  I  assure  the  committee 
that  an  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  method  woujd  happily  adjust 
the  present  dithculty  and  establish  a  better  feeling  between  the  people 
and  these  great  corporations,  for  at  once  it  would  place  all  local  busi- 
ness on  a  plane  of  competition  by  which,  though  the  distance  may  be 
increased,  the  rate  would  be  decreased.  At  all  commercial  points  there 
are  diverging  lines  of  railroads  which  could  and  would  compete  with 
each  other  for  local  business,  distributing  the  business  at  termini,  where 
the  local  point  could  be  reached  under  a  pro  rata  contract  obtained  by 
competition.  This  will,  I  am  satisfied,  regulate  the  commerce  of  the 
country  in  a  manner  moie  satisfactory  than  by  attempting  to  establish 
maximum  or  minimum  rates.  This  is  equitable  and  just,  and  would 
establish  a  competitive  right  at  all  points — ^iipplied  even  to  passage  as 
to  freight — to  the  commerce  of  the  river  connecting  by  rail  for  the  in- 
terior, by  a  classifi(^ation  on  a  railroad  basis,  with  an  established  rate ' 
per  hundred  miles,  making  our  rivers  tribut^ary  in  holding  in  cheek  the 
gigantic  concerns  that  are  now  preying  on  the  vitals  of  commerce  and 
pandering  to  speculators,  who  can  move  freight  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  East,  or  West,  and,  vice  versa,  cheaper  than  the  producer  can 
move  from  his  interior  location  to  his  nearest  market. 

Give  the  farmer  an  outlet  other  than  the  termini  of  the  line  he  lives 
on,  give  the  interior  merchant  a  choice  of  markets,  with  this  pro  rata 
tariff,  and  you  at  once  regulate  the  railroads  and  establish  good  feeling, 
preventing  litigation,  and  giving  equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  which  originates  with  the  farmer,  and  is  supported 
by  the  pati*onage  of  his  family.    Jmtitia  fiat  ruit  ccelum. 


B.  STERN'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  B,  Stern,  miller,  Milwaukee,  Wis* 

The  railroad  question  should  not  be  judged  by  local  or  individual 
grievances  alone,  but  from  the  horizontal  standpoint — why  and  how 
much  it  affects  the  development  of  the  country  at  large.  The  railroads 
are  the  arteries  of  our  commerce  and  industry.  If  this  essential  part 
of  our  organism  is  not  well  regulated  the  whole  country  must  be  co- 
affected.    The  bad  state  of  the  railroiids  and  simultaneously  the  great 
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depression  of  out  whole  industry  show  this  conclusively,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  suffering  of  our  industry  is  caused  by  the  rail- 
roads or  the  reverse.    Investigation  will  demonstrate  the  former. 

Our  present  crisis  is  only  the  result  of  the  race  in  railroad  construc- 
tion. The  adjustment  of  the  prevailing  evils  and  the  prevention  of 
further  disastrous  effects  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  strong  reg- 
ulating power  of  the  General  Government.  In  the  years  1879  to  18& 
40,000  miles  of  new  road  have  been  built,  of  which,  in  1882  alone,  11,596 
miles  were  constructed.  This  immense  enterprise  all  at  once  brought 
into  requisition  unusual  quantities  of  iron  and  wood.  All  the  factories 
in  these  articles  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  this  induced 
capital  to  invest  very  largely  in  these  industries.  A  large  number  of 
new  factories  sprung  up.  Labor  came  in  great  demand  all  over  the 
country.  The  building  of  the  railroads  absorbed  a  very  large  laboring 
force  'f  the  iron  fumaees,  mines,  and  wood  factories  needed  more  laborers. 
This  drew  large  forces  from  other  industries,  and  the  great  demand  for 
labor  in  general  enhanced  the  scale  of  wages  considerably.  By  the  in- 
creased earnings  the  consumption  of  every  article  produced  and  manu- 
factured became  larger ;  this  stimulated  all  classes  of  industry  ;  all 
values  appreciated  and  the  country  enjoyed  its  great  boom. 

This  forced  prosperity  had  to  be  followed  naturally  by  most  serious 
reaction,  for  the  construction  of  this  great  mileage  of  new  railroads  was 
far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  country,  was  premature  by  a  great 
many  years.  And  now  we  feel  the  sad  effects  of  an  oversupply  of  rail- 
roads and  more  productive  capacity  in  everything  than  wanted.  A  large 
number  of  the  new  railroads  acted  as  pioneers  for  the  settlement  and 
opening  for  cultivation  of  large  sections  of  land.  When  they  were  built 
they  had  to  be  operated  at  a  large  expense  with  an  entirely  inadequate 
population  and  traffic.  Many  of  the  new  railroads  were  merely  parallel 
lines  to  older  ones,  and  as  there  was  only  a  fixed  amount  of  traffic  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  respective  sections,  the  new  lines  had  nec- 
essarily to  draw  away  part  of  the  business  from  the  older  lines,  and  a 
fierce  competition  in  rates  followed.  The  carrying  of  the  same  amount 
of  freight  and  passengers  had  to  be  done  at  multiplied  expense  and  less 
rate. 

We  then  hear  at  once  this  most  unjust  term  of  "competing"  and 
"non-competing  ^  points  proclaimed  by  the  railroads.  A  point  depend- 
ent on  onl3'  one  line  was  a  non-competing  point,  and  had  to  pay  much 
higher  rates  than  the  more  favored  neighbor  ten  miles  off',  which  was 
blessed  with  two  or  more  lines.  The  more  lines  the  more  chances  to  get  a 
lower  rate,  the  more  facilities  to  draw  trade,  industry,  and  population 
from  its  less  favored  neighbor.  And  ifacityhad  once  secured  the  position 
of  a  railroad  center,  all  the  railroads  were  ready  to  bestow  favored  rates 
on  it — make  it  a  leadingcenter  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  less  important 
ones.  But  this  reacted  again  unfavorably  on  the  railroads  themselves, 
because  they  weakened  the  resources  of  their  own  territory  where  they 
had  to  meet  less  competing  lines  and  had  not  to  divide  the  traffic. 

THE  LONa  AlO)  SHOBT  HAUL  THEORY. 

The  next  move  for  an  excuse  for  a  lower  rate,  and  to  draw  thereby 
more  traffic,  was  the  theory  of  longer  and  shorter  haul.  The  longer 
haul  is  less  expensive,  and  therefore  a  railroad  is  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege granted,  for  instance,  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  of  having  its 
trains  running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  State  haul  freight  from 
Dakota  to  Illinois  at  comparatively  much  lower  rates  than  from  Wis- 
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conain  to  Illinois.  But  this  theory  of  longer  haul  is  only  put  into  prac- 
tice where  local  pressure  by  large  establishments  is  efi'ected,  because 
facts  show  that  the  long-haul  theory  is  not  always  carried  out.  A  ton 
of  coal  is  carried  from  the  Hocking  Valley''coal-flehl  to  Chicago  at  about 
$1  per  ton,  all  rail,  but  from  Chicago  to  Watertown,  Dak.,  the  freight 
is  about  $4  per  ton,  making  the  cost  of  a  poor  quality  of  coal  for  domes- 
tic purposes  to  the  farmer  in  Dakota  from  $7  to  $<S  per  ton,  which  is 
worth  in  Chicago  $3  to  $3.25.  The  long-haul  theory  was  not  car- 
ried out,  because  there  was  not  enough  competing  lines,  and  some  of  the 
farmers  had  to  sell  half  of  their  large  crop  last  full  season  to  meet  alone 
the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  year. 

Another  instance  of  inconsistency  in  the  long  haul  theory :  A  barrel 
of  flour  is  now  shipped  from  Milwaukee  to  Liverpool,  England,  a  dis- 
tance of  4,000  miles,  at  38  cents  freight ;  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York, 
a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  at  25  cents  and  less.  But  a  barrel  of  flour 
shipped  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  d:stance  of  1,200  miles,  costs  81 
cents  per  barrel,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  to  Liverpool.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  meats  and  other  articles  not  raised  there.  Mont- 
gomery is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  a  central  railroad  point,  but 
even  worse  than  that,  is  not  a  competing  point :  therefore  the  long  haul 
theory  is  not  applied.  Therefore  the  cost  of  living  in  Montgomery  is 
made  so  high  that  its  enterprising  citizens  cannot  induce  laborers  to 
settle  within  their  midst  so  as  to  enable  the  erection  of  cotton  factories, 
but  the  cotton  producers  are  compelled  to  sell  their  product  at  a  price 
which  is  ofiiered  to  them  in  New  England,  minus  freight,  and  to  buy 
the  manufactured  goods  (from  cotton)  in  New  England,  with  a  profit 
added  for  a  cotton  broker,  wholesale  jobber  in  New  York,  and  high  rate 
of  return  freight  for  the  manufactured  article. 

Is  it  possible  for  that  section  of  our  country  to  draw  i>opulatioD  and 
have  equal  chances  for  development  with  other  more  favored  sections, 
and  is  there  any  good  reason  in  the  light  of  justice  or  political  economy 
why  our  fellow  citizens  in  Alabama  should  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  attaining  prosperity  as  the  citizens  of  New  York  or  Illinois  ! 
Is  it  prudent  to  furnish  flour  and  meat  at  a  less  price  to  Liverpool  than 
to  Montgomery,  and  thereby  enable  England  by  cheaper  labor  to  beat 
us  in  the  competition  for  the  world's  supply  with  cotton  fabrics  whUst 
we  are  the  producers  of  the  cotton  ourselves  f  This  disadvanta^ire  of 
the  Southern  States  in  their  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  high 
rates  of  freight  will,  to  a  great  extent,  account  for  the  want  ot  activity 
in  that  section  which  stands  in  such  sharp  contrast  to  the  busy  life  of 
the  l^orth. 

OONGESSIONS  TO  LABGE  SHIPPERS. 

The  next  great  idea  of  the  railroads  to  create  artificial  traffic,  or 
rather  to  rob  from  each  otber  a  large  portion,  is  that  the  large  ship[)er 
is  entitled  to  drawbacks  against  the  smaller  one.  Nothing  could  be  de- 
vised which  can  more  disturb  commerce  than  this.  A  miller  in  Minne- 
apolis ofiers  to  a  railroad  line  to  ship  500  cars  of  flour  and  feed  to  Bos- 
ton at  a  reduction  of  10  cents  per  10(^  pounds  from  the  ordinary  rate. 
The  agent  of  the  railroad  is  veiy  happy  to  get  this  sUipment,  accepts 
with  thanks  and  telegraphs  to  the  manager  of  tlie  road  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  this  big  shipment  from  the  grasp  ot  a  comx)etiug 
road. 

Let  us  see  the  consequences.  Other  millers  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
or  Milwaukee  have  not  such  large  shipments  to  offer,  and  therefore  can- 
not secure  the  drawback.    The  consignee  in  Boston  of  the  500car  lot 
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is  informed  of  this  advantage  in  frei}»bt  over  others,  and  he  directly 
offers  the  flour  at  20  cents  per  barrel  and  the  feed  at  $2  per  ton  less 
than  the  ruling  price.  Other  millers  cannot  compete,  as  they  have  not 
the  lower  rate  of  height.  Their  Boston  correspondents  complain,  find 
that  they  lose  trade,  and  finally  all  the  dealers  in  tlour  and  leed,  jobbers 
and  retailers,  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  have  to  meet  the  situation,  pocket 
their  loss  on  ail  their  stock  on  hand  and  sell  at  the  reduced  price  lather 
than  lose  the  trade.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that  a  large  amount  of 
property,  man}*  fold  the  amount  of  the  500  cars  shipped,  has  been  art! 
ticially  depreciated  and  other  great  injurj^  done  to  the  business  of  many 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  because  the  railroad  followed  the  sublime 
principle  that  the  large  shipper  is  entitled  to  lower  rates  or  a  drawback 
against  the  smaller  one.  But,  like  every  wrong,  also  this  one,  if  upheld 
for  a  length  of  time,  wouhi  finally  react  to  the  injury  of  the  railroads 
themselves,  because  they  would  subject  themselves  to  the  dictates  of 
the  large  shippers.  But  the  country  at  large  would  suffer  the  most, 
because  an  oligarchy  of  caintalists  would  be  created  which  could  mo 
nopolize  all  inclustries,  as  we  see  it  in  fact  at  present  with  some. 

All  these  iniquities  are  simply  devices  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to 
draw  the  lion's  share  from  each  other  because  there  is  not  sufiicient 
traffic  for  all  of  them.  Whole  books  could  be  written  about  the  sad 
consequences  of  the  anarchy  in  the  rai  road  traffic,  which  is  only  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  injudicious  race  in  railroad  construction.  The 
detects  in  the  system  of  railroad  cjarges  are  too  plain,  their  injury  to 
the  lailroads  and  to  the  peop!e  too  palpable,  that  correction  of  the  evil, 
if  possible,  should  be  delayed  any  longer.  The  General  Government 
aloue,  through  the  aid  of  wise  legislation,  is  the  proper  agency  to  clear 
the  chaos  of  conflicting  interests;  but  it  is  only  possible  to  do  this  by 
adhering  rigidly  to  one  great  ]>rinci pie— justice  to  the  railroads  and  to 
every  part  of  the  country  ;  no  competing  points,  no  distinction  between 
long  and  short  hauls,  no  drawbacks  to  the  large  shippers,  and  a  uniform 
scale  of  rates  all  over  the  country. 

A  PLAN   FOR  REGULATION   SUGGESTED. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  plan  is  submitted  without  any  claim  of  its 
practicability,  but  may  serve  to  lead  to  other  more  practicable  plans : 

(1)  A  department  for  rdilroadN  hboiild  be  created  at  Wasbington,  witb  subcoiii- 
mi^BiouB  iu  eacb  State  and  Territory.  Tbec-o  Bubcoujuiis^iona  sboubl  receive  all 
complaints  from  railroads  and  individuals  and  decide  tbem  in  accordance  witb  tbe 
regulations  issued  by  tbe  department  for  railroads,  tiual  recourse  to  bo  found  by 
appeal  to  tbe  department. 

(2)  Tbe  railroad  department  at  Wasbington  sbail  tix  aU  rate.s  for  frtigbt  and  pas- 
sengers. Tbe  railroads  sball  file,  under  oatb,  a  statement  of  tbeir  mileage  and  Issues 
of  stock  and  bonds,  and  semi-annually  a  statement  of  tbeir  tonnage  carried,  witb 
full  specitications  of  eacb  class  ot  freigbt,  tbe  earnings  tberefrom,  and  expenses. 

{'A)  Tbe  construction  of  now  railroads  sball  be  subject  to  tbe  consent  of  tbe  rail- 
road department,  wbicb  sball,  before  giving  consent,  investigate  wbetber  the  pro- 
jected line  will  not  injure  tbe  interests  of  existing  lines,  and  whullier  population  and 
property  warrant,  the  rentability  of  the  projectt-d  line.  Tbe  building  of  branch  roa<l8 
should  be  encouraged  whenever  the  locality  promi^se8  suilicient  tratiic,  so  that  every 
section  of  the  country  may  receive  the  benefit  of  railroad  facUitics. 

(4)  The  rates  of  freigbt,  under  proper  classiticatiou,  nbont  as  now  established  by 
the  railroads,  and  to  be  amenderl  as  experience  linds  practical,  s  :onld  all  be  fixed  by 
a  uniform  scale.  The  freight-rate  sheets  of  each  month  during  tbe  last  ten  years  of 
five  of  the  largest  trunk  roads  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  New  York  to  Chicago 
shall  be  computed,  and  the  computed  rate  shall  be  (he  standard  fur  all  rates  all  over 
the  country,  in  proportion  of  tbe  air-bne  distance  between  any  two  points  and  the 
air-line  distance  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  Ub  miles  air-line  distance  forming 
the  diviaing  line  of  another  rate. 
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(5)  The  passeDger  rate  all  over  the  country  shall  be  3  cents  per  mile,  air-line 
distance,  lor  first  class,  a  lower  rate  for  second  class,  and  a  special  rate  for  immi- 
grants ;  with  a  reasonable  rebate  for  business  agents,  theaters,  &c.,  nnder  strict  regn- 
lations  against  abuse;  a  mcxlerate  charge  for  sleeping-cars  to  be  allowed,  but  all 
passes  to  any  person,  legislators  not  excepted,  shall  be  rigidly  prohibited. 

(6)  The  railroad  system  of  the  country  shall  be  divided  into  Eastern,  Southern, 
Western,  and  Northwestern  sections ;  the  tonnage  of  all  lines  and  passenger  traffic  of 
each  section,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  so-called  common  points,  shall  be  pooled  and  in 
proportion  to  the  mileage  of  each  line,  distributed  at  the  end  of  six  months;  the  ac- 
counting and  allotment  of  each  line  to  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendency  of 
the  railroad  department,  the  decision  of  which  shall  be  final. 

(7)  TtiC  standard  for  earnings  of  aM  the  railroads  combined  shall  be  6  per  cent,  of 
t]^e  invested  capital  of  all.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  shall  be  found  that 
the  established  rates  do  not  realize  the  average  percentage,  then  the  nchedule  of 
freight  rates  shall  be  correspondingly  increased,  tbe  laigest  proportionate  increase  fall- 
ing on  Class  1,  and  gradually  declining  in  proportion  to  Class  5,  which  five  classes 
shall  realize  tbe  necessary  increase,  based  on  the  tonnage  carried  the  preceding  year. 
It  shall  be  within  the  province  of  the  railroad  department  to  prevent  excessive  sala- 
ries being  paid  to  directors  and  officers  of  any  railroad  by  virtue  of  their  being  an 
indirect  charge  to  the  people. 

(8)  Whenever  the  earnings  of  all  the  railroads  combined  shall  be  above  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  schedule  of  freight  rates  or  passenger  rates,  or  both,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  railroad  department,  shall  be  lowered  to  bring  the  total  within  the 
maximum  of  6  per  cent. 

(9)  The  average  percentage  of  those  railroads  which  earned  during  the  last  decade 
6  per  cent,  and  over  on  their  invested  capital  shall  be  the  basis  for  the  future  net 
earnings  of  these  railroads  for  the  next  five  years.  After  five  years  the  maximum 
percentage  of  the  earnings  of  these  railroads  shall  be  determined  by  the  railroad  de- 
partment. For  those  railroads  which  earned  heretofore  less  than  5  per  cent.,  this 
percentage  of  net  earnings  shall  be  the  aim  to  be  attained  under  the  benefits  of  the 
creation  of  the  railroad  department. 

(10)  If  at  the  end  of  any  year  during  the  next  five  years  the  earnings  of  any  line 
of  that  class  which  eamed  previously  6  per  cent,  shows  a  gain  above  it«  average  rate 
of  earnings  than  dunug  the  first  five  years  of  the  operation  of  the  railroad  department, 
half  of  the  surplus,  or  so  much  less  as  needed,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  railroad  de- 
l»artment  and  by  tnis  department  distributed  in  proportion  to  their  deficiency  and 
mileage  amongst  those  railroads  which  earned  less  than  5  per  cent. 

(11)  The  railroad  shall  be  subject  to  fines,  as  fixed  by  the  railroad  department,  in 
case  of  non-fulfillment  of  the  regulations,  and  for  this  purpose  a  guarantee  fond  shall 
be  deposited  b^  the  railroads  with  the  railroad  department  equal  to  one-half  mill  per 
dollar  of  their  invested  capital,  such  guarantee  fund  to  draw  a  low  rate  of  interest; 
and  additional  more  effective  jurisdiction  should  be  given  to  the  railroad  department 
in  case  of  repeated  acts  against  their  regulations. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rates  for  passenger  traffic,  especially  for  through  travel, 
are  pretty  high,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  the  traveling  is  mostly  done  by  the 
richer  portion  of  the  people.  It  will  not  affect  tbe  prosperity  of  this  class  by  paying 
a  larger  fare  for  their  journeys,  but  this  increased  rate  will  assist  very  materially  to 
lighten  the  rates  for  the  necessaries  of  life  used  by  laborers  and  farmers.  The  roads 
iu  the  older  sections  of  the  country  will  be  considerably  benefited  by  the  passenger 
rate  as  proposed.  But  the  roads  in  the  later-settled  sections  will  not  gain  by  the  pro- 
posed rates,  which  maj*  in  some  instances  oven  be  lower  than  charged  heretorore. 
Aside  from  this  the  roads  in  the  far  West  and  South  will  at  first  earn  less  ou  account 
of  the  proposed  reduction  of  freight  rates  against  the  ones  prevailing.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  Justice  due  to  the  population  iu  these  sections  of  country  that  this  burden 
of  high  railroad  ratesshould  be  lightened,  and  thereby  the  whole  country  be  benefited. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  railroads inthese sections  will  recover  the  momentary  loss  by 
the  greater  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  Greater  inducements  for  new  settlers  are 
thereby  held  out,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  traffic  will  be  by  far  more  increased 
than  under  the  pregont  exorbitant  tax  of  the  railroad  charges.  Article  10  may  prove 
a  T)artial  coiupeiisation  for  the  anticipated  loss  by  the  roads  in  the  South  and  far 
West,  which  are  mostly  feeders  to  the  older  roads.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  a 
plan  as  sketched  will  be  perfect.  Experience,  however,  will  soon  show  the  defects 
and  how  they  ought  to  be  remedied,  but  by  the  proposed  uniformity  and  stability  of 
rates,  by  regulating  the  construction  of  now  roads,  a  more  steady  character  of  our 
industry  and  commerce  will  be  obtained.  The  railroads  will  be  protected  against 
each  other,  can  thereby  do  their  bu>4iueHH  at  less  expenne,  and  will  be  generally  pros- 
perous. There  Ih  even  no  doubt  that  all  the  indebrodness  of  the  roads  iu  the  form  of 
stocks  and  bonds  will  be  eagerly  sought  ibr  as  an  investment  and  their  market  value 
enhanced.  Capital  will  readily  be  found  for  new  roads,  because  the  supervision  of 
the  roads  by  the  Government  under  regulating  laws  amount  almost  t^  a  guarantee 
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of  a  fixed  revenue.  We  will  not  have  any  more  booroa  nor  excessive  depressionf  will 
not  create  so  many  miUionaites,  but  will  have  by  far  less  pauperism,  discontent,  and 
strikes,  build  up  a  r^reater  number  of  cities  and  wealthy  towns,  and  secure  a  larger 
degiee  uf  ;^euerul  prosperity  coniujeuKurate  to  the  immense  resources  of  this  country. 
"Wc  will  «-njoy  the  best  and  chetipest  railway  sysi em.  without  any  huideu  to  tb« 
Government  by  ownership  or  the  management  of  its  details,  as  in  other  countries. 


F.  C.  WILSON'S  STATEMENT. 

Stateraent  of  F.  G.  Wilsorij  239  atid  241  Lake  street,  CMeagOy  manufacturer 

of  oil-tanks  and  cans, 

THE   CLASSIFICATION   OF  FREIGHT. 

The  greatest  evil  of  the  freight  question  appears  to  be  in  the  matter 
of  classification,  which  appears  at  present  to  be  purely  arbitrary  and 
based  more  upon  *•  what  the  gooils  will  stand"  than  upon  the  cost  ot 
the  service.  It  costs  no  more  to  haul  a  ton  of  gold  than  the  same 
weight  of  coal.  The  extra  expense  is  incurred  in  its  care  or  insurance. 
So  far  as  weight  and  space  are  concerned,  iron  and  silver  are  about 
equal.  The  actual  cost  of  transporting  by  rail  is  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration to  a  nicety.  The  car  load  should  be  the  lowest  rate,  as  it  costs 
no  more  to  haul  fltty  cars  for  fifty  difi'erent  persons  than  fifty  cars  for 
one  corporation.  Any  goods  that  are  of  such  bulk  as  to  load  a  car  to 
the  minimum  weight  should  bo  hauled  at  the  same  rate  for  distance, 
the  value  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  oi'  lading,  and  such  additional  charge 
made  for  insurance  as  will  cover  the  risk. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  arbitrary  classification  that  will  cover  the 
thousands  of  forms  that  merchandise  is  put  into.  Some  time  since  we 
had  a  quantity  of  wire  shipped  from  Cleveland  to  Chicago,  rate,  15  cents 
per  hundred.  We  desired  to  ship  it  to  Riverside,  12  miles  out  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Kailroad.  The  rate  was  about  25  cents 
]K'r  hundred.  It  was  worked  into  different  shape,  and  desiring  to  re- 
ship  it  to  Chicago,  the  rate  was  three  times  first  class,  I  think  75  cents 
per  hundred,  amounting  to  about  $7.50  to  return  it.  A  team  was  hired 
which  laid  the  lot  down  at  our  factory  for  $2. 

A  system  which  permits  such  things  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  A 
general  system  could  be  devised  for  quantities  less  than  car-loads,  based 
upon  distance,  weight,  bulk,  and  value,  (the  latter  to  be  determined  by 
the  shipper,  who  could  recover  no  more  from  the  railway  company),  that 
could  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  goods  and  give  satisfaction  to  all 
merchants  who  are  willing  to  compete  upon  even  terms.  I  do  not  say 
that  such  a  system  is  practicable  in  view  of  the  condition  of  things  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  would  be  just,  and  eventually  the  people  will 
have  it. 


B.  F.  SMITH'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  by  B,  F.  Smithy  126  Washington  Street^  Chicago, 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  aiy  own  views,  after  an 
active  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  freight  d*  partment  couuected 
with  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Eoad^  and  its  Tiumerons 
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conDectioDS.  I  assume  your  committee  will  confine  it8  investigation 
exclusively  to  the  policy  yjursued  and  to  be  pursued  by  railroads  forming 
connecting  lines  for  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  to  and 
from  one  State  to  another,  and  through  different  States  over  which  Con 
gress  only  can  exercise  jurisdiction,  the  object  of  which  legislation  is  to 
protect  the  common  interest  of  shippers  and  the  railroads,  without 
prejudice  to  either. 

To  accomplish  this  (avssuraing  ,  the  railroad  companies  have  l>ecu 
granted  extraordinary  privileges  and  powers  by  virtue  of  general  laws 
and  charters  for  their  protection),  the  necessity  of  special  laws  for  the 
protection  of  individual  persons  doing  business  over  the  road«  has 
arisen,  and  to  accoropi^sh  this,  it  is  suggested  that  a  commission  may 
be  appointed  with  certain  powers,  for  the  supervision  of  the  contiictiug 
interests  that  may  arise  between  shippers  and  carriers,  appertaining  to 
rates  to  be  charged  for  the  transportation  ol'  freight  and  passengers  to 
and  from  all  competing  points. 

The  tendency  in  the  past  few  years  and  at  present  is  to  consolidate 
the  railroad  interests  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  few' men,  and  then 
with  pooling  their  earnings  virtually  forms  an  absolute  monopoly,  prej- 
udicial of  the  common  interests  of  the  country  and  not  easily  controlled, 
unless  taken  in  hand  in  good  time.  The  present  sur])his  of  the  carry- 
ing power  of  the  roads,  and  the  limited  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  carried, 
will  not  be  continued  in  all  time  in  the  future,  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  protection  to  shippers;  hence  the  necessity  for  some  proper 
legislation  and  rules,  wh  ch  shall  operate  in  a  time  when  there  may  be 
a  surplus  of  tonnage  compared  with  the  carrying  power,  which  power, 
being  endowed  with  special  privileges  by  virtue  of  their  charter,  to  be 
kei)t  under  proper  lawful  control. 

They  should  not  be  allowed  to  pool  earnings,  but  open  to  similar  com- 
petition, which  pervades  the  general  business  of  the  comi)any.  Reason- 
able rates  may  be  established  by  the  railroads  for  transportation  to  and 
from  common  points,  subject  to  a  revision  and  control  of  the  commis- 
sion. Ten  days'  notice  should  be  publicly  given  by  posting  in  printed 
bills  in  their  warehouses  and  offices  in  case  of  any  change  of  rates  No 
discriminating  rates  or  rebates  should  be  given  any  shipper  not  enjoyetl 
by  all  on  the  same  class  of  freight.  Car  loads  may  be  rated  at  10  tons, 
as  a  basis  of  car  load  rates,  in  comparison  with  mixed  freights  of  dif- 
ferent classes  for  different  consignees.  A  uniform  rate  per  ton  [)er  mile, 
which  may  be  made  on  different  class  freights,  should  be  made  to  small 
ancl  large  shippers  alike  when  in  car-loads  or  in  quantity  less  than  full 
car-loads.  The  rates  on  light  and  bulky  goods  may  be  made  on  a  basis 
of  10  tons  in  a  car,  which  shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  10  tons  in  a  car. 
All  Ireight  offered  for  shipments  should  be  loaded  in  its  regular  turn,  for 
which  bills  of  lading  should  be  given  to  the  shijiperdesignating  the  route 
and  rate  charged  todestination.  A  terminal  charge  may  beallowed  of  20 
cents  a  ton,  at  place  of  shii)ment  and  delivery,  which  shall  be  embraced 
in  the  regular  rate,  and  added  to  it  when  i  ublished.  The  rates  made 
for  a  short  distance  in  excess  of  longer  distances,  may  be  made  under 
the  cimtrol  and  discretion  of  the  commissioners,  but  not  otherwise.  All 
differences  which  may  arise  between  ship])ers  and  carriers  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioners,  whose  judgment  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing. All  railroads  should  be  required  to  make  their  annual  report  and 
send  to  the  commissioners, 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  FREIGHT  RATES  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  STATES  AND  LAKE 
MICHIGAN. 

Statement  received  by  the  committee  ftom  the  Michigan  and  Mississippi 

canal  commission. 

It  has  been  anuouuced  tbat  ^Hho  regulation  of  the  transportation  of 
frei)^bts  and  passengers  between  the  several  States  by  railroads  and 
by  Wiiter  routes  in  connection  or  in  competition  with  said  railroads" 
constitnte^j  the  object  of  your  inquiry.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  a 
lar^e  number  of  tlie  producers,  dealers,  and  shippers  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  your  attention  is  earnestly  solicited  to  a  system  of  prac- 
ticable and  etfectual  '*  regulation  "  in  that  regard,  which,  it  is  believed, 
may  be  readily  applied  and  enforced  at  comparatively  small  cost,  if 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  but  so  determine. 

The  "regulation"  thns  referred  to  is  desired  to  be  enforced  as  to  the 
commerce  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  States  and  Lake  Michigan,  as 
integral  to  the  commerce  between  those  States  and  the  cities  and  sea- 
ports of  the  Eastern  Atlantic  coast.  This  desire  has  emphasis  and  con- 
stantly increasing  urgency  in  the  fact  that  inevitably,  it  would  seem, 
the  trend  of  the  commerce  of  the  States  indicated  is  easticard^  and  that, 
too,  so  largely  as  to  render  a  lessened  freight  charge  on  that  commerce 
a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

Already  this  desired  regulation  has  fnll  force  as  to  a  great  part  of  the 
extended  line  (ftve-sixthH  thereof)  which  must  be  traversed  by  the  trans- 
Upper  Mississippi  and  Eastern  Atlantic  trafllc.  This  it  has  by  means 
of  the  free  all-water  competition  with  the  railroads  secured  through  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson.  That  route  has,  for  the 
Northwest,  its  initial  points  and  termini  at  Chicago  and  other  of  the  ports 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Practically  it  has  its  beginnig  and 
ending  at  Chicago,  so  iar  as  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Mississipx)i  States 
can  liave  concern  therewith.  There  the  i>otential  power  of  its- "regu- 
lation "  is  asserted  or  cea«es  to  have  further  influence.  At  that  point  the 
cereals,  the  meats,  and  the  dairy  products  of  the  great  valley  embrac- 
ing the  States  in  question  are  ever  assured  cheap  freightage  as  they 
seek  their  Eastern  State  consumers  or  are  sped  on  their  way  to  a  foreign 
market.  To  reach  that  point  onerous  or  even  oppressive  freight  charges 
may  have  been  submitted  to.  Once  there  all  such  compulsion  instantly 
ceases  its  pressure.  Water-route  competition  there  issues  its  resistless 
fiat  of  regulation.  From  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  that  power  there  is 
no  escape.  Of  course,  too,  and  inevitably,  that  same  ever  operative 
regulation  is  equally  elective  as  to  all  west-bound  traffic  from  the 
East.  The  machinery,  the  agricultural  implements,  the  varied  manu- 
factures, the  heavy  groceries,  the  oils,  salt,  anthracite  coal,  &c.,  the  cost 
of  which  to  the  consumers  in  the  Northwest  is  so  largely  affected  by  the 
rates  of  transx)ortation  laid  upon  their  bulk  and  weight,  are  vastly 
cbeapened  to  their  final  purchasers  by  the  beneficent  regulation  which 
the  great  competitive  water  route  so  surely  enforces.  Along  every 
mile  of  the  distance  separating  the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor  and  the 
westernmost  waves  of  Lake  Michigan  a  controlling  power  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  ])ossible  edict  of  legislation  is  thus  exercised. 

The  people  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  appreciate  fully  the  force 
and  the  value  of  the  regulation  made  so  effective.  Because  they  are  so 
iptelligently  appreciative  they  are  not  conteqt  that  the  beoeflceuce  of 
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that  power  shall  have  force  as  to  Iheir  east-bonnd  prodncts  only  when 
Chicago  is  reached,  and  cease  all  its  influence  on  the  instant  that  city 
is  touched,  so  far  as  concerns  the  merchandise  from  the  East  of  which 
they  are  to  be  the  purchasers  and  consumers.  They  therefore  ask  that 
the  initial  point  and  terminus  of  that  benignant  and  enriching  influ- 
ence shall  no  longer  be  found  only  at  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
They  urge  that  instead  it  be  removed  farther  west,  that  it  be  made  to 
reach  and  gladden  their  own  fertile  valley. 

To  eflect  that  removal,  to  extend  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  the  ad- 
vantages of  competition,  and  therefore  of  regulation  now  deuied,as  far  as 
relates  to  transportation  to  and  from,  the  East,  is  the  object  sought  in 
the  construction  of  the  so-called  Hennepin  Canal,  and  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  Each  one  of  these  desired 
works  of  internal  improvement  would  be,  indeed,  the  complement  of 
the  other.  The  former  would  be,  in  fact,  but  an  extension  of  the  latter. 
The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  with  its  connection  with  the  slack- 
water  navigation  of  the  Illinois  Eiver,  has  already  shortened  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Mississippi  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  length  thereof.  To  remove  the  remaining  one-third  of  the 
obstacle  to  a  completed  connecting  water  route  between  the  great  river 
and  the  great  lake  will  be  to  secure  to  the  Korthwest  theflnished  Mich- 
igan and  Mississippi  Canal.  The  value  of  such  a  completed  connec- 
tion between  the  two  great  systems  of  water-route  transportation  which 
enrich  the  interior  of  our  country — the  east  and  west  system  of  the 
lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  north  and  south  system  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries — would  be  incalculable.  But  that  value  would 
be  continuously  demonstrated  to  be  more  largely  in  its  potential  power 
of  regulation  as  to  rates  of  freight  charges  than  in  all  others  of  its 
many  advantages  to  the  Bast  and  to  the  West. 

The  legislatures  of  Illinois  and  of  Iowa  have  repeatedly  memorialized 
Congress  in  favor  of  the  construction,  and  the  control  afterwards,  by 
the  General  Government  of  the  yet  missing  link — the  canal  from  Hen- 
nepin to  Eock  Island — in  this  desired  chain  of  water-route  communi- 
cation. Five  times— in  1864, 1870, 1874, 1882,  and  1884,  respectively— 
has  Iowa  so  voiced  the  desires  of  its  people.  At  its  last  session  the 
general  assembly  of  New  York  also,  reaflirming  an  expression  of  opinion 
presented  to  the  country  by  its  senate  in  a  previous  year,  but  which  the 
house  had  not  then  time  to  reach  and  indorse,  emphatically  addressed 
Congress  in  the  same  behalf.  The  action  of  these  representative  bodies, 
one  of  the  East  and  the  others  of  the  West,  have  had  reiterated  ap- 
proval and  support  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Delegate  conventions, 
mass  meetings,  boards  of  trade  and  other  commercial  bodies,  municipal 
councils,  the  press,  and  petitions  of  manufacturers,  shippers,  farmers,  and 
citizens  generally,  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  have  similarly  spoken  in  earnest  ap- 
peals, to  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation.  To  recall  to  your  committee 
in  detail  these  several  repeated  and  earnest  solicitations  for  that  relief 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country  which  the  General  Government  can 
alone  secure  would  trespass  upon  your  patience  and  greatly  transcend 
the  proper  limitations  of  this  argument.  But  the  fact  of  these  con- 
current and  repeated  prayers  from  suppliants  whose  widely-separated 
locations  do  but  the  more  strongly  attest  the  importance  of  the  interests 
they  concurrently  represent  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed 
upon  your  attention.  That  fact  certainly  merits  the  most  considerate 
thought  of  Congress^  for  \t  may  with  con^dence  be  afl^rroed  that)  tfe? 
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BDtire  history  of  popular  discussion  and  of  national  legislative  action 
has  not  furnished  its  parallel.  The  unanimity,  earnestness,  and  extent 
of  the  popular  demand  for  the  construction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal  as 
an  inseparable  part  of  a  completed  Michigan  and  Mississippi  Canal,  by 
means  of  which  may  be  secured  a  just  regulation  of  freight  charges  to 
the  people  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  stands  unique.  No  other 
work  of  internal  improvement  has  ever  enlisted  anything  like  the  ag- 
gregated support  of  the  people,  East  and  West.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult, 
in  view  of  the  abounding  evidences  of  that  widespread  popular  sup- 
port, to  deny  force  to  that  suggestion  which  attributes  the  delay  of 
Congress  to  comply  with  the  demand  for  the  comidetion  of  that  work 
to  influences  which  are  opposed  to  any  such  just  and  everpperative 
regulation  as  a  water  route  connection  between  the  Upper  Mississippi 
and  Lake  Michigan  will  inevitably  enforce.  To  permit  so  certain  and 
so  potential  a  "  regulfition  "  is  not  within  the  plans  and  the  purposes  of 
combinations  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  high  rates  of  freight 
charges.  Nevertheless  when  Congress  shall  reach  an  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation,  the  completed  Michigan 
and  Mississippi  Canal  will  be  as  surely  decreed  and  as  carefully  main- 
tained, free  to  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people,  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation,  as  is  today  the  canal  around  the  Des  Moines 
Eapids,  or  that  of  the  Saul  Ste.  Mary.  Canals  to  overcome  natural  ob- 
stacles by  which  would  else  be  permanently  separated  important  natural 
water  courses  have  time  and  again  been  constructed  by  the  National 
Government.  An  obstacle  scarcely  more  expensive  to  overcome  than 
that  which  long  separated,  for  the  uses  of  transportation,  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Montrose  from  the  Mississippi  at  Keokuk  alone  now  separates 
the  Mississippi  at  Bock  Island  from  the  waters  which  at  Hennepin  flow 
from  Lake  Michigan.  A  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  more,  at  most, 
will  suffice  to  cut  through  and  so  practically  remove  the  latter  than  has 
actually  been  expended  in  making  and  keeping  in  order  a  navigable 
way  around  the  former.  Official  figures  accessible  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  all  inquirers  evidence  this  fact  beyond  dispute.  So,  also,  the 
more  recently  authorized  expenditures  by  Congress  for  the  Ohio  Canal 
at  Louisville  and  Portland  and  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  multiply  precedent  and  enforce  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
canal,  the  construction  of  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  ol  the  East,  still  awaits  the  action  of 
Congress. 

The  almost  marvelous  effects  and  the  vastly  enriching  results  to  com- 
merce and  industrj'  attendant  upon  a  just  aid  from  Congress  in  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions  to  the  due  connection  of  great  water  routes  have 
been  also  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Saint  Clair  Flats.  These 
originally  and  long  prevented  a  freely  navigable  communication  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Erie-  They  lay  within  the  juiisdiction  of  Michigan. 
That  State  could  not  incur  the  expense  necessary  to  the  removal  of  the 
impediments  to  navigation  they  presented.  It  would  have  been  as  un- 
just as  it  was  vain  to  expect  so  great  a  work  to  be  attempted  by  one 
State  for  the  benefit,  at  least  equally  with  itself,  of  several  other  States ; 
precisely  as  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  in  accord  with  justice  to  ask 
that  the  Michigan  and  Mississippi  Canal  shall  be  constructed  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Moreover,  a  work  so  certainly  beneficial  to  several 
States  could  not  properly,  even  if  once  completed,  be  left  to  the  control 
of  any  one  State,  with  a  constant  liability  to  toll  exactions,  &c.,  certain 
to  be  burdensome  to  commerce.  So  Congress  decideil  as  to  the  Saint 
(jiair  Flats.    So  Congress  must  decide  also  as  to  the  entire  canal  route 
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from  Chicago  to  Rock  Island.  It  must  decree  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment accept  the  gift  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Caual  offered  by  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  that  it  also  enlarge  that  canal  and  complete  its 
extension  by  the  construction  of  the  Hennepin  Caual,  so  called.  It 
will  do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  to  secure  for  theux  a  more  ex- 
tended application  of  the  most  effective  regulation  of  freight  tariffs 
known  or  possible. 

The  millions  of  dollars  expended  upon  the  Saint  Clair  Flats  under 
the  authority  of  Congress  have  secured  a  continuous  saving  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  people,  East  and  West,  annually.  The  completion  of 
that  great  work  really  revolutionized  grain  transportation  on  the  lakes. 
It  enabled  the  passage  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  of  steam-propelled  ves- 
sels capable  not  only  of  carrying  cargoes  of  grain  three  times  as  large 
as  those  before  possible,  but  also  of  towing,  at  the  same  time,  yet  other 
vessels  similarly  laden.  A  single  steamboat  has  thus  conveyed  and 
towed  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  single  passage,  whereas  a  move- 
ment of  25,000  bushels  bj^  a  single  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  had  before 
been  a  notable  and  rare  accomplishment.  The  broader  channel  and 
deeper  waicr  Iiave  secured  these  results,  and  these  have  permanently 
reduced  the  cost  of  grain  freightage  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  to  the  ex- 
tent of  6  cents  per  bushel.  In  the  same  ratio  and  of  necessity,  the  rail- 
roads running  eastward  from  Chicago  have  ever  since  the  completion 
of  the  improvement  at  the  Saint  Clair  Flats  also  reduced  their  freight 
rates.  Noting  these  facts,  and  that  of  the  abolition  of  tolls  on  the  Erie 
Caual,  Gov.  William  Bross,  of  Chicago,  stated  last  January,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  members  of  Congress,  that — 

The  all-water  transit  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  instead  of  bein^  17  and  20 
and  even  25  cents,  as  a  few  years  ago,  now  rules  at  about  mx  cents;  sometimes  a  frac- 
tion above  and  occasionally  a  small  fraction  below  that  figure.  In  summer  the  all-rail 
freights  per  hushel  are  generally  a  fraction  above  those  of  water,  depending  upon 
competition  and  the  demand  for  export;  but  in  winter  the  rates  range  from  12  to  21 
cents  per  bushel.    No  comment  is  needed. 

r 

The  same  excellent  authority,  in  the  same  address,  also  presented  the 
following  facts,  as  by  him  ascertained  on  careful  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion : 

Coal  was  carri<>d  at  an  average  charge  for  the  season  (the  season  of  1884)  from  Erie 
and  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  about  1,000  miles,  for  64  cents  per  ton  ;  thence  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  200  miles,  the  charge  was  $-2.00  ;  for  the  next  100  miles  it  monuts  up  to 
$4  GO  per  ton  from  Chicago,  and  in  Western  Iowa  it  runs  upward  to  a  much  higher 
figure.  •  «  »  Take  another  example:  The  freight  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  between 
Northern  Iowa  and  Chicago,  some  400  miles,  is  and  has  been  for  the  season  li'.S  to  16.8. 
From  i>ointsin  Nebraska  and  Southern  Minnesota,  iG.fi  to 21  cents;  the  highest  figure 
being  more  than  the  cost  of  transporting  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  June  last  from  Chicago 
to  Liverx)ool,  about  4,000  miles — showing,  at  least,  4,000  miles  for  the  same  price  in 
favor  of  water  transit.  So  oppressive  have  been  the  enormous  freight  charges  for 
some  timo  past  that  wheat  was  sold  west  of  the  Missouri  River  for  30  cents  per  buRbel, 
and  corn  for  12,  making  its  value  by  the  ton  less  than  that  of  coal,  so  that  producers 
liave  actually  burned  it  for  fuel.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  if  Congress  does  not  want 
the  vast  fertile  West — the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley — to  go  back  to  its  primitive  des- 
olation, they  must  provide  cheap  water  transit  for  its  cereal  and  other  products. 

The  regulating  power  of  water-route  competition  and  the  advantages 
certain  to  accrue  to  the  people  at  large,  were  the  canal  from  Chicago 
enlarged  and  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
facts  stated  in  the  report  of  the  survey  of  that  canal  route  made  bj 
Maj.  W.  H.  H.  Benyaurd,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows; 

Actual  results  are  shown  already,  it  may  be  further  urged,  as  due  to  the  direct 
competition  of  canal  and  railroad,  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and 
the  railroads  by  which  it  is  paralleled.     The  railroii^d  commissioners  of  XhiQoU  CAtab* 
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lisbed  the  freight  charge  ou  wheat  by  rail  last  season  at  11  cents  per  100  pouDds,  or 
6.6  cents  per  bushel,  for  100  miles^  the  distance  from  La  Salle  to  Chicago ;  for  130 
miles,  the  distance  from  Heory,  on  the  Illinois  River,  to  Chicago,  12  cents  per  100 
ponnds,  or  7.2  cents  per  bushel ;  for  182  miles,  the  distance  from  Rock  Island  tu  Chi- 
cago, 1:^.4  cents  per  100  ponnds,  or  H.2  cents  per  bushel.  It  bas  been  freely  stated 
and  generally  believed  that  the  railroads  have  regarded  these  rates  of  the  commis- 
sioners as  too  low.  Yet  wheat  was  last  season  taken  from  Henry  and  from  Pioria, 
each  on  the  Illinois  River,  for  3  cents  per  bushel  by  rail,  while  the  schedule  rates  were 
7.2  cents  per  bnshel.  Thus  were  the  rates  of  the  railroad  compelled  to  fall  to  a  point 
of  equality  with  those  of  the  canal ;  while  on  lines  not  so  placed  in  competition  with 
that  water  ronte,  the  rates  from  shipping  stations  of  equal  distance  from  Chicago 
with  those  of  Peoria,  Henry,  and  La  Salle  were  required  to  pay  the  full  schedule 
rate  as  established  by  the  commissioners. 

The  reports  of  the  leading  tmnk  lines,  collated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Niromo,  jr.,  in  a  table 
illustrating  the  successive  reduction  of  freight  charges  on  those  roads  and  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  respectively^  furnish  striking  evidence  on  this  point.  (Internal  Commerce  of 
the  Unitea  States  for  1880,  appendix,  page  230.) 

Of  twelve  of  the  railroads  therein  enumerated,  maintaining  an  average  freight 
charge  of  from  1.85  to  3.168  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  respectively,  in  1868,  the  only 
ones  maintaining  for  the  year  1880  an  average  freight  charge  of  .88  of  a  cent  per  ton 
per  mile  were  those  having  no  water-route  competition.  This  is  a  summary  of  that 
exhibit  as  to  the  charges  for  1880  per  ton  per  mile : 

RAILROADS  HAYING  COMPETITION  IN  WATER  ROUTES. 

Per  ton  per  mila 

New  York  Central  Railroad $0  00.88 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 00.88 

New  York,  Erie,  and  Western  Railroad 00.84 

Pbiladelphia  and  Erie  Railroad 00.56 

Luke  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 00.75 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 00.g42 

Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  (for  1879;  for  1880  not  given) 00.76 

RAILROADS  NOT  COMPELLED  TO  MEET  WATER-ROUTE  COMPETITION. 

Per  ton  per  mile. 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ^  01.  VO 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  (for  1879;  for  1880  not  given)  .        01.023 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  (for  1879;  for  1880  not  given) 01.49 

^"hicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  (for  1879;  l.'-^O  not  given)..        01.76 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  (for  1879 ;  for  1880  not  given  . .        01. 21 

Erie  Canal  rate  for  1880 ,..      00.49 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  four  leading  trunk  railroads  running  to  Chicago  from 
tbe  Upper  Misnissippi  Valley  States  maintained  an  average  of  .63  of  a  cent  per  ton 
per  mile  freight  charge  in  excess  of  the  average  freight  charge  of  seven  other  trunk 
ralroads  eastward  of  Chicago,  where  tariff  rates  were,  as  Mr.  Fink'  has  explaine(i. 


.M. 


*The  words  of  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  railroad  commissioner,  here  referred  to,  were  ml- 
dressed  to  Hon.  William  Windom,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  "Transpor- 
tation Roatcfl  to  the  Sea-board,"  in  a  letter  to  that  penilcnian  in  1878,  as  follows: 

**  Yon  j.re  aware  that  when  the  rates  are  reduced  between  Chicago  and  N(nv  York 
on  account  of  the  opening  of  the  canal,  this  reduction  applies  not  only  to  Chicago, 
but  to  all  interior  cities  (Saint  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati)  to  New  York.  If  that 
was  not  the  rule,  the  result  would  be  that  the  roads  running,  say,  from  Saint  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati,  to  Chicago  would  carry  the  freight  to  Chicago,  from 
which  point  low  rates  would  take  it  to  the  East,  and  leave  the  direct  road  from  the 
iiiterioi  pointH  to  the  sea-board  without  any  busines<i.  Hence,  whenever  the  rates  are 
reduced  on  account  of  the  opening  of  navigation  from  Chicago  and  lake  ports,  the 
same  reduction  is  made  to  all  interior  cities,  n«  t  only  to  New  York,  where  the  canal 
run8^  but  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Although  the  latter  cities  have  no  direct 
water-route  coiiimunication  with  the  West,  yet  they  receive  the  benefit,  as  far  as 
railroad  rates  are  concerned,  the  same  as  if  a  canal  were  running  from  the.lakes  direct 
to  these  cities,  because  whenever  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  are  reduced  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  Pbiladelphia,  and  Baltimore; 
otherwise  the  business  would  all  go  to  New  York.  The  reduction  of  the  rates  from 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore  causes  a  reduction  in  rates  on  shipment  via 
Baltimore  to  Atlantic  ports — Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Port  Royal,  Savannah,  Brunswick, 
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confetantly  under  the  control  of  the  potentially  operative  competitioD  of  the  water 
routes  of  the  lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  The  fact  thus  cited  to  attention  is  a  very 
important  one.  Its  existence  is  urged  as  furnishing  an  argument  for  the  opening  up 
of  an  extension  of  the  water  route  of  the  lakes  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  bo  Btrong 
that  its  force  can  neither  be  moderated  nor  escaped.  Assessed  upon  the  entire  cereal 
products  of  the  States  from  which  that  extra  fn  ight  charge  is  collected,  tho  annual 
aggregate  would  alone  reach  the  sura  of  |3,4tf2,687,  if  only  the  crop  yield  of  the 
principal  cereals  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  one-half  of  that  of  Il- 
linois and  Wisconsin  be  taken  into  the  account,  estimating  these  products  at  :2; 785,350 
tons  weight,  aud  the  increased  cost  at  $1.25  per  ton,  average. 

But  that  added  freight  charge,  thus  resulting  from  the  absence  of  water-route 
competition  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  the  lakes  at  Chicago,  is  not  alone  collected 
on  the  cereal  products  ot  the  States  enumerated.  It  is  none  the  less  chargeable  upon 
and  collected  on  the  exported  cattle  and  hogs,  the  cured  and  barrelled  meats,  the 
dairy  products,  and  the  imported  articles  of  those  several  States.  A  just  compnta- 
tiou  of  those  charges  would  give  a  total  of  annu.o.l  loss  to  the  people  which  would  be 
deemed  altogether  fabulous  and  impossible  by  those  who  have  not  given  attention  to 
the  facts  actually  involved. 

In  bis  annual  report  to  Congress  for  1880,  Mr.  J.  Kimmo,  jr.,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  (page  154),  said : 

The  price  of  all  commodities  of  low  value  in  proportion  to  weight  is  in  every  mar- 
ket greatly  affected  by  the  cost  of  transportation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  surplus  agricultural  products  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States. 
The  low  rates  which  prevail  for  transporto.tlon  upon  the  northern  wat«r-line,  there- 
fore, exercise  an  important  regulating  influence  over  the  price  of  all  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  the  West,  not  only  in  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  States,  but  also 
in  foreign  countries.  It  is  duo  chiefly  to  this  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
value  of  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  has  greatly  increased,  aud  that 
since  the  year  ended  June  ^K),  1875,  the  value  of  exports  irom  the  United  States  has 
largely  exceeded  the  value  of  imports  to  the  United  States. 

In  an  argument  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  made  in  opposition  to  the  "  Eeagan  bill,''  in  March. 
1882,  Mr.  6.  K.  Blanchard.  the  well-known  railroad  attoniey,  also  said 
(as  see  the  report  thereof,  printed  by  authority  of  that  gentlemen  in 
New  York,  page  16) : 

The  rail-carrying  charges  upon  the  great  east-bound  traffic  to  tho  sea-board  for  both 
cousumption  aud  export  are,  therefore,  and  must  continue  to  be,  limited  by  natural 
causes,  and  cannot  i)e  beyond  or 'as  much  as  those  which  in  their  absence  would 
be  deemed  fair  aud  reasonable,  and  are  always  below  the  rates  for  like  distances, 
articles,  and  speed  by  rail  anywhere  in  the  world.  So  potent  are  these  facts  that 
it  IS  withiu  the  power  of  and  is  often  the  case  that  the  combination  or  independent 
action  of  a  few  sail-vessels  at  Chicago  can,  in  their  seasons  of  navigation,  procure 
rates  from  owners  of  au  equal  capacity  of  Erie  Canal  boats  from  Buflalo  to  New 
York,  wliich,  added  to  their  own  rates  to  Buffalo  and  transfer  charges,  will  lix  and 
have  in  actual  practice,  fixed  and  regulated,  the  entire  eastward  through  maximum 
rail- freight  charges  for  a  time  upon  all  kinds  of  grain  and  many  other  articles. 

This  combined  wealth  of  interior  water-ways  forms  an  aggregate  of  parallel  rivalry 
unknown  in  other  countries,  aud  so  restrains  not  only  through  but  local  and  interior 
rates  to  maxima  which  have  be(;n  constantly  decreasing  for  the  past  ten  years,  which 
can  never  exceed  the  water  prices,  risks,  aud  charges,  aud  which  afford  the  people  a 
strong  aud  just  security  against  transportation  extortion  or  abuse.  Can  any  safer 
limitation  or  check  bo  legislated  than  the  inflexible  limitations  nature  enforces  in  its 
uncontrollable  rivalry?  ♦  •  »  The  application  of  water  results  ascertained  as  I 
have  described  are  inexorable  in  their  effects  upon  railroad  rates  within  periods 
rangiug  from  seven  to  eight  months  in  each  calendar  year,  and  usually  all  the  year 
in  rivalry  with  Western  rivers.  *  *  *  In  ^iew  of  all  these  facts  I  now  say  with 
Mr.  Fink:  **  Compared  with  this  natural  powerful  regulator  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation tariffs  the  efforts  of  State  or  Congressional  legislation  to  prevent  extortion- 
ate charges  appear  to  those  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  as  perfectly  useless.'' 

aud  Fcrnandina — and  from  there  into  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  States— Augusta,  At- 
lanta, Macon,  Montgomery,  Selma,  &c.  •  *  *  These  roads  *  •  *  are  obliged 
to  follow  the  reduction  made  via  the  Baltimore  road,  and  which  were  primarily  made 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  opening  of  navigation.  The 
same  way  in  regard  to  the  west-bound  business,  *  *  *  so  tnat  it  may  be  said  that 
the  rail  rates  are  kept  iu  check  by  water  transportation," 
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Snch  expressious  of  aathoritative  opinion  as  to  the  resistless  rega- 
lation  of  freight  charges  inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of  free 
water  routes  of  transportation,  could  be  further  quoted  indefinitely.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  so  multiply  words  for  your  consideration. 

It  remains  only  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  fat;t  that  the  General 
Government  has  done  for  the  south-bound  and  return  commerce  of  the 
Upi)er  Mississippi  Valley  precisely  the  valuable  service  now  asked  for 
at  its  hands  in  the  interest  of  the  east  and  west  commerce  of  the  same 
]>eople.  It  has  removed  obstructions,  cut  channels  through  flinty  rock, 
dug  out  sand-bars,  and  excavated  a  canal,  the  latter  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000,000.  Tbat  work  has  been  well  performed.  It  has  secured  a 
great  boon  to  the  people.  It  is  still  being  carried  on  and  perfected 
year  by  year.  As  a  regulating  power  in  determining  freight  charges  to 
and  from  Saint  Louis,  by  the  railroads  paralleling  the  great  river,  the 
beneficence  of  that  continued  work  of  internal  improvement  has  been 
great  beyond  compute.  But  a  regulation  as  to  rates  of  transportation 
between  the  West  and  the  East  is  surely  as  needful  now,  to  say  the 
least,  as  was  ever  a  similar  one  to  the  commerce  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Unquestionably,  indeed,  were  a  comparison  needed,  as 
it  is  not,  inexpensive  access  to  their  Eastern  and  8o  to  their  foreign 
markets,  by  the  products  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  has  come  to 
be  an  object  of  more  anxious  concern  than  can  be  the  reaching  of 
markets  in  any  other  direction.  But,  the  permanent  necessity  of  the 
people  of  that  valley  is  certainly  that  of  a  choice  of  markets — for  cheap 
transportation  to  the  East  as  to  the  South.  The  latter  has  been  fully 
secured  through  the  beneficence  of  Congress,  the  former  is  yet  denied. 
But  why  should  not  the  former  also  be  granted,  as  a  result  of  wise  and 
generous  action  on  the  part  of  the  same  legislative  authority,  deter- 
mining its  decrees  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Said  the  report  of  Maj.  W.  H.  H,  Benyaurd,  U.  S.  A.  (hereinbefore 
quoted),  in  presenting  the  reasons  which  urge  the  construction  of  the 
Hennepin  Canal :  "  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  that  it  has  no  share  in  the  vast  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
lake  region  iu  the  matter  of  competition  and  cheap  transportation,  se- 
cured through  the  use  of  a  water  route  which  has  its  western  terminus 
at  Chicago  and  its  eastern  in  New  Yoik  Harbor."  How  serious  is  that 
"  peculiar  misfortune,"  thus  cited  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  may  be 
more  clearly  understood  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  G.  II.  Blanchard, 
made  in  the  course  of  his  argument  before  the  House  committee  herein- 
before quoted  from.    He  says : 

The  rates  being  fixed  from  Chicago  iu  manner  I  have  proven,  that  city  is  now 
recognizeil  as  the  Western  pivotal  point  on  which  all  others  hinge  and  turn,  and  all 
other  competing  points,  whether  of  railway  against  water,  or  railway  against  rail- 
way, rail  rates  are  fixed  by  certain  percentages  of  difference  more  or  less  from  Chi- 
cago as  their  distances  vary. 

That  "peculiar  misfortune"  of  the  people  of  the  Upper  Misjiissippi 
Valley  is,  then,  one  of  no  slight  moment;  rather  it  is  that  of  an  oner- 
ous burden.  It  is  one  which  constantly  presses.  It  is  borne  only  at 
the  cost  of  many  millions  annually,  for  it  is  the  '^  misfortune"  of  en- 
forced submission  to  au  utter  absence  of  any  approach  to  "regulation" 
as  to  east  and  west  rates  of  freight  charges.  That  absence  of  ju^t  reg- 
ulation is  due  to  a  total  deprivation  of  the  influences  of  the  lake  and 
canal  competition.  Such  dispossession  would  instantly  end  were  the 
Upper  Mississippi  accorded  an  all  water  connection  with  Chicago.  The 
construction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal  would  secure  that  connection.  As 
long  ago  as  June,  1874  (see  Report  H.  R.  No.  043,  Forty- third  Congress, 
first  session),  in  a  letter  to  the  House  Committee  on  Railwa^^  ^\A 
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Canals,  Mr.  Charles  Bandolph,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chi- 
cago, said  as  to  the  importaDce  of  such  canal  construction : 

If  this  waterway  were  completed  it  would,  in  eflect,  give  an  unbrokefi  line  of 
transportation  by  water  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississiopi  to  the  ocean,  either 
-via  the  Saint  Lawrence  or  the  Hudson  Rivers.  Freights,  say  on  grain,  con  Id  be  re- 
duced nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  general  average  between  all  points  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Lake  Michigan.  *  •  •  What  the  Erie  Canal  is  to  the  regula- 
tion of  freight  rates  across  the  State  of  New  York  this  would  be  across  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and,  indeed,  of  Wisconsin,  too,  for  all  railroads  running  eastward  from  the 
Mississippi  River  would  be  brought  within  the  influence*  of  its  competition. 

The  committee  of  the  House  thus  written  earnestly  reported  in  favor 
of  the  construction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal  as  the  means  to  a  com- 
pleted Michigan  and  Mississippi  Canal  to  connect  the  great  lake  route 
of  transportation  at  Chicago  with  that  of  the  great  river  at  Eock  Island. 
So  also  has  similarly  reported  every  committee  of  Congress  from  that 
date  to  this,  to  whom  the  proposition  for  such  a  canal  has  been  referred. 

Again,  through  your  committee,  Congress  is  called  upon  to  consider 
the  "  peculiar  misfortune"  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  in  its  dep- 
rivation of  the  eminently  righteous  regulation  of  freight  charges  which 
has  been  so  conclusively  shown  to  be  easy  of  establishment.  In  the 
hope  and  faith  that  your  honorable  body  will  favor  and  assist  in  the 
early  institution  of  such  a  regulation,  to  be  secured  in  the  opening:  up  of 
a  free  all- water  connection  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi, 
this  argument  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  consideration  by 

The  Michigan  and  Mississippi 

Canal  Commission, 
Per  EDWARD  RUSSELL,  Secretary. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  July  15,  1885. 

N.  B. — The  commission  in  behalf  of  whom  this  argument  has  been 
prepared  and  subjnitted  is  composed  of  the  following-named  gentle- 
men: Franklin  Edson,  F.  B.  Thurber,  A.  B.  Miller,  L.  J.  N.  Starr, 
George  B.  Douglas,  New  York ;  J.  L.  Swits,  J.  J.  Marlette,  Schenec- 
tady, X,  Y. ;  J.  H.  Foster,  Breese  Stevens,  Madison,  Wis. ;  W.  T.  Price, 
Black  River  Falls,  Wis. ;  William  R.  Marshall,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. ;  W. 
S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  George  H.  Hopkins,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Pey- 
ton Ranney,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Dr.  James  Heuston,  Northfield,  Mich.; 
A.  O.  Marshall,  Joliet,  111. ;  L.  B.  Ray,  Morris,  111. ;  W.  T.  Dowdall, 
Julius  S.  Starr,  Peoria,  III. ;  T.  D.  Brewster,  Peru,  III. ;  H.  D.  Dement, 
David  T.  Littler,  Springfield,  111. ;  Ralph  Plumb,  Streator,  III. ;  L.  D. 
Witing,  Tiskilwa,  III. ;  William  Bross,  J.  C.  Dore,  C.  B.  Farwell,  Murry 
Nelson,  Jesse  Spalding,  L.  Z.  Leiter,  Carter  11.  Harrison,  B.  F.  Law- 
rence, C.  C.  Bonney,  Frank  Gilbert,  Guy  Magee,  Herman  Raster,  Mar- 
tin Russell,  AndreV  Shuman.  Melville  B.  Stone,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  W. 
Green,  Edward  Russell,  Davenport,  Iowa ;  S.  M.  Clarke,  Keokuk,  Iowa; 
John  ]\lahiu,  Muscatine,  Iowa;  General  R.  J.  Oglesbv,  Lincoln,  111.; 
Jason  0.  Ayers,  Joseph  Utley,  Dixon,  III.;  James  M.  Allan,  Genesee, 
111. ;  Williamson  Darley,  Hennepin,  111. ;  T.  J.  Robinson,  Rock  Island, 
111. ;  Charles  H.  Deere,  Moline,  111. 

Officers, — Joseph  Utley,  president ;   J.  C.  Dore,  first  vice-president ; 

A.  B.  Miller, second  vice-president;  Murry  Nelson,  treasurer;  Edward 
Russell,  secretary. 

Executive  committee. — William  Bross,  Murry  Nelson,  J.  C.  Dore,  Pey- 
ton Kanney,  C.  B.  Farwell,  L.  B.  Uay,  A.  O.  Marshall,  Joseph  Utley,  A. 

B.  Miller,  Edward  Russell. 

*See  also  ou  this  poiut  the  wordH  of  Railroad  Commisaioner  Fink,  referred  to  in 
previous  ibut-note. 
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THE     MISSISSIPPI     AND     MICHIGAN     CANAL    USUALLY 

CALLED  THE  HENNEPIN  CANAL. 


The  following  memorial  was  received  by  the  committee  from  Chi- 
cago : 

We  beg  most  respectfully  tq  solicit  your  candid  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  following  synopsis  of  facts,  showing  the  imperative  neces- 
sity for  the  early  construction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal.  That  it  is  a 
national  work  will  more  fully  appear  when  it  is  stated  that  Western  IIU- 
noiSy  and  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota  would,  by  its  con 
struction,  have  direct  water  transit  with  all  the  States  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  and  with  Europe.  In  short,  it  would  connect,  by  a  canal 
only  74  miles  long,  many  States  through  the  great  waterways  of  the 
continent — the  lakes  with  the  Mississippi.    (See  map.) 


AGQ:_. 


0       I 


OHIO 
Columbus, 


As  to  the  character  of  the  line,  the  feasibility  of  its  construction, 
careful  estimates  of  its  cost  (about  $7,000,000),  the  vast  benelits  it 
would  confer  upon  the  whole  country,  and  all  other  important  facts  in 
relation  to  the  business  it  would  command,  we  respectfully  call  your 
special  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  Government  engineers:  II.  G. 
Wright,  general-in  chief  of  Engineers,  and  W.  H.  H.  Benyanrd,  major 
of  Engineers,  as  embodied  in  the  uiessaj^e  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  January  8,  1884,  Senate  executive  document  No.  38. 

We  add  that  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Nimmo  and  Mr.  Fink,  railway 
commissioner,  have  shown  that  the  reduction  of  freights  by  the  lakes 
and  Erie  Canal  benefits  all  the  States  of  the  sea-board  way  down  to 
Georgia. 

There  is,  and  can  be,  no  job  in  it,  for  it  is  proposed  that  it  be  con- 
structed by  the  engineers  of  the  Government,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  entire  cost  of  the  canal  complete  is  carefully 
estimated  by  Major  Benyanrd,  United  States  Army,  at  less  than 
$7,000,000,  The  money  saved  to  the  people  in  freights  caused  by  this 
canal,  if  then  completed,  on  the  crop  of  1880,  was  estimated  at 
$3,482,607,  enough  to  pay  for  the  canal  every  two  years.    But  let  us  be 
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more  specific,  and  take  the  crop  of  1884,  Official  Governmeat  esti- 
mates for  the  crop  of  wheat  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  States  for  1884 
were : 

Boalieli. 

Wheat 188,349,000 

Corn  ..; 837,574,000 

Total 1,045,923,000 

Suppose  only  one  half  is  to  be  shipped  eastward  for  consnmptioQ 
there  and  export,  and  we  have  50J,971,500  bushels;  if  only  1  cent  per 
bushel  w^ere  saved  to  the  people  by  water  transit,  the  amount  woald  be 
(5,029,615;  at  5  cents  per  bushel,  the  fabulous  sum  of  $25,148,055 
would  be  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

But  the  mere  movement  of  the  tw(>  cereals  eastward  will  not  furnish 
half  the  business  of  the  canal.  Barley,  oats,  animal  products,  and 
other  articles  will  swell  the  amount  immensely,  while  the  coal  and  iron 
of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  groceries  and  other  merchandise, 
will  furnish  a  vast  business  from  the  eastward,  certainly  enough  to  leave 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people  more  than  the  cost  of  the  canal  every  year. 

It  is  evident  that  this  canal  is  a  part,  and  a  most  essential  part,  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  on  which  vast  suras  are  spent  every 
year,  making  directly  available  600  miles  of  navigation  above  Eock 
Island,  and,  say, 200  miles  below;  thus  giving  to  the  people  along  that 
great  waterway  of  the  continent  access  to  the  cheaper  lake  and  Erie 
Canal  lines  to  the  sea-board.  It  would  be  worth  millions  to  them  every 
year. 

Water  transit  for  freights  is  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  possible.  As 
an  example,  coal  was  carried  at  an  average  charge  for  the  season  of 
1884,  from  Erie  and  Bufialo  to  Chicago,  about  1,000  miles,  for  64  cents 
per  ton ;  thence  to  the  Mississippi  River,  200  miles,  the  charge  was 
$2 ;  for  the  next  100  miles  it  mounts  up  to  $4  per  ton  from  Chicago; 
and  in  Western  Iowa  and  Minnesota  it  runs  upward  to  a  much  higher 
figure. 

Congress,  by  liberal  appropriations,  deepened  the  channel  through 
the  Saint  Clair  Flats  so  that  steamers  with  several  barges  could  be  usied 
This  put  down  the  freight  charges  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  6  cents 
per  bushel.  Following  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  legislature  of  tiie  State 
of  Kew  York  wisely  abolished  the  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  this  re- 
duced freights  to  New  York  6  cents  more,  so  that  the  all-water  transit 
between  Chicago  and  New  York,  instead  of  being  17  and  20  and  even 
26  cents  as  a  few  years  ago,  now  rules  at  about  6  cents,  sometimes  a 
ftuctiou  above  and  occasionally  a  small  fraction  below  that  figure.  In 
summer  the  all-rail  freights  per  bushel  are  generally  a  fraction  above 
that  of  water,  depending  upon  competition  and  the  demand  for  export, 
but  in  winter  the  prices  range  from  12  to  21  cents  per  bushel.  No  com- 
ment is  here  needed. 

Take  another  example.  The  freight  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  between 
Northern  Iowa  and  Chicago,  some  400  miles,  is  and  has  been  for  the  sea- 
son of  1884, 10.8  to  16.8.  From  points  in  Nebraska  and  Southern  Minne- 
sota 16.8  to  21  cents;  the  highest  figure  being  more  than  the  cost  of 
transporting  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  June,  1884,  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool, 
about  4,500  miles — showing  at  least  4,000  miles,  for  the  same  price,  in 
favor  of  water  transit.  So  oppressive  have  been  the  enormous  freight 
charges  for  some  time  past,  that  wheat  was  sold  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  for  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  corn  for  12,  making  its  value  by  the 
ton  less  than  that  of  coal,  so  that  producers  have  actually  burned  it  for 
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fuel.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  if  Congress  does  not  want  the  vast  fer- 
tile West — the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley— to  go  back  to  its  primitive 
desolation,  they  must  provide  cheaper  water  transit  for  its  cereal  and 
other  products. 

The  water  lines  from  New  York  by  canal  and  lake  now  end  at  Chicago. 
With  the  Hennepin  Canal  they  would  be  extended  to  Saint  Paul.  In-  • 
stead  of  the  ft'eight  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  between  Minnesota  and  North- 
em  Iowa  and  Chicago  being  from  16  to  21  cents  per  bushel,  Major 
Benyaurd  has  shown  that  by  river  and  canal  it  would  be  only  6  cents. 
This  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  bread  on  every  table  df  the  people  of 
the  sea-board  States  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
It  would  also  leave  millions  of  money  among  the  people  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  States.  Again  it  is  asked,  is  not  the  Hennepin  Canal  a  most 
important  national  work  f 

Nearly  every  intelligent  man  and  body  of  men  who  examine  the  proj- 
ect carefully,  and  without  prejudice,  cordially  indorse  the  measure. 
Memorials  have  been  sent  to  Congress  in  its  favor  by  the  boards  of  trade 
of  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis,  La  Crosse,  Duluth,  Davenport, 
Rock  Island,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  New  York.  The  national  board  of 
trade  in  Washington,  and  the  industrial  congress,  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  1884,  strongly  urged  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  leg- 
islature of  Iowa  has  indorsed  the  measure  five  times.  The  legislature 
of  Illinois  and  the  State  senate  of  New  York  have  also  urged  its  con- 
struction. The  produce  exchange  of  New  York,  having  some  3,000 
-  members,  the  largest  and  probably  the  most  conservative  body  of  com- 
mercial men  in  the  country,  have  indorsed  it  strongly.    They  say  that — 

Whereas  the  completion  of  a  waterway  from  the  Miesissippi  River  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan by  the  construction  of  the  Hennepin  Canal  promises  to  realize  advantages  of 
national  importance ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  having  such  improvement 
carried  ont  by  private  enterprise ;  and 

Whereas  the  building  of  the  Hennepin  Canal  may  justly  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River, 

Msolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  the  United  States 
Government  should  undertake  to  build  the  Hennepin  Canal,  and  to  maintain  the 
same  free  for  all  time  to  come ;  and,  further, 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  be  requested  to  Join  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  other  States  in  providing  the  necessary  legislation  for  carrying  out  this 
plan. 

That  this  canal  will  benefit  the  whole  nation  there  cannot  be  a  par- 
ticle of  doubt.  The  vast  grain-producing  States  of  the  Northwest*must 
have  cheaper  transit,  if  America  is  to  retain  her  supremacy  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  Kussia,  Hindostan,  and  Australia  are  striving  earn- 
estly to  get  the  control  of  that  market,  and  would  not  its  loss  to  us  be 
a  calamity  to  every  State  in  the  Union  f 

Even  the  railways  themselves,  it  is  believed,  would  be  benefited  by 
this  improvement,  for  it  would  relieve  them  from  the  carriage  of  heavy 
products,  stimulate  passenger  travel  almost  indefinitely,  and  vastly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  which  the  people  would 
order  by  them  and  consume.  It  would  ward  off  all  hostile  legislation 
and  vindictive  granger  movements,  sure  to  assume  gigantic  proportions 
if  the  present  enormous  freight  charges  are  stubbornly  continued.  The 
construction  of  this  canal  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  boon  to  the  rail- 
ways themselves.  While  perhaps  somewhat  a  competitor,  it  wonld 
really  be  their  best,  their  most  enduring  friend. 

Enrich  the  people  of  the  vast  and  immensely  productive  States  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  you  benefit  and  enrich  the  entire  nation* 
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In  fact,  connect  by  the  Hennepin  Canal  the  vast  waterways  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  with  tile  Great  Lakes,  and  you  complete  for  this 
country  the  most  needed — ay,  the  most  important — commercial  enter- 
prise of  the  age. 


E.  Nelson  Blako, 
G«o.  D.  Ramsey, 
Jno.  J.  Bryatit, 
W.  H.  Crocker,  > 
W.  8.  Seavems, 
Wm.  H.  Beebe, 


THE  SIGNATURES. 

Geo.  T.Smith, 
L.  G.  HoUey, 
Geo.  H.  Wheeler, 
W.W.Catlin, 
Geo.  J.  Brine, 
Geo.  G.  Barker, 


James  H.  Milne, 
James  M.  BaU, 
Jno.  C.  Hately, 
Edward  Korton, 
W.  D.  Gregory, 


Composing  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 


F.  A.  Howe. 
Geo.  D.  Baldwin. 
Josiah  Stiles. 
W.  E.  McHenry. 
Geo.  M.  How. 

J.  P.  Sherwin, 
O.  W.  Clapp. 
J.  H.  Horton. 
D.  H.  Lincoln. 
C.  A.  Why  land. 
S.  B.  Webber. 

G.  R.  Nichols. 
£.  B.  Stevens. 
Jno.  Hill,  Jr. 
Cyrns  H.  Adams. 
W.  W.  Hunter. 
M.  Rosen  banm. 
C.  E.  Foss. 

C.  R.  Clark. 

H.  C.  Teed  &  Co. 


Dan.  E.  Richardson. 

Geo.  Stewart. 

Wm.  T.  Baker. 

H.  O.  Mahle. 

J.  H.  French. 

A.  A.  Kahn. 

M.  A.  Seymonr. 

John  Girden. 

G.  W.  Conch. 

T.  C.  Smith. 

W.  Aug.  Ray. 

8.  H.  0*Connor. 

D.  E.  Sibley. 

J.  C.  Diffenderfer. 

J.  H.  Dole. 

A.  Eddy,  jr. 

J.  L.  Ward. 

H.  Rang. 

Gallup,  Clark  &  Co. 


W.  M.  Egan. 
J.  H.  Jones. 
C.  M.  Tanrite. 
E.  W.  Fergnaon. 
G.  T.  Bedford. 
Wm.  J.  Pope. 
J.  J.  McDermid. 
T.T.Morford. 
Chas.  D.  HamilL 

C.  J.  Singer. 
B.  F.  Stauffel. 
E.  Bi  Banman. 
Geo.  W.  Sid  well. 
A.  M.  Wright. 

D.  L.  Seymour. 
W.  P.  Freeman. 
Jos.  M.  Watte. 
H.  J.  Coon. 
J.  C.  King. 
Samuel  Hice. 


Greorge  Lunt. 

Wm.  Broes,  President  Tribune  Company  ;  H.   F.  Eames,   Preset    Commercial  Natl 

Joseph  Medill,  Editor  in  chief.  Bank. 

Geo.  p.  Upton,  Stanley  Waterloo,  R.  W.  John  B.  Meyer,  Cashier  same. 

Patterson,  jr.,  E.  Colbert,  James  B.  Ran-  Orson  Smith,  Vice-Preset  Merchants'  Loan 

nion,  Geo.  Forrester,  C.  B.  Evans,  and  A.        and  Trust  Co. 

Cowles,  all  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  George  Sturges,  Pres't  N.  W.  Nat'l  Bank. 

W.  H.  Ryder,  D.  D.  F.C.  Osborne. 

SamU  M.  Nickerson,    Pres't   First   Nat'l  Wm.  A.Hammond. 

Bank.  Michael  Ullrich. 

L.  J.  Gage,  Vice-Pres't  First  Nat'l  Bank.  Jno.  J.  Mitchell. 

E.  Buckingham.  J.  J.  P.  Odell,  Vice-Pres't    Union     Natl 


John  R.  Walsh,  Pres't  Chicago  Nat'l  Bank. 

H.  H.  Nash,  Cashier  same. 

Geo.  Schneider,  Pres't  Nat'l  Bank  of  Illi- 

uois. 
Isaao  G.  Lombard,  Pres't  Nat'l  Bank  of 

America. 


Bank. 

Andrew  Shaman,  Editor  Chlcaco  Even- 
ing Journal. 

W.  £.  Sullivan,  Florence  McCarthy,  and 
John  R.  Wilson,  Evening  Joamal. 


A  SUGGESTION 

Letter  received  by  the  oliairman  from  John  8.  Thompson^  89  Madison 

Street^  Chicago, 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  add  to  your  bill  relating  to  railway  com- 
missioners a  provision  requiring  all  transportation  companies  to  adopt 
a  tariff  of  freights  and  fares,  and  thereafter  prohibit  any  increase  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  commissionr.  This  would  leav^e  railways  free  to 
reduce  their  charges  but  never  to  increajic  without  consent.  When  once 
rexluced  they  must  so  remain,  unless  still  further  reduced.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  j)rovision  something  like  this  would  settle  this  perplexing 
gn(3Stion.    It  would  give  stability  to  railway  securities  and  prevent 
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ruinons  cnts  and  competition.  It  would  induce  railway  companies  to 
exercise  great  care  in  fixing  such  rates  as  would  enable  them  to  pay 
fixed  charges  and  a  fair  dividend  on  their  stock.  It  would  give  uni- 
formity in  charges  and  enable  producers  and  buyers  to  calculate  the 
value  of  products  in  the  market^  by  definitely  fixing  the  charges  for 
transportation. 

You  will  readily  comprehend  my  idea,  and  I  will  not  undertake  to 
argue  or  elaborate  it. 


FAST  FEEIGHT  LINES. 

Lettet'  received  from  Charles  E.  Cox,  of  Quincy,  III. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  yoiir  committee  to  a  matter  in  con- 
nection with  railroad  management  which  may  or  may  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  your  duties.  The  subject  to  which  I  refer  is  the  system 
of  the  alleged  fast-freight  lines.  To  keep  up  this  system  of  freight 
hauling,  the  so-called  fast  freight  companies  have  their  agents  at  all 
important  shipping  points,  at  which  points  all  of  the  lines  are  repre- 
sented— the  White,  Blue,  Star  Union,  Empire,  and  so  on — which  have 
their  agents  and  offices  to  support.  Salaries,  office  rent,  and  expenses 
of  office  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  a  large  sum  when  applied  to  the 
whole  commercial  community  which  must  run  up  into  the  millions  and 
is  a  direct  tax  on  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  an  entirely  needless 
expense.  This  business  could  as  well  be  done  by  the  railroad  companies 
themselves  and  thus  save  to  the  people  of  the  country  this  unnecessary 
tax.  I  believe  the  so-c-^lled  fast  freight  lines  are  really  owned  by  the 
officers  of  the  railroads.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  that  it 
may  have  what  attention  the  subject  may  be  entitled  to. 


A  SEEIOTJS  EVIL. 

The  following  letter  received  by  the  chairman  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Beebe, 
a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  dated  August  26,  L885,  is  supple- 
mentary to  his  statement  before  the  commitU^e  (see  testimony,  page 
653) : 

"  In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce I  alluded  to  the  injustice  of  allowing  prominent  and  influential 
railroad  officials  to  become  partners  in  business  houses  which  come  in 
direct  competition  with  their  patrons,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  we  were  obliged  to  quit  doing  any  business  on  the  Rock  Island 
road  because  prominent  officials  were  interested  in  grain  commission 
houses.  I  evidently  tread  on  somebody's  corns,  for  I  heard  from  the 
president  of  the  Rock  Island  road  and  found  out  (indirectly)  that  it  hit 
somebody  here.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  carry  the  matter  a  little 
further  and  give  you  some  more  information,  and  take  this  means  of 
doing  so.  To  be  sure,  what  I  now  state  to  you  is  i>artly  and  largely 
inference,  and  you  must  consider  it  as  such ;  but  that  you  may  know 
where  to  look,  1  can  particularize  to  a  certain  extent : 

'*  It  has  been  notorious  in  the  trade  for  some  years  past  that  Reynolds 
Brothers,  of  Toledo,  had  an  inside  on  the  Wabash  road,  which  rendered 
it  useless  for  other  houses  to  soUcit  business  on  that  line  of  road,  and 
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it  was  stated  to  me  iu  Toledo  a  year  or  so  ago  that  it  wa8  because  Mr. 
HopkiDS,  one  of  tbeir  prominent  officials,  was  a  partner  in  that  house. 

"  I  have  a  letter  before  me  from  my  western  traveling-man  complain- 
ing of  the  discriminations  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  favor 
of  the  firm  of  Himebaugh  &  Merriam,  and  he  states  that  it  is  generally 
believed  on  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  that  the  traffic  manager  and  the 
general  freight  agent  at  Omaha  are  partners  with  this  house. 

"  What  we  positively  know  with  regard  to  these  two  roads  is  that  it 
is  useless  for  any  outside  concern  to  solicit  business  as  against  these 
two  firms  meotioned.  The  other  fact  that  may  be  considered  as  posi- 
tively known  is  that  they  have  rebates  and  discriminations  made  in  their 
favor  which  no  other  parties  can  get.  Whether  this  is  because  the 
officials  of  the  roads  are  interested  in  these  houses  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  and  yet  it  is  so  reported. 

"  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Ripley,  general  freight  agent  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Qaincy,  who  agreed  with  me  that  I  was  right  in  advocating 
the  principle  that  no  prominent  railroad  officials  should  engage  in 
business  where  it  came  in  competition  with  their  patrons,  and  he  stated 
that  on  their  road  their  officers  were  not  allowed  to  make  any  invest- 
ments on  lines  of  their  road  without  the  consent  of  the  president  and  a 
vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  not  allowed  to  go  into  any  business. 

*^  I  think  that  this  feature  should  be  embodied  in  any  bill  and  should 
be  kept  in  view  by  any  commission  that  undertook  to  regulate  railroad 
matters  as  betweeii  the  States." 


THE  EFFECT  OF  PUBLICITY. 

The  following  letter,  received  by  the  chairman  from  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Chapin,  of  Milwaukee,  dated  August  17, 1885,  illustrates  the  advan- 
tages of  publicity  in  railroad  management  by  showing  the  effect  of  the 
publication  of  his  statement  before  the  committee  (see  testimony,  p.  €^) 
upon  the  officials  to  whom  he  referred : 

"At  the  time  I  testified  before  your  select  committee  at  Chicago,  May 
15  last,  my  firm  had  some  $700  of  the  overcharges  which  I  then  spoke 
of  due  and  unpaid,  most  of  which  had  been  due  for  upward  of  a  year, 
and  portions  for  more  than  two  years.  One  claim  of  about  $125  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  general  freight  agent  in  Chicago.  A  part  of  my  testi- 
mony w^as  published  in  a  Chicago  evening  paper  of  that  date.  Before 
night  he  telegraphed  for  another  statement  of  the  account,  and  in  one 
week  from  that  day  our  firm  received  a  remittance  in  full  for  the  amount 
of  that  claim.  Since  then  other  instalhnents  have  been  paid,  so  that 
now  only  about  $100  of  those  old  claims  remain  unpaid. 

^'  I  have  made  no  additional  effort  to  have  them  paid,  and  I  attribute 
the  payment  to  the  fact  of  publicity  to  the  situation  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  by  your  committee.  The  railroad  officials  sud- 
denly seem  to  wake  up  to  the  injustice  they  were  inflicting  on  the  busi- 
ness public,  and  begin  to  make  amends. 

"AN  INSTANCE  OP  UNJUST  DISOBIMINATION. 

"  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  if  proper  national  legis- 
lation on  that  subject  is  entered  into  that  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  the 
business  public  will  be  the  result.    Eate-cutting  seems  to  be  the  great 
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curse  in  the  freight  business.  I  will  illustrate :  About  two  weeks  ago 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  of  July  13  was  being  cut,  and  that 
Chicago  shippers — a  few — were  getting  the  benelit  of  such  cut.  I  made 
a  pressure  on  all  the  lines  here  for  a  reduction,  showing  them  plainly 
from  documents  and  price-lists  that  such  cuts  were  being  made.  They 
denied  the  matter  in  toto  and  refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  me. 
It  now  transpires  that  several  days  before  I  made  a  request  for  a  reduc- 
tion an  agent,  or  agents,  from  Chicago  had  given  shippers  in  that  market 
a  5cent  cut  in  freight,  and  immediately  the  Chicago  shippers  tele- 
graphed to  this  market  and  bought  some  twenty  car-loads  and  sold  it 
on  the  cut  rate  to  one  of  our  regular  buyers  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  thereby 
making  a  handsome  profit  and  laying  the  freight  down  at  destination 
some  $7  x)er  car  cheaper  than  we  could.  And,  further,  on  the  very  day 
I  was  pleading  for  an  equal  show  in  the  business  with  my  competitors 
one  of  the  agents  here  was  receiving  and  shipping  the  freight  out  under 
the  cut  referred  to.  When  I  put  the  question  to  the  agent  here  in  its 
true  light,  he  simply  remarked  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that, 
while  the  property  was  being  shipped  by  him,  the  contract  at  the  cut 
rate  was  made  at  Chicago ;  and,  further,  he  said  they  proposed  to  get 
all  they  could  for  carrying  property,  and  because  some  other  agent  of 
his  line  cut  the  rate  it  was  none  of  his  business.  So  that,  by  such  dis- 
crimination, allowing  some  such  undue  and  unjust  advantage  over 
others,  one's  business  must  of  necessity  be  badly  interfered  with,  if  not 
ruined. 


CHARDBS  E.  PEEKINS'S  STATEMENT. 

Statement  of  Charles  E,  PerkinSj  president  of  the  Chicago^  BurUnffton 

and  Quincy  Railroad  Company. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Eailroad  Company, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  reply  to  your  communication  of 
April  10. 

However  widely  opinions  may  differ  about  the  wisdom  of  permitting 
railroad  construction  to  be  free,  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such 
is  the  settled  policy  of  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  changed,  and  that  there  need  be  no  discussion  of  that  ques- 
tion now.'  I  assume,  also,  that  the  English  common  law  doctrines  rela- 
tive to  common  carriers  are  not  open  to  discussion  at  this  time.  It , 
might,  perhaps,  be  shown  that  they  are  not  all  philosophically  or  logic-  * 
ally  applicable  to  railroads,  that  those  doctrines  are,  many  of  them, 
relics  of  an  age  when  transportation  was  carried  on  only  by  horse-power 
or  water  craft,  which  are  not  fixtures  like  railroads,  and  when  the  whole 
transportation  question  was  very  different  from  the  transportation  ques- 
tion since  the  advent  of  steam ;  but,  nevertheless,  those  old  laws  or  rules 
for  the  government  of  all  common  ciirriers  are  the  law  of  the  land  today. 
With  this  reference  to  the  ground  upon  which  I  do  so,  I  will  endeavor 
to  answer  the  questions  suggested  in  your  letter. 

(1)  The  best  method  of  preventing  the  practice  of  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination 
by  corporations  engaged  in  ioterstate  commerce. 

An  'appeal  to  the  courts  would  seem  to  be  the  best  and  onlj^  feasible 
method  of  preventing  such  practice,  if,  and  when,  it  requires  prevention. 
The  common  law  will  protect  individuals  against  extortion  and  unjust 
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discrimination  by  common  carriers.  Very  little,  if  any,  extortion  or  un- 
«  just  discrimination  exists,  however,  the  best  evidence  of  which  is  that 
so  few  cases  are  taken  into  court,  or  otherwise  made  public.  In  States 
where  railroad  commissions  have  been  established,  the  reports  and  rec- 
ords of  such  commissions  show  very  few  complaints  of  extortion  and 
\injust  discrimination,  and  still  fewer  decisions  by  the  commissions 
against  the  railroads.  The  argument  generally  used  against  appealing 
to  the  courts  is  that  the  expense  is  too  great,  and  that  individual  ship- 
pers of  freight  frequently  suffer  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination, 
rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  lawsuit ;  which,  even  if 
true,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  amount  of  money  involved  is  small. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  commercial  relation  of  railroads  to  the  public  has 
become  confused  with  the  legal  relation,  in  the  public  mind,  and  people 
think  they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  commer- 
cial or  business  management  of  railroads  which  does  not  and  cannot 
exist  in  any  business.  Legally  speaking,  it  may  be  true  that  railroads 
•  are  bound  to  treat  everybody  with  absolute,  perfect,  and  exact  equality, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  business,  this  must  be  taken  to  mean,  so  far  a«  prac- 
ticable. The  transportation  by  rail  of  commodities  which  are  bought 
and  sold,  is  commerce,  and  if  railroad  freight  rates  must  var>'  as  mark- 
ets and  circumstances  vary,  and  if  the  judgment  of  men  must  be  trusted 
to  judge  when  and  what  variations  of  markets  and  circumstances  jus- 
tify variations  uj  rates,  then,  in  so  far  as  men  are  imperfect,  their  judg- 
ments are  liable  to  be  so.  This  is  true  throughout  all  business  relations, 
and  it  is  no  more  true  of  railroad  business  than  of  any  other. 

Men  suffer  more  or  less  constantly  from  little  inequalities  of  treatment 
by  the  public  or  by  other  individuals,  which  are  not  of  enough  conse- 
quence to  be  taken  into  the  courts;  and  neither  the  Government  nor 
the  courts  are  absolutely  and  exactly  equal  in  their  treatment  of  all 
citizens  under  all  circumstances,  because,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of 
men,  it  is  impossible  to  be  so.  So  it  is  in  trade;  one  merchant  will  buy 
his  goods  more  cheaply  than  another  who  has  less  experience  or  less 
skill,  or  less  capital  at  his  command.  But  little  inequalities  or  differ- 
ences in  judgment  it  seems  to  be  thought  should  be  eliminated  entirely 
from  the  business  of  railroads. 

"The  law  does  not  concern  itself  about  trifles."  The  law  is  insufficient 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  invoke  its  aid  to  substantially  protect  every- 
body against  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  by  common  carrieii, 
although  it  will  not  take  account  of  trifling  inequalties  which  of  neces- 
sity occur  in  the  transaction  of  all  business.  To  discriminate  abcording 
to  the  value  of  the  service,  or  because  of  a  substantial  difference  in  the 
conditions  or  circumstances,  is  not  unjust,  but  the  reverse,  and  is  as 
proper  for  a  railroad  as  for  a  lawyer  or  a  merchant.  In  practice,  rail- 
road charges  are  substantially  the  same  for  the  same  service  under  like 
conditions. 

(2)  The  reasonableness  of  the  rales  now  charged  by  such  corporations  for  local  and 
through  traflic. 

The  measure  of  a  reasonable  price  is  the  value  of  the  article,  which  is 
determined  by  many  and  various  circumstances,  not  alone  the  cost  of 
producing  it,  nor  the  necessities  of  those  who  desire  to  use  it,  although 
the  cost  and  amount  of  the  supply  and  the  strength  and  amount  of  the 
demand  are  elements  in  fixing  the  price.  The  tendency  of  railroads  is 
to  equalize  prices  and  to  overcome  in  some  degree  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  towns  and  cities  situated  on  lakes  and  rivers  and  the  ocean. 
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WHY  THROUGH  RATES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  LOCAL  RATES. 

What  are  called  ''  tbrotigh  rates  "  are  generally  lower  than  local  f'ates, 
because  through  business  is  wholesale  business,  being  larger  in  amount 
and  carried  a  longer  distance,  and  is  therefore  cheaper  to  cany  than 
the  traffic  of  local  stations,  and  also  for  the  additional  reason  that,  be- 
cause  of  the  wholesale  character  of  the  business,  the  competition  among 
the  railroads  for  the  through  traffic  is,  as  a  rule,  more  severe,  and  also 
because  the  rates  on  through  business  are  generally  more  affected  by 
direct  watc^r-route  competition  than  the  local  rates. 

The  low  rates  resulting  from  such  competition  are  sometimes  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  shippers  at  local  points,  who,  look- 
ing at  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  legal,  rather  than  at  the  (commercial, 
relation  of  railroads  to  the  public,  consider  themselves  entitled  to  the 
same  rates,  or  perhaps  lower  ones.  But  it  is  obviously  inexpedient  to 
require  railroads  to  reduce  local  rates  because  the  combined  influences 
of  a  large  aggregate  traffic,  and  the  competition  of  other  railroads,  or 
water  routes,  or  rival  markets,  which  influences  are  not  felt  at  local 
points,  may  make  it  for  their  interest  to  participate  in  the  through 
business  on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  If  all  traders  were  compelled 
to  sell  every  thing  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  margin  of  profit  which  they 
might  find  it  necessary  to  take  on  some  one  thing,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same,  over  a  wider  field,  as  the  effect  of  requiring  railroads  either 
to  give  up  the  through  business  or  reduce  their  local  rates  correspond- 
ingly. It  is  no  more  for  the  interest  of  the  public  to  make  railroads 
unprofitable  than  to  make  business  generally  unprofitable. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  the  local  rates  of  railroads  through- 
out the  country  are  reasonable  is  to  be  found  in  the  prosperity  of  local 
points  all  over  the  country,  and  by  comparison  with  railroad  charges 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  competi- 
tion does  not  exist  at  what  are  called  "  local  points,"  but  this  is  not 
true.  The  desire  of  a  given  railroad  to  increase  the  volume  of  business, 
and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  upon  which  it  depends  and 
must  always  depend  for  its  support,  as  against  sometimes  quite  far  distamt 
regions  served  by  other  railroads^  tributary  to  the  same  or  competing 
markets,  constitutes  positive  and  active  competition.  The  rates  be- 
tween local  points  on  the  line  of  a  road  in  northern  or  central  Iowa  and 
the  markets  of  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  influence  the  rates  between 
local  points  on  a  road  in  Southern  Iowa  and  those  markets,  and  vice 
versa.  Again,  between  two  railroads,  ex^en  if  they  are  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  there  is,  about  halfway,  a  belt  of  country,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  can  generallj^  go  to  either  road ;  and  the  contest  between 
the  railroads  to  secure  the  business  of  that  belt  influences  the  prices  of 
transportation  not  only  on  that  particular  traffic,  but  also  on  other 
business  which  is  transacted  at  the  same  stations  on  the  respective 
roads. 

Moreover,  railroads  are  fixtures ;  they  cannot  be  taken  up  and  carried 
away,  if,  by  nnreasouable  charges,  they  depress  'the  industries  of  the 
region  throujrh  which  they  pass.  Merchants  and  bankers,  stagecoaches 
and  steamboats,  are  frequently  so  situated  that  they  may  charge,  for  a 
considerable  time,  excessive  prices,  and  when  the  inevitable  punish- 
ment comes  by  the  loss  of  business  they  can  take  their  profits  and  go 
to  some  other  market.  But  railroads  have  no  such  refuge  ;  they  must 
remain  in  the  country  Avhere  they  are  whatever  happens,  and  their 
punishment  for  excessive  charges,  while  it  would  be  a  little  slower  in 
coming  than  that  of  the  individual  merchant  or  stage-coach,  would  be 
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far  more  certain  and  severe,  because  their  basiaess  would  be  ruizied,  or 
other  roads  would  be  built  as  permanent  competitors. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true,  and  will  remain  true  so  long  as  railroads  are 
conducted  on  business  principles,  that  trade  centers  will  be  able  to 
obtain  lower  rate^  of  transportation  than  local  points  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  such  trade  centers  are  able  to  obtain  many  conveni- 
ences and  luxuries  which  local  points  do  not  and  cannot  enjpy.  Those 
who  desire  water  and  gas  in  their  houses,  or  many  and  cheap  amuse- 
ments, or  the  lowest  rates  of  freight,  must  go  to  where  there  are  enough 
other  persons  who  desire  the  same  to  make  it  profitable  to  supply  them. 
This  is  not  because  railroads  wish  it  to  be  so,  but  because  in  the  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  so.  It  is  manifestly  not  for  the  interest  of  any 
railroad  to  arbitrarily  drive  business  away  from  a  local  point  where  it 
carries  all  there  is  to  a  point  where  the  traffic  must  be  divided  with 
other  roads. 

It  has  been  said  that  railroads  make  the  trade  centers,  but  such  is 
not  the  fact.  The  tendency  of  railroads  is  to  put  different  trade  centers 
on  an  equality  by  the  annihilation  of  distance,  but  they  no  more  make 
centersof  population  and  trade  than  do  the  other  manufacturers  or  trad^:« 
who  seek  such  points  for  their  own  profit.  Most  if  not  all  the  cases  of 
alleged  unreasonableness  in  railroad  charges  will,  on  careful  investiga- 
tion, be  found  to  be  due  to  a  misapprehension  or  misunderstanding  of 
the  facts.  The  experience  of  the  State  commissions  shows  this  to  be 
true. 

3.  Whether  publicity  of  rates  shonld  be  required  by  law ;  whether  ohanges  of  rates 
without  public  notice  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  best  method  of  securing  iiniform- 
ity  and  stability  of  rates  f 

To  require  absolute  publicity  of  rates,  and  that  changes  should  not 
be  made  without  public  notice,  would  be  a  great,  inconvenience  to  the 
business  community.  Eailroads  always  have  a  published  schedule  of 
rates,  just  as  many  manufacturers  have;  and  variations  from  the  pub- 
lished rates  are  always  downward  &om  the  schedule,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  shipper.  To  say  that  such  variations  should  not  be  made  with- 
out public  notice  would  be  to  interfere  with  business.  Practical  mer- 
chants and  shippers  understand  that  their  business  would  be  seriously 
interfered  with  if  they  were  required  to  wait  for  public  notice  to  be 
given  of  changes  in  rates,  which  might  be  of  the  greatest  immediate 
importance  to  them. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  uniform  and  stable  rates  so  long  as  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  are  not  stable.  The  prices  which  may  be 
charged  for.  the  carriage  from  one  place  to  another  of  merchandise  in- 
volve the  consideration  of  many  conditions  which  change  constantly. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  public  that  the  parties  interested, 
the  railroads  and  the  shippers,  should  be  free  to  make  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  varying  rates  when  circumstances  make  variations  neces- 
sary. 

4.  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  interstate  commerce. 

What  has  been  said  in  answering  the  other  questions  would  seem  to 
sufficiently  answer  this  one.  No  system  of  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  marketable  commodities  is  practicable 
unless  the  maximum  and  minimum  are  respectively  higher  and  lower 
than  the  natural  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  and  of  course  such  maximum 
and  minimum  limits  would  be  of  no  effect  whatever. 
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5.  The  elements  of  cost,  the  condition  of  baniness,  and  the  other  factors  that  should 
be  considered  in  fixing  the  tariffs  on  -interstate  traffic. 

THE  BASIS  OF  RAILROAD  RATES. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  value  or  that  cost  is  the  essence  of  price,  but  let 
any  one  try  to  put  down  on  paper  an  exact  estimate  of  all  the  elements 
which  combine  to  fix  the  price  of  any  commodity  in  the  market,  and  he 
will  at  once  perceive  the  impossibility  of  weighing  with  accuracy  even 
the  elements  which  can  be  weighed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  ol 
supply  and  demand  and  the  diflereut  and  varying  judgments  of  men, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  are  wholly  intangible.  An  attempt  to 
base  rates  upon  the  cost  would  raise  many  perplexing  questions.  Cost 
on  one  railroad  might  be  less  than  cost  on  another,  and  might  largely 
exceed  cost  on  a  third.  It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  take  the 
cost  of  each  particular  shipment,  and  we  should  then  be  driven  to  the 
average  cost.  It  would  be  equally  impossible  to  ascertain  the  average 
cost  at  any  particular  time  until  long  afterwards,  because  it  depends  so 
much  upon  the  weather  and  the  prices  of  labor  and  materials,  as  well  as 
upon  the  volume  of  business.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  any 
such  attempt,  to  take  the  ascertained  average  cost  of  some  previous 
period,  including  in  cost,  of  course,  interest  at  some  established  rate 
upon  the  ascertained  cost  of  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  rail- 
road. Assuming  that,  by  some  such  method,  the  cost  to  the  railroad 
of  transporting  100  pounds  a  given  distance  duriag  some  previous 
period  had  been  ascertained  and  adopted  as  the  cost  for  the  period 
under  consideration,  how  could  this  cost  be  applied  to  the  traffic  t  It 
is  clear  that  a  charge  per  hundred  pounds  per  mile  which  would  be  rea- 
sonable enough  on  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  drugs,  tea,  coifee^  and 
sugar  might  absolutely  prohibit  tbe  transportation  of  the  great  sta])les 
like  corn,  lumber,  coal,  and  iron.  To  apply  to  all  commodities  alike, 
therefore,  a  charge  based  upon  the  ascertained  average  cost  to  the  rail- 
road company,  it  is  easy  to  see,  would  not  facilitate  commerce.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  leave  out  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  and 
of  insurance,  it  costs  the  railroad  no  more  to  carry  a  car-load  of  gold  or 
of  high-priced  merchandise  than  a  car  of  corn ;  but  nobody  would  think 
of  asking  the  railroad  to  make  the  same  charge  for  both  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  difficulty  of  basing  charges  beforehand  on  the  ''  conditions 
of  business"  would  be  quite  as  great.  Who  would  be  the  judge  of  these 
conditions  of  business  t  The  conditions  of  business  change  every  day 
and  every  hour,  and  charges  which  might  be  reasonable  to-day  might 
be  unreasonable  next  week  or  next  month. 

The  truth  is  that  the  price  of  railroad  transportation,  like  all  other 
prices,  adjusts  itself.  Those  who  have  transportation  for  sale  are' 
brought  in  constant  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  those  who  wish  to 
buy  5  and  the  Government,  to  successfully  establish  rates  of  transpor- 
tation, must  constitute  itself,  throvgh  its  agents,  the  general  freight 
department  of  every  railroad  in  the  United  States.  Then  imperfect 
agents  of  the  Government,  with  no  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  would 
take  the  place  of  imperfect  agents  of  the  railroad  companies  who  are 
now  under  the  strongest  pressure  to  facilitate,  foster,  and  build  up 
trade  with  the  desire  to  make  the  roads  pay  a  profit  if  possible.  That 
railroads  do  not  and  cannot  fix  their  own  charges  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  roads  have  failed  to  produce  any  adequate  return  upon 
the  capital  invested,  many  of  them  having  failed  to  make  any  return 
whatever  on  the  investment,  thus  showing  that  the  laws  of  trade  which 
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regulate  prices  generally  regulate  the  prices  of  railroad  traDsportation. 
If  managers  could  charge  what  they  pleased  all  railroads  would  be 
made  to  pay. 

(6)  Shoald  any  system  of  rebates  aod  drawbacks  be  allowed  f  If  so,  shoald  snoh 
transaotions  be  regulated  by  law  and  be  subject  to  official  inspection  or  approTal  f 
Or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  f 

THE  PATMENT  OF  REBATES. 

«  Paying  rebates  and  drawbacks  is  simply  one  method  of  meeting  the 
market.  It  is  to  the  price  of  railroad  transportation  what  a  commis- 
sion often  is  to  the  price  of  many  other  commodities  which  are  bought 
and  sold.  A  price  is  established  which  it  is  believed  can  be  maintained; 
but  special  reasons  arise  why,  temporarily,  or  upon  some  particular 
shipment,  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  this  price.  To  refuse  such  reduc- 
tion might  involve  the  loss  of  business  to  the  shipper  and  to  the  rail- 

•  roads ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  highly  inexpedient  to  reduce 
generally  the  established  rate.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  alleged  that  re- 
bates and  drawbacks  are  sometimes  given  as  a  matter  of  favoritism  to 
build  up  one  individual  or  one  community  as  against  another  on  the 
same  line  of  railroad.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  instances  of 
this  character  in  the  country  ;  but  they  are  so  few,  if  they  exist  at  all,  as 
only  to  prove  the  rule  to  be  the  other  way.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny 
that  railroads  are  sometimes  badly  managed  and  sometimes  robbed  by 
their  managers ;  that  there  are  evils  connected  with  them  which  it  is 
desirable  to  lessen  or  do  away  with  if  we  can  without  incurring  others 
of  a  more  serious  character.  But  the  people  can  have  no  stronger  mo- 
tive or  desire  than  the  owners  of  the  railroads  to  prevent  bad  manage- 
ment of  every  kind,  including  the  payment  of  rebates  or  drawbacks 
by  their  officers  as  a  mere  matter  of  favoritism. 

(7)  Should  pooling  contracts  and  agreements  between  railroads  doinff  an  interstate 
business  be  permitted,  or  should  they  be  entirely  prohibited  by  lawf  If  they  should 
be  regulated  by  law,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  require  the  t«rms  of  such  agreements  to 
be  made  public,  and  subject  to  official  approval  f 

POOLING  AGREEMENTS  JUSTIFIABLE. 

%  I  think  no  good  reason  exists  why  pooling  contracts  between  railroads 
should  be  prohibited  by  law,  nor  why  they  should  be  in  any  way  regu- 
lated by  law,  except  so  far  as  all  contracts  are  so  regulated.  A  pooling 
contract  is,  in  effect,  a  mere  agreement  between  rival  railroads  that  the^' 
will  not  permit  their  agents,  in  the  contest  for  business,  to  cut  rates  un- 
reasonably low.  Similar  agreements  are  made  by  manufacturers  and 
fraders  in  commodities  of  all  kinds  all  over  the  world.  "So  such  agree- 
ment can  fix  the  price  absolutely,  because  that  is  fixed  by  laws  beyond 
the  control  of  any  such  combination.  It  can  merely  regulate  and  pre- 
vent that  extreme  competition  which  sometimes  occurs  in  all  lines  of 
trade,  and  which  is,  in  some  respects,  more  difficult  of  regulation  among 
railroads  than  in  any  other  branch  of  business.  Much  of  the  detail  of 
a  railroad  must  necessarily  be  managed  by  agents,  and  cannot  be  di- 
rectly under  the  eye  of  the  owner,  or  even  of  the  principal  manager. 
8iich  agents  must  necessarily  be  trusted  with  power  to  meet  competi- 
tion ;  and  their  zeal  creates  a  tendency  to  cut  prices,  sometimes  unneces- 
sarily. 

Railroads  may  be  said  to  manufacture  a  commodity  for  sale,  namely, 
transportation.    Among  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  that 
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commodity  to  the  railroad  is  that  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment,  and  also  a  considerable  additional  element  of  fixed 
operating  expenses,  that  is  to  say,  expenses  which  are  independent  of 
the  volume  of  business.  These  fixed  elements  of  cost  are  expended  every 
day  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  whether  there  is  any  business  or  not; 
and  wben  niilroad  agents  are  confronted  with  the  question  whether  to 
maki*  a  certain  sale  of  their  commodity  at  a  very  low  price  or  not,  they 
frequently  letive  out,  in  estimating  the  approximate  or  probable  cost, 
these  elements  of  fixed  or  constant  charges.  It  is  to  prevent  this  ten-  * 
dency  toward  extreme  competition  that  pools  are  formed ;  and,  in  so 
lar  us  they  do  secure  uniformity  and  stabilitj^  of  rates,  they  are  a  benefit 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  railroads.  It  is  neither  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  railroads  should  be  unprofitable,  nor  that  they  should 
be  singled  out  for  any  special  protection  from  each  other.  They  should 
stand  on  ])recisely  the  same  ground  as  that  occupied  by  other  commer- 
c'ial  ventures. 

(8)  Should  provision  be  made  by  law  for  seciiriug  to  Hhippers  the  right  to  select  the 
InieH  aud  parts  of  lines  over  which  their  shipments  shall  be  transported? 

It  is  the  law  that  freight  shipped  on  a  railroad  shall  be  sent  as  it  is 
consigned,  and  a  railroad  failing  to  so  send  it  is  liable  to  the  shipper  for 
any  damage  which  he  may  suffer  thereby.  It  is  frequently  desirable 
iimong  the  railroads  to  transfer  freight  from  one  to  another,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  business  in  the  pools;  and  where  this  is  done  with- 
out inconvenience  or  damage  to  the  shipper,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  prevent  it.  K  he  is  damaged, 
he  has  his  remedy  now  under  the  law. 

(9)  By  what  method  can  a  uniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  freight  by  all  the  corporations  engaged  iu  interstate  commerce  be  best  se- 
cured f 

A  uniform  system  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  by  all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  may  be  said 
to  exis^  now.  Their  methods  are  substantially  the  same,  and  the  rates 
are  also  substantially  the  same  by  railroads  which  are  in  competition 
with  one  another.  It  is  impossible  to  have  uniform  rates  except  where 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  which  influence  rates  are  uniform. 

DISCRIMINATIONS  BECAUSE  OF  DISTANCE  AND  QUANTITY. 

(10)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  permitted  to  charge  a 
lower  proportionate  rate  for  a  long  than  for  a  short  haul?  Does  the  public  interest 
require  any  legislation  on  that  snljject? 

(11)  Should  any  concessions  in  rates  be  allowed  to  large  shippers,  except  snch  as 
reprcscut  the  actual  difference  in  tho  espouse  of  handling  large  snipmentsoversmaU 
shipments,  and  should  snch  concessions  be  made  known  to  the  public  f 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  answering  these  questions  together. 

Distance  in  transportation  is  practically  the  same  as  quantity.  A 
less  rate  per  mile  for  1,000  miles  than  for  10  miles  is  substantially  the 
same  thing  as  a  less  rate  per  car  for  a  thousand  cars  than  for  ten  cars. 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  cannot  send  corn  to  the  Eastern  and  European 
markets  at  the  same  rate  per  mile  Ohio  and  Indiana  can  afford  to  pay. 
Charging  a  lower  rate  for  a  long  haul  than  for  a  short  haul,  or  making 
concessions  to  large  shippers  as  against  small  shippers,  is  really  doing 
business  at  wholesale  instead  of  at  retail,  and  the  attempt  has  often  been 
made  to  show  that  it  is  unjust  discrimination.  All  trade  is  full  of  in- 
justice in  this  sense.    A  man  who  buys  anything  in  small  quantitiea 
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pays  more  than  one  who  bays  at  wholesale.  This  is  not  unjast  discrimina- 
tion, but  simply  a  law  of  trade,  and  one  which,  while  it  may  sometimes 
seem  to  work  hardships  to  an  individual,  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to 
mankind.  The  tendency  of  trade  is  toward  consolidation,  because  con- 
solidation means  greater  economy,  which  directly  benefits  the  consamer 
by  making  prices  lower. 

Railroads  are  traders.  They  produce  transportation  for  sale.  What 
is  expedient  in  trade  generally  is  expedient  in  the  transportation  trade. 
If  railroads  can  make  money  by  selling  transportation  at  wholesale,  as 
they  do  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  for  example,  it  would  seem  ex- 
p<^dient  that  they  should  do  so.  Wholesale  prices  are  usually  lower 
than  retail  prict*s,  partly  because  the  cost  of  production  is  less,  and 
partly  because  of  the  willingness  of  the  seller  to  accept  a  less  margin  of 
profit.  One  individual  is  often  both  a  wholesale  and  a  retail  dealer. 
So  of  railroads.  Railroad  transportation  is  a  commodity  which  is  bought 
and  sold  as  much  as  coal  is ;  and  to  say  that  it  should  never  be  dealt  in  ex- 
cept at  retail  prices,  or,  as  has  been  said,  that  one  thousand  cars  should 
never  be  shipped  at  a  less  rate  per  car  than  one  train  or  one  single  car, 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  coal  should  be  sold  as  cheaply  for  1  car- 
load as  by  the  cargo  making  100  carloads.  It  is  wholly  a  question  of 
expediency,  to  be  answered  only  by  those  directly  interested.  To  do 
away  with  wholesale  trading  would  limit  distribution  and  consumption, 
and  would,  in  the  end,  hurt  the  small  consumer.  The  world  ne^s 
wholesale  traders  as  much  as  it  needs  retail  traders.  Wholesale  prices, 
whether  of  transportation  or  other  commodities,  so  far  from  being  an 
unjust  discrimination,  are  of  the  greatest  benefit,  because  they  encour- 
age distribution  and  make  possible  the  carrying  of  large  local  stocks, 
thus  enabling  the  retail  traders  to  do  a  large  business  on  small  capital, 
which  means  a  small  profit  on  each  transaction. 

(12)  Should  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  be  required  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  f 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  very  little  interest  to  the  public. 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  railroad  corporations  should  be  required 
to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  any  more  than  why  corporations 
and  individuals  engaged  in  other  branches  of  business  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  thing. 

(13)  Is  it  desirable  that  such  corporations  should  be  required  to  make  annaal  reports 
to  the  Government  f  If  so,  wbat  information  as  to  tbeir  earnings,  expenses,  and  oper- 
ations sbould  such  reports  contain  f 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  reason  why  railroad  companies  should  be 
required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Government,  any  more  than  any 
and  all  other  corporations. 

(14)  In  making  provision  for  securing  cbeap  transportation,  is  it  not  important  that 
the  Government  should  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  water  routes?  « 

The  system  of  free  railroad  construction  which  exists  in  most  of  our 
States  has  resulted  in  securing  to  the  people  the  cheapest  transportation 
in  the  world.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  Government  should  main- 
tain a  system  of  water  routes  other  than  those  provided  by  nature,  in 
order  to  force  the  railroads  down  still  more  in  their  charges.  If  expe- 
dient for  the  Government  to  engage  at  all  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness, why  not  become  the  owner  of  the  railroads,  as  some  European 
Governments  now  are,  or,  carrying  the  experiment  still  further,  imitate 
the  communists  of  Paris,  and  go  into  business  generally  t 
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(15)  In  what  manner  can  legislation  fortheregalation  of  interstate  commerce  be  en- 
forced f  Should  a  commission  or  other  special  tribunal  be  established  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  any  law  Congress  may  enact  ? 

I  see  no  reason  why  disputes  arising  in  the  business  of  transportation 
should  be  adjusted  by  a  special  tribunal.  Bailroads  are  generally  owned 
by  persons  who  are,  equally  with  other  owners  of  property,  entitled  to 
that  protection  which  it  is  the  object  of  Government  to  secure.  To  con- 
stitute special  courts  to  adjudicate  railroad  questions  would  be  class 
legislation,  alike  dangerous  to  the  railroads  and  to  society.  It  would 
invite  the  active  influence  of  prejudices  on  both  sides,  in  trying  to  con- 
trol tbe  selection  and  the  action  of  the  judges,  and  would  weaken  that 
confidence  which,  for  the  good  of  society,  all  men  should  repose  In  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  If  existing  courts  are  insufficient  to 
settle  the  disputes  which  come  before  them,  why  not  add  to  or  enlarge 
them,  rather  than  create  any  of  a  special  character  for  transportation 
questions  t 

Perhaps  commissioners  to  hear  complaints  and  report  upon  them,  but 
without  power  to  adjudicate  questions,  would  be  productive  of  good,  in 
tending,  as  has  been  the  case  with  some  State  commissions,  to  make  a 
better  understanding  between  the  people  and  the  transportation  com- 
panies, by  showing  how  very  little  there  is  in  fact  to  complain  about; 
and  it  might  do  no  harm  to  require  district  attorneys  of  the  United 
States  to  prosecute  railroads,  when  such  commissioners  certify  to  them 
that,  in  their  judgment,  individuals  or  communities  have  been  unjustly 
treated. 

THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  FIXINa  OHABGES  BY  LAW. 
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Whether  it  is  expedient  to  flx  railroad  charges  by  law  presents  very 
much  the  same  question  as  whether  it  is  expedient  to  fix  prices  gener- 
ally by  that  method.  The  prices  of  wheat,  and  iron,  and  cotton  vary 
constantly,  and  such  variations  make  it  common  for  one  individual  to 
obtain  advantage  over  another.  The  man  who  buys,  whether  for  his 
own  consumption  or  to  sell^again,  just  before  a  rise  in  price,  is  better 
off  than  he  who  buys  just  before  a  decline.  Individuals  are  sometimes 
ruined  by  a  sudden  fall  in  the  market  value  or  price  of  that  which  they 
have  bought,  believing  the  price  would  advance.  It  might  be  arguecl, 
with  some  force,  that  these  variations  in  prices  give  advantages  to  in- 
dividuals which  it  is  against  the  best  interests  of  society  to  have  pos- 
sessed by  anybody;  that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  better  if  all  prices 
were  more  stable  and  uniform,  so  that  certain  individuals  could  not, 
either  by  good  fortune  or  good  judgment,  make  money  out  of  the  ne^ces- 
sities  of  others.  But  both  reason  and  experience  show  that  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  society  to  fix  prices  by  law,  in  order  to  eliminate  at  least 
one  element  of  difi'erence  in  the  conditions  of  men,  must  entail  greater 
evils;  and  the  tendency  is,  and  has  been,  to  let  trade  regulate  its  own 
, prices.  Certain  branches  of  trade  in  cities  are  sometimes  an  exception; 
but  because  the  inhabitants  of  a  small,  compact  community,  like  a 
city,  in  the  exercise  of  the  local  self-government  which  is  the  strength 
of  our  institutions,  may  wisely  and  economically  combine  to  procure 
gas,  water,  horse-cars,  and  perhaps  other  conveniences,  granting  special 
privileges  in  the  streets,  which  are  limited  in  number  and  extent,  and 
limiting  prices  in  consideration  of  such  privileges,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  either  wise  or  economical  for  the  State  or  the  General 
Government  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  a  similar  f auction  for  society  in 
general.    The  source  of  power  is  too  far  away  to  prevent  abuse;  and 
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the  local  interests  and  necessities  of  different  commnnities  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  are  not  the  same. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city  can  hold  their  agents  directly  responsible, 
and  are  capable  of  judging  what  they  want  of  gas  and  water  and  horse- 
car  facilities,  and  of  contracting  with  responsible  persons  to  p]x>vide  them. 
As  a  rule,  the  market  for  such  things  in  a  city  can  be  ascertained  be- 
forehand with  considerable  accuracy,  and,  practically,  those  who  under- 
take to  supply  them  are  not  only  guaranteed  a  certain  market,  but  also 
certain  prices,  which  prices  are  usually  maintained  until  it  becomes 
clear  that  they  can  be  changed  without  injury  to  vested  interests. 
Capital,  tlierefore,  is  generally  ready  to  embark  in  such  undertakings. 
The  risk  is  small,  compared  with  the  chance  of  profit.  So  a  city  may 
regulate  the  fares  of  hacks  and  the  price  of  drayage.  The  capital  in- 
vested is  not  fixed,  and  may,  if  the  prices  are  not  remunerative,  or  if 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  be  turned  in  other  directions — horses 
and  vehicles  can  be  used  in  other  ways  and  places.  Moreover,  while 
those  commodities  and  conveniences  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities  ob- 
tain by^  the  exercise  of  their  corporate  function  are  generally  sold  at  re- 
tail to  individual  consumers  who  do  not  buy  to  sell  again,  neverthe- 
less, where  such  things  do  enter  into  business,  as,  for  example,  where 
gas  and  water  are  used  in  stores  and  factories,  and  are  thus,  in  effect, 
sold  again  in  the  prices  of  goods,  they  are  not  only  generally  sold  at 
wholesale  rates,  but  they  constitute  so  small  an  element  in  these  prices 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  consequence.  But  the  transportation  by  rail  of 
commodities  which  are  bought  and  sold  presents  a  very  different  prob- 
lem. The  element  of  transportation  necessarily  makes  a  considerable 
part  of  tlje  price  to  the  consumer  of  many  of  the  great  staples,  and  the 
prices  which  can  be  charged  for  transportation  of  commodities  like  beef, 
corn,  iron,  coal,  and  lumber,  and  hundreds  of  other  things,  must  vary 
as  markets  vary. 

It  is  expedient,  therefore,  that  shippers  and  carriers  should  be  left 
free  to  make  their  own  bargains ;  that  society  should  treat  railroad 
transportation  as  commc^rce,  and  let  prices  alone.  It  is  wholly  a  qnes 
tion  of  social  expediency,  and  not  a  question  of  moral  or  legal  right. 
The  right  to  regulate  the  charges  of  railroads,  both  directly  by  fixing 
them  and  indirectly  by  limiting  the  construction  of  new  roads,  in  the 
absence  of  special  charters  to  the  contrary,  is  no  longer  disputed.  But 
to  argue  that  the  existence  of  the  right  establishes  the'  wisdom  or  expe- 
diency of  exercising  it — of  attempting  to  regulate  railroad  prices — is  like 
arguing  that  the  right  to  make  usury  laws  constitutes  a  reason  why  it 
is  expedient  to  do  so.  Nobody  disputes  the  right,  but  commercial  peo- 
ple are  fast  removing  such  laws  from  their  statute-books,  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  them  to  be  not  only  useless  but  positively  harmful. 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  railroad  building  is  not  left  to  take  care  of 
itself  according  to  natural  laws,  like  the  building  of  cotton  mills  and 
woolen  mills,  hotels  and  iron  furnaces;  that,  on  the  contrary,  society 
interferes  so  far  as  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  their  be- 
half; that  this  makes  society  to  that  extent  a  partner  in  every  railroad 
enterprise;  that  the  individual  liberty  of  landowners  is  invaded,  and 
that  all  of  these  considerations  constitute  a  reason  why,  even  if  it  is  not 
expedient  to  regulate  railroad  rates  by  direcjt  enactment  of  law,  it  is 
wise  and  proper  to  regulate  construction  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  lim- 
iting the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  such  roads  only  as  society  thinks 
are  needed.  Unnecessary  roads  benefit  nobody,  while  they  involve  loss 
to  some  and  annoyance  to  others. 
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As  a  8tat«)ment  of  what  society  has  a  right  to  do  this  is  aDanswerable, 
bat  it  does  not  toach  the  qnestion  of  what  is  expedient,  of  what  is  wise, 
of  what  society  tcants  to  do.  If  the  individual  Jiberty  of  land-owners  is 
invaded,  it  is  because  the  paramount  interests  of  society  require  railroad 
building  to  be  encouraged ;  and  there  may  now  and  then  be  eases  where 
the  money  damages  which  railroads  are  obliged  to  pay,  and  which  are 
generally  pretty  high,  cannot  fully  compensate  the  invaded  individual, 
although,  as  a  rule,  the  reverse  is  true.  But  exercising  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  ibr  railroads,  when  it  is  open  to  all  who  wish  to  embark 
in  such  undertakings,  is  no  more  an  interference  with  natural  laws  of 
commerce  than  is  blasting  rocks  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  river.  Society 
in  both  cases  removes  an  obstruction  to  commerce,  but  nothing  more. 
It  is  only  when  one  man  or  set  of  men  may  ei\joy  the  benefits  of  such 
removal,  and  another  man  or  set  of  men  may  not,  that  it  becomes  an 
interference  with  the  natural  l^s  of  trade.  So  long  as  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  is  given  to  all  alike,  or  withheld  from  all  alike,  railroad 
building  is  regulat^  by  the  same  natural  laws  which  regulate  the  build- 
ing of  cotton  mills  and  hotels.  Society  wants  cheap  transportation,  and 
the  most  certain  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  put  railroads  on  the  same  com- 
mercial basis  that  has  been  found  by  experience  to  cheapen  everything 
else,  that  is,  the  basis  of  freedom.  If  you  limit  construction  it  will  be 
more  or  less  necessary  for  society  to  interfere  directly  with  the  price  of 
transportation,  which,  oq  the  whole,  it  is  not  best  to  attempt,  because 
reasonable  prices  can  only  be  produced  by  natural  adjustment ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  attempt  to  fix  prices  by  law,  without  limiting 
construction,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  reasonable  by  private  investors; 
and  the  tendency  will  be  to  drive  railroad  property  into  the  hands  of 
speculators,  and  to  impair  its-  efficiency  and  usefulness.  Let  competition 
and  the  fear  of  conipetitiony  direct  and  indirect,  regulate  the  prices.  To 
accomplish  this  the  right  to  build  must  be  free;  and  if  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  necessary,  that  also  mast  be  free.  If  its  use  is  grauted 
to  some  and  not  to  others,  if  existing  railroads  can  by  any  means  pre- 
vent new  roads  from  using  it,  certain  of  the  influences  which  should 
help  to  make  cheap  rates  are  weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  The  fear  of 
new  roads,  for  example,  which,  when  built,  must  always  remain  to  share 
the  business,  is  a  powerful  inducement  to  railroads  to  satisfy  their  cus- 
tomers, and  the  economy  of  management  and  operation  which  that  fear 
teaches  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  so.  When 
the  right  to  invoke  the  power  of  eminent  domain  is  offered  to  all  who 
wish  to  build  railroads,  society  has  done  all  it  wisely  can  do  to  encourage 
railroad  building  and  to  cheapen  transportation,  and  any  direct  regu- 
lation of  rates  will  be  found  to  be  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  right  to  invoke  this  power  is  not  general,  but  special,  it  not  only 
offers  opportunities  and  temptations  for  the  use  of  improper  influences, 
but  because  it  weakens  or  destroys  the  fear  of  rivals  it  also  tends  to 
make  necessary  an  attempt  at  direct  regulation  of  prices  on  existing 
roads,  with  all  the  evil  consequences  sure  to  follow. 

THE  RAILROADS  CANNOT  CONTROL  THEIR  RATES. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  will,  I  believe,  convince  your 
committee  that,  whatever  may  be  the  legal  relation  of  railroads  to  the 
public,  their  owners  and  managers  have  no  more  actual  power  over  the 
rates  which  can  be  charged  and  collected  than  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer has  over  his  charges,  and  that  their  regulation  by  law  is  no  more 
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necessary.  Every  merchant  or  manufacturer  may,  in  one  sense,  fix  bis 
own  price,  but  practically  it  is  fixed  for  him  by  what  he  can  get  and 
continue  to  get.  To  prosper  he  must  attract,  and  not  drive  away,  busi- 
ness. Various  trade  associations  meet  regularly  to  arrange  the  prices 
of  what  tbey  trade  in,  of  iron,  agricultural  machinery,  and  hundreds  of 
articles  of  necessity  to  somebody,  often  agreeing  to  limit  prodnctioi^, 
which  railroads  in  operation  cannot  do.  But  these  associations  have, 
after  all,  very  little  actual  power  over  prices,  and  if  the  influences  which 
regulate  railroads  are  not  always  precisely  the  same,  they  are  equally 
powerful.  A  railroad  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  single  market 
where  it  is  for  the  sale  of  what  it  produces,  and  to  depress  trade  or  in- 
vite the  building  of  new  roads  by  excessive  charges  would  injure  it 
permanently.  It  can  take  no  chances,  and  experience  shows  that  the 
tendency  of  railroads  is  to  make  rates  unnecessarily  low,  even  at  the  local 
points.  If  there  is  a  doubt,  it  is  almost  invariably  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  public. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  public  feeling  against  railroads,  for  it 
seems  proper  to  call  it  that,  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  misconception 
of  what  tbe  use  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  means.  It  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  special  privilege  rather  than  as  simply  the  removal  of 
an  obstruction  from  the  channels  of  commerce,  of  which  all  who  desire 
can  take  advantage;  and,  besides  this,  there  has  been  the  impression 
that  the  natural  laws  of  trade,,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  do  not  operate  upon  railroads.  But  another  cause  of  ex- 
isting prejudice  is  the  impression,  which  is  more  or  less  general,  that 
railroad  investments  have  been  exceptionally  profitable.  Profits  made 
by  speculators  on  the  stock  exchanges  are  often  credited  by  the  people 
to  the  supposed  ability  of  railroad  ipanagers  to  make  all  the  money 
they  want  out  of  the  people  who  use  the  roads.  Certainly  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  such  a  belief  as  this,  to  prove  which  it 
is  only  necessary  to  show,  what  is  true,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
profit  which  inures  to  gamblers  in  Wall  street  is  made  by  dealing  in 
the  stock  and  bonds  of  railroads  which  have  never  earned  even  a  mod- 
erate rate  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  their  construction.  The  great  fort- 
unes which  it  is  fashionable  to  ascribe  to  high  rates  of  transportation 
have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  made  out  of  other  speculators,  and 
out  of  the  foolish  lambs  who  have  risked  their  savings  with  the  hope 
of  making  money  rapidly  by  speculation.  Notwithstanding  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  however,  there  have  been  enough  really  profitable 
roads — roads  which  have  shared  in  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
increasing  value  of  land,  largely  due  to  their  existence — to  give  color 
to  the  other  opinion,  and  also  to  tempt  capital  constantly  into  new  roads, 
just  as  in  mining  one  success  will  sometimes  teimpt  more  money  into 
poor  or  valueless  mines  than  comes  out  of  the  good  ones. 

Another  fallacy  due  to  the  speculation  in  railroad  securities  and 
mistaken  notions  about  railroad  charges  is  the  prevailing  belief  that 
watering  the  stock  of  a  railroad  corporation  increases  the  price  of  trans- 
portation to  the  public,  as  if  railroad  managers  had  only  to  make 
an  occasional  calculation  of  the  amount  of  revenue  they  wish  to  produce 
to  pay  dividends  on  watered  capital,  and  adjust  their  tariffs  accordingly! 
If  this  were  true,  of  course  all  railroads  would  be  profitable  ventures, 
but,  unfortunately  for  their  owners,  the  facts  do  not  sustain  so  fanciful 
a  theory.  If  railroad  corporations  could  base  their  charges  on  the  cost 
of  their  property,  so  that  the  question  of  reasonableness  could  be 
determined  by  that  measure,  the  question  of  cost  might  be  of  some  con- 
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sequeDce  to  the  public.  But  if  investors  have  no  such  guarantee,  if,  in 
practice,  a  railroad  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  is  notable  to  charge 
and  collect  any  higher  prices  for  transportation  than  a  railroad  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  then  the  question  of  what  a  road  has  really  cost, 
or  the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  issued  to  represent  it,  is  of  no  more 
consequence  to  society  than  the  cost  of  hotels  and  cotton  mills,  or  the 
manner  in  which  their  ownership  is  represented.  No  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  number  of  shares  into  wbich  the  property  is  divided  can 
afiect  the  earning  power  of  a  railroad,  a  hotel,  or  a  cotton  mill,  a  fact  so 
obvious  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  state  it^  if  we  did  not  know 
how  common  it  is  to  find  intelligent  persons  who  believe  otherwise.  But 
leaders  of  public  opinion  have  been  known  to  take  ground,  not  only 
against  the  watering  of  stock,  which  can  hurt  nobody  excepting  those 
who  buy  it,  but  also  against  issuing  new  stock  to  represent  real  increase 
of  value.  If  watered  stock  is  sold  above  its  value  by  false  pretenses, 
the  courts  will  pursue  those  who  are  guilty,  just  as  all.crime  is,  or  should 
be,  punished,  but  it  is  no  part  of  government  to  attempt  to  fix  values, 
to  say  how  much  an  individual  or  a  corporation  may  call  his  or  its  ^ 
property  worth,  or  to  protect  investors  against  their  own  blindness  and 
folly.  And  if  a  railroad  really  increases  in  value  by  the  growth  'of 
business,  or  economy  of  management,  certainly  those  who  own  the  road 
are  as  much  the  owners  of  the  increase  as  are  the  owners  of  land  or 
property  of  any  other  kind  which  has  increased  in  value.  To  argue, 
therefore,  that  railroads  should  not  be  permitted  to  represent  any  actual 
increase  in  value  by  additional  shares  is  to  argue  in  favor  of  unjust 
discrimination  by  law  against  this  class  of  investments.  Men  invest 
their  money  in  hazardous  enterprises  only  upon  the  condition  that,  as 
an  ofGset  to  the  possibility  of  loss,  they  shall  have  the  possibility  of 
profit;  and  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  make  a  rule 
for  railroad  investments  different  from  that  which  governs  other  business 
will  necessarily  prevent  prudent  persons  from  selling  other  property 
and  building  railroads. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  LEGISLATION  DOUBTED. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that,  considering 
the  development  of  the  whole  country,  the  low  rates  which  everywhere 
prevail,  and  the  facility  with  which  persons  and  property  are  now  trans- 
ported, the  wisdom  of  any  legislation  which  may  look  to  changing  the  * 
conditions  which  have  produ^d  results  on  the  whole  so  beneficial  may 
well  be  doubted.  The  problem  is  working  itself  out  more  rapidly  than 
could  have  been  thought  possible  twenty  years  ago;  and  the  cause  for 
wonder  is  not  that  railroads,  in  common  with  human  affairs  generally, 
are  as  yet  imperfect,  but  that  they  have  been  able  to  make  as  much 
progress  as  they  have  made  in  cheapness  and  efficiency. 

The  real  Railroad  Question  is  not  how  to  get  cheaper  transportation, 
because  it  is  now  very  cheap,  and  can  only  become  more  so  through  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  but  it  is,  rather,  how  to 
continue  to  get  railroads  built  by  private  capital;  and  perhaps  the  real 
danger  is  that  a  misteken  public  opinion  and  policy  of  government, 
added  to  the  ordinary  risks  of  business,  may,  by  rendering  railroad 
property  unattractive,  tend  to  drive  it  out  of  the  hands  of  investors, 
first  into  the  control  of  the  speculators,  and  ultimately  into  that  of  the 
Government.  Among  the  evils  of  Government  ownership  and  control  *v 
would  undoubtedly  be  higher  charges  and  increased  taxation, 
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THE  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION. 

Statement  submitted  by  J,  W.  Midgleyj  commissioner  of  the  Southwestern 
Railway  Association^  the  Pacific  Coast  Assodationj  and  the  Colorado- 
Utah  Association.* 

There  are  in  the  West  several  associations  of  railroads,  common]  j 
known  as  pools.  Of  these,  the  Southwestern  Railway  Association  is  the 
largest  and  the  oldest.  It  commenced  in  September,  1876,  and,  there- 
fore, antedated  the  Trunk  Line  Association  five  or  six  months.  The 
other  Western  compacts  have  been  modeled  largely  alter  the  South- 
western, hence  a  sketch  of  the  latter  would  be  fairly  descriptive  of  all. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  word  "pool,"  as  applied  to  rail- 
way compacts,  is  a  misnomer.  The  term  properly  designates  a  game, 
the  winner  of  which  takei^  all  the  contributions ;  whereas  a  railroad 
pool  is  a  device  to  insure  the  distribution  among  all  the  parties  thereto 
of  a  specified  tonnage  or  the  revenue  accruing  therefrom.  It  is  the  best 
method  yet  devised  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  equal  and  reasonable 
rates. 

The  Southwestern  Association  includes  all  freight  traffic  carried  over 
any  portion  of  the  roads  parties  to  it,  between  any  point  on  or  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  cities  of  Saint  Joseph,  Atchison,  Leavenworth, 
and  Kansas  City,  or  the  junction  points  immediately  south  and  west  of 
the  last-named  city.  The  roads  belonging  to  the  association  are :  the 
Chicago  and  Alton ;  Chicago,  Burlington  andQuincy;  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  and  Pacific:  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph ;  Kansas  City,  Saint 
Joseph  and  Council  Blufi's ;  Missouri  Pacific,^  and  Wabash,  Saint  Louis 
and  Pacific.  Its  affairs  are  directed  by  a  board,  consisting  of  the 
managing  officer  of  each  of  the  roads  above  named.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  agreement. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THESE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Aside  from  what  may  seem  to  be  the  selfish  object  of  securing  to  each 
road  its  fixed  percentage  of  tonnage,  the  interests  of  the  public  are  con- 
served by  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  rates,  which  are  intended  to 
be  alike  to  all.  Before  the  Southwestern  Association  was  form^  the 
several  roads  extending  from  Chicago  and  from  Saint  Louis  and  other 
Mississippi  River  points  to  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and 
Saint  Joseph  indulged  in  frequent  struggles  for  the  competitive  traffic, 
the  inevitable  result  of  which  was  that  the  published  tariff  was  disre- 
garded, and  special  or  contract  rates  became  the  rule.  Thus,  while  the 
tariff'  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  on  the  first  four  classes  was  90,  70, 
50,.  and  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  respectively,  large  shippers  had  con- 
tracts at  one-half  the  rates  above  named,  while  a  few  secured  contracts 

*  The  roads  comprising  these  associatioDS  are :  ^ 

Southxcestem  Railway  Association. — Chicago  aud  Alton ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific ;  Hannibal  aud  Saint  Joseph ;  Kansas  City, 
Saint  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs ;  Missouri  Pacific ;  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific 

Colorado- Utah  Association. — Chicago  and  Alton:  Chicago,  Burlington  andQuincy: 
Chicago.Milwankce  and  Saint  Paul ;  Chicago  and  Northwestern:  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  ;  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha ;  Hannibal  and  Saint  Jo- 
seph ;  Missouri  Pacific ;  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific. 

Pacific  Coast  ^f«8oota(ion.— Chicago  and  Alton;  Chicago,  Burlington  aud  Qninov; 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul ;  Chicago  and  Northwestern ;  Chicago,  Rodk 
Island  and  Pacific;  Missouri  Pacific ;  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific. 
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at  even  less  than  the  rates  last  described.  For  example,  a  merchaut 
might  think  he  had  done  well  to  secure  a  Orst-class  rate  of  45  pentsper 
owt.  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City,  and  30  cents  from  Saint  Louis,  until 
he  learned,  incidentally,  that  his  rival  in  the  same  trade  had  obtained 
rates  10  cents  per  cwt.  lower  from  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis.  Such 
experiences  were  of  frequent  occurrence  so  long  as  each  road  was  at 
liberty  to  bid  for  the  business  without  restraint  from  any  general  au- 
thority. 

Primarily,  however,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  compacts,  of  which 
the  Southwestern  is  an  example,  originated  with  the  idea  of  self  preser- 
vation. There  was  little  or  no  profit  in  the  business  at  the  rates  which 
were  current  when  each  road  was  a  law  unto  itself  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  traffic  should  be  conducted.  Under  such  circumstances  none 
but  the  unwary  paid  tariff  rates.  The  alert  shippers — and  the  large 
ones  came  under  that  head — were  shrewd  enough  to  work  one  road 
against  another,  exciting  their  jealousies  and  suspicions,  until  those 
having  freight  to  forward  were  able  to  name  the  price  at  which  it 
should  be  carried. 

Simple  agreements  to  maintain  rates  had  utterly  failed,  because  of 
the  lack  of  confidence  among  railway  men  as  to  the  good  faith  of  their 
rivals  or  associates.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  promote  honesty  in  op- 
erations by  removing  from  freight  agents  the  incentive  to  dishonesty. 
During  the  strifes  which  had  prevailed  no  road  had  obtained  all  the 
freight  to  and  from  common  points.  At  no  time  had  any  road  been  ex- 
cluded from  sharing  in  the  competitive  business.  The  remedy  proposed 
contemplated  that  each  road  should  be  accorded  such  a  percentage  of 
the  business  as  it  was  fair  to  presume  it  could  secure,  if  agreed  rates 
were  maintained  by  all  routes.  That  percentage  might  be  considerably 
less  than  the  officers  of  the  road  felt  they  were  entitled  to  receive.  Yet 
such  proportion,  at  tariff'  rates,  would  yield  better  net  results  than 
would  the  larger  volume  at  nominal  or  fighting  figures. 

On  that  basis  the  pools  which  have  been  formed  stand,  and  in  case 
the  managers  cannot  agree  as  to  the  percentages  which  shall  govern 
resort  is  had  to  arbitration.  The  period  during  which  these  are  made 
to  run  is  seldom  le^s  than  one  year,  the  object  being  to  impart  to  the 
compact  the  element  of  permanency.  Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that 
when  the  roads  realize  that  they  cannot  by  any  devious  practice  exceed 
the  allotments  which  have  been  agreed  upon,  it  must  occur  to  them  tiiat 
it  would  be  foolish  to  throw  away  revenue  by  cutting  the  established 
rates.  They  are  absolutely  sure  of  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  gross  rev- 
enue to  be  derived  from  the  competitive  business  included  in  the  pool. 
That  result  they  cannot  improve  upon  ;  hence  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
quietly  accept  the  conditions  marked  out  and  observe  the  agreement 
strictly. 

The  Southwestern  Association,  during  its  formative  period,  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  a  deliberative  body.  It  held  monthly  ses 
sions,  at  which  rules  were  formulated  and  measures  adopted  for  the 
better  conduct  of  the  pool.  The  general  freight  agents  met  in  separate 
session,  and  agreed  as  to  the  changes  in  rates  and  classification  to  be 
recommended  to  the  managers.  Those  recommendations  the  managers 
approved,  amended,  or  rejected,  as  seemed  to  them  expedient.  In  such 
way  the  organization  assumed  shape,  whereupon  meetings  became  less 
frequent,  and  the  rates  on  the  principal  commodities  continued  un- 
changed. Shippers  became  accustomed  to  tliem,  and  requests  for 
changes  therein  are  comparatively  rare.  In  the  latter  instance  discre- 
tion rests  with  the  commissioner  to  act  for  the  association;  and  lest  the 
authority  thus  exercised  may  be  misunderstood,  it  should  be  explained. 
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THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SPECIAL  RATES. 

The  necessity  for  special  action  arises  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Compe- 
tition in  various  forms  is  not  removed  by  a  confederation  of  roads. 
There  is  too  much  navigable  water  in  this  country  to  permit  of  the  rail- 
roads becoming  extortionate ;  and  too  many  sections  are  able  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  community  to  admit  of  any  combination  monopolizing 
the  transportation  to  a  given  territory.  Between  Saint  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  steamboats  ply  with  more  or  less  regularity  on  the  Missouri 
Eiver.  These  bid  for  the  coarser  articles,  in  the  carriage  of  which  time 
is  not  an  important  consideration.  Take,  for  example,  a  cargo  of  nails. 
Twenty  car  loads  are  brought  by  river  from  Wheeling,  and  are  stored 
at  East  Saint  Louis,  awaiting  favorable  rates  of  transportation  to  Kansas 
City.  The  boats  will  forward  them  at  10  cents  per  keg.  The  roads  are 
offered  them  at  an  advance  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  rate  named 
is,  perhaps,  3  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the  current  rate  on  like 
shipments  between  the  same  points ;  but  is  any  shipper  injured  if  the 
commissioner,  in  the  interest  of  the  association,  authorizes  the  reduction 
in  order  to  secure  the  shipment  f  If  he  does  not,  the  freight  will  be  lost 
to  the  roads,  in  which  event  neither  the  regular  shippers  nor  the  roads 
are  benefited.  Hence,  in  snch  case,  he  should  have  authority  to  make 
the  reduction,  and  secure  the  business.  He  does  it  in  tbe  general  in- 
terest, for,  in  consideration  of  his  granting  the  special  rate,  the  right  is 
conveyed  to  designate  the  route  by  which  the  freight  shall  be  carried. 
If  each  road  were  at  liberty  to  do  as  it  chose,  they  would  all  strive  for 
the  business  agaiost  the  boats,  and  the  outcome  would  be  a  decline  iu 
rates  uutil  neither  the  boats  nor  the  roads  would  profit  by  the  transac- 
tion. By  a^^ting  through  the  association  such  demoralization  is  avoided, 
because  the  commissioner  represents  all  the  roads;  and,  as  he  can  have 
no  preference,  the  freight  thus  secured  is  used  as  an  equalizer  to  even 
the  percentages  of  the  members. 

THROUGH  RATES  BETWEEN  COMMON  POINTS  EQUALIZED. 

The  through  rates  to  and  from  common  points  are  equalized,  i,  e., 
are  made  the  same  via  the  several  gateways  or  cities.  To  illustrate: 
Pittsburgh  is  a  center  from  which  articles  th.at  are  manufactured  are 
distributed  throughout  the  West.  Eates  of  transportation  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Saint  Louis  are  largely  affected  by  what  the  Ohio  River  boats 
charge.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  through  rates, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  roads  on  which  the  business  originates  in  the  Ohio 
^alley  shall  make,  to  any  point  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  north  of  Saint 
Louis,  whatever  rate  they  believe  is  current  from  Pittsburgh  to  Saint 
Louis.  This  they  can  do  via  Chicago  or  either  one  of  the  gateways  to 
the  Mississippi.  Then,  as  the  rates  are  arbitrary  and  alike  from  all 
points  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  all  points  on  the  Missouri  Biver  south 
of  and  including  Omaha,  the  through  rate  is  thereby  made  the  same  via 
the  several  routes.  So,  also,  on  eistbound  business.  The  rate  on  corn 
from  Kansas  City  to  Saint  Louis  is  15  cents  per  100  pounds ;  thence  to 
'N^ew  York  it  is  23  cents,  while  from  Chicago  it  is  16  per  cent,  less,  that 
iji,  20  cents.  Now,  in  order  to  enable  the  shipper  to  forward  his  grain 
*7ia  Saint  Louis,  Hannibal,  or  Chicago  at  pleasure,  the  rate  on  such 
business  is  made  3  cents  higher  from  Kausas  City  to  Chicago  than  to 
Saint  Louis,  thus  making  a  through  rate  of  43  cents  per  100  pounds  by 
whatever  route  the  business  may  be  carried.  If  these  conditions  are 
maintained,  manifestly  there  can  be  no  discrimination  against  any  ship- 
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per.  lu  fuct,  such  coniplaiutd  arise  because  all  the  business  is  not 
pooled.  Usually  parties  who  cidl  for  "protection,"  as  it  is  termed, 
against  less  than  tariff  obtained  by  their  competitors  refer  to  rates 
secured  by  i)utside  or  non-pooled  lines.  Thus,  the  complaints  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Chicago  so  loudly  early  this  year  because  of  the  discrimina- 
tion in  grain  rates  against  this  city  grew  out  of  the  fact  that,  while  the 
business  forwarded  from  Saint  Louis,  Peoria,  and  Chicago  to  the  East 
was  compiised  in  separate  pools  from  those  cities,  there  were  a  number 
of  intermediate  gateways  through  which  grain  could  be  and  was  carried, 
and,  when  so  forwarded,  it  was  not  amenable  to  any  restrictions  or  pool- 
ing obligations.  Those  conditions  impelled  the  shipping  public  to  de- 
maud  that  all  or  else  none  be  pooled.  If  none  is  pooled,  then  the  con- 
test for  the  business  degenerates  into  a  scramble,  during  which  favor- 
itism is  shown  a  few  large  dealers,  while  the  others  fare  indifferently. 
Ordinarily  shippers  profess  to  care  t)ut  little  what  rates  are  charged, 
provided  they  are  alike  to  all ;  but  the  temptation  to  work  for  a  better 
rate  than  any  one  else  has  is  not  always  overcome.   " 

THE  BUSINESS  OP  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  business  carried  by  the  Southwestern  As- 
sociation is  what  may  be  termed  local,  i,  c,  it  originates  at  or  is  des- 
tined to  Saint  Louis,  or  other  Mississippi  River  points,  or  Chicago,  as 
the  case  may  be.  ISext  in  magnitude  is  the  business  which  originates 
at  or  is  destined  to  the  Middle  States,  i.  6.,  the  territory  east  of  Chicago 
and  west  of  and  including  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and  Parkersburg,  while 
the  amount  of  traffic  which  originates  in  the  territory  known  as  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  is  much  smaller  than  is  generally  supposed.  Of  the 
aggregate  tonnage  carried  westward  by  the  Southwestern  lines  during 
the  year  1884, 11.8  per  cent,  originated  east  of  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Parkersburg ;  28.3  per  cent,  originated  in  the  Middle  States ;  46.8  per 
cent,  originated  at  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Hiver  points,  and  13.1  per 
cent,  originated  at  interior  points  between  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi 
Eiver.  The  total  amount  carried  for  the  year  was,  westward,  1,269,599 
tons,  and  eastward,  1,738,817  tons.  Of  the  westbound  tonnage,  the 
largest  item  was  686,372  tons  of  lumber,  while  of  the  eastward  move- 
ment 71.8  per  cent,  consisted  of  grain  and  17.2  per  cent,  of  live  stock. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  INTERSTATE  TRAFFIC. 

Inquiry  will  .perhaps  be  made  as  to  how  much  business  carried  by 
rail  is  inter-State.  If  interrogatories  were  addressed  to  the  several 
roads  participating  in  the  transportation,  with  the  view  of  compiling 
such  data,  a  confused  report  would  be  made.  For  example,  take  the 
case  of  20  tons  of  sugar  shipped  from  Boston  to  Kansas  City.  It  passes, 
let  us  say,  by  the  Fitchburg  road  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  thence 
via  the  Troy  and  Boston  Eailroad  to  a  connection  with  the  New  York, 
West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railroad,  thence  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
to  Chicago,  thence  via  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  to 
Quincy,  and  thence  via  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  to  Kan- 
sas City.  Six  roads  would  participate  in  the  transportation  between 
Boston  and  Kansas  City.  Yet,  if  required  to  render  a  statement  of 
their  inter-State  commerce,  eacn  road  would  report  the  20  tons;  that 
is  to  say,  this  particular  shipment  would  be  reported  six  times,  to 
the  confusion  of  whatever  officer  would  attempt  to  make  a  showing  of 
the  actual  volume  of  inter-State  commerce.  A  report  by  roads  would 
therefore  be  of  little  avail  as  a  correct  index  of  the  movement. 
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POOLING  AGREEMENTS  NOT  MAINTAINED. 

NotwithBtanding  it  is  to  the  immediate  ioterest  of  a  road  when  it  be- 
comes party  to  a  pool  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  agreemeut,  such  is  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  under  the  blandishments  of  shippers,  that 
few  are  the  number  who  firmly  resist.  Soon  the  breach  of  faith  is  dis- 
covered, whereupon  confidence  is  destroyed,  and  with  difficulty  are  the 
others  restrained  from  making  reprisals.  If  the  violations  are  repeated 
protective  measures  are  adopted,  and  the  agreed  rates  cease  to  be  re- 
garded. This  has  been  the  mortifying  experience  of  all  compacts,  thus 
compelling  the  admission  that  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  whereby 
an  absolute  maintenance  of  established  rat^s  can  be  assured.  Self  inter- 
est has  failed  to  effect  it ;  hence  compulsory  legislation  could  not  be 
relied  on  to  accomplish  it.  Yet,  despite  their  imperfections,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  pools  which  have  been  wisely  ordered  have  approx- 
imated the  desired  results,  whereas  all  other  forms  of  regulation  have 
failed. 

Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  the  strength  of  a  pool  constitutes 
its  weakness,  inasmuch  as  it  invites  attack.  If  the  parties  to  it  con- 
tinue to  work  harmoniously  and  achieve  good  results,  combinations  are 
formed  to  share  in  the  profits.  Circuitous  routes  are  opened,  to  be 
closed  for  a  consideration.  New  lines  are  projected,  none  of  which 
would  be  undertaken  were  the  businees  included  in  the  compact  known 
to  be  unprofitable.  Hence  the  prosperity  of  a  pool  often  contributes  to 
its  injury. 

THE  DIVERSION  OF  FREIGHT. 

The  remaining  pooling  feature  to  be  considered  is  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  divert  tonnage.  Although  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how 
nearly  the  percentages  of  traffic  which  should  be  accorded  the  several 
lines  can  be  approximated  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration,  yet,  in  order 
to  insure  to  each  road  its  fixed  allotment  of  the  tonnage  pooled,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  commissioner  should  have  authority  to  divei  t  freight 
from  one  road  to  another  to  equalize  the  percentage  of  the  roail  which 
is  short.  This  authority,  unless  discreetly  exercised,  provokes  irrita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public.  Shippers  insist  upon  the  right  to  have 
their  business  carried  as  they  may  elect ;  and  they  are  disposed  to  re- 
sent arbitrary  interferences  with  their  wishes  in  that  respect.  To  over- 
come these  objections  on  their  part,  it  is  agreed  that  if  a  shipper  insists 
upon  receiving  his  goods  at  the  depot  of  the  route  via  which  they  have 
been  consigned|  then  the  road  to  which  they  have  been  diverted  shall, 
on  arrival  of  the  goods  at  destination,  transfer  them  to  the  depot  which 
they  would  have  entered  had  no  diversion  been  made.  Each  compact 
also  has  under  its  control  a  large  class  of  freight  which  it  can  route  at 
discretion,  and  this  is  available  with  which  to  equalize.  For  example, 
the  associated  roads,  through  their  commissioner,  arrange  with  connect- 
ing lines  for  through  rates  and  divisions,  the  proportion  of  which  accru- 
ing to  the  roads  may  be  less  than  their  local  rates  from  such  receiving 
point.  This  lesser  proportion  they  accept  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
pressly stipulated  right  to  route  business  thus  received  among  the  sev- 
eral associated  roads  as  the  commissioner  shall,  from  time  to  time,  directs 
They  thus  undertake  to  become  forwarders,  in  addition  to  their  char- 
tered obligation  as  common  carriers,  in  consideration  of  the  right  to 
transport  tbe  business  in  question  at  convenience. 

Pools  may,  by  those  unacquainted  with  them,  be  criticized  unfavora- 
bly, but  it  is  noticeable  that,  notwithstanding  their  imperfections  and 
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the  failures  which  have  marked  their  history,  wheuever  the  railways, 
after  a  period  of  severe  strife  and  dire  disaster,  come  together  with  the 
view  of  adjusting  their  difierences  and  maintaining  agreed  rates  in  the 
fatore,  resort  is  invariably  had  to  the  pooling  system  as  the  only  means 
whereby  the  desired  ends  can  be  attained.  Bence  it  is  that  they  have 
become  <'  too  numerous  to  mention"  separately,  and  reference  by  title  cnu 
only  be  made  to  the  larger  compacts  now  in  existence  in  the  West. 

OTHER  WESTERN  POOLS. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Southwestern  Association  in  the  form  of  its  gov- 
ernment is  the  Western  Freight  Association,  which  comprises  all  roads 
operating  between  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Louis  on  the  east, 
and  Omaha  and  Council  Blufib  on  the  west. 

Operating  immediately  north  thereof  is  the  iN'orth  western  Traffic  As- 
sociation, which  comprises  all  roads  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Minnesota  Transfer  on  the  other. 

Smaller  than  either  of  those  above  named,  is  the  Colorado-Utah  As- 
sociation, which  includes  all  roads  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver  and  west 
of  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  (excepting  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway),  that  carry  business  destined  to  or  originating  in  Colo- 
rado and  Utah. 

In  line  with  the  last-named  association,  but  distinct  therefrom,  is  the 
Colorado  Eailway  Association,  which  comprises  the  roads  west  of  the 
Missouri  Eiver  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  freight  traffic  to  and 
from  competitive  points  in  Colorado. 

Then  there  is  the  Pacific  Coast  Association,  which  includes  all  roads 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  Saint  Paul,  and  west  of  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Louis  (excepting  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railway),  which  carry  business  destined  to  or  from  points  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  including  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  British  Columbia. 

Immediately  west  of  this  compact,  and  fitting  into  it,  is  the  Trans- 
continental Association,  which  includes  all  roads  west  of  Saint  Paul, 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  and  a  north  and  south  line  drawn  through 
the  two  last-named  cities  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  west. 

All  the  compacts  named,  in  the  main  are  governed  by  rules  like  those 
adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  Southwestern  Railway  Association. 


A  COMPLAINT  FROM  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Statement  submitted  by  merchants  of  Springfield^  111, 

We,  the  undersigned  merchants  and  shippers  of  Springfield,  III.,  ask 
that  legislation  by  Congress  may  be  had  to  remedy  complaints  now 
being  made  against  carrying  companies,  and  in  connection  therewith 
ofl!er  the  following  thoughts.  We  believe  that  all  rates  from  the  sea- 
board should  be  based  upon  the  distance.  That  a  higher  rate  should 
not  be  charged  in  proportion  on  local  freights  than  is  charged  on 
through  rates.  For  instance  the  rates  through  are  as  follows,  in  (*/ents 
per  hundred  pounds : 


Ifew  York  to  Springfield. 
Chicago  to  SpringfiSd 


Second 
claes. 


Special. 


274 
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The  distaiKM*'  from  New  York  to  Springfield  is  over  1,000  miles ;  from 
Chicago  the  distance  is  185  miles.  We  believe  that  this  discrimiuation 
against  cities  in  this  State  might  be  remedied  with  profit  to  the  carry- 
ing companies  by  increasing  this  throagh  rate  to  all  points  in  the  State 
proportionately  to  the  distance  from  the  seaboard.  The  rates  having 
been  once  established,  and  public  notice  having  been  given  to  the  ship- 
pers, they  should  never  be  suddenly  changed,  and  then  only  after  notice — 
say,  of  ten  days.  We  believe  that  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  rate 
might  be  established  with  no  very  great  disadvantage  to  small  ship- 
pers. We  feel  that  no  one  should  ask  that  rates  should  be  established 
so  low  as  to  yield  no  profit  to  the  carrier,  as  when  in  times  like  the  pres- 
ent nothing  can  be  gained  to  the  community  in  harshly  depressing  one 
branch  of  trade.  Drawbacks  and  rebates  of  every  kind  lead  to  false 
statements  many  times,  and,  we  think,  are  thoroughly  demoralizing  as 
a  remedy.  We  believe  after  it  is  once  acknowledged  that  rates  shall 
be  charged  in  proportion  to  distance,  that  rates  may  be  made  less  for 
full  cars  only  beyond  the  price  charged  for  less  quantity;  that  an  honest 
commission  can  protect  the  rights  of  shippers  in  every  other  particular. 
Discrimination  in  rates  to  different  points  in  this  State  would  then  be 
impossible,  and  each  city  would  be  placed  in  a  just  and  equitable  posi- 
tion with  neighboring  cities,  and  pooling  of  issues  and  division  of  protits 
would  then  be  unnecessary. 

Allow  us  to  offer  a  table  containing  the  rate  charged  Springfield 
and  other  points,  which  is  only  possible  under  the  pooling  system: 


From  New  York  to— 


Chicago 

Springfield 

Peoria  and  Pekin 
Bloomington .... 

Alton 

Joliet 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fonrtb 

oUbs. 

class. 

olasB. 

CmiM, 

Omte. 

Genu, 

Cents. 

35 

26 

22 

16 

68 

57 

44 

36 

45 

84 

28 

20 

45 

84 

28 

20 

47 

36 

30 

22 

85 

26 

22 

16 

SpeeiaL 


15 

17 
17 
10 
15 


[Signed  by  Thayer  &  Gapps  (woolen  mills),  0.  A.  Gehrmann,  C.  W. 
Helmle,  Smith  &  Hay,  John  O.  Bames,  and  F.  Beisch  &  Bros.,  and 
dated  August  15, 1885.] 


A  COMPLAINT  PBOM  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

Letter  from  D.  Oregg^  of  Danville^  Illinois  ^  miller  and  dealer  in  grain. 

Allow  me  to  callyour  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  local  steal  or 
pool  in  this  place  by  which  we  are  taxed  6  cents  above  our  legitimate  rate 
east.  The  pool  is  formed  by  the  Wabash,  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana,  Bloomington  and  Western  Bai&oads.  They  divide 
this  steal,  as  we  term  it,  because  it  is  nothing  more  or  less.  On  what  is 
called  the  Fink  pool  we  are  entitled  to  a  Chicago  eastern  rate,  but  for 
over  two  years  we  are  taxed  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  all  eastern 
shipments,  and  you  can  form  an  opinion  how  millers  and  grain  shippers 
can  compete  with  other  towns  of  less  importance  than  we  are,  who  have 
a  Chicago  rate.  Our  State  laws  do  not  reach  this  discrimination,  and 
we  can  only  look  to  your  committee  for  redress.  If  you  want  furtherev- 
idence  of  discriminations,  would  refer  you  to  our  Business  Mens'  Asso- 
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elation  here.  You  are  aware  that  Danville  is  a  town  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions. It  has  a  reputation  for  energy  and  thrift  unsurpassed  by  few 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that  we  are  represented  by  live  men  in  the 
Honse  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  order  that  their  rep- 
utation be  maintained  this  little  steal  needs  ventilation  and  correction 
at  the  earliest  date  possible,  as  this  territory  needs  all  that  is  due  them. 
Danville  Township  is  paying  interest  on  a  debt  of  one  quarter  of  amillion 
dollars  given  these  same  railroads,  and  this  is  the  way  they  are  paying 
us  back.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  great  central  part  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
and  Toledo,  and  it  is  for  yon  to  see  that  it  is  not  so. 


CHEAP  TEANSPORTATION. 

Statement  by  Joseph  Utley^  of  Dixon^  lUinoiSy  former  canal  commissioner 

of  Illinois. 

For  centuries  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  greatest  statesmen  have 
spent  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  in  devisiog  means  by  which 
they  could  facilitate  commerce  and  cheapen  transportation.  No  country 
in  the  wide  world  has  more  natural  advantages  to  secure  these  desired 
ends  than  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  fertile  soil  and  diversified 
climate,  its  teeming  millions  of  intelligent  and  industrious  people,  and 
its  natural  advantages  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  fact,  the  Great  En- 
gineer of  the  universe  has  plainly  marked  out  the  lines  for  commerce, 
and  left  but  little  for  the  hand  of  man  to  do  in  their  improvement.  The 
people  begin  to  realize  the  vast  importance  of  securing  cheaper  trans- 
portation, and  consequently  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  making 
such  improvements  in  our  natural  water-ways  as  will  insure  cheaper 
tfa>nsportation  to  the  seaboard  and  the  markets  of  the  world  for  our 
vast  surplus  of  wheat  and  corn  and  provisions.  The  West  and  North- 
west are  now  meeting  with  sharp  competition  for  our  cereals  in  Europe, 
as  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  present  low  prices  for  our  products. 
Let  us  for  one  moment  inquire  into  the  causes  for  this  depression  in 
prices; 

Within  the  past  year  Germany  has  completed  a  ship-canal  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  saving  500  miles  of  difficult  and  dangerous 
navigation  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  transporting 
wheat  Irom  the  interior  5  or  6  cents  per  bushel.  Within  the  last  month 
the  German  Bundesrath  have  unanimously  approved  a  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship-canal  from  one  of  the  southern  bays  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  river  Elba  and  the  North  Sea,  at  a  cost  of  156,000,000  marks. 

Eussia  has  just  completed  a  ship-canal  to  connect  with  the  Caspian 
Bailway,  and  her  engineers  have  finished  the  surveys  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  Volga  Irom  the  Caspian  Sea  up  that  river  to  a  pass 
in  the  highlands,  and  a  canal  through  that  pass  to  the.  river  Don,  and 
down  that  river  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  out  to  the  ocean.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  improvement  alone  will  reduce  the  cost  of  freight  on 
wheat  from  the  great  wheat  fields  about  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Atlantic 
ports  fully  7  cents  per  bushel  Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal  the  East  Indies  exported  to  Europe  less  than  400,000  bushels  of 
wheat  annually.  In  1882  they  sent  to  the  same  country  over  33,000,000 
bushels.  Now,  in  my  judgment,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  adopt  such  plans  for  the  improvement  of  our  hatural  water- 
ways and  the  construction  of  inexpensive  canals  as  will  result  in  a  large 
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reduction  of  freight  charges  aud  enable  us  to  meet  the  coinpetition  of 
other  countries  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

An  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenues  for  this  object, 
after  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  would  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  accomplish  all  this  without  adding  one  penny  to  our 
present  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  neglect  to  improve  the  oppor 
tunities  within  our  reach  and  allow  other  nations  to  supplant  us  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  we  C9.n  safely  predict  that  the  balance  of  trade  will 
be  against  us  and  commercical  prostration  and  financial  derangement 
will  surely  follow. 

It  is  true  that  the  country  is  covered  over  with  a  network  of  railroads, 
and  I  would  not  for  one  moment  undervalue  their  usefulness  in  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  country;  but  these  roads  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  corporations  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  transport  our  prod- 
ucts at  reasonable  rates.  The  lately  invented  pooling  arrangements 
made  by  the  leading  railway  managers  enable  their  pool  commissioners 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  to  take  millions  from  the  producers  of  the 
West  and  the  consumers  of  the  East.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some 
controlling  power.  And  what,  allow  me  to  ask,  will  be  so  effectual,  so 
lasting,  and  so  cheap  as  improved  rivers  and  artificial  can^Us  f 

A  brief  statement  of  facts  will  prove  beyond  dispute  that  railways 
cannot  compete  in  the  carrying  of  freight  with  navigable  rivers  and 
properly  constructed  canals.  The  New  York  State  engineer's  report 
for  1880  (the  last  report  on  this  head)  states  that  the  average  actual 
cost  of  transporting  freight  on  the  New  York  Central,  the  great  four- 
track  railroad,  was  ^ff^  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that,  too,  without 
one  penny  for  capital  invested,  and  the  average  charge  was  ^o^  of  one 
cent  per  ton  per  mile.  During  the  past  autumn  the-  charge  for  trans- 
porta  ting  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Had- 
son  Biver  was  but  -^^  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

Allow  me  to  briefly  mention  a  project  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole 
country,  and  closely  allied  to  the  improvement  of  our  Western  rivers. 
1  mean  the  Lake  Michigan  and  Mississippi  Biver  Canal,  oommouly 
known  as  the  Hennepin  Canal.  By  the  construction  of  this  short  canal 
from  the  Illinois  Biver  at  Hennepin  to  Bock  Island  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  but  64  miles  in  length,  we  complete  an  unbroken  chain  of  free 
water- u  ay  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  from  the  bay  of  New  York,  up  the  Hudson  Biver,  and 
through  the  Erie  Canal  and  great  lakes  to  Chicago;  thence  down  the 
present  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  Hennepin,  and  across  to  Bock 
Island  on  the  Mississippi,  having,  with  its  branches,  more  than  15,000 
miles  of  steamboat  navigation.  The  importance  of  constructing  this 
short  canal,  costing  but  a  trifle  over  $6,000,000,  completing  an  un- 
broken water  route  through  the  very  heart  of  our  country,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  savannas  of  the  South,  and  up 
the  Missouri  to  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  on  the  region  of  eter- 
nal snow  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  construction  of  this  canal  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  fully  one-half  fix>m  the  great  North- 
west to  the  seaboard  and  the  markets  of  Europe. 

I  will  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  influence  of  water-routes  on 
railroad  charges.  The  railway  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
have  fixed  the  maximum  rates  on  wheat  in  car-load  lots  per  130  miles  at 
7^  cents  per  bushel  (and  it  is  believed  they  all  strictly  adhere  to  these 
rates,  except  the  Bock  Island  road  where  it  comes  in  competition  with 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  the  Illinois  Biver).  The  charge 
from  Henry  to  Chicago,  130  miles,  via  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
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iucludiug  State  tolls,  is  3  cent's  per  bushel  on  wheat.  The  Peoria  branch 
of  the  Bock  Island  road  charges  canal  rates  from  Henry  to  Chicago  (3 
cents  per  bashel) ;  and  from  Tiskilwa,  126  miles  from  Chicago,  and  on 
the  main  line  of  the  same  road,  bat  away  from  the  canal,  they  charge 
7-iVjr  cents  per  bushel.  The  improvement  of  our  Western  rivers  and  the 
construction  of  this  short  canal  connecting  the  two  great  water  systems 
of  the  continent  will  greatly  promote  commerce  among  the  States  and 
so  reduce  the  cost  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  country  as  will 
enable  the  smallest  farmer  to  make  his  home  attractive  and  beautify 
this  whole  wonderful  Northwest. 


SAFETY  COUPLEES. 

Statement  by  Judge  Thomas  Russellj  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
road commission. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  a  subject  which  was  not 
brought  to  my  attention  when  I  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce.  Indeed,  the  matter  of  safety  couplers  was  not  be- 
fore your  committee,  but  it  is  a  question  pertaining  to  the  regulation  of 
inter-State  commerce  by  Congress,  and  it  is  one  that  concerns  the  safety 
and  the  lives  of  many.  It  is  estimated  that  every  year  more  than  a 
thousand  men  are  injured  in  the  United  States,  including  more  than  two 
hundred  killed,  by  accidents  resulting  from  the  coupling  or  uncoupling 
of  cars.  This  number  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  old  link  and  pin 
could  be  superseded  by  any  good  safety  coupler. 

No  one  doubts,  I  believe,  that  this  is  a  fit  subject  for  Congressional 
action.  The  very  statutes  which  have  been  wisely  passed  by  several 
States  recognize  the  fact  that  their  jurisdiction  is  limited  either  by  law 
or  by  the  laws  of  traffic.  No  State  presumes  absolutely  to  forbid  the 
entrance  of  cars  united  by  any  form  of  coupler  into  its  territory  under 
all  circumstaiices. 

Theoretically,  Congress  can  only  legislate  to  advantage  in  regard  to 
through  traffic.  And  whatever  may  be  accomplished  by  the  harmoni- 
ous legislation  of  the  several  States,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  liable 
to  great  imperfection,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  jurisdictions 
through  which  traffic  is  conducted  and  the  widely  different  opinions 
and  the  variety  of  interests  that  tend  to  produce  discord  where  har- 
mony is  so  desirable. 

Practically,  too,  Congressional  action  regulating  inter  State  traffic  will 
control  local  traffic.  Self-interest  and  common  sense  wUl,  either  by 
State  legislation  or  by  voluntary  action,  make  the  coupler  of  the  whole 
country  t^e  coupler  of  every  part.  No  freight  car  will  be  constructed 
which  cannot  be  lawfully  sent  through  the  whole  land. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  that  must  delay  for  along  time  the  universal 
adoption  of  safety  couplers.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  reason  not  for 
postponing  but  for  hastening  initial  action.  It  is  time  to  begin.  Much 
difficulty  and  delay  will  vanish  when  Congress  shows  itself  to  be  in 
earnest  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  The  chief  objection  to  legislation 
seems  to  be  distrust  in  any  tribunal  that  can  be  selected  to  decide  the 
merits  of  different  devices.  It  will  be  said  thai)  those  best  qualified  as 
experts  are  committed  by  their  prejudices  and  interests,  or  by  the  preju- 
dices and  interests  of  their  employers,  so  that  they  cannot  judge  fairly. 
But  competent  and  fair  men  can  be  found.  Such  a  man  as  N.  M.  For-' 
ney,  of  New  York,  would  command  universal  respect,  both  for  his  skill 
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as  an  expert  and  for  his  integrity  as  a  man.  There  must  be  three  sach 
men  in  the  United  States.  Besides,  important  as  it  is  to  secure  the  best 
device,  it  is  more  important  to  have  uniformity  than  to  have  the  abso- 
lutely best. 

There  would  be  reason  for  congratulation  if  the  first  result  of  agita- 
tion for  Congressional  action  upon  inter-State  commerce  should  be, 
not  in  the  interest  of  shippers,  important  as  those  interests  are,  but  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  men  by  whom  that  vast 
traffic  is  conducted. 


THE  TRANSPOETATION  OF  SLEEPING  OARS. 

The  committee  has  received  complaints  from  two  companies  running 
excursion  and  private  sleeping  cars,  to  the  effect  that  certain  railroads 
have  refused  to  transport  their  cars  because  of  contracts  with  a  certain 
sleeping-car  company,  giving  the  latter  the  exclusive  privilege  of  run- 
ning cars  of  that  description  over  their  lines. 

W.  H.  Shuey,  superintendent  of  the  Worcester  Excursion  Car  Oom- 
l)any,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  says: 

^'A  certain  sleeping-car  company,  holding  contracts  with  railroad  com- 
panies whose  lines  cover  thousands  of  miles,  has  entered  the  field  in  di- 
rect competition  with  us  in  the  business  of  leasing  private  cars  for  the 
special  and  exclusive  use  of  the  lessee^and  his  party.  In  this  competi- 
tion I  think  we  have  nothing  to  fear,' as  the  demand  for  private  cars 
will  naturally  increase  with  the  increased  supply,  and  we  will  undoubt- 
edly gain  some  business  at  the  cost  of  our  competitor's  advertising  ac- 
count. But  this  same  sleeping-car  company  has  endeavored  to  make 
contracts  with  the  railroad  companies  by  the  conditions  of  which  they 
(the  railroad  companies)  agree  to  prohibit  the  haulage  of  the  sleeping, 
parlor,  or  private  cars  of  any  other  company  over  their  lines,  thus  giv- 
ing tbe  contractors  the  exclusive  privilege  of  offering  its  cars  for  haul- 
age. In  one  instance  a  contract  of  this  kind  has  been  signed,  it  is 
claimed,  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  superintendents  and  passenger  agents 
of  the  railroad  company  have  been  notified  that  they  must  not  accept 
our  cars  for  transportation. 

'^I  have  failed  to  secure  grounds  for  a  test  case  with  this  company, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  hauled  every  car  of  ours  offered  them, 
even  since  the  existence  of  the  so-called  ironclad  contract,  notwith- 
standing the  orders  to  the  contrary  issued  to  its  agents.  In  each  case, 
however,  the  application  has  been  made  in  time,  to  the  general  office, 
and  on  some  pretext  or  other,  usually  ^  by  consent  of  the  sleeping-car 
company,'  orders  have  been  issued  to  accept  our  cars  for  transportation. 
The  effect,  however,  of  the  publication  of  the  orders  shutting  us  out  has 
been,  even  now,  a  serious  injury  to  our  business,  and  I  have  been  com- 
pelled in  several  cases  to  agree  to  release  our  lessees  in  case  the  transpor- 
tation of  our  cars  should  be  prevented  by  the  interference  of  any  sleep- 
ing car  company's  contract.  I  think  the  only  sure  method  of  preventing 
a  continuance  of  this  difficulty  would  be  to  secure  such  legislation  as  will 
make  null  any  such  '  exclusive  privilege'  contract  as  I  have  alluded  to. 

*'As  our  business  is  almost  exclusively  interstate  in  its  nature,  it  is 
apparent  that  if  the  bill  regulating  interstate  traffic  was  so  framed 
that  it  would  include  tbe  compulsory  haulage  of  our  cars,  which  could 
be  designated  as  '  private  or  special  cars  containing  passengers  and 
personal  luggage,'  then,  after  its  passage,  we  would  be  in  a  position 
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to  advertise  that  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  of  proper  gauge 
would  haul  our  cars.  Our  business  is  that  of  leasing,  to  draioatic 
companies,  pleasure  parties,  or  business  men,  |>rivate  or  special  cars, 
fully  equipped  and  provided  with  servants,  in  much  the  same  pianner 
in  which  a  jacht  or  furnished  house  with  servants  is  leased.  It  de- 
volves upon  the  lessee  to  make  transportation  arrangements  with  the 
railroad  companies,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of 
our  business  during  a  very  few  years  the  railroad  companies  gcner- 
ally  have  adopted  a  nearly  uniform  private-car  tariff'' 

A.  P.  Higgs,  of  New  York,  president  of  th<B  Monarch  Parlor  Sleeping 
Gar  Company,  writes  as  follows : 

'^  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  feature  of  passenger  traffic  which  has 
come  up  of  late,  and  which  I  believe  should  be  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee as  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  This  compan^^,  for  instance,  has 
running  arrangements  with  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  and  the 
Evansville  andTerre  Haute  Bailroads,thelatter  having  running  arrange- 
ments with  its  Southern  connection,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road. The  latter,  however,  has  an  exclusive  contract  with  Mr.  Pullman 
to  run  his  sleeping  cars,  and  no  others,  over  the  said  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  I  come  to  Henderson  with  my  Mouarch  sleeper 
with  a  load  of  people  bound  to  New  Orleans.  The  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville says,  *  We  would  like  to  take  your  people  and  your  car,  but  our 
contract  \?ith  the  Pullman  Company  shuts  you  out,  and  yon  must  trans- 
fer your  passengers  to  a  Pullman  car  and  take  your  car  back  to  Chi- 
cago.' I  contend  that  no  contract  has  a  right  to  debar  me,  coming  from 
another  State  and. road,  from  going  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
if  I  and  my  passengers  tender  the  price  of  passage.  Now,  this  applies 
all  over  the  country  where  the  Pullman  people  have  contracts,  and  no 
interstate  commerce  bill  will  be  complete  which  does  not  .provide  for 
abolishing  this  monopoly." 


THE  TRUNK  LINE  CONTRACT. 

The  committee  has  received  from  Mr.  Fink  an  official  copy  of  the 
<^  contract  between  the  tiunk  lines  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  tariffs  on  competitive  freight  and  passenger  traffic,"  entered 
into  November  6,  L885,  and  reading  as  follows: 

Caniraei  made  this  6th  day  of  Novtmher^  1885,  hy  and  between  the  Grand  'H'unk  Railway 
Company,  of  Canada ;  ike  New  York  Central  and  Hudeon  River  Railroad  Company ; 
the  New  Yorkf  TVest  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railway ;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Weet- 
ern  Railroad  Company;  the  New  York,  Lake  £rie  and  Weetem  Railroad  Company;-  the 
Penneylvania  Railroad  Company  ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

[The  western  termini  of  the  roads  of  |;hefle  parties,  herein  referred  to,  are  understood 
to  be  as  follows:  Toronto.  Suspension  Bridge,  Niagara  Falls,  Tonawanda,  Black 
Rock,  Buffalo,  East  Buffalo,  Buffalo  Junction,  Dunkirk,  Salamanca,  Erie,  Pitts- 
burgh, Bellaire,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg.] 

Whereas  past  experience  has  fully  established  the  fact  that  the  joint  action  of  com- 
peting railroad  companies  in  establishing  and  adhering  to  uniform  rates  of  transpor- 
tation for  like  serrices  to  the  public  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  unjust 
discrimination  and  fluctuating  rates,  so  injurious  to  commercial  as  well  as  to  the  rail- 
road interests : 

Therefore,  the  parties  above  named  enter  into  the  foll<fwing  contract  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Jointly  establishing  tariffs  over  their  respective  roads  on  competitive  traffic, 
both  passenger  and  freight  (hereafter  more  particularly  specified),  and  of  publishing 
said  tariffis  and  strictly  maintaining  the  same. 
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AxniGLB  I.  All  measureB  necessary  to  carry  oat  the  parpose  of  this  contract  shall 
he  taken  Jointly  hy  the  parties  hereto,  or  Jointly  by  sach  of  the  parties  as  may  he 
directly  interested,  and  should  any  question  arise  apon  which  tbey  cannot  agree  in 
relation  to  the  terms  of  this  contract  or  to  any  matter  arising  heieander,  it  shall  be 
decided  bT  arbitration,  as  hereafter  provided,  it  being  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  contract  that  no  party  shall  take  separate  action  in  any  matter  affecting 
the  interests  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  parties,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
this  contract. 

Abt.  II.  The  parties  to  this  contract  (who,  for  convenience  sake,  will  hereafter  be 
designated  as  '*  the  tmnk  lines")  agree  to  enter  Jointly  into  arrangements  with  their 
connecting  roads,  both  immediate  and  indirect,  for  the  establishment  of  through  tariffs 
to  and  £rom  points  beyond  the  termini  of  the  trnnk-line  roads,  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  traffic  of  said  connecting  roads  among  the  tmnk  lines,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Abt.  m.  The  conditions  upon  which  the  trunk  lines  will  enter  into  such  arrange- 
ments are,  that  said  connecting  roads  will  also  strictly  adhere  to  such  established  tar- 
iffs and  comply  with  the  rales  and  regulations  contained  in  this  contract,  or  that  may 
from  time  to  time  be  established  by  the  trunk  lines,  in  the  common  interest,  to  secure 
the  objects  above  set  forth.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  this  contract  that  ihe  trunk 
lines  will  not  continue  to  be  nor  hereafter  become  parties  to  anv  traffic  arrangements 
with  any  of  the  aforesaid  connecting  roads  which  decline  or  fail  to  co-operate  with 
them  to  this  end. 

Art.  IV.  The  traffic  arrangements  herein  referred  to  are :  The  issue  or  honoring  of 
Joint  through  bills  of  lading  or  through  tickets ;  the  interchange  of  through  freight 
or  passenger  cars:  the  collection  and  advancing  of  freight  charges  or  passenger  fares, 
or  participating,  by  divisions,  in  through  rates  or  fares  upon  uie  trafiftc  covered  by 
this  contract.  When  the  term  *' affiliated  roads"  is  hereinafter  used.  It  refers  to  all 
connecting  roads  which  agree  to  co-operate  with  the  trunk  lines,  and  witb  which  any 
of  such  traffic  arrangements  are  established. 

AltT.  V.  The  trunk  lines  will  communicate  to  the  aforesaid  connecting  roads  tbe 
conditions  expressed  in  Article  HI,  upon  which  they  will  continoe  the  traffic  arrange- 
ments (both  freight  and  passenger^  referred  to  in  Article  IV,  and  will  require  the 
written  consent  (in  agreed  form)  or  the  aforesaid  connecting  roads  to  said  conditions, 
which  shall  be  Hied  with  this  contract. 

Art.  VI.  Each  of  the  trunk  lines  further  undertakes  to  fully  control  the  main- 
tenance of  agreed  rates  and  fares  on  its  own  road,  as  well  as  over  its  luffiliated  itMids, 
so  far  as  such  rates  and  fares  are  the  subject  of  this  contraet. 

It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  contract  that  each  trunk  line  shall  act  as 
the  fully  authorized  a^ent  and  representative  of  its  affiliated  roads  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  joint  tariffs  referred  to  herein,  so  far  as  traffic 
over  its  own  road  is  concerned,  and  with  the  distribution  of  traffic  among  the  trunk 
lines  provided  for  herein,  and  that  no  officer  or  agent  of  said  affiliated  roads  shall 
have  tbe  authority  or  power  to  vary  from  such  agreed  joint  tariffs  or  do  any  act 
in  violation  of  this  contract. 

Art.  VII.  The  managers  and  agents  of  the  fast  freight  lines  having  traffic  arrange- 
ments with  any  of  the  trunk  lines  shall  be  under  the  sole  control  of  the  trunk  Ime 
over  whose  road  said  fast  freight  lines  are  operated,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of 
agreed  tariffs  is  concerned ;  and  any  officer  or  agent  oi  a  fast  freight  line  who,  in  vio- 
lation of  this  contract,  makes  special  agreements  for  reduced  rates,  or  which  have  tbe 
effect  of  evading,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  established  tariff  and  rules,  even  wbeu 
ordered  to  do  so  by  any  connecting  road,  shall  be  discharged  from  the  service,  and 
shall  not  be  employed  by  any  truuR  line  or  its  affiliated  roads,  and  no  trunk  line  shall 
be  party  to  canyinje  out  such  agreements. 

Art.  VIII.  It  is  rarther  agroM  that  no  trunk  line  or  its  affiliated  roads  shall  enter 
into  any  contract  with  shippers  upon  traffic  covered  by  this  contract,  which  guaran- 
tees rates  for  any  period  of  time,  and  that  rates  shall  only  be  quoted  from  day  to  day ; 
but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  guaranteeing  of  tariff  rates  on  traffic  which  can  be  for- 
warded within  ten  days,  or  such  other  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  for  giving  notice 
of  an  advance  in  tariff;  nor  shall  it  prevent  the  establishment  of  tariffs  on  special  ar- 
ticles for  a  specified  time  by  Joint  action. 

Art.  IX.  The  tariffs  to  be  established  and  maintained  under  this  contract  apply 
to— 

(1)  East-bound  dead  freight  and  livestock  and  dressed  meat  traffic,  as  may  be  more 
fully  specified  hereafter. 

(2)  West-bound  freight  firom  the  seaboard  cities  to  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk 
lines  and  beyond. 

(3)  Competitive  passenger  traffic,  first  and  second  class,  as  may  be  more  fully  speci- 
fied nereafter. 

(4)  Immigrant  traffic. 
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DIVISION  OF  TRAFFIC. 

Art.  X.  In  order  to  secure  the  inaintenaDce  of  agreed  tariffs  by  removing  the  mo- 
tive for  their  violation,  openly  or  secretly,  it  is  farther  agreed  that  the  following 
divisions  of  traffic  shall  be  made  between  tlie  trunk  lines : 

( 1 )  £a»t-bound  dead  freight  traffic. 

(2)  East-bound  live  stock  and  dressed  meat  traffic. 

(3)  West-bound  freight  traffic, 

(4;  Passenger  traffic,  east-bonnd  and  west-bound,  first  and  second  class. 

(5)  Immigrant  traffic. 

And  such  other  divisions  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon. 

Art.  XI.  Separate  contracts  shall  be  made  covering  each  division,  based  upon  the 
principle  that  suitable  provisions  shall  be  made  in  each  contract  for  each  line  s  secur- 
ing and  carrying  its  allotted  percentage,  and  that  ouly  such  compensation,  if  any, 
shall  be  allowed  for  carrying  excess  of  freight  or  passengers  as  will  promote  this  re- 
sult. Settlement  of  balances  which  may  accrue  under  said  contracts  shall  be  made 
monthly. 

Art.  XII.  In  order  to  secure  the  prompt  payment  of  such  balances,  the  contracts 
for  division  of  traffic  shall  provide  for  deposits  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  the 
credit  of  a  trustee,  or  trustees,  upon  which  the  nionthly  drafts  for  settlement  of  bal- 
ances shall  be  made. 

Art.  XIII.  Other  railroad  companies  not  parties  to  this  contract,  but  whose  co-op- 
eration is  deemed  necessary  or  desirable,  may  also  become  parties  to  said  divisions,  by 
consent  of  the  trunk  lines  directly  interested. 

• 

DIVISION  OF  TRAFFIC  BETWEEN  CONNECTING  ROADS. 

I 

Art.  XIV.  The  trunk  lines  recognize  as  a  necessity  that  their  western  connecting 
roads,  to  promote  their  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  trunk  lines,  shall  arrange 
lor  a  fair  division  between  themselves  of  traffic  originating  west  of  the  western  ter- 
mini of  Ihe  trunk  line  roads  and  destined  to  said  termini  or  east  thereof,  and  for  a 
division  of  the  west-bound  traffic  originating  at  or  east  of  the  western  termini  of  the 
trunk  lines,  and  also  that  their  eastern  connections  shall  arrange  for  divisions  of  traf- 
fic originating  east  of  the  eastern  termini  of  the  trunk-line  roads,  and  destined  to 
their  western  termini  or  west  thereof.  The  trunk  lines  will,  therefore,  Jointly  request 
their  affiliated  roads  to  at  once  enter  into  contracts  fir  such  divisions  from  all  points 
at  which  the  traffic  has  heretofore  been  divide<l,  and  from  such  additional  points  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  They  further  agree  that  they  will  give  such  aoi  to  said 
affiliated  roads  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  said  contracts. 

Art.  XV.  The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  traffic  of  the  affiliated  roads,  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  interests  of  the  trunk  lines,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trunk 
lines,  acting  Jointly,  and  shall  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  intent  and  spirit  of  this  con- 
tract, viz  :  the  mutual  protection  of  the  trunk  lines  and  their  affiliated  roads. 

Art.  XVI.  In  case  any  connecting  road  at  a  point  where  a  division  of  traffic  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  refuses  to  become  a  party  to  such  division,  and  it  should  be- 
come necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  parties  to  such  division,  the  trunk  lines  will 
act  Jointly  in  determining  the  relations  of  such  connecting  road  to  the  trunk  lines. 

Art.  XVU.  It  bein^  one  of  the  objects  of  this  agreement  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  the  companies  parties  hereto,  the  trunk  lines  further  agree  that  they  will  limit  the 
fast  freight  or  co-operative  lines  to  the  lowest  possible  number  consistent  with  the 
proper  conduct  of  their  business;  and  all  soliciting  and  advertising  agencies  shall  b«» 
reduced  to  such  number  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic and  proper  conduct  of  the  traffic;  and  so  far  as  practicable  all  offices  outside  of 
the  regular  station  offices  of  the  resp<>ctive  companies  parties  hereto  shall  be  made 
joint  offices. 

Ain\  XVIII.  The  trunk  litaes  hereby  further  agree  that  after  January  1,  1886,  they 
will  not,  in  reference  to  any  passenger  traffic  covered  by  this  agreement,  pay  or  be 
parties  to  the  payment  of  commissions  to  any  aecnt  of  any  other  railroad  comfiany 
tor  selling  tickets  or  securing  passenger  business  over  their  respective  roads,  and  that 
they  will  not  permit  any  of  their  agents  to  receive  commissions  for  such  purposes ;  and 
all  systems  of  paying  commissions  for  sale  of  passenger  tickets  or  securing  passenger 
traffic  shall,  so  soon  as  practicable,  be  absolutely  abolished. 

Art.  XIX.  This  contract  shall  go  into  effect  the  7th  day  of  November,  1885,  and 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  December  31, 1886,  and  from  year  to  year  there- 
after. It  may  be  terminated  on  the  31st  day  of  December  of  any  year  by^ny  party 
l«oreto  giving  thre  emonths'  prior  notice,  in  writing,  of  their  desire  to  withdraw  there- 
from. 
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lu  witness  of  this  contract  the  parties  hereto  have  severally  caused  to  be  affixed 
the  signature  of  their  president  or  chief  executive  officer. 
In  presence  of: 
[8BAL.1     Gramp  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada. 
Per  J.  HICKSON, 

General  Manager, 
R.  Wright. 
[seal.]     The  New  York  Central  and  Hudhon  River  Railroad  Company. 
By  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,    ' 

Preeident. 
H.  C.  Duval. 
[SEAL.]     The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 
By  JOHN  KING, 

Preeident. 
Attest : 

A.  R.  Macdonouoh, 

Secretary. 
[6EAL.1     The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 
By  SAM.  SLOAN, 

President. 
Attest: 

Fred.  F.  Chambers, 

Secretary. 
HORACE  RUSSELL, 
THE.  HOUSTON, 

A$  Beceivere  of  the  property  covered  hy  thefiret  mortgage  of  the  New 
Yorhf  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Bailway  Company. 
Attest: 

J.  D.  Laying. 

[SEAL.]     The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
By  G.  B.  ROBERTS, 

President 
Attest : 

Jno.  C.Sims,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  subject  to  the  reservation  that  it  will 
be  bound  by  the  provisions,  hereof  so  far  as  relates  to  passenger  traffic  only  in  case  it 
is  a  member  of  the  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Division. 

[SEAL.  ]  By  ROBERT  GARRETT, 

Preeident. 
Att«st : 

W.  H.  Ijams, 

Secretary. 

The  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  contract  between  the  Trunk  Lines  named  therein. 

ALBERT  FINK, 

Commissioner. 


THE  TRUNK  LINE  ORGANIZATION  AND  RULES. 

The  following  is  an  official  copy  of  the  <<  Trunk  Line  Organization  and 
Rules,''  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Fink : 

TBUNK  LINE  ORGANIZATION. 

Whereas,  on  this  sixth  day  of  November,  1885,  a  contract  has  been  entered  into,  for 
the  purposes  fully  stated  therein,  between  the  following  parties :  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  of  Canada,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hndaon  River  Railroad 
Company,  the  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railway,  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  Company,  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W^estern 
Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  successfully  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  contract, 
thu  ibliowing  organi2sation  and  general  rules  are  hereby  agreed  to  and  adopt<ed: 
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TBUNK  UNB  PRESIDENTS'  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  The  presidents  or  chief  execative  officers  of  the  companies  shall  consti- 
tate  a  commitieey  to  be  known  as  the  tronk  line  presidents'  committee,  which  com- 
mittee shall  decide  upon  all  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract above  referred  to  and  authorize  the  same  to  be  put  into  effect.  The  committee 
shall  elect  a  chairman  from  it«  own  members. 

Sec.  2.  Meetings  of  the  presidents'  committee  may  be  held  at  stated  times  to  be 
agreed  upon,  or  may  bo  called  by  the  chairman  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary,  or 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

Sec.  3.  All  joint  measures  referred  to  in  section  1,  upon  which  the  presidents'  com- 
mittee, after  full  consideration,  cannot  agree,  shall  l>e  finally  decided  by  arbitration, 
in  the  manner  more  particularly  specified  hereafter. 

trunk  link  executive  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  presidents'  committee  shall  appoint  an  executive  committee,  to  be 
ealled  the  trunk  line  executive  committee,  aucl  to  consist  of  a  vice-president  of  each 
company,  which  committee  shall  be  charged  with  carrying  out  in  detail  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  presidents'  committee. 

Sec.  5.  The  presidents'  committee  shall  also  appoint  a  commissiouer,  who  shall  act 
as  Becretary  of  s&id  committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the  trunk  line  executive  commit- 
tee, and  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  said  committees,  carry  out  any  measures 
agreed  upon  or  decided  by  arbitration,  acting  as  their  executive  officer. 

Sec.  6.  The  trunk  line  executive  committee  shall  meet  at  stated  times  to  be  agreed 
upon,  or  upon  the  request  of  any  member,  or  whenever  deemed  necessary  by  the 
chairman. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  the  truuk  line  executive  committee  is  not  unanimous  upon  any 
(luestiou,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  endeavor  to  secure  an  agreement ; 
but  failing  to  do  so,  the  question  at  issue  shall  be  forthwith  submitted  to  the  presi- 
dents' committee  for  their  action,  and  they  failing  to  agree,  to  arbitration,  as  speci- 
fied above.  The  presidents'  committee  may  direct  that  certain  questions  of  difference 
which  do  not  require  their  special  attention  shall  be  arbitrated  in  the  executive, 
freight,  or  passenger  committees,  and  the  rules  of  these  committees  may  specify  cases 
Ihat  shall  go  to  arbitration  in  said  committees  without  being  referred  to  the  presi- 
deuts'  committee. 

Sec.  H.  Should  any  question  arise  in  the  trunk  line  executive  committee  which  re- 
(|uires  an  immediate  decision,  and  upon  which  the  members  of  the  committee  cannot 
ag^ree,  the  commissioner  shall,  at  the  request  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, make  a  temporary  decision,  subject  to  the  final  action  of  the  presidents'  com- 
mittee, or  arbitraiion,  as  above  provided. 

FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  9.  The  truuk  line  executive  committee  shall  appoint  two  subcommittees,  one 
for  the  freight  department,  to  be  called  the  freight  committee,  consisting  of  the  traffic 
managers  or  general  freight  agents,  and  one  for  the  passenger  department,  to  be  called 
the  passenger  committee,  consisting  of  the  traffic  managers  or  general  passenger 
agents  of  the  respective  companies,  and  to  them  shall  be  intrusted  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  is  delegated  to  those  officers  in  their  respective  departments  in  the 
service  of  their  compaaies. 

Sec.  10.  llie  trunk  line  executive  committee  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  for  the 
freight  department  and  a  commissioner  for  the  passenger  department,  each  of  whom 
shall  act  as  chairman  at  the  meetings  of  their  respective  committees,  with  the  same 
duties  in  said  committees  as  those  ot  the  commissioner  in  the  executive  committee,  as 
specified  above. 

Sec.  11.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree  in  said  freight  and  passenger  committees,  the 
questions  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  to  be  acted  upon  as 
hereinbefore  provided. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  12.  The  freight  and  passenger  committees  may  appoint  subcommittees  for 
special  purposes  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business. 

authority' of  COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  13.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  freight  and  passenger 
committees  are  authorized  to  act  with  full  authority  upon  all  questions  which  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  office  they  hold  in  the  service  of  their  companies.  No 
officer  or  agent  of  any  company  shall  be  a  member  of  said  committees  who  has  not 
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full  authority  to  act  apon  all  qnestions  that  legitimately  come  before  said  commit- 
tees. In  case  any  company  has  no  vice-preeident  in  charge  of  the  traffic  department, 
such  company  shall  appoint  an  officer  on  the  tmnk  line  executive  committee,  fally 
anthorized  to  deal  with  both  freight  and  passenger  matters  in  meetings  of  said  com- 
mittee ;  the  intention  being  that  all  business  that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  each  committee  shall  be  promptly  and  finally  acted  npon  under  its  rules. 

Sec.  14.  The  object  for  wnich  meetings  of  the  several  committees  are  called  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  committees  at  the  time  the  call  is  made ;  but 
this  shall  not  prevent  the  consideration,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  members,  of 
other  business  at  such  meetings,  upon  which  action  may  be  required. 

Sbc.  15.  Should  any  road  be  unable  to  be  represented  at  any  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive, freight,  or  passenger  committees,  and  should  it  be  necessary  to  take  immediate 
action  upon  the  subject-matter  under  consideration,  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
shall  be  authorized  by  the  roads  not  represented,  to  act  for  said  roads,  such  action  to  be 
binding  until  revoked  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  when  the  roads  ma^  be  represented ; 
it  being  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  avoid  delay  that  might  arise  from  the  non- 
attendance  of  members. 

Sec.  16.  Each  of  the  committees  above  named  shall  establish  its  rules  of  proced- 
ure, as  well  as  regulations  by  which  its  business  shall  be  governed,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  general  organization.  The  rules  of  the  tmnk  line  executive  committee  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  presidents'  committee,  and  those  of  the  freight 
and  passenger  committees  to  the  approval  of  the  trunk  line  executive  committee. 

Sec.  17.  In  all  questions  of  order  and  procedure  in  said  committees  not  specially 
provided  for  in  the  rules,  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
shall  govern,  and  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  the  decision  of  the  chairman  shall  be  final ; 
but  all  questions  on  which  there  may  be  disagreement  in  respect  of  measures  neces- 
sary to  promptly  and  efficiently  carry  out  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  contract,  if 
not  finally  decided  by  the  presidents'  committee^  shall  be  decided  by  arbitration. 

Sec.  18.  A  secretary  of  the  trunk  line  executive  committee,  as  well  as  secretaries 
for  the  freight  and  passenger  committees,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairmen,  with 
the  approval  of  the  respective  committees,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  committees  and  to  perform  such  other  services  as  may 
be  assigned  to  them. 

Sec.  19.  Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  meetings  shall  be  furnished  to  the  members 
of  the  committees,  respectively,  anier  the  adjournment  of  each  meeting,  and  they 
shall  carefully  examine  the  same  and  notify  the  chairman  promptly  of  any  correction 
or  change  therein  that  may  be  required.  Unless  such  notice  is  received  within  a 
week  after  the  receipt  of  the  proceedings,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  they  are  ap- 
proved. 

'  Sec.  20.  The  commissioner  shall  also  appoint  such  other  officers  and  clerks  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  executive  committee,  to  carry  out  the  work  contem- 
plated under  the  contract. 

EXPENSES  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Sec.  21.  The  expenses  of  the  organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract in  proportion  to  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  the  business  covered  thereby, 
as  nearly  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 

Sec.  22.  The  commissioner  shall  have  supervision  of  the  expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  trunk  line  executive  committee,  and  said  commit- 
tee shall  audit  the  accounts  monthly,  or  cause  them  to  be  audited  through  a  sub- 
committee. 

Sec.  23.  A  deposit  of  |15,000  shall  be  made  with  the  commissioner,  as  a  working 
fund  to  defray  the  cun-ent  expenses  of  the  organization.  The  amount  to  be  deposited 
by  each  trunk  line  shall  be  assessed  on  the  basis  stated  in  section  21. 

ARBITRATION. 

Sec.  24.  A  permanent  arbitrator  (or  board  of  arbitration)  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  trunk  line  presidents'  committee,  to  whom  shall  be  submitted  for  final  decision 
all  questions  arising  under  the  contract  upon  which  the  parties  thereto  cannot  agree. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  arbitrator  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  various  committees,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  to 
keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  facts  bearing  on  all  questions  which  are  likely  to  arise 
and  upon  which  he  may  be  called  to  abjudicate. 

Sec.  25.  Before  any  question  is  submitted  to  arbitration,  a  meeting  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  agree  npon  the  question 
at  issue,  at  which  the  arbitrator  snail  be  present.  If  no  agroement  can  be  reached, 
and  the  arguments  and  facts  laid  before  the  meeting  are  thought  to  be  au^dent,  by 
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the  interested  parties  as  well  as  by  the  arbitrator,  to  form  a  basis  for  decisiou,  said 
decision  shall  be  rendered  by  the  arbitrator  upon  snch  facts,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
without  further  hearing. 

Ssc.  26.  But  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  have  additional  facts  and  argnments  sub- 
mitted, in  order  to  enable  the  arbitrator  to  reach  correct  conclusions,  then  such  addi- 
tional facts  and  arguments  shall  be  laid  before  the  arbitrator  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  said  meeting,  except  in  cases  where  their  preparation  may  require  addi- 
tional time,  when  such  additional  time  shall  be  determined  by  the  arbitrator. 

Ssc.  27.  Within  a  week  from  the  submission  of  such  arguments  and  facts,  a  decisiou 
shall  be  rendered  by  the  arbitrator. 

Skc.  28.  If  said  decision  is  not  satisfactory  to  any  one  of  the  interested  parties,  and  it 
can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  arbitrator,  within  five  days  after  the  decision 
is  made,  that  facts  which  should  have  had  a  material  bearing  upon  his  decision  were 
either  not  fully  considered  or  were  not  submitted  at  the  first  hearing,  the  case  shall 
be  immediately  reopened.  The  grounds  upon  which  snch  reopening  is  granted  by  the 
arbitrator  shall  be  fnlly  stated  by  him  and  communicated  to  the  interested  parties, 
with  the  arguments  of  the  dissenting  party  or  parties,  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
original  decision  is  made,  and  a  hearing  shall  be  had  within  ten  days  thereafter. 
At  such  rehearing  parties  shall  be  permitted  to  submit  only  arguments  and  facts  per- 
tinent to  the  question  raised  by  the  dissenting  pariv  or  parties,  and  upon  which  the 
rehearing  was  granted ;  and  the  arbitrator  shall  then  either  reaffirm  or  modify  his 
previous  decision,  and  this  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  29.  Nothing  in  the  above  rules  shall  prevent  the  settlement  of  any  question 
upon  which  the  trunk  line  executive  or  the  freight  or  passenger  committees  cannot 
agree,  by  a  decision  of  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  committees,  when  submitted  to 
them  by  agreement  of  the  parties  interested ;  provided  the  questions  at  issue  can  be 
acted  upon  under  the  authority  conferred  on  tne  respective  committees. 

BBLATIONS  WITH  AFFIUATBD  ROADS. 

Sec.  30.  To  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  between  the  trunk  lines  and  their 
affiliated  roads,  the  chief  managing  officers  of  said  affiliated  roads  and  the  members 
of  the  trunk  line  executive  committee  shall  constitute  a  committee  to  be  called  the 
joint  committee.  It  shall  be  its  duty  to  establish  all  through  tarififd  and  classifica- 
tions, to  agree  upon  divisijns  of  through  rates  and  through  fares,  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  affecting  the  tarififs  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  secure  uni- 
formity and  stability. 

Sec.  31.  The  chairman  of  the  trunk  line  executive  committee  shall  act  as  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee,  with  the  same  duties  as  under  the  organization  of  the  trunk 
line  executive  committee;  but  said  joint  committee  may  make  such  additional  organi- 
zation as  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  it  is  established. 

Sec.  32.  The  joint  committee  shall  appoint  the  following  sub- committees :  An  east- 
bound  classification  committee,  cotton  rate  committee,  tobacco  rate  committee,  and 
such  other  committees  as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Sec.  33.  The  trunk  line  executive  committee  shall  act  as  the  standing  committee 
of  the  joint  committee. 

Sec.  34.  If  the  joint  committee  cannot  agree  upon  joint  tariffs  or  u^on  any  rules  or 
regulations  affecting  said  tari£b,  or  upon  the  division  of  rates  and  lares  with  com- 
mon connections  of  two  or  more  trunk  lines,  the  trunk  line  executive  committee  shall 
decide  the  question  under  its  rules,  after  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  various  par- 
ties interested. 

Sec.  35.  If  any  affiliated  road  is  not  represented  at  any  meeting  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, the  trunk  line  or  trunk  jines  over  which  said  road  has  traffic  arrangements 
shall  represent  the  said  affiliated  road.  In  case  any  affiliated  road  has  traffic  arrange- 
ments with  several  trunk  lines,  who  may  not  be  able  to  agree,  then  the  trunk  line 
executive  committee  as  a  whole  shall  take  action  under  its  rules  upon  the  question 
at  issue. 

Sec.  36.  The  joint  committee  may  be  called  together  at  the  request  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  trunk  line  executive  committee,  or  at  the  request  of  the  chief  managing 
officers  of  three  of  the  affiliated  roads,  or  by  the  chairman. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

It  being  recognized  that  the  successful  carrjring  out  of  the  contract  depends  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  parties  thereto,  and  that  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  each 
trunk  line  not  only  to  conform  to  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  contract,  so  far  ns  its  own 
road  is  concerned,  but  also  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its  affiliated  roads, 
the  following  general  rules  based  upon  this  principle  are  hereby  adox^ted,  subject  to 
such  amen^menta  aQ4  additions  as  experience  may  suggest, 
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Sec.  37.  In  case  a  violation  of  the  established  tariffs  or  the  rules  governing  the 
same  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  any  trnnk  line,  notice  shall  at  once  be  given  to  the 
commissioner,  who  shall  communicate  the  charges  to  the  trunk  line  over  whose  road 
the  traffic  upon  which  the  alleged  violation  is  made  has  been  forwarded,  or  is  to  he 
forwarded,  and  said  trunk  line  shall  at  once  make  the  necessary  investigation  of  the 
acts  of  its  own  agents  or  the  agents  of  its  connecting  or  fast  freight  lines  for  which 
it  has  assumed  the  responsibility,  and  finding  the  charge  correct,  it  shall  immediately 
take  measures  to  remove  the  cause  of  complaint  and  report  the  facts  and  any  action 
taken  through  the  commissioner  to  the  trunk  line  executive  committee,  which,  if 
necessary,  shall  at  once  bo  called  together  to  take  joint  action  in  conformity  with  the 
contract. 

Sec.  38.  Should  a  violation  of  the  established  tariffs  or  the  rules  governing  th<9 
same  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  affiliated  roads,  the  same  shall  be  reported 
to  the  trunk  line  or  trunk  lines  with  which  it  has  traffic  arrangements,  and  said 
trunk  line  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  37. 

8ec.  39.  If  the  cause  of  complaint  is  not  removed  within  a  week  from  the  time  the 
complaint  is  made,  or  if  any  trunk  line  neglects  or  refuses  to  take  prompt  and 
proper  action  in  the  matter,  as  provided  in  section  37,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioner to  at  once  call  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  to  take  such  action  in 
the  matter  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  contract. 

Sec.  40.  Pending  the  action  of  the  executive  committee,  the  complaining  party 
shall  not  meet  any  alleged  reductions  in  rates  or  take  any  separate  action  whatsoever 
in  violation  of  the  contract ;  but  all  action  necessary  to  protect  the  trunk  lines  and 
their  affiliated  roads  shall  be  taken  jointly,  and  under  the  instructions  of  the  execo- 
tive  committee. 

Sec.  41.  The  trunk  line  executive  committee  is  authorized,  under  the  direction 
of  the  presidents'  committee,  to  enter  into  agreements  with  competing  roads,  not 
parties  to  the  contract,  for  the  establishment  of  joint  tariffs,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  same. 

Sec.  42.  None  of  the  affiliated  roads  shall  enter  into  traffic  arrangements  with  roads 
whose  tariffs  affect  the  tariffs  established  under  the  contract,  except  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  such  roads  shall  maintain  the  said  tariffs  or  enter  into  agreements  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  special  tariffs  on  competitive  traffic.  In  case  do 
such  agreements  can  be  made,  such  joint  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  trnnk  lines  as 
may  be  necessary  for  their  protection. 

Sec.  43.  None  of  the  trunk  lines  nor  their  affiliated  roads  shall  make  reductions  in 
the  established  tariffs  on  the  plea  that  some  competing  road  not  party  to  the  contract 
has  made  reductions  affecting  said  tariffs,  but  the  case  shall  be  reported  through  the 
commissioner  to  the  executive  committee  for  joint  action. 

The  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  organization  and  rules  adopted  by  the  trunk 
lines  named  on  page  1.  [This  refers  to  page  1  of  the  copy  of  the  trunk-line  contract 
submitted  by  Mr.  Fink.] 

ALBERT  FINK, 


Sckedule  of  rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  {in  cents  per  100  pounds)  via  aU-rail 

and  via  lake-and-oanalf  respectively. 


Grain. 

Date. 

• 

Grain. 

Date. 

AII-raiL 

Lake  and 

canal 
average 
per  year. 

AIl.raa 

Lake  and 

canal 

average 

per  year. 

1864. 
Mar.  28  to  Apr.   8 

tl  00 
90 
80 
76 
80 
85 
80 
90 

$0  40.4 

186S. 
Jan.    1  to  Apr.  21 

$1  00 

1  00 

70 

821 

70 

77| 

85 

05 

1  05 

1  16 

1  20 

1  SO 

' 

Ai>r.    4  to  Ai>r.  11 

Apr.  22  to  Masr  14 

Awr.  12  to  Apr.  13 

May  15toSept  6 

Sept  etoSeptlO 

Apr.  14  to  July  10 

July  11  to  July  21 

Sept  11  to  Sept  26 

July  22  to  July  27 

Sept  27  t«  Oct.     9 

July  28  to  Sept.  6 

Oct.  10  to  Oct.  16 

l$0  4&3 

Sept.   7  to  Sept  9 

Oct  17  to  Oct  26.   . 

Sept  10  to  Nov.  11 

Kov.  12  to  Nov.  15 *. 

95 
1  00 

Oct  27  to  Nov.    1 

Nov.    2  to  Nov.    6 

^'ov.  10  to  Nov.  27 

Nov.  28  to  Due.  12 

1  15 
1  25 
1  88 
160 

Nov.    7  to  Nov.    8 

Nov.    9  to  Deo.  81 

l>ec.  13  to  Dec.  23 

Pec.  24  to  Deo.  31 

J 
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Schedule  ofratee  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  fo. — Continued. 


Jhkb, 


1869. 

Jim.  1  to  Jan.  8. 
Jan.  9  to  Feb.  25. 
Feb.  20  to  May  10. 
Kay  11  to  June  0. 
June  7  to  July  4 . 
July  6  to  Sept.  17. 
Sept  18  to  Sept  20. 
Sept  27  to  Oct  9. 
0^1.  10  to  Oct  14. 
Oct  lOtoNoY.  4. 
Koy.  6  to  Dec  7. 
Dea    8  to  Dec.  81. 

1887. 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  8. 
Feb.  7  to  Mar.  3. 
Mar.  4  to  Mar.  21. 
Mar.  22  to  Apr.  14. 
Apr.  15  to  June  7. 
Jane  8  to  Jane  20. 
Jane21toSept.  1. 
Sept  2  to  Sept  22. 
8eipt23toDec  31. 

1808. 

Jan.  1  to  Aog.  81. 
Sept  1  to  Sept  0. 
Sept  7  to  Sept  18. 
Sept  14  to  Deo.  0. 
Dea    7  to  Deo.  81. 

1800. 

Jan.  1  to  Jan.  24. 
Jan.  25  to  Mar.  10. 
Mar.  11  to  Deo.  81. 

1870. 

Jan.  1  to  Jan.  21. 
Jan.  ^  to  Mar.  8. 
Mar.  4  to  Mar.  21. 
Mar.  22  to  May  22. 
May  23  to  Aug.  28. 
Aug.  29  to  Aag.  30. 
Aug.  81  to  Oct  80. 
Oct  81  to  Not.  21. 
Nov.  22  to  Dec.  81. 

1871. 

Jan.  1  to  Mar.  8. 
Mar.  4  to  Apr.  0. 
Apr.  7  to  Jane  25. 
JnneSOtoJnly  9. 
July  lOto  Ang.  10. 
Ang.  11  to  Sept  20. 
Sept  21  to  Oct  1. 
Oct  2  to  Oct  24. 
Oct  25  to  Deo.  81. 

1872. 

Jan.  1  to  Mar.  24 
Mar.  25  to  Apr.  30 
May  1  to  Ang.  25 
Ang.  26  to  Sept  1 
Sept  2  to  Sept  8 
Sept  9  to  Sept  15 
Sept  10  to  Oct  13 
Oct   14  to  Deo.  81 

1878. 

Jan.  1  to  Apr.  13 
Apr.  14  to  May  19 
May  20  to  Sept  4 
Sept.  5  to  Nov.  19 
Nov.  20  to  Dec  7 
Dec    8  to  Dec.  81 


Grain. 


All-raiL 


$1  80 
80 
70 
65 
00 
05 
75 
85 
00 
100 
1  05 
00 


$0  90 
80 
70 
00 
60 
75 
70 
75 
85 


85 

00 
05 
70 
75 


75 
70 
60 


60 
65 

60 
45 
40 
45 
60 
65 
00 


00 
60 
45 
40 
45 
50 
65 
60 
05 


065 
60 
50 
45 
60 
55 
60 
65 


65 
60 
45 
60 
55 
00 


Lake  and 

canal 
average 
per  year. 


^00  47.8 


80l9 


86.0 


! 


87.2 


2&4 


>    88.5 


40.3 


81.6 


Date. 


1874. 

Jan.     1  to  Feb.    2 

Feb.    3  to  Apr.  14 

Apr.  15  to  May    5 

M!ay  6  to  Dec  10 

Deo.  lltoDec   81 

1875. 

Jan.    1  to  Sept  80 

Oct     1  to  Oct  11 ., 

Oct  12  to  Not.  80 

Dec    1  to  Dec  31 

1876. 

Jan.    1  to*  Mar.    6 

Mar.    7  to  Apr:  12 

Apr.  13  to  Apr.  26 

Apr.  26  to  May    4 

May     5toDec  17 

Dec   18  to  Dec  81 

1877. 

Jan.     1 

Jan.    2  to  Apr.    1 

Apr.   2  to  Sept.   3 

Sept   4  to  Oct    16 

Oct   17  to  Dec.  31 

1878. 

Jan.    1  to  Mar.  10 

Mar.  11  to  Mar.  81 

Apr.  1  to  May  16 

Mjty  17toAng.  4 

Ang.  5  to  Ang.  16 

Aag.l7toNov.  24 

Nov.  25  to  Dec  81 

1^9. 

Jan.    1  to  Mar.  28 

Mar.24toJnne  8 

Jane  9  to  Jane  22 

Jane  23  to  Ang.  8 *. 

Ang.  4  to  Aog.  24 

Aag.  25  to  Oct   12 

Oct  13  to  Not.    9 

NoT.lOtoDec  31 

1880. 

Jan.    1  to  Feb.  29 

Mar.  1  to  Apr.  18 

Apr.  14  to  Not.  21 

Not.  22  to  Dec  81 

1881. 

Jan.    1  to  Mar.  81 

Apr.  1  to  Apr.  10 

Apr.  11  to  Apr.  17 

Apr.  18  to  Jane    7 

June  8  to  Jane  14 

Jane  16  to  Sept  25 

Sept  26  to  Oct     9 

Oct  10  to  Oct   81 

Nov.   1  to  Deo.    8. 

Deo.    9  to  Dec  31 

1882. 

Jan.    1  to  Mar.  12 

Mar.31toNoT.  30 

Dec   ItoDec  31 

1883. 

Jsn.    ItoApr.  18 

Apr.  10  to  Not.  25 

Not.  26  to  Dec  81 


Grain. 


An-iafl. 


00  00 
55 
40 
45 

40 


40 
80 
40 
45 


45 

40 

85 

22i 

20 

80 


80 
85 
80 
85 

40 


040 
80 
25 
20 
25 
80 
36 


85 

20 

15 
20 
25 
80 
35 
40 


40 
85 
80 
35 


85 

80 
25 
80 
25 

to  20 

to  20 

to  15 

20 

12|  to20 


Lake  and 

canal 

aTerage 

per  year. 


00  22.9 


I 


18.8 


1&9 


1&2 


16.1 


19.0 


} 


20.2 


15 


18.3 


12* 
12} 


20 
25 
80 


80 
25 
80 


18.0 


14.0 
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Stalemeni  showing  total  receipts  and  escorts  of  flour  and  grain  at  the  five  Atlantio  diiei 
{New  Yorky  Philadelphia,  Baltimoref  noston,  and  Montreal)  during  &e  years  named  be- 
low; also  percentages  ofetich  city  of  total  receipts  and  exports. 


BE03&IPT8. 


Yean. 


1860 

1865 

1866 

1867....^ 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 


BushOs. 
85,427.151 
93,753,650 
97, 522, 166 
87,112,779 
1^)6,769,295 
118,268,926 
124,461.841 
158,806,433 
170,234,490 
174, 525, 321 
192, 452, 853 
179,876^821 
209,082.401 
205,420,366 
293,576,061 
882,485,424 
841,319,702 
267,069,167 
211,074,646 
244,125,630 
225,750,979 


PeroentacPM  ^  ^Mh  city  of  totil  reoelptk 


New  York. 

2 

CmuL 

Bafl. 

C014I. 

TotaL 

.a  Pi 
P4 

68.5 
67.5 
61.2 
55.8 
57.9 
66w0 
66.2 

7.8 

8.6 

7.7 

8.8 

11.7 

12.8 

12.8 

27.9 

25.9 

2.4 

33.1 

2L7 

1.6 

5a4 

12.7 

29.7 

22.4 

1.8 

53.4 

14.2 

24.5 

27.5 

a8 

62L8 

14.8 

24.6 

80.0 

1.2 

55.8 

12.8 

21.1 

80.1 

1.1 

52.3 

15.7 

15.6 

28.2 

2.0 

45.8 

17.4 

23.5 

24.8 

2.0 

60.8 

12.5 

21.76 

29.07 

1.23 

62.06 

15.49 

17.15 

8a  66 

1.25 

49.06 

14.27 

2a  83 

27.95 

1:?? 

4a  61 

14.43 

14.81 

86.91 

52.39 

ia69 

15.23 

87.79 

1.18 

64.20 

a  21 

17.2 

88.1 

1.6 

51.0 

a2 

1&9 

83.6 

LI 

61.6 

a  2 

I 


11.2 
1L4 
8.6 
18L1 
1L6 
11.7 
11.1 
11.0 
12.1 
11.2 
12.9 
12.2 
ia9 
16.9 
16.04 
2a  09 
17.76 
ia25 
18.76 
14.9 
14.8 


10.4 
14.3 
11.6 
12.5 
11.0 

lao 
ia5 

a  6 
lao 
las 

as 
ia2 
ia9 
11.8 

a  29 

a  86 
ia88 

13.41 
14  96 

las 
ia4 


7.6 
&2 

lao 

las 

7.8 

ILO 

ao 
las 
ia8 

1L4 

a2 

a6 

ao 

ao 

7.12 

a  74 

7.42 

7.26 

7.87 

7.8 

&0 


XXPOBTS. 


^1 

Peroentages  of  eaoh  dtj  of  total  oxporta. 

Tenn. 

t 

1. 

1 

1 

• 

i 

1878 

ButhsU, 
87.407,846 
104,994100 
90,818,244 
125,771,730 
124  582, 116 
212,497,281 
249, 942, 748 
265,383,823 
182,488,004 
124,063,942 
150,585,254 
128,001,203 

62.10 

62.94 

56.12 

4413 

50.10 

60.74 

4a  75 

50.95 

52.80 

57.01 

48.8 

60.6 

5.50 

d.36 

a  80 

17.50 

ia82 

1406 

12.93 

12.01 

8.99 

6.12 

7.8 

6.9 

ia85 

11.96 

12.63 

ia69 

20.74 

1&60 

22.26 

ia20 

18.77 

16.95 

1&2 

18.7 

2.45 
8.03 
442 
480 
4  79 

ao9 

6.81 
7.71 
a89 
&18 
144 
12.6 

ia60 

1874 

15.71 

1876 

17.08 

1876 

13.88 

1877 

18.66 

1878 

ia4S 

1879 

8.75 

1880 

10.13 

1881 

iao6 

1882 

1L74 

1883 

las 

1884 

11.8 

NOTB. — The  above  statenieiit  was  compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Pioduoe  Bz- 
change,  with  the  exception  that  thepercentases  of  New  York  via  canaLn^  and  coast,  reqpectiyelj, 
of  the  total  receipts  for  the  years  I87O  to  1876^  indoslTe,  were  prepared  from  statement  on  page  198  of 
the  Railroad  Gasette  of  Apnl  19, 1878,  and  the  receipts  and  exports  tar  1884  ttom  the  KewSork  Pro- 
dnoe  Sxohanfee  Weekly  ofuannaxy  2,  9,  and  16, 1885. 
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Statement  ahawing  the  tariff  rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  Keic  York  {in  cents  per  hundred 
pounds)f  via  all  rath  and  average  rate  via  lake  and  canaly  during  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1884. 


Dirte. 


Jannary  1  to  Jumary  4. 
Jnnoary  5  to  Jnniury  18 
JanuBry  14  to  March  18. 
March  14  to  March  20. . . 
March  91  to  June  23  — 

Jane  24  to  July  20 

July  21  to  December  81. 


Grain. 


Lake  and  canal 
average  for 
year. 


11.7 


TaHff  ratee  (  all  rail)  from  New  York  to  Chieagi 

» (in  cents  per 

hundred  pounds). 

Data. 

Firat 
olaaa. 

Second 
daaa. 

Third 
daaa. 

Fonrth 
daea. 

Special. 

.r«nniirT  1  to  Deoen&ber  81. 1884-  r.r..,.. 

76 

60 

45 

85 

2A 

Statement  showing  average  quotations  of  ocean  rates  {reduced  to  cents  per  100  pounds)  on 
grain  from  seaboard  cities  named  below  to  Liverpool  bg  steamers,  and  to  Cork,  for  orders 
by  sailing  vessels  during  the  year  1884.  Compiled  from  New  Y'ork  Produce  Exchange  re- 
ports.   Average  quotations  reduced  to  cents  per  100  pounds. 


Pnioda 


First  six  montha  of  1884. . . 
Second  aix  months  of  1884 
Entire  year  of  1884 


To  LiTerpool  by  steamers. 


Cents. 

8.2 

1&8 

11.7 


Omts. 

0.2 

16.2 

11.7 


OentM. 
10.3 
15l7 
18.0 


I 
I 

I 


dents. 
12.2 
1&7 
13.8 


1 


Cnitf. 

7.0 

18.0 

11.2 


Cents. 
22.7 
81.5 
24.5t 


To  Cork  for  orders  by 
sailing  vessels. 


t 
I 

a 


£  i  I 


•3 

a 


Cents. 
10.8 
28.7 
21.8 


Cents. 
15.7 
20.3 
17.8 


i 

o 

a 

a 


CenU. 
16.8 
22  0 
19.2 


Statement  showing  the  differences  in  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  average  quotations  of  ocean 
rates  on  grain  at  PhUadelphia.  Baltimoref  Boston,  and  Montreal,  as  compared  with  New 
York.  The  differences  above  New  York  rates  are  marked  -f ,  and  those  below  New  York 
are  marked  — . 


FSrst  aix  montha  of  1884... 
Second  six  months  of  1884. 
Sntirs  year  of  1884.. 


To  IdTerpool  by  steamers. 


!l 


Cents. 
+L0 
+0.0 


Cents. 

+2.1 
+0.4 
+L3 


Cents. 

+4.0 
+0.4 
+2.1 


Cents. 
-1.2 
-2.8 
-0.6 


Cents, 

+14.6 
+  16.2 
+12.8 


To  Cork  for  or- 
ders by  sail- 
ing vessels. 


Cents. 
-4.1 
-8.4 
-4.0 


o 


a 

I 


Cents. 
-8.5 
-1.7 
-2.6 
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